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PREFACE 

•Y 

THE  HON.  SIR  CHARLES  TUPPER.  BART,,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.LL.D.,  D.C.L,  M.D.,  M,P.,  LATE  PRIME  MINISTER  OF  CANADA. 

AMlUi'IOUS  as  the  idea  of  a  Canadian  EncyclopiBdia  may  have  been  thought,  no  one  who  has  perused  the 
two  volumes  already  given  to  the  public  under  the  able  editorial  management  of  Mr.  J.  Castell  Hopkins 
will  doubt  the  propriety  of  such  an  undertaking  or  its  value  to  all  interested  in  the  development  of  a 

Dominion  admitted  to  be  the  brinhtest  jewel  in  the  Imperial  Crown.  As  one  of  the  few  remaining  Fathers 
of  the  Confederation  of  Canada,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  glance  at  the  progress  of  the  Dominion  during 
the  thirty-one  years  of  its  existence ;  marked  as  it  has  been  by  an  advance  that  will  compare  favourably  with  that  of 
any  other  country.  A  brief  contrast  between  Canada  before  and  since  Confederation  will  not  be  un-instructive. 
Then,  British  North  America  consisted  of  six  Provinces,  without  the  means  of  inter-communication  by  rail,  isolated 
from  each  other,  and  separated  by  hostile  tariffs.  The  old  Province  of  Canada,  then  composed  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  hau  no  means  of  reaching  the  Atlantic  during  the  winter  except  through  a  foreign  cou.itry.  Its  trade 
was  paralyzed,  and  its  six  per  cent,  bonds  could  only  be  sold  at  a  ruinous  discount.  The  antagonism  between 
political  parties  was  such  as  to  render  a  stable  Government  impossible. 

The  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island  on  the  Atlantic,  and  British 
Columbia  on  the  Pacific  were  mainly  dependent  for  their  trade  upon  the  United  States.  The  great  territory  of 
Rupert's  Land,  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  was  almost  wholly  occupied  by  Indians  and 
wild  animals.  It  had  practically  no  communication  with  Eastern  Canada,  and  was  separated  from  British  Columl)ia 
by  the  impassable  Rocky  Mountains.  Th  s  great  northern  half  of  the  continent  of  North  America  was  simply ', 
unknown  and  regarded  in  England  as  a  burthen.  All  this  has  been  changed  by  Confederation  ;  all  these  isolated 
provinces,  with  the  exception  of  Newfoundland,  have  been  united  under  one  central  Government.  The  credit  -of 
the  Dominion  has  been  raised  until  it  ranks  only  second  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  great  North-West  has  been 
acquired  and  opened  up  foi  settlement  by  the  construction  of  an  inter-oceanic  line  of  railway  which  spans  the 
continent  from  Halifax  on  the  Atlantic  to  Vancouver  on  the  Pacific.  Manitoba  and  the  North-West  Territories  are 
now  recognized  as  a  great  granary,  capable  of  furnishing  all  the  wheat  or  bread  which  Great  Britain  is  obliged  to 
import.  The  deepening  of  the  canals  on  the  St.  Lavifrence,  which  has  been  steadily  prosecuted,  will  at  an  early 
day  give  a  fourteen-foot  navigation,  and  provide  an  unbroken  waterway  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
head  waters  of  I^ke  Superior.  Over  16,000  miles  of  railway  have  already  been  completed.  The  construction  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has  brought  Yokohama  within  twenty  days  of  London,  less  than  one-half  the  time 
recjuired  via  the  Suez  Canal.     A  steamship  line  has  been  established  between  Canada  and  Australia. 

The  prosperity  of  the  first  five  years  of  Confederation  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  protection  to  our  industries 
arising  from  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States.  The  termination  of  that  struggle,  and  the  adoption  in  the  Republic 
of  a  high  protective  tariff,  and  the  making  of  Canada  a  slaughter  market  for  its  surplus  products,  paralyzed 
Canadian  industries  and  led  to  great  financial  and  commercial  depression  from  1873  to  1878.  This  was  removed 
by  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  fostering  Canadian  industries,  which  enabled  us  to  carry  out  the  great  public  works 
to  which  I  have  referred,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enhance  our  credit.  Canada  was  thus  enabled  to  meet  the 
w;ave  of  commercial  depression  which  so  severely  affected  the  United  States  and  other  countries  in  a  manner  that 
induced  Mr.  Wells,  one  of  the  leading  statisticians  of  the  Republic,  to  place  on  record  a  contrast  most  flattering  to 
Canada.  That  policy,  in  its  leading  features,  has  been  largely  continued,  and  the  returning  wave  of  commercial 
pi-osperity  which  commenced  in  1895,  together  with  the  good  cnps,  large  advance  in  the  price  of  wheat,  and  the 
great  mineral  discoveries  throughout  Canada,  and  especially  in  British  Columbia  and  the  Canadian  Yukon,  afford 
the  most  gratifying  evidence  that  the  country  has  entered  upon  a  career  of  prosperity  to  be  marked  by  "leaps  and 
bounds."     When  it  is  remembered  that  the  thirty  one  years  to  which  my  review  has  been  confined  is  but  a  day  in 
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the  life  of  a  nation,  who,  in  view  of  what  has  already  taken  place,  can  doubt  that  Canada  will  continue  in  the 
march  of  progress  and  prosperity,  and  will  maintain  her  status  as  one  of  the  mo.sl  important  portions  of  that  great 
lilmpirc  to  which  we  are  all  so  proud  to  belong? 

Again,  contrast  our  political  status  now  and  then.  As  I  have  said,  twfore  Confederation  what  is  now 
Cnnada  was  practically  unknown  even  to  the  people  of  the  Unitt  1  Kingdom.  Canada  to-day  is  not  only  recognized 
by  the  Im|M;riat  Clovernment  as  entitled  to  be  represented  by  a  Plenipotentiary  appointed  by  the  (^ueen,  in  alt 
negotiations  with  foreign  countries  in  which  her  interests  aie  involved,  but  she  is  invited  to  take  her  place  at  Inter- 
national Conferences  with  an  independent  representative  of  the  Dominion,  having  practically  the  same  voice  and 
power  as  those  of  any  foreign  country. 
'  All  interested  In  Canada  must  have  watched  the  rapprochement  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 

with  much  satisfaction.  Situated  as  Canada  is  upon  the  northern  border  of  that  great  Republic,  the  most  friendly 
social  and  commercial  relations  between  them  are  alike  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  both  countries.  When  I 
visited  Washington  in  1878  at  the  invitation  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bayard,  then  Secretary  of  State,  to  discuss  our  mutual 
relations,  he  greeted  me  with  the  remark  that  the  Confederation  of  British  North  America  and  the  construction  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  had  brought  the  United  States  face  to  face  with  a  nation.  No  man  in  the  United 
States  has  done  more  than  that  distinguished  orator  and  statesman  to  promote  the  mo<t  cordial  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  his  own  country,  the  importance  of  which  was  never  lost  sight  of  during  the  period  in  which  he 
filled  with  such  distinction  the  position  of  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  The  unhappy  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain  has  enabled  Great  Britain,  without  any  violation  of  the  strictest  neutrality,  to  show  her 
friendship  to  the  great  branch  of  the  English-speaking  family  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  A  marvellous 
change  has  thus  been  wrought  in  the  feelings  of  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States,  which  has 
already  resulted  m  the  arrangement  of  a  Conferc:nce  to  adjust  all  matters  of  controversy  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  This  will,  I  sincerely  hope,  result  in  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  all  questions  now  causing  any 
irritation  between  the  two  countries.  An  alliance  between  the  different  members  of  the  English-speaking  family 
will  not  only  greatly  increase  the  power  of  all,  but  must  result  in  contributing  largely  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

In  view  of  the  important  position  now  attained  by  Canada,  no  one  can,  I  think,  be  found  to  (juestion  the 
great  value  of  the  work  undertaken  by  Mr.  Castell  Hopkins,  oi  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  Canada  is  entitled 
to  such  a  compendium  of  information  relating  to  its  history  and  resources.  I  believe  that  this  volume,  dealing  as 
it  does  with  questions  of  great  social,  material  and  historical  importance  to  Canada,  will  not  be  found  the  least 
interesting  of  the  series. 
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SECTION  I; 

THE  REBELLION  OF  18J7  AND  CONSTITUTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 


THK  REBELLION   OF   1837  IN    UPPER  CANADA 


■Y 


WILLIAM  CANNIFF,  M.D. 


Ul'I'ER  Cannchi  as  an  organized  Province 
was  not  half  a  century  old  when  the 
Rebellion  of  1837  took  place,  and  it  was 
little  more  than  fifty  years  from  the  time 
of  the  first  settlement  of  the  Colony.  The  growth 
and  development  of  a  community  from  the  first 
occupation  of  the  country  by  settlers,  as  individu- 
als, depends  upon  the  inherent  vitality  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  inhabitants  and  the  outward 
influences  which  act  upon  a  nascent  settlement. 
In  considering  the  history  of  a  community,  or 
nation,  these  two  elements  are  to  be  kept  in  view. 
The  same  holds  true  in  studying  an  epoch  in  the 
life  of  a  community.  Therefore,  in  discussing  that 
notable  event  in  the  history  of  Upper  Canada,  the 
Rebellion  of  1837,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  termed, 
the  Mackenzie  Rebellion,  it  is  requisite  to  glance 
at  the  character  of  the  people  who  composed  the 
inhabitants  from  its  first  settlement  up  to  that 
period. 

The  actual  settlement  of  the  Province  com- 
menced in  1784,  and,  without  dwelling  on  the 
causes  which  led  to  this  resulc  it  may  be  called  to 
mind  that  rebellion  had  raised  its  cruel  arm  in 
•  he  British  American  Colonies  and  had  termin- 
ated in  a  revolution,  and  that  those  who  had 
endeavoured  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  British 
Empire  had  fled  from  happy  firesides  and  fertile 
fields  to  seek  homes  elsewhere.  Some  had  escaped 
in  fear  and  some  had  been  compelled  to  leave 
their  native  land  by  the  successful  rebels,  who  in 
their  day  of  victory  failed  to  be  generous  or  even 
tolerant  to  their  opponents.  Not  only  the  popu- 
lace but  the  authorities  adopted  every  means  pos- 
sible to  drive  away  the  "  King's  men"  so  as  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  property  of  the  attaint- 
ed. Yet  another  class  of  Loyalists  were  those 
who  might  have  remained  in  the  now  independent 
States,  but  whom  ardent  attachment  to  the  King 
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and  love  of  British  institutions  would  not  permit 
to  remain  citizens  of  a  nation  which  had  violently 
and  with  blood-stained  hands  S'-'vered  the  tie 
which  united  them  to  the  Mother-land.  Many  of 
these  United  Empire  Loyalists  became  the  pioneer 
settlers  of  Upper  Canada. 

This  loyal  band  of  nol>le  men  who  invaded  the 
primeval  forest  were  of  miscellaneous  origin.  Be- 
sides the  English,  Irish  and  Scotch  elements, 
were  many  of  Dutch  extraction  from  the  Province 
of  New  York,  which  had  been  originally  a  Colony 
of  Holland.  An  important  section  was  composed 
of  French  and  Irish  Huguenots.  The  descendants 
of  such  a  class  of  people,  with  those  of  Scotch, 
English  and  Irish  origin,  and  a  sprinkling  of 
German,  Norwegian  and  Swede  constituted  t'le 
U.  E.  Loyalist  pioneer  settlers  of  tne 
Province  of  Ontario,  numbering  some  10,000 
souls.  It  is  not  possible  to  relate  here  the  diffi- 
culties, the  hardships,  the  deprivations  which 
attended  these  settlers  during  the  first  years  of 
Upi  ^r  Canada.  But  all  obstacles  gave  way 
before  these  resolute  pioneers,  and  after  a  few 
years,  homes  more  or  less  comfortable  were 
hewn  out  of  the  trackless  woods  which  thickly 
covered  the  land.  For  nearly  a  decade  Ui>per 
Canada  was  a  portion  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
For  four  years  the  settlers  were  ruled  by  military 
authority ;  but  in  1788  Upper  Canada  was  formed 
into  four  districts,  each  of  which  was  provided 
with  a  Judge,  a  Sheriff  and  the  necessary  subor- 
dinate officials.  The  Judge  was  clothed  with 
all  but  absolute  power,  and  dispensed  justice  ac- 
cording to  his  own  understanding  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  law.  The  four  Courts  constituted 
the  whole  machinery  of  law  in  the  Colony. 
Matters  thus  continued  until  1791,  when  the 
Imperial  Parliament  passed  the  Act  dividing  the 
Province    of    Quebec    into    Upper    and    Lower 
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Canada,  each  Province  to  t-njoy  distinct  autonomy. 
Colonel  John  Graves  Siincoe,  a  veteran  soKher 
who  had  distinguished  himself  during  the  Ameri- 
can Rebellion,  and  was  then  a  member  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  was  selected  to  be  the  fust 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Upper  Canada.  Ho 
arrived  in  Canada  in  the  following  year  and  was 
warmly  received,  especially  by  those  who  hail 
been  his  cotnpanions-in-aruis. 

At  Kingston,  on  July  8th,  1792,  Colonel  Simcoc 
took  the  oath  of  oftico  as  Lieutenant-Governor. 
According  to  instructions,  five  indiviiluais  were 
selected  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  form  an 
Executive  Council.  On  July  17th,  the  Council 
met  and  steps  were  taken  to  organize  a  Legisla- 
tive Council.  On  the  same  day  a  proclamation 
was  issued  dividing  the  Province  into  counties 
(ig)  and  specifying  the  number  of  representatives 
to  be  elected  by  the  people  to  constitute  the  Leg- 
islative Assembly. 

The  elections  took  place  shortly  after  and  Par- 
liament met  on  September  gth  following  at 
Newark,  which  place  Governor  Simcoe  had 
selected  to  be  the  capital  for  the  time  being.  The 
proceedings  of  this  first  Session  of  the  Parliament 
of  Upper  Canada  need  not  be  related,  but  the 
speech  delivered  by  Governor  Simcoe  (Oct.  15, 
1792)  at  the  close  of  the  Session  is  to  the  purpose. 
He  said  : 

"  It  is  with  very  great  satisfaction  that  I  have 
considered  the  Acts  which  you  have  found  it 
expedient  to  frame,  and  to  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  power  delegated  to  me,  I  have  this  day 
given  my  assent  that  they  shall  become  laws  of 
the  Province  of  Upper  Canada.  As  the  division 
which  His  Majesty  in  his  wisdom  thought  proper 
to  make  of  the  late  Province  of  Quebec  obviated 
all  inconveniences,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  an 
establishment  of  the  English  laws  in  the  Prov- 
ince, it  is  natural  to  presume  that  you  would  sei^e 
the  first  opportunity  to  impart  that  benefit  to 
your  fellow-subjects,  and  by  an  Act  to  establish 
trials  by  jury,  and  by  that  which  makes  the  Eng- 
lish law  the  rule  of  decision  in  all  matters  of  con- 
troversy relative  to  property  and  civil  rights,  you 
have  fully  justified  the  public  expectations.  Your 
other  Acts  seem  calculated  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  and  commerce  of  the  Province,  etc.  I 
cannot  dismiss  you  without  earnestly  desiring  you 
to  promote  by  precept  and  example,  among  your 
respective  counties,  the  regular  habits  of  piety  and 
morality,  the  rarest  foundations  of  all  private  and 


public  felicity  ;  and,  at  thisjnncturc,  I  particularly 
recommend  to  you  to  explain  that  this  Provmcc 
is  singularly  blest,  not  with  a  mutilated  constitu- 
tion, but  with  a  constitution  which  has  stood  the 
test  of  experience,  and  is  tlio  very  image  and 
transcript  of  that  of  (ireat  Hritain,  W  which  she 
has  loll),'  'established  and  secured  to  her  subjects 
as  much  fixcdDrn  and  happiness  as  is  possible  to 
be  enjoyed  iimkr  tiie  subordination  necessary  to 
civilized  society." 

In  a  succeeding  despatch  to  the  Colonial  Sec- 
retary, Governor  Simcoe  wrote  :  *'  At  this  first 
meeting  tlu-y  were  active  and  zealous  for  partic- 
ular measures  according  to  the  promises  they  had 
made,  or  the  instructions  they  had  received. 
Upon  the  whole  I  have  no  reason  to  be  dissatis- 
fied with  the  disposition  and  conduct  of  the 
Assembly,  considering  that  it  was  composed  of 
persons  of  not  any  restrictive  method,  and  unac- 
quainted with  power.  I  hope  that  by  treating 
them  with  temper  and  moderation  they  may 
become  a  beneficial  establishment  to  the  Prov- 
ince." It  is  noticeable  that  there  is  in  this  a 
tone  of  patriarchal  regard  towards  the  Assembly 
and  a  manifestation  of  intention  to  govern  with 
personal  authority.  And  it  clearly  appears  that 
although  the  new  constitution  was  a  reflex  of 
that  of  Great  Britain,  there  was  no  provision  for 
other  control  of  the  King's  representative  than 
that  of  the  King  and  his  Government.  So  far  as 
the  people  of  Upper  Canada  were  concerned  the 
power  of  the  Lieut. -Governor  was  absolute.  He 
selected  his  advisers,  might  consult  them  if  he 
thought  it  desirable,  and  might  take  their  advice 
or  not  according  to  his  inclination.  In  a  word, 
Irresponsible  Government  was  established.  Who 
will  say  it  was  not  the  best  form  of  government 
to  suit  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  infant 
Colony  ?  Yet  we  learn  that  the  representatives 
elected  by  the  people  were  not  destitute  of  the 
qualities  necessary  for  legislative  duties,  and  they 
doubtless,  to  a  great  extent,  reflected  the  character 
and  intelligence  of  the  people  at  large.  It  is  seen 
that  there  is  no  want  of  harmony  between  the 
Governor  and  the  Legislative  Assembly.  No 
one  then  could  have  imagined  that  the  time 
would  come  at  no  distant  period  when  there 
would  be  discord  and  strife  between  the  Executive 
authority  and  the  Assembly  and  that  in  less  than 
fifty  years  rebellion  would  convulse  the  Province. 
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Hilt  there  was  not  always  to  bo  a  Simcoe  at  the 
hehn  of  State,  and  other  blood  than  that  of 
the  U.K.  Loyalists  was  to  bu  infused  into  the 
body  politic. 

Among  the  schemes  inaiiRiiratcd  by  Governor 
Siincoc  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  i'rovinre 
was  one  to  draw  to  it  a  certain  ntinibcr  of  Loyal- 
ists who  still  remained  in  the  United  States,  and 
he  therefore  issued  a  Pruclainatinn  proinisin;; 
grants  of  land  to  such  persons  who  wished  to 
become  Canadians.  This  invitation  was  responded 
to  by  a  considerable  nund>er  of  persons  residing 
in  the  States.  Amon){  them  were  a  fair  sprink- 
linij  of  men  who  were  iniluced  to  come,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  the  King, 
as  by  tiie  prospect  of  receiving  grants  of  land, 
liut  all  alike  were  disappointed  in  their  expecta- 
tions. Hefore  their  advent  to  the  Province, 
Simcoe  had  ceased  to  be  Governor  and  the  exist- 
ing rulers  refused  to  carry  out  the  promise  made 
by  Sinjcoe.  Men  of  enterprise,  bringing  with 
them  stock  and  various  implements  to  commence 
the  settlement  of  lots  and  townships,  were  treated 
with  scant  courtesy  by  the  authorities  and  left  to 
their  own  devices.  Some  returned  to  their 
former  homes  while  others  stayed  and  shifted  for 
themselves  as  best  they  could,  and  became  dis- 
contented settlers. 

In  fact,  it  was  this  element  which  some  years 
later  became  a  leavening  intluence  among  the 
people  in  forming  the  political  party  which 
opposed  the  Government.  Having  lived  for 
nearly  a  decade  under  a  republican  administra- 
tion, many  of  them  were  imbued  with  its  prin- 
ciples, and,  having  come  to  Canada  to  acquire 
land  rather  than  for  loyalty,  were  ready  to  declaim 
against  a  Government  which  had  not  fulfilled  the 
promises  made.  Thus  were  sown  the  first  seeds 
of  antagonism  to  constituted  authority,  the  first- 
fruit  of  which  was  disloyalty  and  the  ultimate 
result  insurrection.  But  why,  it  is  natural  to 
ask,  did  the  Executive  refuse  to  fulfil  the  promise 
made  by  Simcoe?  The  reply  unfortunately  must 
be  that  it  was  due  to  the  selfishness  of  those  in 
executive  power.  Still,  to  be  just,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  it  may  have  been  believed  by  the 
Executive  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  American 
immigrants  were  of  doubtful  loyalty. 

The  settlements  of  Upper  Canada  commenced 


at  several  points,  and  in  each  settlement  were  n 
number  of  leading  men,  generally  half-pay  officers, 
or  personswhohad  held  important  positions  during 
the  Revolutionary  War.  As  public  officials  were 
required  for  the  organization  of  townships  and 
villages,  this  class  naturally  supplied  the  individ- 
uals to  fill  the  various  places  of  trust.  Each  of 
these  officials  had  his  personal  rel.itives  and 
friends.  At  the  capital,  among  this  class,  were 
a  (piota  of  persons  who  had  come  out  from  the 
Old  Country  to  fill  certain  official  positions,  or  as 
attach«^s.  These  officials  throughout  the  Province 
in  many  instances  were  related  or  became  united 
by  marriage,  and  this  official  class  naturally  com- 
bined together  to  advance  each  other's  interest. 
Around  the  Gubernatorial  throne  this  class  natu- 
rally became  a  controlling  power.  It  was  in  this 
way  that  the  "  I-'amily  Compact"  originated. 

At  the  removal  of  Governor  Simcoe,  Peter 
Russell,  as  the  senior  member  of  the  ICxccutive 
Council,  became  its  President  and  exercised  the 
functions  of  Lieutenant-Governor  until  a  succes- 
sor to  Simcoe  should  arrive.  Up  to  this  time 
there  had  been  a  conscientious  and  disiiileresteil 
administration  of  affairs  by  the  supreme  author- 
ity. Simcoe  had  had  a  single  eye  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people  over  whom  he  had  been  appointed 
to  rule.  He  was  responsible  only  to  the  Home 
(iovernment.  His  Executive  Council 'appointed 
by  himself,  he  niight,  or  he  might  not  confer  with 
as  he  pleased.  He  was  under  no  obligation  to  do 
so.  But  his  honesty  of  purpose  and  lofty  aims  to 
build  up  the  new  Province  according  to  British 
principles  of  equity  and  justice  rendered  abso- 
lute authority  innocuous.  The  case  was  different 
as  soon  as  President  Russell  assumed  the  func- 
tions of  Governor.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on 
the  manner  in  which  he  and  his  confreres  con- 
ducted the  affairs  of  the  Province  and  how  they 
looked  to  their  personal  aggrandizement.  It  was 
during  this  inier-vice-regnum  that  the  evils  were 
inaugurated  which  ultimately  resulted  in  rebellion. 
It  lasted  three  years  and  gave  ample  time  to  elab- 
orate schemes  for  consolidating  thepower  of  those 
in  authority.  It  is  recorded  that  Peter  Russell 
within  three  months  after  he  became  President 
was  conferring  lands  on  Peter  Russell,  a  generous 
proceeding  not  limited  to  himself,  but  extended  to 
members  ofthe  Executive  Council  and  their  friends. 
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At  tliin  tiiiiu  tlio  Kxecutivu  Council  wuii  priicti- 
•'.illy  iiiil  pi'iiilciit ;  tliun;  wiis  not  uwix  ii  (lovfriior 
to  hold  it  in  c'liL'ck.  Tin-  l.c^'islativu  CoiiiuiU 
coii»istiti^'  ill  part  of  tliu  iiNci  iilivc;  ( Oiiiu  il,  actcil 
in  concert  with  tho  Kxcciitivo  niitl  itx  iiitliicncc 
in  a  ^roat  iiirasiirc  lontiulU d  tlic  A  soinlily  fleeted 
by  the  pcojije.  '1  in;  pi  opK;  ^'iiicr.dly  lninK  t'ii),'af,'eil 
in  land-clearing  Jut  prii\  iiliii);  the  niiMiis  of  exist- 
ence for  their  growing'  families  were  indifferent  to 
what  WIS  1)1  iiif,'  dciiie  at  luMiliinai  l<ts.  So  it  was 
a  favDinable  time  lor  tlm.se  in  authority  in  the 
several  central  localities,  as  well  as  at  York,  to 
entrench  thcmstlvts  in  power.  Contrary  to  the 
instnictidtis  of  the  I  loim;  ("lovernmiiit,  each  nicm- 
her  of  the  Jlxtciitise  ("niincil  received  5,000  acres 
of  lanil,  iind  i.-'oo  were  granted  to  each  of  their 
children.  It  mi;^lit  be  supposed  that  the  people's 
representatives  in  the  I,e;^isl,itive  Assembly  could 
correct  any  evils  and  abuses  wliii  h  existed  in  tho 
variotisdepartinentaof  theCiovernnu-iit,  but  if  the 
Assembly,  refusing'  to  be  inllneiiced  by  the  l-^xecu- 
tive,  adopteil  measures  in  the  way  of  remeilyiuf,' 
matters,  the  l.xeciitive  Council  could  and  did 
render  them  inoperative  by  rejectinj^  them.  Diir- 
iiif^  the  three  years  of  President  Russell's  admiii- 
istration  the  "  I'amily  Compact"  became  thus 
fully  ortjani/ed. 

Peter  Hunter  became  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Auf,'tist,  lj<}f).  He  was  a  worthy  man  and  desirous 
(if  duiiij;  his  duty,  but  he  knew  iiothiiiij  about  the 
country  he  was  called  to  govern,  nor  its  recpiirc- 
ments.  He  had  to  look  to  his  Councillors  for 
information  and  advice.  He  was  not  informed  of 
a  rising  discontent  amoiifj  the  settlers.  He  was 
not  advised  to  take  the  Legislative  Assembly  into 
his  confidence,  but  was  made  to  believe  the  mem- 
bers were  not  to  be  trusted,  that  they  were  without 
education,  and  that  some  of  them  were  none  too 
loyal.  Governor  Hunter  retained  his  office  for 
six  years,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  while  he  was 
nominally  Governor  he  was  mainly  governed 
by  the  Executive  Council.  When  he  was  recalled 
in  iiS()5,  Alexander  Grant  became  President  until 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Francis  Gore  in  the  following 
year. 

While  the  Executive  authority  had  been  thus 
strengtheninjj  its  power  in  irresponsible  Govern- 
ment, the  people  of  the  Province  were  not  alto- 
fjether  inattentive  to  the  Executive's  doings.     It 


was  at  this  tiino  that  a  new  actor  appearcij  upon 
the  stage  of  Upper  Canadian  politics.  Robert 
'Ihorpe,  an  ICnglish  barrister  of  high  standing! 
came  to  I'pjier  C.inad.i  to  till  the  position  of  Jmlgu 
of  the  Court  of  King's  Heiicli.  lie  rccogni/ed  a 
defective  system  of  law  administration,  and  those 
dissatisfied  with  the  (iovernment  begantolook  to 
him  for  redress  of  their  grievances.  Jihlge  Thorpe 
readily  listened  to  their  complaints  and  l.iid  them 
before  the  Government.  Space  will  not  allow  an 
exteiided  review  of  the  conllict  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Judge  which  ensued.*  SufVico 
it  to  say  that  Governor  Gore  so  iepres»nted  mat- 
ters to  the  Home  Govt  1  iiiiieiit  that  he  was 
instructed  to  suspend  (ndge  'lliorpi',  which  was 
at  once  done.  The  latter  then  returned  to  Eng- 
lan.l. 

The  Hon,  I'rancis  Gore  was  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor from  I.Sol)  to  liSii.  Like  President  Hunter 
ho  was  a  man  of  ability  aiul  desirous  of  rightly 
discharging  the  duties  of  his  of'lici;.  I)iu  ing  tlii-i 
period  there  was  an  accession  to  the  population 
of  the  Province  of  two  classes  of  immigrants. 
One  class  consisted  of  half-pay  offii-ers  and  per- 
sons of  education  and  culture  from  tlu:  United 
Kingdom,  which  gr.ivitated  largely  to  the  capital 
and  the  towns.  Tliey  brought  with  them  the 
manners  and  customs  belonging  to  the  gentry 
class  of  the  old  woild,  and  found  ready  entrance 
to  the  Goveriinieiit  body.  There  were  amongst 
them  some  who  took  up  and  occupied  land,  and 
were  not  ashamed  to  take  off  their  coats  and  don 
a  farmer^s  garb  and  labour  hand  in  haiul  with  the 
less  refined  and  uncultured  settlers.  This  portion 
of  the  new  coiners  (whatever  might  be  said  of  the 
others)  formed  a  beneficent  element  in  the  Prov- 
ince. As  they  became  familiar  with  the  country 
they  took  an  intelligent  interest  in  matters  o 
government  and  some  were  elected  to  Parliament 
where  they  made  their  influence  felt  in  an  inde- 
pendent direction.  Here  was  the  germ  of  the 
moderate  Reform  party.  The  other  class  of  im- 
migrants was  from  the  States  and  became  a  dis- 
turbing element  which  insidiously  sowed  the 
seeds  of  republicanism  in  the  community.  They 
formed  the  class  which  misled  the   United  States 

'Editor's  Notr.  Perhaps  the  best  justification  that  could  be 
ofTered  for  the  course  of  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  (iivornments  in 
this  case  was  the  aversion  which  h.is  since  deeiwned  into  a  naiion.il 
conviction  ajj.iinst  the  interfi.-rence  of  the  Judiciiry  in  |>olitics. 
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Government  into  duclarin^  w.ir  ngainxt  Great 
liritain  in  iHi^  iiiiilur  the  bclii-f  that  CanadiaiiH 
would  join  thu  invading  fono  ;  nud  they  were  the 
forc-runnors  of  tho  Ka<licalH  who  advocated  rebel- 
lion in  tho  thirticH. 

Thu  War  of  I  Si.!- 1 5  had  tho  effect  of  strenjjlh- 
enin^;  thehandHofthe  "  Family  Compact"  or  Tory 
party.  Tin  re  is  no  dillicidty  with  tho  obscrvatit 
student  of  Aiiu'rican  history  in  pirctiviiij,'  that 
tho  real  nason  for  declarinj^  war  by  tho  United 
States  Government  was  tho  expectation  that 
C/unada  would   bo  easily  conquered.     This   ex- 
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Lieutenant-Governor,  The  Hon.  Francis  Goit, 

From  *n  oil  painting. 

pectation  was  based  on  the  belief  that  not  a  few 
Canadians  were  favourable  to  republicanism. 
That  the  United  States  at  this  time  had  paid 
emissaries  in  Canada  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
and  that  there  were  traitors  in  the  Province  is 
unquestionable.  The  loyalty  of  the  old  United 
Empire  Loyalist  stock  was  in  the  main  still' 
ardent  and  true,  but  the  element  of  republicanism 
referred  to  was  ever  at  work,  and  while  the  Loyal- 
ists were  engrossed  in  matters  at  home  the  in- 
habitant with  Yankee  notions  was  endeavouring 


to  indoctrinate  the  Himple-tninded  with  tho  liclief 
that  republican  governnuiit  was  the  only  kind  lit 
for  mankind,  llo  w.ih  aidrd  in  his  elt'orts  by 
making  a  coiitraHt  betwrrn  tin;  oli^;.iri  liic  al  (loy* 
eminent  lit  York  nnd  that  of  tho  United  States. 
Ilow  many  traitors  at  heart  e.xisted  at  first  will 
never  bo  known.  That  not  a  few  wcro  uiule- 
rided  is  most  probable.  Had  it  not  been  for 
thu  prompt  and  eiu-rt;('tio  action  uf  G(  neral 
Hri'ck,  tho  Administrator  of  tho  (lovernment,  tin- 
result  of  tho  invasion  of  Upper  Canada  mi;;lit 
have  been  very  different  from  what  it  was.  Tin' 
surrender  of  General  Hull  at  Detroit,  thu  maii  ii 
of  tho  prisoners  from  one  cinl  of  tho  Province  ti» 
thu  other,  and  tho  fervid  loyalty  and  eiilluisi.tsm 
manifested  on  tho  way  by  thu  people  giiur,ill>, 
had  a  deterring  effect  upon  thu  disaffeitid  ;  whil<s 
the  uiulecided  and  indifferent  were  converted  into 
loyal  subjects,  who  under  other  circumstaiu  i'h 
would  have  becoinu  open  traitors,  lint  they  now 
espoused  thu  loyal  cause  and  took  up  arms,  and, 
it  n>ay  bu  supposed,  aftiirw.ucls  became  trin: 
patriots. 

At  tho  close  of  the  war  the  power  cf  tin- 
"  Family  Compact  "  was  still  further  estabiislieil, 
as  the  people  ginerally,  and  perhaps  naturally, 
were  disposetl  to  regard  the  Tory  party  as  tin? 
bulwark  of  Hritish  institutions  and  thu  saviours  cf 
tho  country.  After  tho  struggle,  steps  were  taken 
to  induce  emigration  from  the  Hritish  Isles  to 
Upper  Canaila  and  a  number  of  desirable  settlers 
were  thus  procured.  At  the  same  time  the 
Government  denied  the  privilege  of  settling  on 
lands  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  refused 
to  allow  them  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
a  course  of  action  prompted  by  the  conduct  of 
certain  American  settlers  prior  to  the  war.  The 
close  of  the  war  found  t.ie  inhabitants  almost  a 
unit  in  support  of  the  Government  party,  which 
now  looked  forward  with  trust  to  continued 
and  increasing  influence  and  authority  without 
being  embarrassed  by  fault-finders.  In  this,  how- 
ever, it  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  Several 
causes  of  dissatisfaction  began  to  manifest  them- 
selves. The  three  years  of  hostility  had  sadly 
unhinged  the  gates  in  the  various  walks  of  life. 
Many  of  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  military 
life  found  it  difficult  to  resum-;  their  former  peace- 
ful  pursuits.     Then   there   was   no   longer   that 
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nbundnnce  of  money  in  circuliition  which  had 
obtained  during  the  war,  and,  instead  of 
recognizing  the  legitimate  cause,  the  Government 
received  the  blame.  To  give  colour  to  this  the 
Government  failed  to  meet  the  just  expectations 
of  the  militia  and  volunteers  in  the  granting  of 
lands.  So  the  Legislative  Assembly,  which 
reflected  the  views  of  the  majority,  became  less 
friendly  to  the  Executive. 

Governor  Gore  had  departed  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence in  iSii  and  returned  in  September,  1815. 
With  his  return  there  was  a  resumption  of  condi- 
tions which  had  prevailed  during  his  previous 
tenure  of  office.  Tlie  rule  of  irresponsible  Gov- 
ernment was  continued  in  a  plenitude  of  power. 
In  18 17  he  was  recalled,  and  (or  a  year  the  Hon- 
ourable Samuel  Smith  was  Administrator  of  the 
Government,  when  Major-General  Sir  Peregrine 
Maitland  became  Lieutenant-Governor.  After 
the  struggle  of  Great  Britain  with  Bonaparte 
had  terminated  at  Waterloo,  and  in  consequence 
peace  had  also  been  obtained  with  the  United 
States,  there  was  a  considerable  reduction  made 
in  the  Imperial  forces,  and  a  larger  number  of 
men  and  officers  settled  in  Upper  Canada.  The 
rank  and  file  of  these  disbanded  soldiers,  though 
not  on  the  whole  well  adapted  to  settle  in  a  new 
country,  were  all  naturally  loyal.  Many  of  the 
officers,  although  of  the  educated  class,  were  from 
habits  of  camp  life  of  an  easy  and  indolent  dis- 
position as  civilians,  and  not  well-fitted  for  the 
life  of  a  pioneer  in  the  backwoods.  Most  of 
them  became  dwellers  in  the  towns  and  more 
thickly  settled  parts  of  the  Province  and  drifted 
naturally  into  strong  support  of  the  dominant 
party. 

Meantime  the  Assembly  disapproved  of  the 
exclusion  of  United  States  citizens  and  declared 
it  to  be  impolitic*  They  expressed  a  strong  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  large  quantity  of  public  land 
held  as  Clergy  Reserves,  and  which  was  said  to 
greatly  impede  the  development  of  the  Province. 


*EniTOR's  NoTK.  There  was  at  this  time  a  complete  cleavage 
between  the  two  parties  upon  the  subject  of  British  and  American 
ideais  and  institutions.  Matters  o>  mere  ofHce-holdirg  have  been 
given  too  great  a  place  in  most  Canadian  Histories  in  this  con- 
nection, and  the  impartial  student  of  tendencies  rather  than  party 
politics  can  hardly  fail  to  sec  that  the  lines  of  our  development 
into  a  British  country  were  really  laid  in  this  long  drawn  out 
struggle  over  what  seemed  to  be  leading  issues  but  were  really 
inferior  and  ^ubbidiary  matters. 


They  complained  also  at  the  withholding  of  land 
grants  to  the  militia.  Parliament  assembled  and 
went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  take  into 
consideration  the  various  matters  relating  to 
the  well-being  of  the  Province.  This  proced- 
ure was  so  evidently  calculated  to  embarrass 
the  Government  that  prompt  action  was  deemed 
necessary  to  arrest  it,  and  before  the  Assembly 
had  time  to  complete  the  investigation  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  prorogued  Parliament.  In 
a  speech  of  marked  brevity  he  told  the  Assembly 
that  it  had  been  long  enough  in  session,  that 
there  was  no  further  important  business  to  en- 
gage its  attention,  that  he  had  come  to  end  the 
proceedings  and  that  he  accepted  certain  sums 
which  had  been  voted.  This  action  was  naturally 
provocative.'  of  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the 
rights  of  the  Governor  and  how  far  the  constitu- 
tion would  support  him.  It  was  the  crowning 
event  in  the  career  of  Governor  Gore.  Two 
weeks  later  he  departed  from  Canada. 

In  18 1 5  an  important  accession  to  the  active 
members  of  the  governing  party  at  York  was 
found  in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  John  Strachan, 
afterwards  known  as  Bishop  Strachan.  He 
appeared  in  Upper  Canada  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  century.  The  circumstances  of  his  coming 
are  interesting  historically  but  cannot  be  here 
recorded.*  He  was  engaged  at  Kingston  for 
three  years  in  teaching  a  limited  number  of  the 
sons  of  well-to  lo  persons  in  the  higher  branches 
of  learning.  Removing  to  Cornwall  he  conti.iued 
his  school,  having  successively  a  large  number  of 
Canadian  youths  of  high  standing  from  various 
parts  of  the  Province  as  pupils — some  300  alto- 
gether. This  school  continued  for  nine  years, 
when  he  was  urged  to  take  up  his  abode  at  York, 
the  capital.  Of  the3oo  young  men  who  had  passed 
under  his  tuition,  a  considerable  number  were 
now  residents  of  York  and  belonged  to  the  domi- 
nant party,  as  did  the  rest  in  different  parts  of  the 
Province. 

In  taking  up  his  residence  at  York  Dr.  Strachan 
at  once  identified  himself  with  the  Government. 
He  became  a  confidential  adviser  of  the  Govern- 
ors and  the  originator  of  much  of  their  policy. 
From  the  first  he  set  himself  to  maintain  those 


•Editor's  Notr.     See  pace  422,  Volume  II., 
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provisions  in  the  Constitution  of  1791  giving  the 
Clergy  Reserves  for  the  benefit  of  his  adopted 
Church,  and  the  establishment  upon  a  sure  basis 
of  the  union  between  Church  and  State  in  the 
Province.  Another  person  to  be  mentioned  in 
this  connection  is  Sir  John  Beverley  Robinson, 
who  was  considered  to  be  the  chief  of  the  "  Fam- 
ily Compact,"  although  Bishop  Strachan  has  been 
so  called.  Sir  John  was  born  in  Canada  in  1791 
and  was  the  son  of  a  U.  E.  Loyalist  who  had 
served  as  an  ofticer  under  Colonel  Simcoe.  He 
was  one  of  Bishop  Strachan's  former  pupils,  and 
a  life-long  friendship  subsisted  between  them. 
These  two  individuals  were  doubtless  for  m/iny 
years  the  most  influential  of  those  who  controlled 
the  destiny  of  the  Province.  They  were  practi- 
cally the  irresponsible  Prime  Minislers  of  the 
Lieut. -Governor,  giving  him  advice  and  dictating 
the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  government  of  the 
country.  Sir  John  was  yet  a  student-at-law  when 
the  War  of  1812  commenced.  He  left  his  studies 
to  take  a  distinguished  part  in  the  defence  of  his 
country,  aad  afterwards  served  for  years  as  Attor- 
ney-General and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly. In  these  several  positions  he  possessed  and 
exerted  great  power  and  influence.  Who  there- 
fore so  likely  to  be  consulted  by  the  Lieut.-Gov- 
ernor  of  the  day,  or  from  whom  was  he  more 
likely  to  take  advice,  if  at  the  same  time  it  was 
concurred  in  by  the  chief  ecclesiastic  of  the  Prov- 
ince ?  It  if.  a  notable  fact  that  Sir  John  Beverley 
Robinson  always  possessed  the  respect  of  his 
opponents,  and  afterwards  when  acting  as  Chief 
Justice  of  Upper  Canada  for  thirty-three  years 
exhibited  the  most  conspicuous  talent  and  integ- 
rity, and  won  the  good-will  of  all  Canadians. 

During  the  early  part  of  Governor  Maitland's 
r/gime,  one  Robert  Gourlay,  a  Scotchman,  was 
making  no  small  stir  in  the  Province.  He  had 
come  to  Canada  in  i8i7with  the  object  of  bring- 
ing out  a  company  of  emigrants,  should  he  find 
the  country  suitable  to  his  intentions.  Robert 
Gourlay  before  coming  here  had  shown  himself 
to  be  by  nature  an  agitator.  Possessed  of  con- 
siderable ability  he  nevertheless  was  lacking  in 
that  mental  balance  necessary  to  effect  a  sound 
reform  of  public  evils  of  government.  He  was 
withal  quick  to  discern  such  evils  and  abuses,  and 
equally  quick  in  his  endeavours  to  correct  them 


without  duly  considering  the  circumstances  and 
consequences.  He  went  directly  to  the  root  or  sup- 
posed root  of  such  evils  and  spared  neither  person 
nor  system  in  his  onslaught.  He  was  sufiiciently 
astute  to  seek  all  possible  information  tosupport  his 
contention,  and  therefore  took  steps  to  collect 
statistics  on  the  subjects  which  soon  engaged  his 
attention  in  the  Province.  He  sent  circulars  to  the 
several  municipalities  submitting  a  number  of 
questions  to  be  answered  officially  by  each  muni- 
cipal council  and  relating  to  the  condition  r.nd  re- 
quirements of  the  country. 


Sir  John  Colborne,  1st  Lord  Seaton. 

His  31st  and  last  question  was:  "What  in 
your  opinion  retards  the  improvement  of  your 
township  in  particular,  or  of  the  Province  in  gen- 
eral, and  what  would  most  contribute  to  the 
same  ?  "  To  answer  this  question  fully,  and  as  he 
desired  it  answered,  would  have  been  to  point  the 
finger  at  the  Clergy  Reserves,  the  Crown  Lands 
administration,  the  wild  lands  held  by  speculators 
and  all  the  other  causes  of  party  difference.  The 
friends  ofthe  Government  quickly  discovered  the 
danger,  and  took  effectual  steps  to  prevent  many 
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replies  from  being  received.  Mr.  Gourlay,  how- 
ever, made  himself  heard  through  the  press  and 
succeeded  in  creating  considerable  excitement 
amongst  the  people.  He  made  arrangements  to 
hold  a  Convention  at  York  to  adopt  a  petition 
which  he  had  prepared  for  presentation  to  the 
British  Parliament,  asking  for  an  investigation  of 
public  affairs  in  Upper  Canada.  The  vituperative 
language  used  in  the  petition  laid  him  open  to  the 
chargeof  criminal  libel,  and  no  time  was  lost  in 
bringing  him  to  trial,  but  for  the  time  being  he 
escaped  punishment.  Governor  Maitland  in 
his  ensuing  Speech  to  Parliament  alluded  to  Gour- 
lay as  one  attempting  to  excite  discontent  and 
organize  sedition,  and  intimated  that  such  a  con- 
vention of  delegates  as  he  had  proposed  could  not 
exist  without  danger  to  the  constitution.  The 
term  "  Convention  "  was  an  importation  from  the 
States  and  new  to  Canadians,  and  the  fact  was 
not  unnoticed  ;  the  people,  although  dissatisfied 
in  many  cases  with  the  Government,  disliking 
anything  savouring  of  republicanism.  The  Leg- 
islative Assembly  was,  therefore,  induced  to  pass 
an  Act  for  preventing  certain  meetings  within  the 
Province,  and  Gourlay  was  accused  of  being  a 
seditious  person  and  served  with  an  order  to  leave 
the  Province.  He  refused  to  do  so  and  was 
placed  in  confinement.  Ultimately,  after  being 
imprisoned  until  his  mind  became  affected,  he 
was  released  on  condition  that  he  should  leave 
the  Province  forthwith.  He  crossed  to  the  States 
and  then  went  to  England. 

The  Administration  of  Governor  Maitland  from 
1818  to  1828  had  in  many  respects  a  trying  time, 
but  the  Tory  party  was  like  a  huge  tree  whose  roots 
extended  into  every  portion  of  the  Government 
system.  Provincial  and  local,  and  it  was  able  to 
resist  all  the  gales  of  opposition,  and  to  in  no  re- 
spect show  indications  of  decay  or  upheaval. 
During  this  decade  a  number  of  individuals 
appear  on  the  stage  of  political  action  in  the 
Province  whose  personality  was  made  manifest 
during  the  succeeding  ten  years  which  included 
the  year  of  the  Rebellion.  The  lines  of  political 
parties  became  more  distinct.  The  "Family 
Compact "  and  their  adherents  were  known  as 
Tories.  There  was  a  small  party  who  generally 
supported  the  Government,  but  was  in  favour  of 
a    more    responsible    Executive.        This    party 


gradually  came  to  be  called  Conservatives,  as 
they  desired  at  the  same  time  to  conserve  British 
institutions.  In  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition 
were  two  classes.  One  was  the  Reform  element 
which  wished  to  curtail  the  Executive  power 
and  effect  reform  by  considerate  and  conciliatory 
constitutional  means.  The  difference  between 
the  Reformer  and  the  Conservative  was  little  more 
than  in  name.  The  more  bitter  opponents  of 
the  governing  party  were  called  Radicals  and 
most  of  them  were  willing  to  step  without  the 
bounds  of  the  constitution  to  obtain  relief  for 
their  grievances  and  even  to  rebel  against  con- 
stituted authority.  This  class  was  largely 
republican  in  theory  and  sentiment. 

The  person  destined  to  act  the  most  conspicu- 
ous part  from  this  time  until  the  closing  events 
of  the  Rebellion  now  makes  his  appearance. 
William  Lyon  Mackenzie  was  a  remarkable  man. 
By  many  Canadians  his  name  is  highly  venerated 
as  that  of  a  patriot  above  all  names  in  the  annals 
of  his  Province.  To  him  they  think  is  due  the 
credit  of  originating  the  doctrine  of  Responsible 
Government  and  of  indirectly  securing  that  bless- 
ing to  Upper  Canada.  By  many  others  he  is  re- 
garded as  an  unspeakable  firebrand  who  was  only 
contented  when  endeavouring  to  light  the  torch 
of  dissension  and  anarchy.  It  may  be  too  soon 
to  impartially  weigh  his  conduct  in  the  balance  of 
human  judgment.  His  acts,  however,  may  be 
presented  for  consideration.  He  was  born  at 
Dundee,  Scotland,  March  12,  1795.  His  father 
dying  when  the  son  was  only  a  week  old,  he  was 
brought  up  by  a  devoted  mother  and  with  his 
common  education  he  received  from  her  the  teach- 
ings of  strict  religion  and  morality.  After  leaving 
school  he  increased  his  store  of  knowledge  by 
extensive  promiscuous  reading.  Not  succeeding 
in  his  efforts  to  make  his  way  in  life  he  embarked 
fit  Canada  in  April,  1820.  He  engaged  in  suc- 
cessful business  until  1824,  when  he  abandoned 
trade  to  engage  in  journalism  and  to  pursue  a 
political  life.  In  adopting  this  course  he  seems 
to  have  been  influenced  by  one  Robert  Randal, 
an  American  settler  in  Canada.  Mackenzie  issued 
the  first  number  of  the  Colonial  Advocate  at 
Queenston,  Upper  Canada,  May  18,  1824.  In 
the  first  issue  a  general  survey  of  matters  govern- 
mental and  political  was  made.     Exceptions  were 
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taken  to  many  alleged  evils,  and  suggestions  for 
improvements  and  reform  announced.  Although 
the  utterances  were  far  short  of  those  subsequently 
employed  in  opprobrium  and  denunciation, 
they  were  sufficiently  strong  and  stinging  to  create 
intense  feelings  of  resentment  amongst  the  Gov- 
ernment party.  One  of  its  newspaper  organs 
proposed  that  Mackenzie  should  be  banished  from 
the  Province  and  the  whole  edition  of  his  paper 
seized  and  destroyed.  Among  other  charges 
made  against  him  was  that  of  disloyalty,  but 
which  as  yet  could  hardly  be  substantiated,  and 
which  he  repudiated  in  glowing  terms.  In  No- 
vember following  he  returned  to  York  and  as 
time  passed  the  paper  became  more  and  more 
personal  and  abusive. 

Governor  Maitland  at  first  had  been  supported 
by  a  majority  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  but 
this  was  not  to  continue.  Portentous  events  were 
approaching  and  a  determined  attack  was  to  be 
made  upon  the  citadel  of  Executive  power.  The 
principles  of  reform  were  being  diligently  incul- 
cated among  the  people.  Not  a  few  ot  the  Old 
Country  settlers  who  had  at  first  sided  with  the 
Government  began  to  look  askance  it  the  politi- 
cal machinory  of  which  the  motive  power  was 
stated  to  originate  with  an  oligarchy  and  to  be 
subservient  to  its  interests  only.  The  leaven  of 
republicanism  was  ever  at  work.  The  result  of  a 
general  election  (1820)  was  a  marked  increase  of 
strength  in  the  Opposition  in  the  Legislative  As-, 
sembly — the  number  of  which  had  recently  been 
increased  by  Legislative  enactment.  This  body 
passed  Act  after  Act  which  reflected  more  or  less 
upon  the  Executive  power.  Committees  of  In- 
vestigation were  appointed  whose  duties  were  to 
find  proof  of  the  alleged  abuses  of  power  by  the 
official  classes.  The  debates  were  often  charac- 
terized by  acrimonious  and  vehement  assault  on 
the  various  public  Departments  and  the  persons 
in  office. 

The  Clergy  Reserves  question  was  a  frequent 
subject  for  animadversion.  There  was  still  a 
determination  to  retain  these  lands  for  the  Church 
of  England,  and  Church  and  State  was  yet  a 
watchword  with  the  Tories.  The  Presbyterians 
held  that  as  a  Protestant  Church  they  were  en- 
titled to  a  portion  of  the  reserved  lands.  But  a 
feeling  was  growing  that    the  Clergy  Reserves 


should  be  devoted  to  educational  purposes.  The 
irresponsible  power  of  the  Governor  and  Execu- 
tive was  more  and  more  discussed  as  measure 
after  measure  passed  by  the  Assembly  was  rend- 
ered inoperative  by  the  Legislative  Council — 
among  them  being  an  Act  to  empower  Metho- 
dist ministers  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony. 
Meanwhile  Mackenzie  renounced  all  moderation 
through  his  paper  and  was  aiming  epithets  strong, 
offensive  and  frequently  foul,  at  the  Government 
and  individuals  in  authority.  At  last,  smarting 
under  his  scorpion  whip,  a  ruthless  attack  was 


William  Lyon  Mackenzie. 

made  by  a  number  of  too  ardent  young  men  on 
his  printing  office  while  he  was  absent  and  much 
injury  was  done — ^June  8th,  1826. 

Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  in  making  a  tour 
through  the  Province,  took  occasion  to  speak  in 
disrespectful  terms  of  the  action  of  the  majority 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  that  body  in 
return  passed  an  emphatic  censure  on  His  Excel- 
lency for  his  apparently  contemptuous  words. 
The  general  election  of  1828  gave  evidence  of 
some  popular  u.jcontent.    The  strength  of  the 
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Opposition  was  increased  and  amongst  the  new 
members  was  William  Lyon  Mackenzie.     To  the 
great    gratification    of   the    Reform   party,    Sir 
Peregrine  was  now  recalled,  and  this  for  the  time 
being  arrested  the  fury  of  the  Opposition.     Sir 
John  Colborne,  the  succeeding  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor,  arrived   toward  the  close  of  1828.     It  was 
believed  that  he  had  come  with  Imperial  instruc- 
tions to  meet,  as  far  as  possible,  the  wishes  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  and  to  endeavour  to  remove 
existing  discontent.     The   new    Parliament  met 
on  January  29, 1829,  and  Marshall  Spring  Bidwell 
was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House.*     He  was  the 
son  of  Barnabas  Bidwell,  and,  both  being  natives 
of  New  England,  they  were  avowed  Republicans, 
who  omitted  no  opportunity  to  indoctrinate  the 
minds  of  Canadians  with  the  principles  of  that 
form  of  government.     Honest,  educated,  clever 
and  fluent  of  pen  and  speech,  they  in  many  ways 
exerted  a  baneful  influence  on  those  with  whom 
they  came  in  contact.    The  son  was  a  member 
of  the  Upper  Canada  Bar,  and  much  respected, 
but  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  in  an  unosten- 
tatious way  he  had  much  to  do  in  brmging  about 
the  Rebellion,  and  was  cognizant  of  every  move- 
ment,  to  which   he  also  readily  gave  his    legal 
advice. 

The  Address  of  the  Assembly  in  reply  to  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  was  not  calculated  to 
abate  the  conflict  between  the  Assembly  and  the 
Executive.  It  contained  a  claim  that  the  Assem- 
bly should  be  the  constituted  advisers  of  His 
Excellency ;  it  had  a  personal  reflection  on  the 
previous  Administration  ;  it  expressed  the  hope 
that  His  Excellency's  Administration  would  rise 
above  suspicion  ;  that  the  wishes  and  interest  of 
the  people  would  be  properly  respected ;  that  the 
revenues  would  be  devoted  to  public  improve- 
ments, and  so  on.  It  was  intended  to  place  the 
new  Lieutenant-Governor  in  such  a  position  as 
to  compromise  him,  so  that  he  would  be  obliged 
to  resist  the  influence  of  the  Executive  Council. 
In  this  they  were  disappointed.  It  was  soon  to 
be  known  that  Governor  Colborne  was  a  firm 
adherentofthe  policy  of  irresponsible  Government. 


Editor's  Notr.  The  election  of  such  a  man  naturally  accen- 
tuated the  lines  between  the  British  and  American  elements,  and 
strengthened  the  |insilion  of  the  dominant  party  by  helping  to 
prove  the  accuracy  of  their  charges  of  disloyalty. 


Yet,  no  doubt  hj  pursued  what  he  deemed  to  be 
a  righteous  course.  At  this  time  the  Executive 
enjoyed  a  permanent  grant  of  money  which,  with 
the  territorial  revenue,  was  adequate  to  carry  on 
the  government  of  the  Province,  and  rendered  it 
independent  of  the  Assembly.  The  latter  body 
passed  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  Parliament 
should  control  the  revenue,  but  they  were  rejected 
by  the  Council.  Petitions  were  also  presented  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament  asking  for  redress  and 
responsible  administration. 

About  this  time  there  appeared  in  the  political 
arena  the  man  who  was  to  act  the  most  conspicuous 
part  in  securing  the  blessing  sought  for,  and  to 
whom  history  has  given  the  distinction  of  being  the 
Father  of  Responsible  Government,  although  not 
the  originator  of  the  doctrine.  This  was  Robert 
Baldwin,  son  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Baldwin,  a  dis- 
tinguished Reformer  who  himself  went  to  the 
verge  of  rebellion.  At  the  death  of  George  IV.  in 
June,  1830,  the  Legislature  was  dissolved,  and  a 
general  election  ensued.  The  battle  between  the 
two  parties  was  very  keen  and  resulted  in  the 
return  of  a  majority  of  Government  supporters. 
But  Mackenzie  ceased  not  in  his  warfare  against 
the  Government  in  the  Legislature.  He  moved 
for  Committees  to  enquire  into  this  and  into  that; 
he  assailed  the  Government  in  its  weakest  parts. 
The  increasing  cry  for  a  responsible  Executive 
gave  him  the  best  of  weapons.  The  Government 
party  watched  for  a  chance  to  reach  and  chain 
this  political  sleuth-hound,  and  an  opportunity  at 
last  presented  itself.  He  was  charged  with  a 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House.  A  motion 
to  expel  him  failed  at  first ;  but  a  second  charge 
proved  successful  and  he  was  expelled — 
only  to  be  again  re-elected.  This  performance 
was  repeated  five  times.  It  was  naturally  at- 
tended with  intense  excitement  throughout  the 
Province  and  considerable  increasing  sympathy 
was  felt  for  Mackenzie.  Meanwhile  he  held 
meetings  in  many  places  and  succeeded  in  having 
petitions  prepared,  and  largely  signed,  to  the 
Crown,  praying  for  relief  of  the  grievances  from 
which  the  Province  was  said  to  suffer.  At  this 
time  the  Judiciary  was  made  independent  of  the 
Government.  Meanwhile  the  sympathy  begotten 
for  Mackenzie  and  the  increased  feeling  against 
the  dominant  party,  had  a  decided  effect  on  the 
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electorate  and  the  general  elections  in  1834  gave 
the  Opposition  a  majority  once  more  in  the 
Assembly.    Bidwell  was  again  appointed  Speaker. 

This  majority,  however,  did  not  consist  solely 
of  Radicals.  An  important  contingent  consisted 
of  men  with  moderate  views,  warmly  attached  to 
British  institutions,  but  not  in  harmony  with  the 
Government.  They  desired  reform,  but  on  con- 
servative and  constitutional  lines.  The  most  im- 
portant fruit  of  this  Parliament  was  the  produc- 
tion of  the  celebrated  "  Grievance  Report  "  which 
aroused  the  Imperial  Government  to  a  greater 
attention  to  Upper  Canadian  aflairs.  A  policy 
of  conciliation  was  promised,  with  a  removal 
of  grievances.  But  Sir  John  Colborne  would  not 
recede  from  the  position  he  had  held  and  by  his  own 
request  was  recalled.  Mackenzie,  who  had  made 
a  lengthy  visit  to  England,  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  Joseph  Hume,  the  Radical  m.p. 
and  other  ultra  Liberds  in  high  positions,  and 
with  them  he  maintained  a  correspondence.  In 
1834  he  was  elected  the  first  Mayor  of  the  City 
of  Toronto  and  during  his  tenure  of  office  received 
from  Hume  a  letter,  extracts  from  which  he  pub- 
lished in  his  paper.  Amongst  other  violent  ex- 
pressions, Hume  wrote  that  the  treatment  which 
Mackenzie  had  received  from  the  Canadian  Par- 
liament would  hasten  a  crisis  which  would  "  ter- 
minate in  independence  and  freedom  from  the 
baneful  domination  of  the  Mother  Country." 
The  obvious  meaning  of  these  words,  although 
subsequently  modified  by  the  writer,  produced  a 
startling  effect  in  Upper  Canada.  To  the  Radi- 
cals it  seemed  a  full  endorsement  of  the  policy 
they  were  pursuing;  to  the  Government  it  was 
ample  proof  of  the  rebellious  designs  of  the  Oppo- 
sition. 

At  this  juncture  the  Imperial  Government  was 
anxious  to  do  what  was  best  for  the  welfare  of 
Upper  Canada.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  the 
desire  had  always  existed,  but  now  the  desire 
was  an  anxious  one.  The  strong  petitions  and 
addresses,  with  the  personal  representations  from 
the  Province,  had  produced  a  quickening  effect. 
It  was  now  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to 
select  the  most  suitable  person  to  fill  the  office  of 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Upper  Canada.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  such  an  individual  was  not 
easy  of  attainment.    The  task  to  be  undertaken 


by  such  an  official  was  most  difficult,  and  the 
reason  for  the  final  selection  of  Sir  Francis  Bond 
Head  remains  a  mystery.  He  received  the  ap- 
pointment very  much  to  his  own  surprise.  His 
qualifications  for  the  post  were  the  fact  of  his 
being  clever,  honest,  and  rather  shrewd.  His 
advent  to  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada  was  re- 
garded with  no  ordinary  interest.  On  the  part 
of  the  Tories  considerable  apprehension  was  felt, 
especially  as  the  moderate  Conservatives  could 
not  be  depended  upon  tb  support  an  entirely  ir- 
responsible Executive.  On  the  part  of  the  Radi- 
cals and  Reformers  there  was  great  expectation. 
They  believed  that  the  Colonial  Minister  had 
given  instructions  to  the  new  Governor  favour- 
able to  their  cause.  They  took  care  that  he 
should  be  provided,  not  only  with  the  "  Grievance 
Report "  and  all  other  literature  representing 
their  views,  but  by  early  interviews  after  his 
arrival  intended  to  present  to  his  mind  the  state 
of  affairs  from  their  point  of  view. 

But  they  over-reached  themselves.  Sir  Francis 
was  sufficiently  discerning  to  discover  latent  mo- 
tives in  much  that  was  brought  to  his  attention. 
He  discovered  in  Bidwell  a  republican,  in  Rolph 
a  schemer,  in  Mackenzie  a  demagogue.  At  the 
same  time  the  governing  party  was  not  idle.  It 
is  often  in  the  social  circle  that  most  can  be 
effected  in  political  issues.  And  herein  it  was 
that  the  Tories  ever  had  the  advantage  of  their 
adversaries,  most  of  whom  were  quite  without 
the  aristocratic  circle  of  which  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  daily  and  nightly  formed  the  central 
star.  To  what  extent  Sir  Francis  was  thus  in- 
fluenced may  be  a  matter  of  doubt.  But  doubt- 
less he  intended  to  act  independently  of  these 
and  all  other  influences  which  might  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  him.  Perhaps  he  succeeded.  He 
was  a  man  of  the  world  and  had  a  good  opinion 
of  his  own  discernment  and  judgment,  but  in 
some  matters  he  had  to  look  for  advice.  He 
had  discovered  amongst  the  Reformers  who 
came  to  enlighten  him,  not  only  a  lukewarm- 
ness  to  British  connection,  but  an  inclination  to 
republicanism.  To  what  extent  this  feeling  pre- 
vailed in  the  public  mind  he  could  only  form 
an  opinion  from  what  he  heard,  and  he  had  the 
frequent  opportunity  of  hearing  what  members 
of  the  "  Family  Compact "  believed. 
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The  new  Lieuteuant-Governor  had  instructions 
to  concihate  the  Assembly,  in  which  the  Reform- 
ers had  a  majority,  and,  vacancies  having  occurred 
in  the  Executive  Council,  he  was  asked  to  select 
persons  to  fill  them  from  the  Reform  party.  In 
pursuance  of  his  instructions  he  complied  with 
this  request,  and  offered  the  positions  to  con- 
spicuous Reformers — John  Henry  Dunn,  John 
Rolph,  and  Robert  Baldwin.  They  at  first  de- 
clined unless  all  the  old  members  of  the  Council 
were  dismissed  to  be  replaced  by  Reformers, 
but  Sir  Francis  declined  to  do  this,  and  after 
some  hesitation  the  appointments  were  accepted. 
But  they  soon  found  or  believed  that  the  Gov- 
ernor chose  to  consult  them  only  in  such  minor 
matters  as  he  thought  fit.  As  hitherto,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  make  his  own  appointments  to  vacant 
offices.  Of  these  favoured  persons  he  could 
have  had  no  personal  knowledge.  It  was  claimed 
that  some  power  at  work  behind  the  throne 
was  guiding  his  footsteps.  The  Executive  Council 
remonstrated  in  vain,  and  after  some  correspond- 
ence all  of  the  Council,  old  and  new  members 
alike,  resigned  (March,  1836).  Indeed  both  parties 
in  Parliament  were  aroused  to  remonstrance  and 
a  resolution  was  adopted,  all  but  unanimously, 
condemning  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 

This  was  a  new  and  extraordinary  feature  in 
the  political  complexion  of  affairs.  The  Tory 
party  as  well  as  the  Radicals  were  at  variance 
with  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  But  Sir  Francis 
Bond  Head  was  not  dismayed  at  the  combined 
action  against  his  course.  He  appealed  by  proc- 
lamation to  the  loyalty  of  the  people  at  large ; 
he  made  it  appear  that  the  integrity  of  the 
Province  as  a  British  Colony  was  imperilled ; 
that  republicanism  threatened  the  community  ; 
and  that  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  censuring 
him  had  aimed  a  blow  at  British  connection. 
How  much  of  this  he  himself  believed  is  uncer- 
tain. He  certainly  had  reason  to  believe  that 
republicanism  was  abroad  ;  yet  what  had  that  to 
do  with  his  arbitrary  appointments  to  office  ?  He 
was,  however,  successful  in  his  appeal.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  people  believed  there  was  truth  in 
the  cry  of  alarm  and  sympathized  with  his  in- 
trepid effort  to  save  the  country.  He  became 
popular,  and  although  Parliament  appealed  to  the 
Imperial  Government  it  was  in  vain.     Sir  Francis 


was  able  to  point  to  tiie  expressed  views  of  the 
people  whose  servant  the  Assembly  was.  It  was 
a  singular  state  of  affairs.  The  Tories  were  now 
jubilant.  The  moderate  Conservatives  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  it.  The  moderate  Re- 
formers were  silent.  The  ultra-Radicals  began 
to  conspire  for  open  rebellion  ;  but  they  were  in- 
discreet. 

At  this  time  Lower  Canada  was  in  a  state  of 
semi-revolt  led  by  Papineau,  and  there  was  mutual 
sympathy  between  the  malcontents  of  the  two 
Provinces.  A  letter  received  by  Speaker  Bidwell 
from  Papineau,  containing  a  threat  that  the 
United  States  would  assist  the  Republicans  in 
Canada,  was  injudiciously  made  public  and  gave 
the  Lieut. -Governor  fresh  fuel  with  which  to  feed 
the  flame  of  loyalty — of  which  his  position  made 
him  the  embodiment  and  centre.  All  these  mat- 
ters were,  of  course,  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Home  Government,  and  tended  to  cast  sus- 
picion upon  the  opponents  of  Sir  Francis.  In  his 
despatches  to  the  Colonial  Minister  the  latter 
declared  that  the  course  he  was  pursuing  would 
ultimately  result  in  reconciliation  between  the 
contending  parties  and  in  a  firm  establishment  of 
peaceful  government  satisfactory  to  all.  But  this 
scanning  of  the  political  field  was  not  sufficiently 
penetrating  to  discern  the  latent  forces  at  work 
within  the  Province.  The  Governor  seemed  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  the  deeply-rooted  love  of 
self-government  which  resided  in  the  breasts  of 
the  Canadian  people  and  was,  for  the  time-being, 
submerged  by  the  equally  strong  attachment  to 
the  Crown  and  British  institutions.  To  fortify 
himself,  however,  he  resolved  to  dissolve  Parlia- 
ment and  appeal  to  the  people,  now  glowing  with 
loyalty,  and  thus  secure  a  Legislative  Assembly 
after  his  own  mind  and  heart.  The  House  was 
accordingly  dissolved  on  May  28,  1836. 

The  way  was  made  easy  for  him  by  the  public 
addresses  presented  from  different  parts  of  the 
Province,  and  the  result  was  all  he  could  desire. 
The  principal  and  most  dangerous  of  his  oppon- 
ents, including  Bidwell  and  Mackenzie,  were 
rejected  at  the  polls.  His  triumph,  however,  was 
shortly  after  over-clouded  by  admonitions  from 
the  Home  authorities.  The  Radical  party,  though 
discon^ fitted,  woiild  not  be  overcome.  Grave 
charges  were  elaborated  against  the  Lieutenant- 
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Governor  and  the  Executive  Council  recently 
chosen,  to  the  effect  that  they  had  resorted  to 
illegal  means  in  the  recent  elections,  and  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  person  of  Dr.  Duncombe  was  sent 
to  England  by  the  Radicals  to  place  them  before 
the  Colonial  Minister.  The  widely  divergent 
representations  of  thfl  Governor,  supported  by 
popular  [approval  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
Opposition  on  the  other,  could  not  be  compre- 
hended by  the  Colonial  Minister,  Lord  Glenelg. 
Sir  Francis  Bond  Head  offered  to  resign  but  there 
was  so  much  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  Minister 
that  he  decided  to  retain  him  in  office. 

A  noteworthy  event  occurred  about  this  time 
which  demanded  attention.  The  chief  contention 
of  the  Reformers  was  for  a  Responsible  Govern- 
ment and  that  the  Legislative  Assembly  should 
control  the  revenue.  There  was  the  same  demand 
in  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  and  this  was 
actually  conceded  by  the  Crown — instructions  to 
that  effect  being  sent  to  the  Lieut.-Governor  of 
that  Province.  As  a  principle  of  justice  the  same 
concession  must  be  made  to  Upper  Canada,  and 
the  Lieut.-Governor  was  duly  informed  that  the 
instructions  given  to  the  Governor  of  New  Bruns- 
wick  would  apply  to  his  Province  also.  But  Sir 
Alexander  Campbell,  the  Governor  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, replied  to  thb  Colonial  Minister  that  he 
would  resign  rather  than  comply  with  his  instruc- 
tions. This  caused  the  Imperial  authorities  to 
hesitate,  and  the  matter  remained  in  abeyance,  so 
that  Sir  Francis  was  not  obliged  to  concede 
that  to  which  he  was  decidedly  opposed.  The 
important  fact  to  notice  is  that  the  Crown  was 
willing  to  allow  a  responsible  Executive  in  Upper 
Canada  before  armed  rebellion  had  occurred.  It 
follows  that  the  claim  that  the  Mackenzie  Rebel- 
lion was  justifiable  inasmuch  as  it  brought  about 
Responsible  Government  has  no  ground  to  stand 
upon. 

The  defeat  of  the  Radical  leaders  did  not  render 
them  inactive — especially  the  impulsive  Mac- 
kenzie. Some  of  them  engaged  in  secret  and 
less  ostentatious  efforts  to  circumvent  the  Gover- 
nor, and  to  bring  about  a  revolution  and  separa- 
tion from  Great  Britain.  In  fact,  secret  traitors 
were  at  work.  Mackenzie  was  a  less  dangerous 
man  because  he  openly  did  what  he  could  to  stir 
up  strife.     His  first  paper  had  for  a  time  been 


discontinued;  but  soon  after  the  election  he  issued 
another,  The  Constitution,  which  became  a  vehicle 
of  the  most  passionate  diatribes  and  abuse.  He 
also  held  meetings  in  various  places  endeavour- 
ing to  arouse  and  intensify  discontent.  Even 
words  of  treason  were  fearlessly  uttered  and 
written.  The  Radical  party  had  become  a  Re- 
publican party.  The  rebellion  developing  in 
Lower  Canada  contributed  to  fan  the  rising  flame 
of  revolt,  constant  intercourse  was  maintained 
between  the  factions  of  the  two  Provinces,  and 
eventually  a  simultaneous  rising  was  decided 
upon.  While  rebellion  was  thus  ripening  Sir 
Francis  did  not  rest  upon  a  bed  of  roses.  He 
was  not  in  accord  with  the  Executive  Council 
and  he  received  repeated  reproofs  from  the  Co- 
lonial Minister,  so  that  he  a  second  time  offered 
his  resignation.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  refused  to  believe  at  this 
time  that  the  Province  was  threatened  with  armed 
rebellion. 

The  work  of  preparation  for  overt  action  was 
proceeded  with  during  the  latter  months  of  1837. 
On  August  2nd  a  "  Declaration  of  the  Reformers 
of  Toronto  to  their  fellow-Reformers  in  Upper 
Canada"  had  been  published  in  7/t£CoHs/{7i(/io;(. 
It  was  signed  by  nineteen  prominent  Radicals 
and  was  in  reality  a  Declaration  of  Independence. 
A  Vigilance  Committee  was  appointed  at  the  same 
time,  and  Mackenzie  was  made  agent  and  corres- 
ponding secretary.  A  plan  for  visiting  and 
organizing  the  Reformers  of  the  Province  as  a 
political  Union  was  adopted  at  a  secret  meeting. 
Without  particularizing  the  items  of  the  plan, 
it  may  be  stated  that  it  was  designed  to  be 
serviceable  for  military  purposes,  and  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  several  societies  could  be 
readily  changed  into  military  officers  and  soldiers. 
There  were  to  be  four  separate  centres  of  action 
apart  from  Toronto.  The  only  show  of  secrecy 
was  that  members  should  be  known  to  one 
another.  At  the  beginning  of  September  a  series 
of  meetings  in  the  country  parts  were  commenced 
which  were  addressed  by  Mackenzie.  These  meet- 
ings continued  up  to  the  time  of  theoutbreak — some 
200  altogether  being  held.  At  nearly  all  of  the  meet- 
ings the  Toronto  Declaration  was  adopted  and  in 
some  places  drilling  and  rifle  shooting  were  prac- 
tised.    In  November  one  thousand  five  hundred 
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names  of  persons  were  pivcn  as  ready  to  place 
themselves  underarms. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  Novt-inber  that,  at  a 
secret  meeting  in  Toronto,  Mackenzie  Hrst  boldly 
announced  that  hostile  action  Bliould  at  once 
commence.  Sir  Francis  Hond  Head  had  mean- 
while sent  all  available  troops  to  help  in  Lower 
Canada,  leaving  the  Province  largely  destitute  of 
trained  defenders.  At  the  same  time  some  4,000 
muskets  were  placed  in  the  keeping  of  the  Toronto 
authorities,  being  deposited  in  the  City  Hall  and 
guarded  by  a  small  body  of  volunteers.  These 
circumstances  were  eminently  favourable  to  the 
conspirators,  and  the  opportunity  was  not  ne- 
glected. Armed  rebellion  was  about  to  become  a 
reality.  But  what  were  the  chances  of  success? 
Mackenzie,  Rolph  and  their  coadjutors  in  con- 
spiracy were  as  much  mistaken  as  was  Sir  Francis, 
who  would  not  believe  that  insurrection  was 
imminent.  Of  the  Reform  party  a  considerable 
number  were  attached  to  Hritish  connection. 
The  Imperial  Government  had  shown  a  disposi- 
tion to  concede  such  reforms  as  it  was  made  clear 
were  adapted  for  the  benefit  of  the  Province. 
While  the  disloyal  were  assertive  in  thoir  conduct, 
the  loyal  element  was  like  a  deep  stream  flowing 
onward  with  noiseless  power. 

Finally  the  day  was  appointed  for  the  rising  to 
take  place.  The  plan  arranged  was  simple,  feasi- 
ble, and,  in  view  of  the  apparent  apathy  of  the 
authorities,  promised  a  successful  beginning.  The 
rebels  were  to  convene  at  a  spot  a  few  miles  north 
of  Toronto  on  Yonge  Street,  on  a  certain  day 
<7th  December,  1837),  armed  with  pikes  and  such 
arms  as  might  be  gathered  at  their  homes. 
They  were  to  march  into  the  city  at  night,  take 
possession  of  the  arms  in  the  City  Hall,  and  then 
seize  the  person  o*'the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and 
any  others  who  resisted  their  proceedings.  They 
expected  many  of  the  citizens  to  at  once  join 
their  force,  and  others  to  remain  quiet.  A  new 
Government  was  to  be  organized  (a  Republican 
Government),  and  Dr  Rolph  was  already  selected 
to  occupy  the  office  of  President.  Thereafter,  it 
was  believed,  the  people  of  the  Province  would 
bow  in  submission  to  the  newly  constituted 
administration.  It  was  thought  by  many  that  all 
this  could  be  done  without  bloodshed;  but  did 
the  ieaders  believe  so  ?     It  can  hardly  be  supposed 


that  they  were  wanting  in  common  sense.  As  to 
Mackenzie,  although  the  apparent  leader,  ho  was 
not  the  chief  criminal. 

He  was  scarcely  responsible  lor  his  conduct. 
He  was  an  example  of  the  saying  that  whom  the 
Gods  intend  to  destroy  they  first  make  mad. 
liut  the  others,  the  instigators,  were  not  mad. 
Their  ambitious  hopes  rested  not  by  any  means 
alone  on  the  rebellious  element  in  the  Province, 
but  on  expectations  of  assistance  from  the  States. 
They  no  doubt  would  prefer  to  accomplish  their 
ends  without  the  sacrifice  of  life,  but  they  could 
not  have  believed  this  to  be  possible.  It  is  a 
terrible  thing  to  take  up  arms  against  constituted 
authority  and  the  reason  must  indeed  be  potent 
to  justify  such  action.  Every  mode  of  redress 
of  intolerable  evils  must  be  exhausted  ;  at  the 
same  time  there  should  be  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  success.  These  rebeh  of  1837  blindly  sup- 
posed that  as  previous  rebellions  in  America  had 
proved  successful  so  likewise  would  this  one.  It 
was  declared  to  be  a  parallel  case  with  the  revolt 
of  the  British  American  Colonies,  and  the  result 
was  expected  to  be  the  same.  But  the  circum- 
stances of  this  rebellion  were  so  immeasurably 
puerile  compared  with  the  other  that  one  is 
immersed  in  wonder  at  their  credulity.  The 
whole  episode  was  like  a  buflesque  with  a  touch 
of  tragedy.  The  emetite  did  not  even  rise  to 
the  dignity  of  a  rebellion.  There  was  not  one 
among  the  leaders  endowed  with  the  ability  or 
courage  requisite  to  lead  successfully  even  a  mob, 
and  the  rebel  gathering  was  little  more  than  a 
rabble,  while  the  result  was  a  mere  fiasco. 

The  rebels  did  not  even  enter  Toronto  ;  so  they 
did  not  seize  the  arms  necessary  to  murder  their 
fellow-countrymen,  nor  did  they  make  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor a  prisoner.  But  they  did  con- 
vince Sir  Francis  that  active  rebellion  was  in- 
tended, and  more  unfortunately,  they  caused 
bloodshed  and  brought  some  of  their  number  to 
the  gallows  afterwards.  This  overt  act  of  the 
rebels  was  like  a  spark  applied  to  tinder  in  arous- 
ing the  patriotism  of  the  people,  which  blazed 
forth  with  splendid  energy.  Like  a  torrent  also 
it  swept  over  the  Province  submerging  disloyalty 
and  republicanism,  and  giving  fertility  to  the 
living  force  of  British  principles  and  British 
connection.     The  puerile  disturbances  which  sub<- 
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seqticntly  took  place  in  other  parts  of  the  Prov- 
ince, and  the  troubles  which  CDntiniied  for  some 
time  to  disturb  the  frontier,  need  not  bo  dwelt 
upon.  Mucken/ie,  with  Rolph  and  some  others 
who  had  escaped,  inaugurated  the  hostile  mani- 
festation, but  it  was  merely  an  exhibition  of  the 
filibustering  propensity  of  Canada's  persistent 
enemy.  It  has  ever  been  a  set  purpose  shown  by 
the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States 
to  possess  themselves  of  Canada,  and  everything 
has  been  done  which  so-called  "  statecraft " 
could  desire  to  accomplish  this  end. 

At  no  time  was  there  the  slightest  chance  of 
success  for  the  invading  bandits. in  the  attempt 
to  obtain  a  foothold  in  the  Province.  And  only 
an  insane  man  would  have  persisted  as  did 
Mackenzie  in  such  futile  efforts.  Ultimately  the 
shame  of  their  conduct  was  such  that  the  United 
States  Government  took  steps  to  suppress  the 
gang  of  ruffians  which  gathered  along  the  borders 
of  Canada,  and  the  so-called  rebellion  was  at  an 
end.  The  result,  however,  of  this  unrighteous 
uprising  to  certain  rebels  who  had  been  captured 
red-handed  had  also  to  be  met.  The  blood  of 
Colonel  Moodie  and  other  victims  cried  from  the 
ground,  and  stern  justice  had  to  be  meted  out. 
Of  some  who  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the 
law,  it  may  be  thought,  indeed  is  often  de- 
clared, that  justice  should  have  been  tempered 
with  mercy,  and  the  life  of  husband  and  father 
have  been  spared.  But  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  trials  were  conducted  with  strict 
regard  to  the  rights  of  the  accused.  If  the 
ears  of  supreme  authority  were  closed  to  the 
appeals  for  mercy  from  friends  and  relatives  of 
the  condemned,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
was  necessary  to  consider  the  future  safety  and 
welfare  of  the  country ;  to  impress  upon  the  public 
mind  with  no  tender  touch  that  rebellion  in  the 
Province  was  a  crime.  It  was  requisite  to  exhibit 
a  deterrent  force  to  prevent  any  recurrence  of 
rebellion  or  bloodshed.  It  was  necessary,  once 
for  all,  to  show  that  Republicanism  could  have  no 
place  of  abode  in  Canada,  and  that  traitors  to 
British  connection  must  understand  that  any 
attempt  to  sever  the  connection  would  be  at  the 
peril  of  their  life. 

A  review,  necessarily  brief,  has  been  given  of 
the  events  connected  with   the  Government  of 


Upper  Canada  from  its  foundation  to  the  time  of 
the  Rebellion.  The  origin  of  the  various  elements 
of  discontent  and  discord  among  tlie  people  has 
been  indicated;  reference  to  certain  individuals 
who  acted  a  more  conspicuous  part  in  the  drama 
of  political  life  during  that  period  has  been  made, 
and  the  insurrection  itself  delineated.  Not  a  little 
has  been  said  in  the  text,  more  or  less  derogatory 
to  the  conduct  of  the  several  occupants  of  the 
Gubernatorial  chair  and  their  successive  advisers. 
The  "  Family  Compact"  has  not  bv.cn  spared,  and 
indeed  it  is  almost  impossible  to  fnid  a  writer  who 
does  it  reverence.  Yet  is  there  nothing  to  be  said 
for  it  ?  Is  it  not  possible  to  say  a  good  deal  in 
its  favour  ?  Were  not  the  several  Governors  and 
their  advisers  creatures  of  circumstances  they 
were  powerless  to  remove  or  set  aside  ?  Did  they 
not  generally  act  within  the  bounds  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  1791  ?  Was  it  not  the  fault  of  the  pro- 
visions in  the  Imperial  Act  that  despotism  more 
or  less  prevailed  up  to  the  time  of  the  union  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  and  the  establishment 
of  Responsible  Government  ? 

It  is  unjust  to  blame  the  Governors  because 
they  sought  and  followed  the  advice  of  those  they 
would  naturally  presume  to  be  the  best  qualified 
to  be  councillors.  As  to  the  selfishness  of  the 
dominant  party  is  it  necessary  to  traverse  a  half 
century  back  to  find  the  Government  of  the  day 
self-seeking  or  meting  out  to  its  supporters  the 
spoils  of  office,  and  thus  strengthening  its  govern- 
mental stronghold  ?  Take  any  Administration  of 
modern  times,  and  can  it  be  truthfully  said  that 
it,  under  similar  circumstances,  with  the  same 
constitutional  system,  would  have  behaved  with 
greater  magnanimity  ?  Was  the  "  Family  Com- 
pact" in  its  steps  to  consolidate  powers  and 
increase  influence  doing  worse  than  has  been  done 
by  political  parties  in  subsequent  times  ?  And 
can  it  be  substantiated  that  those  who  so  vigour- 
ously  assailed  the  Government  would  not  have 
done  the  same  had  they  held  the  reins  of  power  ? 
It  may  be  urged  that  the  Government  would  not 
heed  the  public  voice  asking  for  removal  of  griev- 
ances ;  but  was  the  tone  of  that  voice  ever  mode- 
rate and  respectful  to  the  authorities  ?  On  the 
contrary  was  it  not  the  voice  of  the  agitator  and 
demagogue,  or  of  a  disappointed  seeker  for  official 
favours  to  which  he  was  not  entitled  ?     Is  it  in 
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hiirnnn  nature  to  yield  to  the  dcnianil  of  utiu  who 
spcakH  in  terms  of  opprobniiri),  noinetitnus  in  thu 
laii^uat^u  of  Hillinf;s|{ati:  ?  Wlic-n  oiiu  of  recent 
importation  prefers  charges  n^ainst  those  who 
were  the  founders  of  the  country,  could  Bitch  an 
assadant  be  rcj^ardod  with  C(|iianimity  ?  So  that, 
after  all,  takinf;  an  impartial  view  of  thu  early 
years  of  the  I'rovince,  much  is  to  be  found  to 
mitigate  the  jud(;ment  likely  to  be  ({ivcn  in  this 
last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

At  the  be^'imiinK  and  for  many  years  the  people 
f;enerally  did  not  possess  the  necessary  (|tialitica- 
tiona  to  intelligently  discharge  the  duties  pertain- 
ing to  Government.  The  administration  was 
necessarily  centralized  and  the  appointments  to 
office  had  to  be  made  from  a  class  competent  to 
perform  the  duties  pertaining  thereto.  The  nmre 
one  reflects  upon  the  course  of  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  Upper  Canada  up  to  1S37,  and  thu  attitude 


maintained  by  the  Home  Government  toward» 
the  Colony,  thu  more  clear  and  indubitable  does 
it  appear  that  the  insurrection  with  any  view  of 
separation  from  Great  Britain  was  altogether  un< 
Justifiable.  Did  not  England  make  concession 
after  concession  ?  The  constitution  allowed  the 
establishment  of  Church  and  State,  but  the  prin> 
ciplc  did  not  prevail.  The  exclusive  privilege 
claimed  by  the  Church  of  En(;land  was  not  upheld. 
The  administration  of  justice  had  been  severed 
from  the  Executive.  Many  just  causes  of  com- 
plaint had  been  effaced  and  obnoxious  laws  re- 
pealed. It  was  no  longer  illegal  to  hold  a  con- 
vention. A  tax  had  been  placed  on  wild  lands 
so  that  speculators  could  no  longer  with  advan- 
tage hold  uP'ultivated  land  in  the  settlements 
and  even  Kesponsiblo  Government  had  been  con« 
ceded  though  not  applied.  And  British  institutions 
had  finally  triumphed  over  American  principles. 


Joseph  Hume,  M.P. 


TfUi  rROUBLBS  OF  1837  IN  LOWER  CANADA 


BY 


N.  li,  DIONNH,  r.K  S.C,  U-KiNlallve  Librarian,  ),>ucli(e. 


The  cannon  of  tho  troubles  wliicli  liapponcd  in 
Lower  Ciiimdii  during'  tin;  years  18^7  and  18  }8 
arc  manifold.  I  will  eiitinieratc  the  principal 
ones : 

1.  Tho  vicious  composition  of  the  Kxecutive 
Council,  of  which  the  Jiidt^es  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  were  members. 

2.  The  participation  by  the  appointed  Lesisla- 
tivo  Councillors  in  popular  elections. 

3.  The  hostility  of  tiic  LeRislntivc  Council  to- 
wards the  Legislative  Assembly  niid  vice  versn. 

4.  The  accumulation  of  public  olTices  in  the 
hands  of  certain  favourites  of  the  Administra- 
tion. 

5.  The  inadequate  distribution  of  public  offices. 

6.  The  distribution  of  public  lands  amonj^s-t 
friends  of  the  Government  to  the  detriment  of 
colonization. 

7.  The  too  frequent  checking  of  the  passage  of 
Bills  adopted  by  the  Assembly. 

8.  The  need  for  tho  people  of  a  greater  liberty 
and  a  responsible  Ministry. 

The  Ninety-two  Resolutions,  prepared  in  iiSj4 
and  sent  to  England,  contained  all  the  grievances 
of  which  the  French-Canadians  could  complain. 
I  am  not  going  so  far  as  to  admit  that  all  of 
these  Resolutions  were  of  the  same  value,  but  it 
is  certain  to  an  impartial  mind  that  a  number  of 
them  were  well-grounded.  Thus,  the  Con- 
stitutional Act  of  1791  vrhich  then  ruled  Lower 
Canada  accorded  to  our  people  the  right  to  gov- 
ern themselves,  to  make  laws  and  to  apply  them. 
Unhappily,  there  was  not  a  responsible  Ministry, 
and  the  Legislative  Council  which  could  refuse 
its  consent  to  any  law  was  appointed  by  the 
Crown.  Here  were  two  serious  faults,  enough  in 
themselvestorenderthe  administrative  machinery 
almost  useless.  "  Without  a  Ministry,"  writes 
Macaulay,  in  his  History  of  the  Reign  of  William 
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III.,  "a  Parliamentary  Government  such  ns  ex- 
ists in  our  country  can  never  work  pioperly.  It 
is  indispensable  for  our  liberties  that  the  House 
of  Commons  should  have  the  means  of  exercis- 
iuK  over  the  Executive  power  a  real  control,  a 
sovereign  iniUience."  Lord  13roughani  agrees 
with  this.  This  passage  from  Macaulay  leads  us 
to  comprehend  tho  chief  fault  of  tho  ('onstitution 
of  1791 — no  Ministry  and  an  irresponsible  I-egis- 
lativo  Council  entirely  at  tho  disposition  1  thu 
Governors  who  appointed  it. 

Another  undeniable  fact  was  that  a  group  (-1 
Englishmen  did  not  conceal  their  ill-will  tow., 
tho  Er_>nch-Canadians,  whose  language  and  re- 
ligion they  woidd  have  liked  to  sec  disappear. 
This  was  too  much  to  expect  of  them,  for  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  did  not  permit  it,  and  this  Treaty 
merited  tho  respect  of  victor  and  van(piished 
alike.  Tho  fact  is,  that  people  still  entertained 
at  this  epoch  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  British 
Constitution.  Had  it  been  well  understood  it 
would  h.ive  permitted  them  to  make  moro  con- 
cessions to  a  people  who  were  easily  sul)ject  to 
all  authority,  civil  and  religious.  The  Catholic 
clergy  did  not  cease  to  preach  to  them  tolerance 
and  submission  to  the  yoke,  even  if  it  wounded 
them.  But  the  ailministrative  abuses  became  so 
crying,  the  instances  of  injustice  so  flagrant,  that 
the  same  people,  well-disposed  as  they  were  but 
urged  by  orators  to  fiery  outbursts,  and  breathing 
the  fire  of  an  exaggerated  patriotism,  entered 
without  perceiving  it  on  the  road  of  rebellion. 
The  greater  number  of  those  who  refrained  from 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  struggle  did  not  fail 
to  sympathize  with  tho  rebels,  so  that  the  discon- 
tent was  very  general. 

I  shall  not  pause  to  exonerate  or  to  blame  the 
actors  in  this  ill-timed  if  not  regrettable  affair. 
It  stands  out  clearly  from  thj  pages  of  this  tern- 
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pestnous  period  of  our  history,  that  the  Rebellion 
of  1837  had  the  good  effect  of  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  England  seriously  to  the  lot  of  the  French- 
Canadians,  and  to  the  desirability  of  giving  them 
a  share  in  that  British  liberty  of  which,  till  then, 
they  had  been  deprived.  Responsible  Govern- 
ment made  every  one  breathe  more  easily  and 
Canada  entered  on  an  era  of  tfalm  and  tranquillity 
which  continued  to  expand  under  the  beneficent 
influence  of  Iler  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  The 
rule  of  the  oligarchy,  which  sometimes  even  paid 
salaries  to  individuals  who  did  not  live  in  the 
country,  came  to  an  end,  and  finally  the  House 
of  Assembly  obtained  control  over  the  public 
funds,  and  pdjusted  the  expenses  to  meet  the 
popular  reqr.  2ments.  Some  writers  have,  per- 
haps, thrown  too  much  blame  for  the  troubles  of 
xSy/  on  the  spii  it  of  insubordination  amongst  the 
French-Canadians.  That  awards  them  too  large 
a  shara  of  the  responsibility,  for  they  were  not 
the  only  ones  to  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion. 
In  the  neighbouring  Pro\  .e,  inhabited  by  a  peo- 
ple speaking  English,  many  were  found  to  second 
the  movement  with  their  arms  and  their  money, 
and  v. hen  the  troubles  were  appeased,  Upper 
Canada  furnished  to  the  Australian  penal  colonies 
mire  convicts  than  Lower  Canada.  I  can,  there- 
fore, claim  that  the  responsibility  ought  to  be 
shared,  and  this  share,  whatever  it  may  be,  proves 
that  the  English  themselves,  whether  they  came 
from  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States,  had  no 
intention  of  letting  themselves  be  led  by  a  hand- 
ful of  men  who  seemed  more  disposed  to  enrich 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  public  treasury 
than  to  make  of  Canada  a  free,  rich,  and  perfectly 
organised  community. 

The  troubles  began  on  the  7th  of  May,  1837, 
at  the  time  of  the  first  great  meeting  held  at 
Saint-Ours,  a  parish  in  the  District  of  Richelieu, 
at  which  were  present  twelve  hundred  people 
from  the  surrounding  neighbourhood.  The  ora- 
tors of  the  day  were  Dr.  Wolfred  Nelson,  Dr. 
Cote,  M.  Marchesseau,  and  many  others,  who 
brought  to  a  white  heat  the  enthusiasm  of  a  peo- 
ple already  considerably  excited.  They  adopted 
many  resolutions,  but  all  were  not  marked  with 
the  stamp  of  wisdom  and  prudence.  Many  even 
were  far  from  bearing  the  character  of  dignity 
which    one   has    a  right  to  expect  from  an  op- 


pressed people.  On  the  14th  of  May  a  similar 
demonstration  w  j  repeatea  at  Saint- Laurent,  on 
the  Island  of  Montreal,  indicating  the  same  sort 
of  popular  effervescence.  "  It  is  to  be  feared," 
saul  Lc Canadien  at  the  time,  "that  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  at  Saint- Laurent  may  be  regarded 
as  the  work  of  a  childish  mind,  tathcr  than  that 
of  a  manly  determination ;  of  blind  passion  rather 
than  a  noble  indignation  ;  of  men  who  despair  of 
their  cause,  and  who,  in  surrendering  their  arms, 
make  a  face  at  their  conquerors,  rather  than  of 
men  who  have  still  faith  in  their  fortune." 

And,  continuing  this  sensible  language,  the 
Editor  of  Le  Canadicn  said  :  "  Certainly,  the 
patriotic  party  has  not  yet  surrendered  and  it 
can  still  take  a  good  position  in  the  face  of  the 
Imperial  authorities.  A  feeble  people  whom  one 
wished  to  oppress  could  find  even  in  its  feebleness 
a  moral  force  capable  of  arresting  the  arm  of  op- 
pression raised  against  it.  But  this  cannot  be 
done  by  clinging  to  expedients  which  must  cither 
draw  on  them  ridicule  and  pity,  or  else  serve  as 
a  pretext  for  measures  more  coercive  still  on  the 
part  of  a  sovereign  power  which  confessedly  they 
are  not  able  to  resist.  If  they  do  net  succeed 
with  these  measures,  and  what  chance  is  there, 
they  expose  us  all  to  the  laughter  of  our  ene- 
mies. What  if  they  should  really  succeed  though 
it  seems  so  impossible  I  England  will  say : 
*  Here  is  a  people  which  wishes  to  break  with 
me  and  revolts  against  my  supremacy.  I  must 
while  it  is  feeble  make  sure  that  it  will  never  in- 
jure me.  I  will  crush  it.'  And  we  shall  be  over- 
whelmed accordingly." 

Le  Catiadien  spoke  with  moderation  and  prud- 
ence. If  the  voice  had  been  listened  to,  there 
would  have  beon  no  sorrow  afterwards  over  the 
results  of  a  violence  as  ill-inspired  as  it  was  badly 
managed.  Instead  of  urging  on  the  people  to 
agitation,  to  excesses  of  all  kinds,  to  the  taking  up 
of  arms,  as  a  certain  part  of  the  press  did  urge 
them,  it  would  have  asked  for  pacific  manifesta- 
tions from  which  every  injurious  and  menacing 
expression  and  every  extreme  proposal  would  have 
been  banished.  Other  papers  served  by  unbal- 
anced writers  wanted  blood  and  the  masses, 
always  easy  to  influence,  let  themselves  be  carried 
away  in  a  current  which  could  only  lead  them 
into  a  ridiculous  position  as  well  as  to  a  disastrous 
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end.     The  struggle  of  the  earthen  vessel  against 
the  iron  pot. 

Notwithstandinjj  the  representations  of  wiser 
papers,  notwithstanding;  the  counsels  of  men  of 
influence  whose  character  should  have  won  more 
attention,  the  instigators  of  the  rebellion  continued 
to  arouse  the  country  from  its  peaceable  position- 
There  were  numerous  meetings  at  Longueuil,  at 
Berthier,  at  Saint  Rose,  at  Terrebonne,  at  Chrim- 
bly,  and  at  Sainte  Scholastique.  At  these,  M. 
Papineau,  the  chief  leader  of  the  insurrection,  Dr. 
O'Callaghan  and  Girouard  spoke  to  the  people  so 
as  to  irritate  them  still  more  against  the  ruling 
powers.  Resolutions  copied  from  those  of  the 
preceding  meetings  were  thrown  as  food  to  the 
popular  flame.  Up  to  this  time,  the  agitation  had 
seemed  inclined  limit  itself  to  the  District  of  Mon- 
treal. The  fact  is,  that  at  Quebec  there  was  very 
little  excitement,  and  the  little  that  there  was  did 
not  travel  beyond  the  city. 

On  the  4th  of  June  a  meeting  was  held  on  the 
Marche  Saint  Paul.  Orators  like  Mons.  A.  N. 
Morin,  a  peaceful  man  and  upright  if  there  ever 
was  one,  contented  themselves  with  supporting 
with  all  the  voice  of  authority  the  Ninety-two 
Resolutions,  and  thereby  adhered  to  the  popular 
sentiment  which  so  loudly  demanded  the  redress 
ofthe  common  grievances.  Papineau,  Lafontaine, 
Girouard,  and  Dr.  Tachd  convoked  meetings  at 
Saint  Thomas  and  elsewhere,  but  had  the  good 
sense  not  to  overstep  the  constitutional  mark, 
and  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  disavow  certain 
of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  Saint  Ours.  During 
this  period  the  English  party,  which  called  itself 
the  Constitutional  party  and  was  supported  by 
some  French  Canadians,  made  counter  demon- 
strations. It  denounced  the  conduct  of  the 
friends  of  Papineau,  saying  that  it  was  folly  to 
undertake  against  England  a  struggle  which  was 
not  founded  on  constitutional  grounds.  Hence 
it  was  that  there  took  place  at  Quebec  on  the  31st 
of  July  a  brilliant  demonstration  of  8,000  people 
which  unanimously  adopted  resolutions  based  on 
those  of  a  meeting  of  a  like  nature  previously  held 
at  Montreal.  One  of  them  declared  that :  "  This 
meeting  cannot  express  in  terms  energetic  enough 
its  horror  ofthe  immoral  and  disorganizing  effect 
of  the  measures  recommended  and  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  public  meetings  recently  held  in 


different  parts  of  this  Province,  and  this  meeting 
condemns  them  as  directly  opposed  to  the  senti- 
ment for  Her  Majesty  and  devotion  to  her  govern- 
ment entertained  by  the  loyal  subjects  of  the 
whole  Province." 

The  hearts  of  the  "  patriots  "  still  continued, 
however,  to  burn  with  resentment,  and  when  the 
news  arrived  from  London  that  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment had  refused  to  put  in  force  the  Resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  Canadian  Legislature  the 
crisis  could  not  fail  to  become  imminent.  Add 
to  this  fresh  blow  from  the  side  whence  safety 


The  Hon.  Augustln  Norbert  Morin. 

might  have  come,  the  excesses  of  the  press,  the 
menaces  of  party  spirit,  the  fiery  manifestoes  sent 
almost  everywhere,  the  acts  of  violence  in  which 
enthusiasts  indulged  in  certain  quarters,  the  dis- 
missals from  office  made  by  the  Government 
often  without  justifiable  reasons,  and  we  shall 
still  have  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  exasperation 
ofthe  "patriots"  throughout  the  whole  Province. 
It  was  more  and  more  evident  to  the  eyes  of  those 
who  could  read  a  little  into  the  future  that  the 
end  was  drawing  near.     On  the  23rd   of  October 
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there  was  a  larpe  mectinp  at  Saint-Charles  de 
Kicheliei:.  There  were  present  Papineau,  Nelson, 
Vifjor,  Lacoste  and  Girouaid.  Papineau  tried  to 
be  iMotierate,  but  whatever  he  mi;,'ht  say  the  mass 
of  the  audience  seemed  determined  to  i)a.ss  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  legality  and  to  take  up  arms. 
Dr.  O'Callajjhan,  who  was  also  present,  de- 
clared later  that  neither  he  nor  Papineau  wished 
to  have  bloodshed,  and  that  both  of  them  were 
victims  and  not  conspirators.  "  As  for  us,"  cried 
he,  according  to  the  Historian  Garnean,  "  were  I 
on  my  death-bed  I  should  declare  before  God  that 
I  had  no  more  idea  of  action  or  of  resistance 
when  I  left  Montreal  to  proceed  to  the  banks  of 
the  Richelieu  with  Papineau,  than  I  have  now 
that  of  becoming  Bishop  of  Quebec."  Dr.  O'Cal- 
laghan  could  speak  for  himself,  but  as  for  his  friend 
Papineau,  God  and  himself  alone  knew  what 
there  really  was  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  In 
any  case  he  had  been  very  imprudent  and  a  man 
cannot-play  with  tire  without  burning  himself. 
The  meeting  at  Saint-Charles  adopted  the  resolu- 
tions which  had  before  served  as  a  basis  for  a  re- 
bellious manifesto  since  printed  and  distributed 
by  thousands  of  copies.  At  the  same  time  there 
appeared  at  Montreal  a  Mandcmcnt  from  Mgr. 
Lartigue,  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Mgr.  Signay,  Arch- 
bishop of  Quebec,  exhorting  his  flock  to  obey 
established  authority.* 

The  first  blow  in  the  drama  was  struck  at 
Montreal  between  the  members  of  the  "  Doric 
Club,"  composed  of  parti/ans  of  the  Government, 
and  the  "  Sons  of  Liberty,"  as  the  jcnmg  men  of 
the  Reform  or  "  Patriot  "  party  called  themselves. 
On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  November,  some 
of  the  latter  coming  out  from  their  meeting  place 
beset  a  little  group  of  loy;d  men,  throwing  stones 
after  them  along  the  Rue  Saint-Jacques,  the  Rue 
Saint-Francois  Xavier,  and  the  Rue  Notre- Dame. 
The  news  of  this  affray  spread  like  a  train  of 
powder  through  the  city,  so  that  the  clay  passed 
in  repeated  struggles  between  the  two  factions. 
The  offices  of  the  ]' indicator,  a  "  patriot  "  journal, 
were  pillagcvi,  the  type  scattered  about,  and  the 
printing-presses  broken  up.  The  troops  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Maitland  were  obliged  to 
parade  the  streets  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  hos- 
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tilities  which  promised  to  take  a  bloody  turn.  It 
was  then  that,  hearing  of  these  regrettable  facts, 
the  Government  sent  out  warrants  for  the  arrest 
of  Papmeau,  Nelson,  O'Callaghan  and  Morin, 
who  had  promptly  concealed  themselves  in  order 
to  escape  being  put  in  prison.  Warrants  were 
also  issued  against  Desmarais  and  Dr.  Davignon, 
two  citiifens  of  Saint  Jean  d'  Iberville.  Captain 
Moulton  succeeded  in  capturing  them,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  take  them  to  Montreal  by  the  road 
which  goes  along  the  River  Chambly,  It  was  an 
unfortunate  move,  for  the  population,  more  and 
more  exasperated,  succeedeil  in  taking  possession 
of  the  two  prisoners,  putting  to  rout  Captain 
Moulton  and  his  military  escort. 

The  next  day  Captains  Wetherall,  Glasgow, 
and  David,  of  the  Montreal  Cavalry,  were  or- 
dered to  go  as  far  as  Saint-Charles  for  the  purpose 
of  intimidating  the  farmers,  and  thus  deal  with 
the  very  heart  of  the  insurrection.  For  his  part 
General  Sir  John  Colborne,  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Canaiiian  forces — afterwards  Governor- 
General  and  Loi  J  Seaton  —  was  determined  to 
thoroughly  stamp  out  the  revolt.  Tc  that  end 
he  also  sent  to  Saint-Charles,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gore,  with  a  good  detachment  of  troops.  P'ollow- 
ing  this  came  the  rapture  of  Lieutenant  Weir, 
who  was  conducted  before  Dr.  Nelson  and  after- 
wards put  to  death  by  another  rebel.  At  the 
famous  fight  of  Saint-Denis,  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred rebels,  badly  armed  with  scythes,  sabres, 
and  some  old  guns,  sustained  the  attack  of  troops, 
perfectly  disciphned  and  armed  to  the  teeth. 
Notwithstanding  this  disproportion  in  the  forces, 
Co'onel  Gore  was  forced  to  beat  a  retreat,  leaving 
behind  him  his  field  battery  and  four  soldiers  as 
prisoners.  There  were  only  seven  deaths,  of 
which  the  most  noteworthy  was  Ovide  Perrcault, 
a  member  of  the  Legislature. 

Colonel  Wetherall  directed  his  forces  on  Saint- 
Charles,  where  the  insurgents,  to  the  number  of 
fou"-  or  five  hundred,  were  entrenched  under  the 
leadership  of  T.  S.  Brown.  The  attack  was 
sharp,  the  reply  equally  so.  But  the  rebels,  see- 
ing their  entrenchments  yield  under  the  on- 
slaught, soon  took  to  flight — twenty-five  amongst 
them  being  killed  and  forty  wounded  or  made 
prisoners.  Some  d^ys  later,  Colonel  Gore,  hav- 
ing received  new   re-enforcements,    left   Sorel  to 
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go  to  Saint-Denis.  There  he  found  the  village 
deserted.  The  soldiers  pillaged  the  private 
residences,  and  then  burnt  them.  On  the  5th  of 
December  martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  the 
District  of  Montreal,  and  Lieutenant-General 
Sir  John  Coiborne  put  it  at  once  in  force. 
Lord  Gosford,  then  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
placed  a  price  on  Papineau's  head,  and  those  of 
ten  other  leading  rebels,  viz. :  Dr.  Nelson,  T.  S. 
Brown,  Dr.  O'Callaghan,  Dr.  0616,  J.  T.  Drolet, 
J.  G.  Girouard,  W.  H.  Scott,  Edward  E.  Rodier, 
AmuryGirod,  and  Dr.  Ch^nier.  Events  were  in- 
deed hastening  on,  and  they  soon  assumed  an 
even  more  serious  aspect. 

From  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  insurgents 
at  Saint-Denis  and  Saint-Charles,  the  people 
perceived  that  it  was  useless,  not  to  say  danger- 
ous, to  attempt  to  rise  against  the  civil  authority, 
and  that  it  was  better  for  them  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  their  Bishops  and  priests  than  to  the 
inconsiderate  calls  to  revolt  of  imprudent  and 
too  enthusiastic  persons.  Meetings  were  con- 
voked on  all  sides.  Everywhere  devotion  to  the 
British  Crown  was  protested.  The  rebel  party 
was  strongly  denounced,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  redress  of  the  grievances  which  still  continued 
was  steadily  demanded.  Although  quenched  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  the 
rebellion  still  continued  to  the  north  of  Montreal, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  Parish  of  St. 
Eustache,  in  the  County  of  Two  Mountains.  At 
the  head  of  the  rebels  here  were  Dr.  Chenier  and 
a  Swiss  of  the  name  of  Amury  Girod.  Both  had 
succeeded  in  convincing  the  peasants  of  Sainte- 
Scholastiquc,  Saint-B<5noit  and  Saint-Eustache, 
that  the  English  troops  had  been  defeated  at 
Saint-Denis  and  Saint-Charles,  and  that  with  a 
little  determination  they  would  succeed  in  doing 
the  same. 

These  poor  unfortunates,  more  to  be  pitied 
than  blamed,  let  themselves  be  easily  convinced, 
and  joined  their  fortunes  to  those  of  Dr.  Chenier 
and  Girod.  The  Curd  of  Saint-Eustache,  Abbe 
Paquin,  knowing  better,  made  vain  efforts  with 
the  agitators  to  bring  them  to  reason,  but  it  was 
useless.  They  continued  to  excite  the  masses 
and  to  plunge  them  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
abyss.  Meanwhile,  Sir  John  Coiborne  had  left 
Montreal  with  an  armed  force  "f  ^jt't  *!"•"" ■■'jij[ 


men  and  eight  cannon.'  On  the  14th  of  December 
he  reached  Saint-Eustache.  Of  the  rebels  there 
were  counted  at  the  last  moment  only  200  or  230 
men,  the  others  having  taken  to  flight.  Chdnier's 
followers  were  barricaded  in  the  Convent  and 
parsonage  of  Saint-Eustache.  During  the  attack, 
the  church  having  taken  fire,  the  insurgents  who 
had  sought  refuge  there  tried  to  escape,  lUt  many 
found  death  at  the  hands  of  soldiers  and  amongst 
others  Dr.  Chc-nier,  who  received  a  fatal  shot  at 
the  moment  when  he  was  crossing  the  cemetery. 
One  hundred  und  ten  rebels  perished  in  this  fight 
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and  one  hundred  and  five  were  wounded.  On 
the  side  of  the  troops  there  were  only  seven 
killed  and  ten  wounded.  Girod,  having  tried  to 
save  himself,  was  soon  overtaken  by  Colborne's 
soldiers,  but  rather  than  let  himself  be  taken 
alive  blew  his  brains  out  with  a  pistol-shot.  For 
a  supposed  hero  this  was  a  miserable  end.  The 
next  day  the  victorious  troops  directed  their 
steps  towards  the  Parish  of  Saint-B«^noit,  where 
Colonel  Globensky,  a  patriotic  Canadian  of  the 
War  of  1812,  commanded.     Th^i  rebels  in  this 
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parish  had  sent  information  to  Sir  John  Colborne 
that  they  were  ready  to  surrender.  In  fact, 
when  the  General  arrived  in  their  village  he 
found  the  white  Hag  displayed  at  all  their  doors. 
So  it  was  submissive  and  not  rebellious  peasantb 
that  he  had  to  encounter.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
village  was  delivered  up  to  pillage  and  then  set 
on  fire.* 

At  Sainte-Scholastique,  the  peasants  also  pro- 
tested their  submission,  and  here  the  village  was 
spared.  The  revolt  was  terminated.  All  the  in- 
surgents had  been  defeated  in  their  own  towns 
and  their  leaders  were  either  dead  or  fugitives. 
Peace,  therefore,  was  not  long  in  being  re-estab- 
lished. Our  Bishops  once  again  denounced  the 
folly  of  the  insurrection  to  the  people.  "  What 
misery,  what  desolation,"  cried  the  Bishop  of 
Montreal,  "  is  spread  broadcast  through  many  of 
our  fields  and  homes  since  the  scourge  of  civil 
war  has  ravaged  a  happy  country  where  abun- 
dance and  joy  reigned  with  order  and  safety, 
before  brigands  and  rebels  by  force  of  sophistries 
and  lies  had  led  astray  a  part  of  the  population. 
What  remains  to  you  of  their  grand  promises  ? 
Was  it  the  desire  of  the  majority  of  the  people, 
who  according  to  these  principles  should  control 
everything  in  the  State,  to  go  into  armed  conflict  ? 
Was  there  any  general  concurrence  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  insurgents  ?  Are  you  free,  when  in 
menacing  you  with  all  sorts  of  taxation,  with  in- 
cendiarism, with  the  loss  of  all  your  property, 
with  death  itself  if  you  did  not  submit  to  their 
frightful  despotism,  they  forced  more  than  half 
of  the  small  number  who  took  arms  against  our 
august  Sovereign,  to  march  against  her  victorious 
armies  ?" 

In  these  few  lines  is  found  briefly  the  whole 
history  of  this  ill-timed  Rebellion,  its  causes  and 
its  results.  The  French-Canadian  people  could 
complain,  as  they  had  the  right  to  do,  of  being 
ill-governed.  They  could  say,  as  I  myself  say, 
that  from  1760  they  had  been  the  object  of 
oppression  on  the  part  of  certain  individuals  who 
believed  themselves  entitled  to  hamper  the  liber- 
ties of  a  helpless  people  without  caring  for  their 

Editor's  Nm  k.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  this  is  a  much  disputed 
point.  French-Canadian  historians  and  writers  usually  accept  the 
version  given  here  by  M.  Dionne,  while  English  writers  deny  the 
charge  strenuously. 


cries  and  protestations.  They  felt  that  at  least 
one  Governor  had  acted  contrary  to  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  British  Constitution ;  that  the  money 
of  the  people  had  been  squandered  without  re- 
gard to  their  wants  and  privations ;  that  a  certain 
portion  of  the  Knglish  press  in  the  Province 
never  failed  to  throw  contempt  and  insult  in  the 
face  of  their  compatriots.  But  to  revolt  against 
the  Government  because  some  hot-heads  wished 
it  so  was  indeed  to  fish  in  troubled  waters,  and 
to  drive  themselves  into  an  entanglement  from 
which  it  was  impossible  to  emerge  without  in- 
creased suffering.  On  whom,  then,  should  weigh 
the  responsibility  for  this  revolt  ?  Evidently  on 
those  who  had  anticipated  it,  prepared  it,  and 
valued  each  step  as  favourable  to  their  plans. 
These  men  were  Papineau,  Nelson,  Brown, 
Ch^nier  and  others  less  notable,  but  who,  in 
seconding  the  leaders,  caused  nearly  as  much 
mischief.  All  these  are  the  true  culprits,  and,  I 
dare  say,  the  only  culprits.  For,  do  not  let  us 
throw  the  blame  on  the  poor  peasants  who  found 
themselves  mingled  in  the  diverse  catastrophies 
of  this  struggle  without  knowing  where  they  were 
being  led. 

However,  it  was  they  who  suffered  the  most 
both  in  person  and  property.  Fifty-four  of  thetn 
were  condemned  to  transportation  to  the  other 
side  of  the  world.  Others  were  hung  as  vile 
malefactors,  and  some  had  seen  their  homes  and 
all  that  pertained  to  them  burnt  before  their  eyes. 
The  leaders  were  wise  enough  to  find  refuge  on 
the  other  side  of  the  frontier  and  died  in  exile,  or 
returned  long  after  to  receive  a  pardon.  As  for 
Papineau,  whom  some  would  like  to  compare  to 
O'Connell,  the  great  Irish  patriot,  he  must  bear 
the  greater  part  of  the  responsibility.  His  con- 
duct was  very  different  from  that  of  "  the  liberator 
of  Ireland,"  who  obtained  for  his  compatriots  by 
force  of  eloquence,  privileges  which  he  could  not 
have  obtained  by  arms.  For  the  rest,  O'Connell 
himself  has  judged  Papineau  and  his  work.  "  The 
friends  of  liberty,"  cried  he  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  30th  of  July,  1838,  "  had  in 
the  beginning  everything  in  their  hands  and 
would  have  succeeded  if  they  had  understood 
how  to  manage  it.  Without  their  folly,  their 
wickedness,  and  their  crimes,  they  would  finally 
have  triumphed.     But  from  the  moment  when  M. 
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Papineau  and  the  others  shed  blood  and  made 
rebellion  break  out  against  the  Executive  power 
they  lost  the  support  of  every  man  who  wished 
to  obtain  the  liberty  of  the  people  by  constitutional 
and  legal  means,  and  they  deserved  the  greatest 
misfortune  that  could  befall  them,  that  of  putting 
their  country  under  the  yoke  of  despotism." 

Understanding  that  peace  must  be  restored  not 
onlj'  on  the  surface  but  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple. Lord  Gosford  wrote  on  the  2nd  September, 
1837,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  : 
"  It  is  evident  that  the  Papineau  faction  will  not 
be  satisfied  until  the  English  Government  have 
put  it  in  a  position  to  carry  its  projects  into  exe- 
cution, viz. :  the  separation  of  this  country  from 
England  and  the  establishment  of  a  Republic." 
To  suspend  the  constitution,  according  to  Lord 
Gosford,  seemed  the  most  rational  method  of 
arriving  later  at  an  understanding  with  the  Mother 
Country.  But  for  some  reason  or  other  he  did 
not  desire  to  await  the  result  of  his  suggestion 
and  asked  to  be  recalled.  He  was  replaced  tem- 
porarily, and  by  Sir  JohnColborne,  who  continued 
the  martial  law  proclaimed  on  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber preceding. 

Although  the  insurgents  had  been  conquered 
they  did  not  continue  the  less  to  lay  their  plans 
in  secret.     Dr.  Nelson  and  Dr.  C6t6,  refugees  in 
Vermont,  U.  S.  A.,  even  attempted  an  invasion  of 
Canadian  territory.     Dr.  Nelson  issued  a  procla- 
mation in  which  he  promised  the  Canadians  inde- 
pendence, and  a  constitution  which  would  give 
them  complete  liberty.    At  the  same  time  he 
issued  a  call  to  arms.     This  call  was  not  listened 
to,  and  the  arrival  of  Lord  Durham  as  Governor- 
General  was  received  with  universal  satisfaction. 
He  immediately  appointed  an  Executive  Council, 
charged  with  administering  affairs.      A  statute 
also  condemned  to  transportation  many  promin- 
ent French  Canadians,  amongst  others  Papineau, 
the  Abbfe  Chartier,  G.  E.  (afterwards  Sir  George) 
Cartier,  and  M.  Duvernay,  proprietor  of  La  Min- 
erve.  Lord  Durham  announced  a  general  amnesty, 
except   for  those  who   were  accused   of  having 
killed  Lieutenant  Weir  and  a  few  similar  cases. 
This  amnesty  was  blamed  in  England,  for,  accord- 
ing to   Lord  Brougham,  the  Governor-General 
used  a  power  which  the  Sovereign  herself  might 
not  have  wished  to  exercise.     So  it  was  condem- 


ned by  the  two  Houses.  Lord  Durham  left 
immediately  for  England  to  defend  his  conduct, 
and  without  awaiting  permission  or  a  recall. 

It  was  then  that  the  "  patriots  "  who  had  fled 
to  the  United  States  tried  a  new  movement  of 
insurrection,  aided  by  a  group  of  Yankees,  hostile 
to  England.  Their  first  act  was  to  attack  the 
steamer,  Henry  Brougham,  on  the  Beauharnuis 
Canal.  They  destroyed  this  vessel  and  seized 
the  passengers.  Then  they  went  to  Beauharnois 
and  made  prisoners  of  a  man  named  Ellice  and 
his  family.     The  revolt  in  this  part  of  the  country 
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threatened  to  begin  once  more.  Sir  John  Col- 
borne,  however,  promptly  proclaimed  martial  law 
again  and  appointed  a  Special  Council  as  he  had 
already  done  before  the  arrival  of  Lord  Durham. 
The  law  of  Habeas  Corpus  was  suspended,  and 
numerous  arrests  were  made.  At  Laprairie, 
Nelson  had  managed  to  recruit  two  thousand 
men,  and  was  already  thinking  of  seizing  the 
forts  at  Saint-Jean  and  Chambly.  Having  de- 
cided to  thoroughly  settle  the  matter  this  time, 
the  Government  sent  against  them  nearly  seven 
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thousand  men  with  eight  field-batteries.  The 
encoiitUcr  took  pia«.e  at  Odelltowii,  and  after  a 
contest  Nelson  was  compelled  to  cross  the  fron- 
tier with  the  survivors  of  his  army.  This  was 
the  end  of  the  rebellion  in  Lower  Canada.  In 
Upper  Canada  the  rebels  had  been  much  better 
orfjani^ed  under  the  command  of  Mackenzie. 
They  also  had  proclaimed  a  Republican  provisional 
Government  and  shared  in  divers  contests.  Two 
Americans  by  name  Dod^'e  and  Theller  took  part 
with  the  Upper  Canadian  rebels.  Both,  infatu- 
ated with  enthusiasm  for  "  liberty  "  gave  manifest 
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proofs  of  their  courage,  and  afterwards  were 
made  prisoners  on  board  a  schooner  named  Ann 
in  Lake  Ontario.  Accused  of  high  treason  the 
Court-Martial  condemned  them  to  death,  though 
the  execution  was  deferred.  Taken  to  the  prison 
at  Toronto,  then  to  Kingston,  and  then  to  Mon- 
treal, they  were  brought  to  Quebec;  here  they 
carried  out  a  plan  of  escape  and  succeeded  in  re- 
gaining their  native  country. 

The  Government  showed  itself  somewhat  severe 
regarding  the  rebel  prisoners.  It  removed  French- 
Canadian  officers,  annulled  the   lists   of  Justices 


of  the  Peace,  and  suspended  certain  Judges 
(Fanet,  liedard  and  Vallicrcs  of  Saint-R<5al)  for 
having  released  prisoners  contrary  to  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  laws  of  Habeas  Corpus.  Sir  John 
Colborne  instituted  Courts-martial  to  judge  the 
men  with  whom  the  prisons  v^ere  filled.  Forty- 
nine  were  condemned  to  transportation  and 
eighty-nine  to  death,  and  their  property  confis- 
cated. Twelve  only  perished  on  the  scaffold. 
These  were  (on  the  2jrd  of  December,  i8j8,) 
Cardinal  and  Duquet  ;  on  the  i.Sth  of  January, 
1839,  Decoigne,  Robert,  the  two  brothers  San- 
guinet,  and  Hamelin ;  and  finally  on  the  15th 
February,  Hindeland,  Narbonne,  Nicolas,  Donais, 
and  Chevalier  de  Lorimier.  This  latter  was  a 
distinguished  young  man  who  paid  with  his  life 
for  his  culpable  imprudence.  "  One  cannot 
read,"  says  Garneau,  "without  being  moved, 
the  last  letters  of  Chevalier  de  Lorimier  to  his 
family  and  his  friends,  in  which  he  protests  the 
sincerity  of  his  convictions.  He  signed,  before 
going  to  execution,  a  declaration  of  his  principles 
which  testify  to  his  good  faith  and  which  prove 
the  danger  there  is  in  spreading  doctrines  which 
can  lead  to  consequences  so  disastrous." 

Those  who  had  fied  to  the  United  States  still 
continued  their  incursions  on  Canadian  soil,  giv- 
ing themselves  up  to  depredation  and  pillage 
which  caused  much  alarm  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lake  Champlain.  They  even  attacked  Wind- 
sor, though  without  success.  A  little  alarmed  at 
this  state  of  affairs,  the  American  authorities  at 
last  put  a  strong  guard  on  their  frontiers  and 
confided  its  direction  to  Generals  Scott  and 
Worth.  In  the  course  of  the  winter,  the  Special 
Council  of  Quebec  had  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  prisoners  transported  to  the  penal  Colonies 
of  Australia.  They  left  on  the  26th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1839,  on  a  transport  vessel  of  the  Royal 
Navy.  As  for  the  refugees  to  the  United  States, 
they  obtained  later  permission  to  return  to  the 
country,  thanks  to  the  efficacious  intervention  of 
members  of  the  Assembly  after  the  Union  with 
Upper  Canada.  Papineau,  Nelson,  O'Callaghan 
and  Brown  were,  however,  declared  guilty  of 
high  treason.  A.fter  having  lived  in  France, 
Papineau  returned  to  Canada  in  1844,  and  all 
pursuit  of  the  principal  instigators  of  the  rebel- 
lion was  from  that  time  abandoned.  Thus  con- 
cluded an  exciting  epoch  in  Canadian  history. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  THE  REBELLION-EDITOR'S  NOTES. 


The  French-Canadian  Ninety-two  Resolutions. 

The  two  sides  of  the  question  in  Quebec  are  given 
respectively  in  the  Ninety-two  Resolutions  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada,  passed  on 
February  2ist,  1834,  and  in  the  Address  of  the 
Constitutional  Society  of  Montreal  dated  Novem- 
ber 20th,  1834.  The  former  is  a  very  lengthy 
document — even  in  the  admirable  condensation 
given  in  Dr.  Kingsford's  History  of  Canada,  Vol- 
ume g,  pages  544-54.  The  following,  however, 
are  the  chief  grievances  which  were  therein  stated 
to  exist  three  years  before  the  Rebellion  : 

1.  That  in  1827  a  petition  signed  by  87,000 
persons  complained  of  numerous  r.buses,  the 
greatest  part  of  which  remain  uncorrected  and 
unmitigated. 

2.  That,  consequently,  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee was  named,  of  which  Mr.  E.  G.  Stanley, 
the  present  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
and  others,  formed  part,  which  came  to  the  follow- 
ing conclusions : 

a.  That  the  embarrassments  and  discontents 
had  arisen  from  serious  and  constitutional  defects. 

b.  That  they  were  attributable  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  system. 

c.  That  the  Committee  were  convinced  that 
their  suggestions  would  not  be  attended  with 
the  desired  effects,  unless  an  impartial,  concili- 
atory and  constitutional  system  of  government 
was  observed. 

3.  That  the  Constitution  has  been  administered 
to  multiply  discontent,  the  recommendations  of 
the  House  of  Commons  not  having  been  followed 
by  effective  measures. 

4.  That  the  Legislative  Council  has  less 
community  of  interest  with  the  Province  than 
ever  before.  As  at  present  composed  it  leaves 
no  ground  for  hope  that  it  will  adopt  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  and  the  House  as  to  its 
rights  to  control  the  revenues,  and  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  the  expenses  of  civil  government 
by  annual  appropriation. 

5.  That  the  charges,  made  by  the  House  of 
Assembly,  that  the  Governor-General  exhibited 
partiality  and  injustice  in  his  Administration,  and 
that  the  King's  officers,  civil  and  military,  con- 
stitute a   faction  which   upholds  the  Governor- 


General  in  his  mal-administration  from  motives 
of  self-interest  alone,  described  in  the  Address 
of  the  Council  as  caluminous,  are  true  and  well- 
founded. 

6.  That, in  addition  to  its  wicked  and  calumin- 
ous Address  of  1833,  the  little  community  of  in- 
terest which  the  Council  has  with  the  Colony  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  out  of  64  Bills  sent  by 
the  Assembly  to  the  Legislative  Council  28  were 
either  wholly  rejected,  or  so  amended  as  to 
nullify  the  intention  of  the  Assembly.  The 
unanimity  in  favour  of  those  Bills  in  the  one 
House  was  equalled  by  the  unanimity  against 
them  in  the  other,  showing  that  the  Provincial 
Executive  and  the  Council  of  its  choice  cannot 
or  will  not  give  effect  to  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  that,  if  it  were  desired  to  introduce  the 
spirit  of  British  institutions  into  the  Colony,  the 
head  of  the  Executive  should  have  appealed  to 
the  people  by  dissolving  Parliament. 

7.  That,  notwithstanding  the  belief  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  to  the  con- 
trary, the  people  of  Canada  see  much  to  admire 
in  the  institutions  of  the  neighbouring  Status, 
having  the  power  to  prevent  abuses  so  deplorably 
prevalent  in  Canada,  and  offering  a  guarantee  for 
the  progressive  development  of  their  institutions 
by  means  of  conventions  called  at  short  intervals 
to  revise  and  adapt  them  to  existing  conditions. 
The  institutions  of  the  States  command  the 
affection  of  the  people  in  a  larger  measure  than 
those  of  any  other  country. 

8.  That  the  unanimity  with  which  the  elective 
principle  has  been  adopted  and  extended  in  the 
American  States  proves  that  it  meets  the  polit- 
cal  condition  on  this  continent,  and  that  the 
House  of  Brunswick,  with  a  reformed  Parliament, 
ought  not  to  hesitate  to  concede  what  was  granted 
to  the  most  advanced  American  States  by  the 
House  of  Stuart. 

g.  That  the  principle  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation should  be  recognized,  and,  with  a  view 
of  applying  it  in  this  country  where  the  popula- 
tion increases  rapidly,  a  frequent  and  periodical 
census  should  be  taken  and  the  representation  to 
the  House  regulated  accordingly. 
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10.  That  the  confidence  of  the  Hritish  Parlia- 
ment ill  the  Executive  of  the  country  has  been 
abused  by  attempts  to  induce  Parhament  to  pass 
Acts  affectinp  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Province, 
on  which  the  people  have  not  been  consulted  :  A 
notable  instance  is  the  Tenure  Act  (6th  George 
III.,  Cap.  59),  the  repeal  of  which  was  demanded 
by  all  classes. 

11.  That  the  object  of  the  law,  as  stated  in  its 
title,  was  to  extinguish  feudal  and  seigneurial 
rights  and  dues  on  land  held  en  fief  and  d  cens; 
but  its  intention  was  made  nugatory  by  the  pro- 
visions which  convert  the  limited  holdiiiR  of  the 
Seigneurs  to  a  holding  in  absolute  right  and  give 
to  them  unconditionally  large  tracts  of  the  waste 
lands  of  the  seigneuries. 

12.  That  the  provisionof  the  law  by  the  change 
of  tenure  brings  the  lands  held  en  fief  or  encensive 
into  free  and  common  soccage,  subject  to  the  laws 
of  Great  Britain ;  consequently  is  most  prejudicial 
in  the  older  settlements;  likewise  it  furnishes 
ground  for  fear  that  all  the  laws  of  the  Province 
will  be  eventually  superseded  by  English  laws. 

13.  That  there  is  just  reason  to  fear  that  the 
claims  made  by  the  Executive  to  the  property  of 
the  Seminary  of  Saint  Sulpice  at  Montreal  is 
attributable  to  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Colonial  Government  to  hasten  this  deplorable 
state  of  things,  and  the  King's  Government  by 
re-assuring  his  subjects  on  this  point  would 
dissipate  the  alarm  felt  by  the  clergy  and  the 
people. 

13.  That  the  claims  of  the  Executive  to  appro- 
priate and  exercise  control  over  a  large  portion  of 
the  public  revenue  are  without  foundation  or 
constitutional  principle. 

14.  That  the  applications  of  the  House  to  the 
Executive  for  certain  documents  relating  to  pub- 
lic expenditure  have  been  met  by  a  steady  refusal, 
this  attitude  having  been  also  assumed  by  subor- 
dinate functionaries  who  have  been  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  with 
the  papers  relating  to  the  same  matters. 

15.  That  a  marked  disproportion  exists  in  the 
distribution  of  the  public  offices,  157  officers  being 
of  British  and  foreign  birth  and  forty-seven  of 
native  or  French  origin  ;  that  the  offices  held  by 
the  latter  class  are  inferior ;  that  in  the  case  of 
the  higher  offices,  in  the  hands  of  those  of  British 


origir  everal  are  frequently  found  combined  in 
the  s  .  lerson.  Tiie  population,  amounting  to 
Ooo.o  j  made  up  of  525,000  of  l'"rench  or  native 
origin  and  75,000  of  British  or  other  origin. 

16.  That,  in  the  Judiciary,  all  the  Judges  but 
one  in  each  of  the  three  great  divisions  have 
been  born  out  of  the  country,  and,  being  but 
little  versed  with  its  laws,  which  they  regard  with 
antipathy,  they  have  introduced  confusion  by 
their  failure  to  govern  their  decisions  on  the 
principles  of  the  laws  of  the  Province;  and,  by 
their  partial  and  uncertain  administration  of  the 
criminal  law,  they  deprive  the  community  of  the 
sense  of  the  protection  the  law  should  afford. 

17.  That  some  of  the  Judges  have  sought  to 
abolish  the  use  of  the  French  language  in  the 
Courts. 

The  evident  tendency  of  some  of  these  clauses 
towards  American  principles  and  policy — still 
more  pronounced  in  the  original  document — 
indicates  that  the  struggle  between  the  American 
and  British  lines  of  development  was  even  more 
distinct  in  Lower  than  in  Upper  Canada.  An 
illustration  of  the  inaccurate  premises  upon  which 
such  agitations  are  often  based  is  found  in  con- 
nection with  Clause  15  as  above.  The  best 
authorities  place  the  French  population  of  the 
Lower  Province  in  1831  at  370,000,  and  the 
British  at  183,000,  making  the  majority  187,000 
instead  of  450,000. 

Address  of  the  Montreal  Constitutional  Society. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  an  Address  issued 
by  the  Constitutional  Society  of  Montreal  on 
November  20,  1834.  It  affords  the  English, 
Loyalist  and  Tory  view — the  terms  being  largely 
synonymous  at  that  time  in  Lower  Canada.  There 
was  also  the  very  important  influence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Hierarchy  which  had  to  be  reckoned 
with  and  which  stood  sincerely  by  the  platform 
of  loyalty  to  the  Crown  and  Constitution.  It 
was  a  most  important  fact  that  at  this  period 
the  Church  guided  and  ruled  the  majority  instead 
of  being  led  by  them.  The  Address  was  as  follows 
— beginning  with  a  somewhat  unfortunate  and 
restrictive  phrase  : 

"  To  Men  of  British  or  Irish  Descent :  En- 
gaged in  a  contest,  the  result  of  which  must 
be  felt  throughout  the  Provinces  of  British  Amer- 
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ica,  we,  your  oppressed  brethren  of  Montreal, 
solicit  your  attention  to  a  brief  and  temperate 
exposition  of  our  principles  and  grievances.  Con- 
nected with  you  by  identity  of  origin,  by  com- 
munity of  feeling,  by  national  recollections  and 
by  one  common  interest  in  this  hour  of  danger, 
we  look  to  you  for  support.  The  population  of 
Lower  Canada,  heterogeneous  in  its  character, 
comprehends  two  distinct  classes — a  majority  of 
French  and  a  minority  of  Hritish  descent — govern- 
ed by  feelings  ai.d  attachments  widely  differing 
from  each  other.  The  causes  which  have  pro- 
duced that  division  may  not  be  generally  known. 

The  want  of  education  a(nong  the  French  ma- 
jority and  their  consequent  inability  to  form 
a  correct  judgment  of  the  acts  of  their  political 
leaders  have  engendered  most  of  our  grievances. 
The  extent  of  that  ignorance  may  be  collected 
from  the  facts  that  within  the  last  few  years 
in  each  of  two  Grand  Juries  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  for  the  District  of  Montreal,  selected 
under  a  Provincial  law  from  among  the  wealthiest 
inhabitants  of  the  rural  parishes,  there  was  found 
to  be  one  person  competent  to  write  his  name, 
and  that  Trustees  of  schools  are  especially  per- 
mitted by  Statute  to  affix  their  crosses  to  their 
school  reports.  The  political  mformation  of  that 
part  of  the  Canadian  population  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  is  therefore  derived  exclusively 
from  the  few  educated  individuals  scattered  among 
them  who  speak  the  same  language  and  who 
possess  the  means  of  directing  public  opinion, 
exempted  from  those  salutary  checks  which 
education  alone  can  bestow.  The  persons  who 
wield  this  mighty  power  are,  generally  speaking. 
Seigneurs,  lawyers  and  notaries  of  French  extrac- 
tion, all  of  whom,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter, 
have  a  direct  and  selfish  interest  in  maintaining 
a  system  of  feudal  law  injurious  to  the  country 
and  bearing  with  peculiar  severity  on  British 
interests. 

Our  endeavours  to  procure  relief  have  been 
represented  as  an  overt  attack  upon  the  customs 
and  institutions  of  the  Province,  national  pre- 
judices have  been  called  into  action,  national 
feelings  excited,  and  a  French  majority,  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  the  contest,  is  now  arrayed 
against  a  British  minority.  Passing  by  the  petty 
vexations  of   the   Feudal  Tenure,  such   as  the 


Seigneur's  right  to  call  for  the  title-deeds  of 
every  vassal ;  his  exclusive  right  of  grinding  the 
grain  of  his  seigneury  ;  his  right  to  assume  any 
property  within  the  limits  of  his  seigneury  on 
re-imbursing  to  the  purchaser  the  cost  of  his 
acquisition ;  and  other  claims  of  a  servile  and 
arbitrary  nature  incident  to  feudal  law;  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  subject  of  the  more  grievous  burden 
by  which  we  are  oppressed.  Throughout  the 
scigneuries  of  Lower  Canada  (within  limits  of 
which  are  comprised  the  cities  of  Montreal  and 
Quebec)  upon  the  sale  of  real  property  the  feudal 
lord  extracts  from  the  purchaser  a  fine  equal  to 
one-twelfth  part  of  the  price — a  claim  which 
recurs  with  each  successive  sale.  Thus  every 
person  who  clears  or  otherwise  improves  a  farm, 
erects  a  building,  either  in  town  or  country,  or 
invests  capital  in  landed  estate,  bestows  one- 
twelfth  of  his  outlay  on  the  Seigneur,  whenever 
the  property  is  brought  to  sale.  This  odious  law, 
so  injurious  in  its  effects,  readily  explains  why 
this  fine  Province,  although  richly  endowed  by 
nature,  is  so  far  surpassed  in  the  career  of  im- 
provement by  neighbouring  Provinces  and  States. 

From  want  of  a  Bill  for  the  registration  of  ac- 
quisition of  real  property,  the  validity  of  a  title 
cannot  be  ascertained  except  by  a  course  of  ex- 
pensive proceedings  through  Courts  of  Law,  but 
secret  encumbrances  may  still  exist,  unaffected 
by  that  procedure,  for  whose  discovery  no  means 
are  afforded.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  borrowing 
money  on  mortgage  and  the  frequent  seizure  and 
forced  sale  of  real  estate.  The  profits  which 
accrue  to  the  Seigneurs  from  this  state  of  things 
are  obvious,  and  the  interest  of  the  French  law- 
yer and  notary  in  maintaining  a  system  of  law 
that  fosters  litigation  and  produces  corresponding 
expense  is  equally  intelligible.  Such  are  the  con- 
siderations which  govern  a  party  exercising  a  par- 
amount influence  in  the  House  of  Assembly;  and 
thus  it  is  that  British  liberality,  which  conferred 
upon  the  French  population  the  elements  of  free 
government,  has  been  perverted  by  designing  and 
interested  individuals  to  the  means  of  retaining 
laws  adverse  to  national  prosperity  and  to  the 
spirit  of  free  institutions. 

The  repugnance  of  Britons  to  a  slavish  and 
antiquated  system  of  feudal  jurisprudence  has 
drawn  upon  them  the  undisguised  hostility  of  the 
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I'Veiicli  party;  iiii  hostility  which  has  hvcn  mani- 
fcstuci  by  attempts  even  of  a  Li'nislativo  character 
to  check  emigration  from  the  Hritish  Isles  and 
to  prevent  a  pi-rmanent  settlement  in  tiie  Prov- 
inces of  that  class  of  His  M,ijest\'s  subjects  whom 
they  have  invidiously  ilescribed  as  of  '  Hritish  or 
foreij^n  orijjin.'  The  most  prominent  of  these 
enactments,  and  the  most  unjust,  is  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  tax  on  liritish  emigrants,  and  Hritish 
emigrants  only,  in  violation  of  the  tuost  sacred 
rights  we  inherit  from  our  fathers,  and  contrary 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  Province.  They  have 
denounced,  as  a  mischievous  monopoly,  a  Land 
Company  established  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
with  a  Hritish  population  lanils  which,  by  their 
distance  from  a  market  and  want  of  roads,  would 
otherwise  be  inaccessible  to  indiviilual  enterprises, 
wilfully  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  immense 
tracts  of  land  still  held  by  the  Crown,  and  offered 
for  sale  in  small  parcels  at  low  rates,  secure  the 
advantages  of  competition  and  will  prevent  the 
Company  from  usinp  its  privileges  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  community. 

In  the  formation  of  counties  for  the  election  of 
representatives,  the  Townships,  which  are  held 
by  the  tenure  of  free  and  common  soccage,  and 
are  therefore  the  natural  resort  of  liritish  settlers, 
have  beer,  divided  into  counties  according  to  the 
actual  population,  without  making  any  provision 
for  their    future   growth,  although   the  territory 
thus  parcelled  out  is  of  much  larger  extent  than 
the  French  seigneuries,  so  that,  were  the  respec- 
tive sections  of  the  Province  peopled  in  proportion 
to  their  productive  powers,  a  majority  of  Hritish 
constituents  would  return  a  minority  of  represen- 
tatives.    They  have  excluded  co-tenants  and  co- 
proprietors  from  the  elective  franchise  as  being 
generally    Britons,   whilst   to  co-heirs,  as  being 
chiefly  French,  the  right  of  voting  has  been  care- 
fully secured.     The  qualification  of  magistrates, 
of  militia  officers,  and  of  jurors,  is  made  to  depend 
upon   real   estate,   the   possession    of   which,  in 
properties  of  limited  value,  is  generally  confined 
to    (French)    Canadians,   whilst    Britons,    whose 
capital  is  more  commonly  embarked   in  commer- 
cial  and    manufacturing    pursuits,   are   virtually 
debarred  from  those  offices  and  public  trusts,  thus 
confiding  our  liberties  to  the  discretion  of  a  body 
of  men  the  greater  number  of  whom  are  devoid 


of  education  and    have   been    tatight    to  regard 
Britons  as  their  natural  enemies. 

Their  abuse  of  power  and  contempt  of  enlight- 
ened public  opinion  (confident  of  the  support  of  an 
unlettered  French  majority)  are  exemplified  by 
their  proceedings  in  the  Mouse  of  Assembly.  Wo 
have  seen  Mr.  Christie  expelled  from  successive 
Parliaments,  despite  the  remonstrances  of  the 
disfranchised  electors  of  Gaspe  ami  contrary  to 
every  principle  of  a  representative  government; 
M.  Mondelet  expelled  by  a  forced  construction  of 
an  illegal  Keiiolution,  a  construction  from  which 
the  frainer  of  the  Resolution  declared  his  dissent 
and  comrary  to  the  precedent  in  the  case  of  M. 
Panet,  who,  under  like  circumstances,  was  permit- 
ted to  retain  his  seat ;  the  West  Ward  of  Montreal, 
containing  a  majority  of  independent  British 
electors,  disfranchised  for  two  years;  a  pretended 
enquiry  into  the  melancholy  riot  of  the  21st  of 
May,  1832,  where  individuals  were  pronounced 
guilty  before  the  examination  of  a  single  witness, 
ami  where,  in  violation  of  a  solemn  pledge  and  of 
common  justice,  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution 
was  sent  forth  to  the  world  without  any  eviilence 
having  been  received  in  defence  ;  public  moneys 
misapplied  under  Resolutions  of  the  Assembly 
without  the  assent  of  the  co-ordinate  branches  of 
the  Legislature;  the  contingent  expense  of  the 
Assembly  charged  with  a  salary  to  M.  Viger, 
originally  of  1,000  pounds  but  gradually  increased 
to  1,700  pounds  per  annum — a  sum  so  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  services  rendered  as  to  justify  the 
conclusion  that  the  vote  itself  was  a  convenient 
pretext  for  the  secret  misapplication  of  Provincial 
funds;  and  their  daring  contempt  of  all  public 
and  constitutional  principles  during  the  last  Ses- 
sion, and  on  the  eve  of  a  dissolution,  in  attempt- 
ing to  commit  a  new  Parliament  to  the  re-im- 
bursemcnt  of  the  expenses  attendant  upon  the 
convening  of  public  meetings  throughout  the  Pro- 
vince, avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the 
general  election. 

The  laws  governing  commercial  transactions, 
introduced  from  F'rance,  remain  as  they  were  at 
the  Conquest.  Applications  to  the  Assembly  for 
a  Bankrupt  law  and  other  modifications  of  the 
existing  jurisprudence  suited  to  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  have  been  uniformly 
neglected,  and  we  continue  subjected  to  the  iincer- 
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tuiti  ond  ill-ilcfincd  provisions  of  a  body  of  laws 
long  since  rupuiliutcd  iii  that  Franco  whence  it 
WU8  originally  derived.  Tiio  Provincial  Hanks, 
culled  into  existence  by  Acts  of  tlio  Provincial 
L  ijislature,  and  by  the  terms  of  thoir  charters 
compelled  annually  to  exhibit  statements  of  their 
affairs,  have  been  openly  denounced  by  M.  I'api- 
neau,  late  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  and  the  or^'an 
of  the  French  party,  from  no  other  possible  motive 
than  a  desire  to  inflict  injury  upon  commerce  and 
consequently  on  Hritons,  by  whom  the  conimerce 
of  the  country  is  chiefly  conducted. 

The  same  individual  has  publicly  recommended 
to  the  French  party  to  abstain  from  all  intercourse 
with  Uritons — an  advice  which  has  been  acted 
upon  to  a  considerable  extent.  Not  satistied 
with  the  powers  with  which  they  are  constitu- 
tionally invested,  the  French  party  in  the  As- 
sembly have  been  incessantly  occupied  in  attempt- 
mg  to  arrogate  to  themselves  supremacy  in  the 
concerns  of  the  Province.  Their  refusal  to  pass 
laws,  except  of  temporary  duration,  has  involved 
in  uncertainty  important  interests  which  would 
require  to  be  regulated  by  permanent  enactments. 
Their  claim  to  pass  in  review  the  salaries  of  all 
public  oflicers  by  an  Annual  Civil  List,  voted  by 
items,  would,  if  acceded  to,  lead  to  a  disorgani- 
zation of  Governmerii  and  ultimately  render  the 
Judges  and  other  public  functionaries  the  instru- 
ments of  their  political  animosities. 

The  Legislative  Council,  a  body  appointed  by 
the  Crown  and  where  alone  British  interests  are 
fairly  represented,  they  L.e  endeavouring  to  re- 
place by  an  elective  Council,  which,  returned  by 
the  same  constituency,  must  from  necessity  be  in 
all  respects  a  counterpart  of  the  Assembly — a 
measure  which  would  remove  the  barriers  that 
defend  us  against  French  tyranny  and  give  to  a 
majority,  hostile  to  British  interests,  a  power 
that  would  be  employed  to  sever  the  connection 
between  Canada  and  the  Empire.  Our  opposi- 
tion to  this  extension  of  the  elective  principle, 
dictated  by  a  sense  of  self-preservation,  has  been 
falsely  represented  as  an  opposition  to  liberal 
institutions.  Accustomed  to  see  '.i  the  neigh- 
bouring States  the  mild  tolerance  of  equal  laws 
and  a  constitution  in  its  essential  features  approxi- 
mating to  our  own,  we  are  not  of  those  who  start 
with  alarm  at  the  name  of  a  republic,  or  view 


their  institutions  with  jealousy  or  distrust.  With 
sentiments  of  generous  pride  we  recogni/e  the 
lineaments  of  kindred  blood  and  national  charac- 
ter. Sensible  of  the  benefits  derived  from  our 
connection  with  the  parent  state,  and  ardently 
attached  to  the  land  of  our  fathers,  we  view  with 
grief  and  indignation  proceedings,  which,  if  not 
successfully  resist«;(l,  will  leave  us  no  choue  be- 
tween a  change  which  we  deprecate  and  a  sub- 
mission to  F'renc'h  oppression. 

It  were  an  insult  to  the  understanding  to  dwell 
upon  public  opinion  as  expressed  by  a  population 
destitute  of  the  advantages  of  education,  as  the 
mass  of  the  French  population  in  this  Province 
has  been  shown  to  he,  and  we  regard  with  blended 
feelings  ot  indignation  and  contempt  the  affecta- 
tion of  the  leaders  of  the  French  party  of  the 
character  of  Liberals  and  Reformers,  whilst  they 
have  sedulously  fostered  a  system  of  feudal  exac- 
tions and  feudalservitudewhich  investsa privileged 
class  with  more  arbitrary  rights  than  the  nobility 
of  England,  without  the  plea  of  hereditary  claims 
to  Legislative  honours.  Numbering  in  our  ranks, 
many  who,  both  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  were 
foremost  in  the  cause  of  reform  ;  independent  in 
our  principles;  unconnected  with  office;  of  all 
classes  and  of  all  creeds ;  bound  together  by  the 
endearing  recollection  of  a  common  origin  and  the 
powerful  sentiment  of  a  common  danger ;  we  are 
prepared  to  resist  to  the  uttermost  the  efforts  of  a 
party  which,  under  the  specious  guise  of  popular 
institutions,  would  sever  wisdom  from  power  and 
respect  from  intelligence,  and  consign  us  to  unen- 
durable bondage. 

Cherishing  sentiments  of  becoming  respect  for 
His  Majesty's  Government,  and  correctly  appre- 
ciating its  many  efforts  to  advance  our  prosperity, 
the  task  we  have  undertaken  to  perform  requires, 
nevertheless,  that  we  should  explicitly  declare  our 
opinion  that  the  evils  which  oppress  us  have  been 
aggravated  by  the  various  and  temporizing  policy 
of  successive  Administrations.  The  destinies  of 
this  important  Province  have  been  confided  to 
Colonial  Secretaries,  ignorant  of  the  state  of  par- 
ties in  the  Colony ;  entering  upon  office  without 
a  competent  knowledge  of  our  affairs;  relying  for 
information  upon  a  House  of  Assembly  constituted 
as  that  body  has  been  shown  to  be ;  alternately 
making   unwise    concessions,    or   attempting    to 
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enforce  iinwisu  principles,  ami  not  nnfrL'(|;i««ntlv 
retiring;  from  oflicc  at  a  tiino  when  expcriencu 
would  liavo  cnahlid  them  to  act  with  Iki  ,)min>j 
jiiiljjnu-nt  and  derision;  tiu!  trndmcy  of  tlu'ir 
tnensiiri-H  has  Lcn  to  compromise  the  dij^nity  of 
the  Home  (loviinmi-nt  ami  to  confir  a  sanction 
upon  the  pii'tensions  hv  which  our  interests  are 
nssailed. 

We  arc  not  insensihle  to  the  just  Krounds  of 
complaint  arising,'  from  the  incflicieiK  y  of  tin- 
llxecutive  I'oimcij  ami  the  fcihle  claims  which 
that  body  possesses  tu  the  confidence  of  the  com- 
munity. We  cannot  reco^ni/e  just  principles  of 
government  in  calliiifj  to  a  seat  in  one  of  the 
t'ouncils  a  clerk  or  siil)ordinate  olficer  of  the 
other;  and,  although  the  Lcj,'islative  Council,  as 
at  presiMit  constituted,  commands  our  respect  as 
possessinf,'  a  majority  of  independent  memhers, 
we  consider  that  it  yet  contains  to(j  many  persons 
hoMiii;,'  dependent  situations  under  the  Crown 
and  liable  to  be  actetl  U(>on  by  iimlue  inlUience. 
The  accumulation  of  offices  in  the  family  and 
connection  of  a  leadimj  member  of  the  Lcfjisla- 
tive  Council  deserves  to  be  held  up  to  public 
reprehension.  The  irresponsible  manner  in  u  Inch 
the  Laiid-f,'rantin{,'  Department  is  comliicted  ;  the 
salary  dispropoitioned  to  the  duties  performed, 
which  is  attached  to  the  office  ;  and  other  abuses 
connected  with  the  Woods  and  I'Drests,  demand 
revision. 

To  the  redress  of  these  abuses  and  to  all  other 
reforms  based  upon  just  principles,  we  offer  the 
most  strenuous  support,  and  we  deliberately  and 
with  confidence  submit  this  exposition  of  our 
principles  ami  grievances,  in  order  that  our  f-jUow- 
coimtrymen  may  be  enabled  to  jiitl;,'e  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  respective  parties  in  the  Province 
by  contrasting,' professions  with  facts.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  Address  cannot  fail  to  su^jgest  impor- 
tant reflections  connected  with  the  social  and 
political  relations  of  the  country.  Of  what  the 
future  will  disclose  we  can  offer  no  conjecture. 
Recent  events  have  roused  us  to  a  sense  of  im- 
pending danger,  and  the  liritish  and  Irish  popu- 
lation of  Lower  Canada  are  now  united  for  self- 
preservation,  animated  by  a  determination  to 
resist  measures  which,  if  successfel,  must  end  in 
their  destruction.  Shall  we  in  this,  the  country 
of  our  adoption,  be  permitted  to  find  a  home,  or 


shall  we  be  driven  from  it  as  fuf,'itives?  Stroni; 
in  the  ftympathieH  of  our  fellow-countrymen  iti 
the  Sister  I'lovinces,  injury  cannot  be  inlhcted 
upon  us  without  affecting  them  ;  and  the  i'rench 
party  may  yet  be  taught  that  the  majority  upon 
which  they  count  for  success  will,  in  the  hour  t)f 
trial,  prove  a  weak  defence  against  the  awakened 
energies  of  an  insulted  and  oppressed  ptroplc." 

Such  was  the  document  prepared  and  IhsurH 
by  order  of  the  Committee  appointed  at  a  pul 
meeting  of  till!  iiih  d>itants  of  Montreal,  lieM 
the  2oth  of  November,  l^,\4.     It  was  signed  by  n 
most     representative     citi2en — the    lion.    John 
Molson,  Junior. 

Lord  Durham  on  the  French  Question.     In  the 

famous  Report  issued  by  the  Karl  of  Durham  in 
London  on  January  31,  i8jy,  the  views  of  the 
English  settlers  in  Lower  Canada  aiul  his  own 
opinion  upon  the  situation  there  which  led  up  to 
the  Rebellion  are  given  in  the  following  important 
section  of  that  voluminous  document.  It  will  be 
seen  to  agree  in  many  points  with  the  above 
quoted  Address  : 

"  The  ICnglish  population,  an  immigrant 
enterprising  population,  looked  on  liie  Amer 
Provinces  as  a  vast  field  for  settlement  and  specu- 
lation,  and  in  the  common  spirit  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  inhabitants  of  that  continent  regarded  it  as 
the  chief  business  of  the  Government  to  promote, 
by  all  possible  use  of  its  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative powers,  the  increase  of  population  and  the 
atcumulation  (^f  property.  They  found  the  laws 
of  real  property  exceedingly  adverse  to  the  easy 
alienation  of  land,  which  is,  in  a  new  country, 
absolutely  essential  to  its  settlement  and  improve- 
ment. They  found  the  greatest  deficiency  in  the 
internal  communications  of  the  country,  and  the 
utter  want  of  local  self-government  rendered  it 
necessary  for  them  to  apply  to  the  Assembly  for 
every  road  or  bridge,  or  other  public  work  that 
was  needed  ;  they  wished  to  form  themselves  into 
companies  for  the  establishment  of  banks,  and 
the  construction  of  railroads  and  cani.Is,  and  to 
obtain  the  powers  necessary  for  the  completion 
of  such  works  with  funds  of  their  own.  And 
as  the  first  requisite  for  the  improvement  of  the 
country  they  desired  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  revenue  should  be  applied  to  the  compie- 
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tion  of  that  great  series  of  public  vvorlcs  by  which 
it  was  proposed  to  render  the  Saint  Lawrence 
and  the  Ottawa  navigable  throughout  their  whole 
extent. 

Without  going  so  far  as  to  accuse  the  Assembly 
of  a  deliberate  design  to  check  the  settlement 
and  improvement  of  Lower  Canada,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  they  looked  with  considerable 
jealousy  and  dislike  on  the  increase  and  prosperity 
of  what  they  regarded  as  a  foreign  and  hostile 
race;  they  looked  on  the  Province  as  the  patri- 
mony of  their  own  race  ;  they  viewed  it  not  as  a 
country  to  be  settled,  but  as  one  already  settled  ; 
and  instead  of  legislating  in  the  American  spirit, 
and  first  providing  for  the  future  population  of  the 
Province,  their  primary  care  was,  in  the  spirit  of 
legislation  which  prevails  in  the  Old  World,  to 
guard  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the  present 
race  of  inhabitants  to  whom  they  considered  the 
new  comers  as  subordinate.  They  refused  to  in- 
crease the  burthens  of  the  country  by  imposing 
taxes  to  meet  the  expenditure  required  for  im- 
provement, and  they  also  refused  to  direct  to  that 
object  any  of  the  funds  previously  devoted  to  other 
purposes.  The  improvement  of  the  harbour  at 
Montreal  was  suspended  from  a  political  antipathy 
to  a  leading  English  merchant  who  had  been  the 
most  active  of  the  Commissioners,  and  by  whom 
it  had  been  conducted  with  the  most  admirable 
success.  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  some  of  the 
works  which  the  Assembly  authorized  and  encour- 
aged were  undertaken  on  a  scale  of  due  modera- 
tion, and  satisfactorily  perfected  and  brought  into 
operation.  Others,  especially  the  great  com- 
munications which  I  have  mentioned  above, 
the  Assembly  showed  a  great  reluctance  to  pro- 
mote or  even  permit. 

It  is  true  that  there  was  considerable  foundation 
for  their  objections  to  the  plan  on  which  the 
Legislature  of  Upper  Canada  had  commenced 
some  of  these  works,  and  to  the  mode  in  which 
it  had  carried  them  on ;  but  the  English  com- 
plained that,  ''nstead  of  profiting  by  the  experience 
which  they  i,  ^ht  have  derived  from  this  source, 
the  Assembly  seemed  only  to  make  its  objections 
a  pretext  for  doing  nothing.  The  applications 
for  banks,  railroads  and  canals  were  laid  on  one 
side  until  some  general  measures  could  be  adopted 
with  regard  to  such  undertakings ;  but  the  general 


measures  thus  promised  were  never  passed,  and 
the  particular  enterprises  in  question  were  pre- 
vented. The  adoption  of  a  registry  was  refused 
on  the  alleged  ground  of  its  inconsistency  with 
the  French  institutions  of  the  Province,  and  no 
measure  to  attain  this  desirable  end,  in  a  less 
obnoxious  mode,  was  prepared  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Assembly.  The  Feudal  Tenure  was  sup- 
ported as  a  mild  and  just  provision  for  the  settle- 
ment of  a  new  country ;  a  kind  of  assurance,  given 
by  a  Committee  of  the  Assembly  that  some  steps 
should  be  taken  to  remove  the  most  injurious 
incidents  of  the  seigneurial  tenure,  produced  no 
practical  results;  and  the  enterprises  of  the  Eng- 
lish were  still  thwarted  by  the  obnoxious  laws  of 
the  country.  In  all  these  decisions  of  the  Assem- 
bly, in  its  discussions  and  in  the  apparent  motives 
of  its  conduct,  the  English  population  perceived 
traces  of  a  desire  to  repress  the  influx  and  the 
success  of  their  race.  A  measure  for  imposing  a 
tax  on  emigrants,  though  recommended  by  the 
Home  Government  and  warranted  by  the  policy 
of  those  neighbouring  States  which  give  the 
greatest  encouragement  to  immigration,  was 
argued  on  such  grounds  in  the  Assembly  that  it 
was  not  unjustly  regarded  as  indicative  of  an 
intention  to  exclude  any  further  accession  to  the 
English  population ;  and  the  industry  of  the 
English  was  thus  retarded  by  this  conduct  of  the 
Assembly.  Some  districts,  particularly  that  of 
the  Eastern  Townships,  where  the  French  race 
has  no  footing,  were  seriously  injured  by  the 
refusal  of  necessary  improvements ;  and  the  Eng- 
lish inhabitants  generally  regarded  the  policy  of 
the  Assembly  as  a  plan  for  preventing  any  further 
emigration  to  the  Province ;  of  stopping  the 
growth  of  English  wealth,  and  of  rendering  pre- 
carious the  English  property  already  invested  or 
acquired  in  Lower  Canada. 

The  Assembly  of  which  they  thus  complained, 
and  of  which  they  entertained  apprehensions  so 
serious,  was  at  the  same  time  in  collision  with 
the  Executive  Government.  The  party  in  power, 
and  which,  by  means  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
kept  the  Assembly  in  check,  gladly  availed  itself 
of  the  discontents  of  this  powerful  and  ener- 
getic minority,  offered  it  its  protection,  and 
undertook  the  furtherance  of  its  view;  and 
thus  was  cemented  the  singular  alliance  between 
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the  English  population  and  the  Colonial  officials, 
who  combined  from  perfectly  different  motives 
and  with  perfectly  different  objects  against  a 
common  enemy.  The  English  desired  reform 
and  liberal  measures  from  the  Assembly,  which 
refused  them,  while  it  (the  Assembly)  was  urging 
other  reforms  and  demanding  other  liberal  meas- 
ures from  the  Executive  Government. 

The  Assembly  also  complained  of  the 
oppressive  use  of  the  power  of  the  Executive ; 
the  English  complained  that  they,  a  minority, 
suffered  under  the  oppressive  use  to  which  power 
was  turned  by  the  French  majority.  Thus  a 
bold  and  intelligent  democracy  was  impelled  by 
its  impatience  for  liberal  measures,  joined  to  its 
national  antipathies,  to  make  common  cause  with 
a  Government  which  was  at  issue  with  the  ma- 
jority on  the  question  of  popular  rights.  The 
actual  conflict  commenced  by  a  collision  between 
the  Executive  and  the  French  majority  :  and,  as 
the  English  population  rallied  round  the  Govern- 
ment, supported  its  pretensions  and  designated 
themselves  by  the  appellation  of  loyal :  the  causes 
of  the  quarrel  were  naturally  supposed  to  be 
much  more  simple  than  they  really  were,  and  the 
extent  of  the  division  which  existed  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada,  the  number  and 
nature  of  the  dispute,  were  concealed  from  the 
public  view. 

The  treasonable  attempt  of  the  French  party  to 
carry  its  political  objects  into  effect  by  an  appeal 
to  arms  l^rought  these  hostile  races  into  general 
and  armed  collision.  I  will  not  dwell  on  the 
melancholy  scenes  exhibited  in  the  progress  of  the 
contest,  or  the  fierce  passions  which  held  an 
unchecked  sway  during  the  insurrection,  or  imme- 
diately after  its  suppression.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
conceive  how  greatly  <  .le  evils,  which  I  have 
described  as  previously  existing,  have  been  aggra- 
vated by  the  war ;  how  terror  and  revenge  nour- 
ished in  each  portion  of  the  population  a  bitter 
and  irreconcilable  hatred  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
institutions  of  the  country.  The  French  popula- 
tion, who  had  for  some  time  exercised  a  great  and 
increasing  power  through  tiie  medium  of  the 
House  of  Assembly,  found  their  hopes  unexpect- 
edly prostrated  in  the  dust.  The  physical  force 
which  they  had  vaunted  was  called  into  action 
and  proved  to  be   utterly  inefficient.     The  hopes 


of  recovering  their  previous  ascendency  under  a 
constitution,  similar  to  that  suspended,  almost 
ceased  to  exist.  Removed  from  all  actual  share 
in  the  government  of  their  country,  they  brood  in 
sullen  silence  over  the  memory  of  their  fallen 
countrymen,  of  their  burnt  villages,  of  their  ruined 
property,  of  their  extinguished  ascendency,  and  of 
their  humbled  nationality.  To  the  Government 
and  the  English  they  ascribe  these  wrongs  and 
nourish  against  both  an  indiscriminating  and  eter- 
nal animosity. 

Nor  have  the  English  inhabitants  forgotten 
in  their  triumph  the  terror  with  which  they  sud- 
denly saw  themselves  surrounded  by  an  insurgent 
majority,  and  the  incidents  which  alone  appeared 
to  save  them  from  the  unchecked  domination  of 
their  antagonists.  They  find  themselves  still  a 
minority  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  and  organized 
people  ;  apprehensions  of  secret  conspiracies  and 
sanguinary  designs  haunt  them  unceasingly;  and 
their  only  hope  of  safety  is  supposed  to  rest  on 
systematically  terrifying  and  disabling  the  French, 
and  in  preventing  a  majority  of  that  race  from 
ever  again  being  predominant  in  any  portion  of 
the  Legislature  of  that  Province.  I  describe  in 
strong  terms  the  feelings  which  appear  to  nne  to 
animate  each  portion  of  the  population  ;  and  the 
picture  which  I  draw  represents  a  state  of  things 
so  little  familiar  to  the  personal  experience  of 
the  people  of  this  country  that  many  will  proba- 
bly regard  it  as  the  work,  of  mere  imagination ; 
but  I  feel  confident  that  the  accuracy  and  moder- 
ation of  my  description  will  be  acknowledged  by 
all  who  ha"c  seen  the  state  of  society  in  Lower 
Canada  during  the  last  year.  Nor  do  I  exagger- 
ate the  inevitable  constancy  any  more'  than  the 
intensity  of  this  aniiiKjsity.  Never  again  will  the 
present  genfation  of  French-Canadians  yield  a 
loyal  submission  to  a  British  Government  ;  never 
again  v/ill  the  English  population  tolerate  the 
authority  c'  a  House  of  Assembly  in  which  the 
French  shall  possess  or  even  approximate  to  a 
majority." 

The  nature  of  the  situation  will  be  better  under- 
stood from  this  impartial  summary  than  from 
almost  any  other  source,  though  Lord  Durham's 
conclusions  have  fortunately  not  all  been  justitieii 
bj'  events,  while  some  of  his  dismal  forebodings 
have  been  nullified   by  the  gnvuting   of  the  sell- 
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government  which  neither  side  in  either  of  the 
Canadas,  or  in  Great  Britain,  fully  understood  at 
that  period. 

The  Reformers'  Declaration  of  Rigrhts.    The 

following  historic  Declaration  of  the  Reformers 
of  the  City  of  Toronto  was  adopted  on  the  31st 
July,  1837,  and  published  in  The  Constitution  of 
August  2nd  : 

"  The  time  has  arrived,  after  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury's forbearance  under  increasing  and  aggra- 
vated misrule,  when  the  duty  we  owe  our  country 
and  posterity  requires  from  us  the  assertion  of 
our  rights  and  the  redress  of  our  wrongs.  Gov- 
ernment is  founded  on  the  authority,  and  is 
instituted  for  the  benefit,  of  a  people;  when, 
therefore,  any  Government  long  and  systematic- 
ally ceases  to  answer  the  great  ends  of  its  foun- 
dation, the  people  have  a  natural  right  given 
them  by  their  Creator  to  setk  after  and  establish 
such  institutions  as  will  yield  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  happiness  to  the  greatest  number.  Our 
forbearance  heretofore  has  only  been  rewarded 
with  an  aggravation  of  our  grievances;  and  our 
past  inattention  to  our  rights  has  been  ungener- 
ously and  unjustly  urged  as  evidence  of  the  sur- 
render of  them.  We  have  now  to  choose  on  the 
one  hand  between  submission  to  the  same 
blighting  policy  as  has  desolated  Ireland,  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  patriotic  achievement  of  cheap, 
honest  and  responsible  government. 

The  right  was  conceded  to  the  present  United 
States,  at  the  close  of  a  successful  revolution,  to 
form  a  constitution  for  themselves ;  and  the  Loy- 
alists with  their  descendants  and  others  now 
■peopling  this  portion  of  America  are  entitled  to 
the  same  liberty  without  the  shedding  of  blood. 
More  they  do  not  ask  ;  less  they  ought  not  to  have. 
But,  while  the  revolution  of  the  former  has  been 
rewarded  with  a  consecutive  prosperity  unexam- 
pled in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  loyal  valour 
of  the  latter  alone  remains  amidst  the  blight  of 
misgovernment  totell  them  what  they  might  have 
been  as  the  not  less  valiant  sons  of  American 
independence.  Sir  F"rancis  Head  has  too  truly 
pourtrayed  our  country  'as  standing  in  the  flour- 
ishing continent  of  North  America  like  a  girdled 
tree  with  its  drooping  branches.'  But  the  laws  of 
nature  do  not,  and  those  of  men  ought  not,  longer 


doom  this  remnant  of  the  new  world  to  exhibit 
this  invidious  and  humiliating  comparison.  The 
affairs  of  this  country  have  been  ever,  against  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitutional  Act,  subjected  in  the 
most  injurious  manner  to  the  interferences  and 
interdictions  of  a  succession  of  Colonial  Ministers 
in  England  who  have  never  visited  the  country, 
and  can  never  possibly  become  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  parties  or  the  conduct  of  public  func- 
tionaries, except  through  official  channels  in  the 
Province  which  are  illy  calculated  to  convey  the 
information  necessary  to  disclose  official  delin- 
quencies and  correct  public  abuses.  A  painful 
experience  has  proved  how  impracticable  it  is  for 
such  a  succession  of  strangers  beneficially  to  direct 
and  conf'-ol  the  affairs  of  the  people  four  thousand 
miles  off;  and,  being  an  impracticable  system,  felt 
to  be  intolerable  by  those  for  whose  good  it  was 
professedly  intended,  it  ought  to  be  abolished  and 
the  domestic  institutions  of  the  Province  so 
improved  and  administered  by  the  local  authori- 
ties as  to  render  the  people  happy  and  contented. 
This  system  of  baneful  domination  has  been  uni- 
formly furthered  by  a  Lieutenant-Governor  sent 
amongst  us  as  an  uninformed  and  unsympathizing 
stranger,  who,  like  Sir  Francis,  has  not  a  single 
feeling  in  common  with  the  people  and  whose 
hopes  and  responsibilities  begin  and  end  in  Down- 
ing Street.  And  this  baneful  domination  is  further 
cherished  by  a  Legislative  Council  not  elected 
and  therefore  responsible  to  people  for  whom 
they  legislate,  but  appointed  by  the  ever-changing 
Colonial  Minister  for  life,  from  pensioners  on  the 
bounty  of  the  Crown,  official  dependents  and 
needy  expectants. 

Under  this  mockery  of  human  government  we 
have  been  insulted,  injured  and  reduced  to  the 
brink  of  ruin.  The  due  influence  and  purity  of 
all  our  institutions  have  been  utterly  destroyed. 
Our  Governors  are  mere  instruments  for  effecting 
domination  from  Downing  Street ;  Legislative 
Councillors  have  been  intimidated  into  executive 
compliance  as  in  the  case  of  the  late  Chief  Jus- 
tice Powell,  Mr.  Baby  and  others;  the  Executive 
Council  has  been  stripped  of  every  shadow  of 
responsibility  and  of  every  shadow  of  duty;  the 
freedom  and  purity  of  elections  have  lately  receiveil 
under  Sir  Francis  Head  a  final  and  irretrievable 
blow  ;  our  revenue  has  been  and  still  is   decreas- 
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ing  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  heavy  additional 
taxation  imlispunsabic  for  the  payment  of  the 
interest  of  our  pubUc  dt;bt,  incurred  by  a  system 
of  improvident  and  protli^ute  expenditure ;  our 
piibhc  lands,  altiioiigh  a  chief  source  of  wealth  to 
a  new  country,  have  been  sold  at  a  low  valuation 
to  sptciiiatintJ  coriipanios  in  London,  and  re-sold 
to  tliL-  settlers  at  very  ailvanced  rates,  the  excess 
being  remitted  to  England  to  the  serious  im- 
poverishment of  the  country;  the  ministers  of 
religion  have  been  corrupted  by  the  prostitution 
of  the  casual  and  territorial  revenue  to  salary  and 
influence  them  ;  our  Clergy  Reserves,  instead  of 
being  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  general  education, 
though  so  much  needed  and  loudly  demanded, 
have  been  in  part  sold  to  the  amount  of  upwards 
of  300,000  dollars,  paid  into  the  military  chest 
and  sent  to  England ;  numerous  rectories  have 
been  established  against  the  almost  unanimous 
wiohes  of  the  people,  with  certain  exclusive 
ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  rights  and  privileges, 
according  to  the  Established  Church  of  England, 
to  the  destruction  of  equal  religious  rights;  pub- 
lic salaries,  pensions  and  sinecures  have  been 
augmented  in  number  and  amount  notwithstand- 
ing the  impoverishment  of  our  revenue  and  coun- 
try ;  and  this  Parliament  has,  under  the  name  of 
arrearages,  paid  the  retrenchments  made  in  past 
years  by  Reform  Parliaments;  our  Judges  have, 
in  spite  of  ourcondition,  been  doubled,  and  wholly 
selected  from  the  most  violent  political  partizans 
against  our  equal  civil  and  religious  liberties,  and 
a  Court  of  Chancery  suddenly  adopted  by  a  sub- 
servient Parliament  against  the  long  cherished 
expectations  of  the  people  against  it,  and  its 
operation  fearfully  extended  into  the  past  so  as  to 
jeopardize  every  title  and  transaction  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Province  to  the  present  time. 

A  law  has  been  passed  enabling  Magistrates 
appointed  during  pleasure,  at  the  representation 
of  a  Grand  Jury  selected  by  a  Sheriff  holding 
office  during  pleasure,  to  tax  the  people  at  pleasure 
without  their  previous  knowledge  or  consent, 
upon  all  their  rateable  property  to  build  and  sup- 
port work-houses  for  the  refuge  of  the  paupers 
invited  by  Sir  Francis  from  the  parishes  in  Great 
Britain — thus  unjustly  and  wickedly  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  system  which  must  result  in  tax- 
ation, pestilence  and  famine.     Public  loans  have 


been  authorized  by  improvident  legislation  to 
nearly  eight  millions  of  dollars,  the  sorest  way  to 
make  the  people  both  poor  and  dependent ;  the 
Parliament,  subservient  to  Sir  Francis  Head's 
blighting  Administration,  has,  by  an  unconstitu- 
tional Act  sanctioned  by  him,  prolonged  its  dura- 
tion after  the  detnise  of  the  Crown,  thereby 
evading  its  present  responsibility  to  the  people, 
depriving  them  of  the  exercise  of  their  elective 
franchise  on  the  present  occasion,  and  extending 
the  period  of  its  unjust,  unconstitutional  and 
ruinous  legislation  with  Sir  Francis  Head;  our 
best  and  most  worthy  citizens  have  been  dis- 
missed from  the  Bench  of  Justice,  from  the  mi- 
litia and  other  stations  of  honour  and  usefulness, 
for  exercising  their  rights  as  freemen  in  attend- 
ing public  meetings  for  the  regeneration  of  our 
condition,  as  instanced  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Bald- 
win, Messrs.  Scatchard,  Johnson,  Small,  Ridout 
and  others  ;  those  of  our  fellow-subjects  who  go 
to  England  to  represent  our  deplorable  condi- 
tion are  denied  a  hearing  by  a  partial,  unjust  and 
oppressive  Government;  while  the  authors  and 
promoters  of  our  wrong  are  cordially  and  gra- 
ciously received  and  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  our 
further  wrongs  and  misgovernment ;  our  public 
revenues  are  plundered  and  misapplied  without 
redress,  and  unavailable  securities  make  up  the 
late  defalcation  of  Mr.  P.  Robinson,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Lands,  to  the  amount  of  80,- 
000  dollars.  Interdicts  are  continually  sent  by 
the  Colonial  Minister  to  the  Governor  and  by 
the  Governor  to  the  Provincial  Parliament,  to 
restrain  and  render  futile  their  legislation,  which 
ought  to  be  free  and  unshackled  ;  these  instruc- 
tions, if  favourable  to  the  views  and  policy  of 
the  enemies  of  our  country,  are  rigidly  observed; 
if  favourable  to  public  liberty,  they  are,  as  in  the 
case  of  Earl  Ripon's  despatch,  utterly  condemned, 
even  to  the  passing  of  the  ever-to-be-remembered 
and  detestable  Everlasting  Salary  Bill.  Lord 
Glenelg  has  sanctioned,  in  the  King's  name,  all 
the  violations  of  truth  and  of  the  constitution  by 
Sir  Francis  Head,  and  both  thanked  and  titled 
him  for  conduct  which,  under  any  civilized  govern- 
ment, would  be  the  ground  of  impeachment. 

The  British  Government,  by  the  .iselves  and 
through  the  Legislative  Council  of  their  appoint- 
ment, have  refused  their  assent  to  laws  the  most 
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wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  public  good, 
among  which  we  may  enumerate  the  Intestate 
Estate  Equal  Distribution  Bill ;  the  Bill  to  sell 
the  Clergy  Reserves  for  educational  purposes ; 
the  Bill  to  remove  the  corrupt  influence  of  the  Exe- 
cutive in  the  choosing  of  juries,  and  to  secure  a 
fair  and  free  trial  by  jury;  the  several  Bills  to  en- 
courage emigration  from  foreign  parts  ;  the  Bills 
to  secure  the  independence  of  the  Assembly;  the 
Bill  to  amend  the  law  of  libel;  the  Bills  to  appoint 
Commissioners  to  meet  others  appointed  by  Lower 
Canada,  to  treat  on  matters  of  trade  and  other 
matters  of  deep  interest ;  the  Bills  to  extend  the 
blessings  of  education  to  the  humbler  classes  in 
every  township ;  and  to  appropriate  annually  a 
sum  of  money  for  that  purpose;  the  Bill  to  dispose 
of  the  school  lands  in  aid  of  education  ;  several 
Bills  for  the  improvement  of  the  highways ;  the 
Bill  to  secure  independence  to  voters  by  establish- 
ing the  vote  by  ballot ;  the  Bill  for  the  better 
regulation  of  the  elections  of  members  of  the  As- 
sembly, and  to  provide  that  they  be  held  at  places 
convenient  for  the  people  ;  the  Bills  for  the  relief 
of  Quakers,  Mennonites  and  Tunkers  ;  the  Bill 
to  amend  thepresent  obnoxious  Courts  of  Requests 
laws,  by  allowing  the  people  to  choose  the  Com- 
missioners and  to  have  a  trial  by  jury  if  desired; 
with  other  Bill ,  to  improve  the  administration 
of  justice  and  diminish  unnecessary  costs;  the 
Bills  to  amend  the  Charter  of  King's  College 
University  so  as  to  remove  its  partial  and  arbi- 
trary system  of  government  and  education;  and 
the  Bill  to  allow  free  competition  in  banking. 

The  King  of  England  has  forbidden  his  Gover- 
nors to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  im- 
portance unless  suspended  in  their  operation  till 
his  assent  be  obtained  ;  and,  when  so  suspended, 
he  has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them.  He 
has  interfered  with  the  freedom  of  elections,  and 
appointed  elections  to  be  held  at  places  dangerous, 
inconvenient  and  unsafe  for  the  people  to  assemble 
at,  for  the  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  his 
measures  through  the  agency  of  pretended  repre- 
sentatives; and  has,  through  his  Legislative 
Council,  prevented  provision  being  made  for 
quiet  and  peaceable  elections,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  late  returns  at  Beverly.  He  has  dissolved 
the  late  House  of  Assembly  for  opposing  with 
manly  firmness  Sir  Francis  Head's  invasion  of  the 


right  of  the  people  to  a  wholesome  control  over 
the  revenue,  and  for  insisting  that  the  persons 
conducting  the  Government  should  be  responsible 
for  their  official  conduct  of  the  country  through  its 
representatives.  He  has  endeavoured  to  prevent 
the  peopling  of  this  Province  and  its  advancement 
in  wealth  ;  for  that  purpose  obstructing  the  laws 
for  the  naturalization  of  foreigners,  refusing  to 
pass  others  to  encourage  their  migration  hither 
and  raising  the  conditions  of  new  appropriations 
of  the  public  lands,  large  tracts  of  which  he  has 
bestowed  upon  unworthy  persons,  his  favourites, 
while  deserving  settlers  from  Germany  and  other 
countries  have  been  used  cruelly. 

He  has  rendered  the  administration  of  justice 
liable  to  suspicion  and  distrust  by  obstructing  laws 
for  establishing  a  fair  trial  by  jury,  by  refusing  toex- 
clude  the  chief  criminal  Judge  from  interfering  in 
political  business.and  by  selecting  as  the  Judiciary 
violent  and  notorious  partisans  of  his  arbitrary 
power.  He  has  sent  a  standing  army  into  the 
sister  Province  to  coerce  them  to  his  unlawful 
and  unconstitutional  measures,  in  open  violation 
of  their  rights  and  liberties,  and  has  received  with 
marks  of  high  approbation  military  officers  who 
interfered  with  the  citizens  of  Montreal  in  the 
midst  of  an  election  of  their  representatives  and 
brought  the  troops  to  coerce  them — who  shot 
several  persons  dead  wantonly  in  the  public 
streets.  Considering  the  great  number  of  lucra- 
tive appointments  held  by  strangers  to  the  coun- 
try, whose  chief  merit  appears  to  be  their  subser- 
vience to  any  and  every  Administration,  we  may 
say  with  our  brother  Colonists  of  old  *  He  has 
sent  hither  swarms  of  new  officers  to  harass  our 
people  and  eat  out  their  substance'. 

The  English  Parliament  have  interfered  with 
our  internal  affairs  and  regulations  by  the  passage 
of  grievous  and  tyrannical  enactments  for  taxing 
us  heavily  without  our  consent,  for  prohibiting  us 
to  purchase  many  articles  of  the  first  importance 
at  the  cheapest  European  or  American  markets, 
and  compelling  us  to  buy  such  goods  and  merchan- 
dize at  an  exorbitant  price  in  markets  of  which 
England  has  a  monopoly.  They  have  passed  reso- 
lutions for  our  coercion  of  a  character  so  cruel 
and  arbitrary  that  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham 
has  recorded  on  the  Journals  o*'  the  House  of 
Peers  that : 
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'They  set  all  considerations  of  sound  policy,  of 
generosity,  and  of  justice  at  defiance;   are  wholly 
subversive  of  the  fundamental  principle  of   the 
British  constitution   that   no  part   of  the  taxes 
levied  on  tiie  people  shall  be  applied  to  any  pur- 
pose whatever  without  the  consent  of  the  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament ' ;  and  that  the  Canadian 
'precedent  of  1837  will  ever  after  be  cited  in  the 
support  of  such  oppressive  proceedings  as  often 
as  the  Commons  of  any  Colony  may  withhold 
supplies,  how  justifiable  soever  their  refusal  may 
be';  and  (adds  His    Lordship)  'those  proceed- 
ings, so  closely  resembling  the  fatal   measures 
that  severed  the  United  States  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, have  their  origin  in  principles  and  derive 
their  support  from  reasonings  which  form  a  pro- 
digious contrast  to  the  whole  grounds,  and  the 
only  defence  of  the  policy  during  latter  years,  and 
so  justly  and  so  wisely  sanctioned  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament,   in  administering  the  affairs  of  the 
Mother  Country.     Nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine  that 
the  inhabitants  of  either  the   American   or  the 
European  branches  of  the  Empire  should   con- 
template so  strange  a  contrast  without  drawing 
inferences  therefrom  discreditable  to  the  character 
of  the   Legislature,  and  injurious  to  the  future 
safety  of  the  State,  when  they  mark  with  what 
different  measures  we  mete  to  six  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants  of  a  remote  Province,  unrepre- 
sented  in    Parliament,    and   to  six  millions    of 
our  fellow-citizens  nearer  home  and  making  them- 
selver  heard  by  their  representatives.    The  reflec- 
tion will  assuredly  arise  in  Canada,  and  may  pos- 
sibly find  its  way  into   Ireland,  that  the  s.icred 
rules  of  justice,  the  most  worthy  feelings  of  na- 
tional genttrdsity  and  the  soundest  principles  of 
enlightened  policy,  may  be  appealed  to  in  vain  if 
the    demands  of    the  suitor    be    not   also  sup- 
ported   by  personal  interests   and  party    views, 
and    political    fears    among     those    whose    aid 
he  seeks;   while,  all  men   perceiving   that  many 
persons  have  found  themselves  at  liberty  to  hold 
a  course  towards  an  important  but  remote  Prov- 
ince, which  their  constituents  never  would  suffer 
to  be  pursued  towards  the   most  inconsiderable 
burgh   of   the    United    Kingdom,  an    impression 
will  inevitably  be  propagated  most  dangerous  to 
the  maintenance  of  Colonial  dominion,  that  the 
people    can  never  safely  intrust  the   powers  of 
government  to  any  supreme  authority  not  residing 
among  themselves.' 

In  every  stage  of  these  proceedings  we  have 
petitioned  for  redress  in  the  most  humble  terms; 
our  repeated  petitions  have  been  answered  only 
by  repeated  injuries.  Nor  have  we  been  wanting 
in  attention  to  our  British  brethren.  We  have 
warned  them  from  time  to  time  of  attempts  by 


their  Legislature  to  extend  an  unwarrantable 
jurisdiction  over  us.  We  have  reminded  them 
of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigration  and 
settlement  here.  We  have  appealed  to  their 
native  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  we  havecon> 
jured  them  by  the  ties  of  our  conunon  kindred  to 
disavow  these  usurpations  which  would  inevitably 
interrupt  our  connection  and  correspondence. 
They,  too,  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice 
and  ccnsmguinity.  We,  therefore,  the  Reform- 
ers of  the  City  of  Toronto,  sympathizing  with 
our  fellow-citizens  here  and  throughout  the 
North-American  Colonies,  who  desire  to  obtain 
cheap,  honest  and  responsible  government,  the 
want  of  which  has  been  the  source  of  all  their 
past  grievances  as  its  continuance  would  lead 
them  to  their  utter  ruin  and  desolation,  are  of 
opinion  : 

1.  That  the  warmest  thanks  and  admiration 
are  due  from  the  Reformers  of  Upper  Canada  to 
the  Honourable  Louis  Joseph  Papineau,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada,  and 
his  compatriots  in  and  out  of  the  Legislature,  for 
their  past  uniform,  manly  and  noble  independence 
in  favour  of  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  and  for 
their  present  devoted,  honourable  and  patriotic 
opposition  to  the  attempt  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  violate  their  constitution  without  their 
consent,  subvert  the  powers  and  privileges  of 
their  local  Parliament,  and  overawe  them  by 
coercive  measures  into  a  disgraceful  abandonment 
of  their  just  and  reasonable  wishes. 

2.  And  that  the  Reformers  of  Upper  Canada 
are  called  upon  by  every  tie  of  feeling,  interest 
and  duty  to  make  common  cause  with  their  fel- 
ow-citizens  of  Lower  Canada,  whose  successful 
coercion  would  doubtless  be  in  time  visited  upon 
us  and  the  redress  of  whose  grievances  would  be 
the  best  guarantee  for  the  redress  of  our  own. 

To  render  this  co-operation  the  more  effectual, 
we  earnestly  recommend  to  our  fellow-citizens 
that  they  exert  themselves  to  organize  political 
associations;  that  public  meetings  be  held 
throughout  the  Province;  and  that  a  Convention 
of  delegates  be  elected  and  assembled  at  Toronto 
to  take  into  consideration  the  political  condition 
of  Upper  Canada,  with  authority  to  its  members 
to  appoint  Commissioners  to  meet  others  to  be 
named  on  behalf  of  Lower  Canada  and  any  of  the 
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other  Colonies,  armed  with  suitable  power  as  a 
Congress  to  seek  an  effectual  remedy  for  the 
grievances  of  the  Colonists. 

John  Elliott, 

Secretary. 
T.  I).  Morrison, 

Chairman  of  the  Coinmiltee," 

The  Rebellion  of  1837  and  the  United  States. 

The  feeling  throughout  British  North  America 
regarding  the  sympathy  and  indirect  support 
given  by  the  United  States  to  the  rebels  at  this 
time  was  very  bitter.  The  speeches  of  the  various 
Provincial  Governors  to  the  Legislatures,  the  Re- 
solutions passed  by  those  bodies,  the  comments 
of  the  press,  and  the  official  despatches  of  the  day, 
all  indicate  this  fact.  The  following  account  of 
the  matter,  and  review  of  the  situation  generally, 
appeared  in  a  despatch  from  Sir  Francis  Bond 
Head  to  Mr.  Henry  S.  Fox,  British  Minister  at 
Washington — dated  January  8,  1837  : 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  to  you  the  copy 
of  a  special  message  sent  by  His  Excellency  Gov- 
ernor Marcy  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  in  relation  to  a  matter  on  which  Your 
Excellency  will  desire  the  earliest  and  most 
authentic  information.  The  message  only  reached 
this  place  yesterday  and  I  lose  no  time  in  com- 
munication with  Your  Excellency  on  the  subject. 
The  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  com- 
plains of  the  cutting  out  and  burning  of  the 
Steamboat  Caroline,  by  order  of  Colonel  McNab, 
commanding  Her  Majesty's  Forces  at  Chippewa, 
in  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada,  and  of  the 
destruction  of  the  lives  of  some  American  citizens 
who  were  on  board  the  boat  at  the  time  she 
was  attacked.  The  act  complained  of  was  done 
under  the  following  circumstances. 

In  Upper  Canada,  which  contains  a  population 
of  450,000  souls,  the  most  perfect  tranquillity  pre- 
vailed up  to  the  4th  day  of  December  last,  although 
in  the  adjoining  Province  of  Lower  Canada  many 
of  the  French-Canadian  inhabitants  had  been  in 
open  rebellion  against  the  Government  for  about  a 
month  preceding.  At  no  time  since  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  with  the  United  States,  in  1815,  had 
Upper  Canada  been  more  undisturbed.  The 
real  cause  of  the  insurrection  in  Lower  Canada, 
namely,    the  national  antipathy  of  the  French 


inhabitants,  did  not  in  any  degree  apply  in  the 
Upper  Province  whose  population,  like  the  British 
and  American  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada, 
were  wholly  opposed  to  the  revolt,  and  anxious 
to  render  every  service  in  their  power  in  support 
of  the  Queen's  authority.  It  had  been  reported 
to  the  Government,  some  time  before  the  4th 
of  December,  that  in  a  remote  portion  of  the 
Home  District,  a  number  of  persons  occasionally 
met  and  drilled,  with  arms,  under  leaders  known 
to  be  disaffected,  but  it  was  believed  by  the 
Government  that  nothing  more  could  be  intended 
than  to  make  a  show  of  threatened  revolt  in  order 
to  create  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  rebels  in 
Lower  Canada.  The  feeling  of  loyalty  throughout 
this  Province  was  known  to  be  so  prevalent  and 
decided  that  it  was  not  thought  unsafe  to  forbear, 
for  the  time  at  least,  to  take  any  notice  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  party. 

On  the  night  of  the  4th  December  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  City  of  Toronto  were  alarmed  by  the 
intelligence  that  about  five  hundred  persons,armed 
with  rifles,  were  approaching  the  City — that  they 
had  murdered  a  gentleman  of  great  respectability 
in  the  highway  and  had  made  several  persons 
prisoners.  The  inhabitants  rushed  immediately 
to  arms — there  were  no  soldiers  in  the  Province 
and  no  Militia  had  been  called  out.  The  Home 
District,  from  which  this  party  of  armed  men 
came,  contained  60,000  inhabitants;  the  City  of 
Toronto  10,000.  In  a  few  hours  a  respectable 
force,  although  undisciplined,  was  collected  and 
armed  in  self-defence  and  awaited  the  threatened 
attack.  It  seems  now  to  admit  of  no  doubt  that 
if  they  had  at  once  advanced  against  the  insur- 
gents they  would  have  met  with  no  formidable 
resistance,  but  it  was  thought  more  prudent  to 
wait  until  a  sufficient  force  could  be  collected  to 
put  the  success  of  an  attack  beyond  question.  In 
the  meantime  people  poured  in  from  all  quarters 
to  oppose  the  insurgents,  who  obtained  no  increase 
of  numbers,  but  on  the  contrary  were  deserted  by 
many  of  their  body  in  consequence  of  the  acts  of 
devastation  and  plunder  into  which  their  leader 
had  forced  them.  On  the  7th  of  December  an 
overwhelming  force  of  Militia  went  against  them 
and  dispersed  them  without  losing  a  man — taking 
many  prisoners  who  were  instantly  released  by 
my  order  and  suffered  to  depart  to  their  homes. 
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Tho  rest  with  their  leaders  fled  ;  some  have  since 
surrciulored  themselves  to  justice;  many  have 
been  taken ;  and  some  have  escaped  from  the 
Province.  It  was  reported  about  this  time  that 
in  the  District  of  London  a  similar  disposition  to 
rise  had  been  observed  and,  in  consecjuence,  a 
a  Militia  force  of  about  400  men  was  sent  into  that 
District  where  it  was  speedily  joined  by  three  times 
as  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  District  who 
assembled  voluntarily  and  came  to  their  aid  with 
the  greatest  alacrity.  It  was  discovered  that 
about  three  hundred  persons  under  Doctor  Dun- 
co^nbe,  an  American  by  birth,  were  assembled  with 
arms;  but  before  the  Militia  could  reach  them 
they  had  dispersed  themselves  and  fled  ;  of  these 
by  far  the  greater  number  came  in  immediately 
and  submitted  themselves  to  the  Government, 
declaring  that  they  had  been  misled  and  deceived, 
and  prayed  for  forgiveness.  In  about  a  week  per- 
fect tranquillity  was  restored  and  from  that  moment 
not  a  man  has  been  seen  in  arms  against  the 
Government  in  any  part  of  the  Province,  with  the 
exception  of  the  hostile  aggression  upon  Navy 
Island  which  I  shall  presently  notice — nor  has 
there  been  the  slightest  resistance  offered  to  the 
execution  of  legal  process  in  a  single  instance. 

After  the  dispersion  of  the  armed  insurgents 
near  Toronto,  Mr.  Macken/ie,  their  leader, 
escaped  in  disguise  to  the  Niagara  River  and 
crossed  over  to  Buffalo.  Reports  had  been  spread 
there  and  elsewhere  along  the  American  frontier 
that  Toronto  had  been  burnt  and  that  the  rebels 
were  completely  successful ;  but  the  falsehood  of 
these  absurd  rumours  was  well  known  before 
Mackenzie  arrived  on  the  American  side.  It  was 
known,  also,  that  the  ridiculous  attempt  of  four 
hundred  men  to  revolutionize  a  country  contain- 
ing nearly  half  a  million  inhabitants  had  been 
put  down  by  the  people  instantly  and  decidedly, 
without  the  loss  of  a  man.  Nevertheless,  a  num- 
ber of  American  citizens  in  Buffalo,  and  other 
towns  on  the  frontier  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
enlisted  as  soldiers  with  the  avowed  object  of 
invading  Canada  and  establishing  a  Provincial 
Government.  Public  meetings  were  held  to  for- 
ward this  design  of  invading  a  country  with  which 
the  United  States  were  at  peace.  Volunteers 
were  called  for  and  arms,  ammunition  and  pro- 
visions   were   supplied    by   contributions    openly 


made.  All  this  was  in  direct  and  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  express  law  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  of  the  law  of  nations. 

The  civil  authority  of  Buffalo  offered  some 
slight  show  of  resistance  to  tho  movement,  being 
urged  to  interpose  by  many  of  the  most  re8{>ect- 
able  citizens,  but  no  real  impediment  was  offered  ; 
and  on  the  ijlh  of  December  some  hundreds  of 
the  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York,  as  an 
armed  body,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Van 
Renssellaer,  an  Amjiican  citizen,  openly  invaded 
and  took  possession  of  Navy  Island,  a  part  of 
Upper  Canada,  situate  in  the  River  Niagara. 
Not  believing  that  such  an  outrage  would  really 
be  committed,  no  force  whatever  was  assembled 
at  the  time  to  counteract  this  hostile  movement. 
In  a  very  short  time  this  lawless  band  obtained 
from  the  Arsenals  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
clandestinely,  as  it  is  said,  several  pieces  of  artil- 
lery and  other  arms,  which  in  broad  daylight 
were  openly  transported  to  Navy  Island  without 
resistance  from  the  American  authorities.  The 
people  of  Buffalo  and  of  the  adjacent  country 
continued  to  supply  them  with  stores  of  various 
kinds,  and  ailditional  men  enlisted  in  their  ranks. 
In  a  few  days  their  force  was  variously  stated 
from  five  to  fifteen  hundred,  of  whom  a  small 
portion  were  rebels  who  had  fled  from  Upper 
Canada.  They  began  to  entrench  themselves 
and  threatened  that  they  would,  in  a  short  time, 
make  a  landing  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the 
Niagara  River. 

To  prevent  this  and  keep  them  in  check  a  body 
of  Militia  was  hastily  collected  and  stationed  on 
the  frontier  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Cam- 
eron, Assistant  Adjutant-General  of  Militia,  who 
was  succeeded  in  this  command  by  Colonel 
(afterwards  Sir  Allan)  McNab,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Assembly,  an  officer  whose  human- 
ity and  discretion,  as  well  as  his  activity,  have 
been  proved  by  his  conduct  in  putting  down  the 
insurrection  in  the  London  District ;  and  have 
been  acknowledged  in  warm  terms  of  gratitude 
by  the  misguided  persons  who  had  surrendered 
themselves  into  his  hands.  He  received  orders 
to  act  on  the  defensive  only  and  to  be  careful  not 
to  do  any  act  which  the  American  Government 
could  justly  complain  of  as  a  breach  of  neutrality. 
An  official  statement  of  the   unfriendly  proceed- 
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ings  at  JUiffulo  was  without  delay  (<m  the  ijth 
December)  made  by  me  to  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  after 
this  open  invasion  of  our  territory,  and  when  it 
became  evident  that  notiiing  was  effected  at 
Buffalo  for  preventing  the  violation  of  neutrality, 
a  special  messenger  was  sent  to  Your  Excellency 
at  WashinRton  to  urge  your  interposition  in  the 
matter.  Sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to 
admit  of  his  return.  Soon  after  his  departure 
this  band  of  outlaws  on  Navy  Island — acting  in 
defiance  of  the  laws  and  Government  of  both 
countries — opened  a  fire  from  several  pieces  of 
ordnance  upon  this  shore,  which  in  this  p.irt  is 
thickly  settled  (the  distance  from  the  Island  being 
about  six  hundred  yards)  and  in  sight  of  the 
populous  village  of  Chippewa.  They  put  several 
balls  (six  pound  shot)  through  a  house  in  which  a 
party  of  Militiamen  were  quartered  and  which 
is  the  dwelling-house  of  Captain  Usher,  a  re- 
spectable inhabitant.  They  killed  a  horse  on 
which  a  man  at  the  time  was  riding,  but  happily 
did  no  further  mischief  though  they  fired  also 
repeatedly  with  cannon  and  musketry  upon  our 
boats. 

They  continued  daily  to  render  their  position 
more  formidable — receiving  constant  supplies  of 
men  and  stores  from  the  State  of  New  York, 
which  were  chiefly  etnbarked  at  a  landing  place 
on  the  American  main  shore,  called  Fort  Schlos- 
ser,  nearly  opposite  to  Navy  Island.  This  place 
was  once,  I  believe,  a  military  position  before  the 
conquest  of  Canada  from  the  French  ;  but  there 
is  now  neither  fort  nor  village  there,  but  merely 
a  single  house  occupied  as  a  tavern,  and  a  wharf 
in  front  of  it,  to  which  boats  and  vessels  are 
moored.  The  tavern  has  been  during  these  law- 
less proceedings  a  rendezvous  for  the  band;  who 
cannot  be  called  by  any  name  more  appropriate 
than  pirates;  and  was  in  fact  openly  and  notor- 
iously resorted  to  as  their  headquarters  on  the 
mainland,  and  is  so  to  this  time.  On  the  28th 
December  positive  information  was  given  to 
Colonel  McNab  by  persons  from  Buffalo,  that  a 
small  steamboat  called  the  Caroline,  of  about  fifty 
tons'  burthen,  had  been  hired  by  the  pirates  (who 
called  themselves  "  Patriots  "),  and  was  to  be 
employed  in  carrying  down  cannon  and  other 
stores  and  in  transporting  men  and  anything  else 


that  might  be  required   between    I'ort   Schlosser 
and  Navy  Island. 

He  resolved  if  she  came  down  and  engaged  in 
this  service  to  take  or  destroy  her.     She  did  come 
down,  agreeably  to  the  information  he  received. 
She  transported  a   piece  of  artillery  and  other 
stores  to  the  Island,  and  made  repeated  passages 
during  the  day  between  the  Island  and  the  main 
shore.     In  the  night  he  sent  a  party  of  Militia,  in 
boats,  with  orders  to  take  or  destroy  her.     They 
proceeded  to  execute  the  order.     They  found  the 
Caroline  moored  to  the  wharf,  opposite  the  Inn, 
at  Fort  Schlosser.     In  the  Inn  there  was  a  guard 
of  armed  men  to  protect  her,  part  of  the  pirate 
force,  or  acting  in  their  support.     On  her  deck 
there  was  an  armed  party  and  a  sentinel  who  de- 
manded the  countersign.    Thus  identified  as  she 
was  with  the  force,  which,  in  defiance  of  the  law 
of  nations  and  every  principle  of  natural  justice 
had  invaded  Upper  Canada  and  made  war  upon 
itsunoffending  inhabitants,  she  was  boarded  ;  and, 
after  a  resistance  in  which  some  desperate  wounds 
were  inflicted  upon  the  assailants,  she  was  carried. 
If  any  peaceable  citizens  of  the  United  States 
perished  in  the  conflict,  it  was  and  is  unknown  to 
the  captors  ;  and  it  was  and  is  equally  unknown 
to  them  whether  any  such  were  there.     Before 
this  vessel  was  thus  taken  not  a  gun  had  been 
fired  by  the  force  under  the  orders  of  Colonel 
McNab — even  upon  this  gang  of  pirates — much 
less  upon  any  peaceable  citizen  of  the   United 
States.     It  must,  therefore,  have  been  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  guilty  service  she  was  engaged  in  that 
led  those  who  were  employing  her  to  think  an 
armed  guard  necessary  for  her  defence. 

Peaceable  citizens  of  the  United  States  were 
not  likely  to  be  found  in  a  vessel  so  employed  at 
such  a  place  and  in  such  a  juncture  ;  and  if  they 
were  there,  their  presence,  especially  unknown  as 
it  was  to  the  captors,  could  not  prevent,  in  law  or 
reason,  this  necessary  act  of  self-defence.  Fifteen 
days  had  elapsed  since  the  invasion  of  Upper 
Canada  by  a  force  enlisted,  armed  and  equipped 
openly  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  country 
where  this  outrage  upon  the  law  of  nations  was 
committed  is  populous.  Buffalo  alone  contains 
15,000  inhabitants.  The  public  authorities,  it  is 
true,  gave  no  countenance  to  these  flagrant  acts, 
but  they  did  not  prevent  them,  or  in  the  slightest 
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degrco  obstruct  them,  fiirtlii-r  tli.in  by  issiiinp 
rri)claiiiiitioii3  whiclj  wcru  disrc(,'ar(li>(l.  I'lrhaps 
they  CDiild  not,  but  in  tliis  case,  the  insult  and 
injury  to  tho  inhabitants  of  C'anachi  woru  the 
saniu  and  tliJ  riglit  to  dcfiMid  tlii-rnselvcs  ci|nally 
uncpifstioiiablf  No  wanton  injury  was  coininittod 
by  the  party  who  gallantly  eft'icti-d  this  sorvicu. 
They  loosed  the  vessel  fi'om  the  wharf  and  findinif 
they  could  not  tow  her  against  the  rapid  current 
of  tho  Nia(,'ara  they  abandoned  tho  effort  to 
secure  her,  aet  her  on  fire,  and  let  her  drift  down 
the  stream. 

The  prisoners  taken  were  a  man  who  it  will  be 
seen  by  the  documents  accompanying;  this  des- 
patch avowed  himself  to  be  a  subject  of  Her 
Majesty,  iniiabitiiig  Upper  Canada,  who  had 
lately  been  traitorously  in  arms  in  that  Province 
and  having;  iled  to  the  United  States  was  on 
board  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  the  camp  at 
Navy  Island  ;  and  a  boy  who,  being  born  in  Lower 
Canada,  was  probal)ly  residing  in  the  United 
States,  and  who,  being  afraid  to  land  from  the 
boat  in  consetiuence  of  the  firing  kept  up  by  the 
guard  on  the  shore,  was  placed  in  one  of  the  boats 
uiiiier  Captain  Drew,  and  taken  over  to  our  side, 
from  whence  he  was  sent  home  the  next  day  by 
the  Fall's  Ferry,  with  money  given  him  to  bear 
expensis.     I  send  with  this  letter  : 

1st.  A  copy  of  my  first  communication  to  His 
Excellency  Governor  Marcy,  to  which  no  reply 
has  reached  me. 

2nd.  The  otlicial  reports,  correspondence  and 
Militia  General  Older  respecting  the  destruction 
of  the  Caroline,  with  other  documents. 

3rd.  The  correspondence  between  Commissary- 
General  Arciilarius,  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
respecting  the  artillery  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  has  been 
and  still  is  used  in  making  war  upon  this  Prov- 
ince. 

4th.  Other  correspondence  arising  out  of  the 
state  of  things  on  the  Niagara  frontier. 

5;h.  The  special  messaf;e  of  Governor  Marcy. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  documents  that  a 
high  officer  of  the  Government  of  the  State  of 
New  York  has  been  sent  by  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  for  the  express  purpose  of  regaining 
possession  of  the  artillery  of  that  State,  which  is 
now  employed  in   hostile  aggression   upon  this 


portion  of  Her  .Majesty's  dominions,  and  that 
being  aided  and  favoured,  as  hu  acknowledges,  by 
tho  most  friendly  co-operation  which  tho  Com- 
manding OlTicer  of  Her  Majesty's  forces  could 
give  him,  ho  has  been  successfully  defied  by  this 
army  of  American  citi;(ens  and  has  abandoned 
the  object  of  his  mission  in  despair.  It  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  observed  by  Your  Excellency 
that  in  the  course  of  this  negotiation  between 
Mr.  Van  Kenssfllaer  and  the  Commissary-General 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  this  individual,  Mr. 
Van  Kenssellaer,  has  not  hesitated  to  place  him- 
self within  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the 
Government  whose  laws  he  had  violated  and  in 
direct  personal  communica'on  with  the  officer  of 
that  Government,  and  has,  nevertheless,  been 
allowed  to  return  unmolested,  to  continue  in 
command  of  American  citizens  engaged  in  open 
hostilities  against  Great  Hi  itain." 

On  the  30th  of  January  Sir  I'rancis  addressed 
another  communication  to  the  British  Minister 
at  Washington  as  follows : 

"  Since  I  wrote  to  you  I  have  learned  nothing 
that  would  authorize  my  receding  in  any  point 
from  the  statement  then  given, and  it  was  with  no 
less  astonishment  than  disappointment  that  I 
found  either  the  Government  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  or  the  Federal  Government,  adopting  as 
true  the  most  false  and  exaggerated  statement  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Caroline,  and  not  hesitating 
to  speak  of  that  just  and  rightful  act  of  self- 
ilefence  as  an  assassination  of  American  citizens. 
I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  but  look  upon  the 
application  of  such  a  term  to  such  an  act  as  scarcely 
a  less  outrage  than  any  of  those  gross  infrac- 
tions of  their  rights  which  have  compelled  the 
people  of  Upper  Canada  to  arm  in  their  defence. 
Though  it  has  been  variously  stated  that  from 
twelve  to  twenty-two  peaceable  citizens  of  Buffalo 
were  murdered  in  the  Caroline,  I  have  not  yet 
found  that  the  name  of  a  single  person  has  been 
ascertained  or  even  mentioned  as  having  perished 
on  that  occasion,  except  one  Durfee,  who,  I  am 
informed,  was  killed  in  arms  and  who,  moreover, 
was  really  a  British  subject,  usually  resident  in 
Canada  until  within  the  last  few  months.  I  only 
recur  to  these  circumstances  because  I  am  desir- 
ous of  vindicating  the  gallant  men  who  performed 
this  plain  and  necessary  act  of  duty  to  their  coun- 
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try  frotn  tlio  charge  of  wanton  cruelty.  If  the 
r«sistaiico  they  had  mot  with  hail  led  to  a  further 
loss  of  lifu  their  conduit  would  not  havu  been  the 
less  justiliahle.  It  IH  almost  too  obvious  an  ol)ser- 
vation  to  make,  that  if  any  army  of  American 
citi/ens  had  taken  up  a  pusitior.  on  the--  side  of 
the  Niagara  Kiver,  at  a  pnint  where  no  Island 
intervened,  and  had  b«;gun  battering  the  houses 
and  people  on  our  shore,  and  if  this  shameful 
nfjtiresslon  witii  guns  taken  from  the  United 
States  arson  da  had  continued  for  weeks  without 
any  effectual  in;i  rpositioii  on  the  part  of  the 
Amcric.in  Government,  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
would  have  had  an  unquestionable  ri^'ht  to  attack 
the  battnics  and  disperse  the  lawlens  band  which 
carried  on  this  dis},'raceful  warfare  {  und  of  course 
a  right  to  attack  any  boat  or  vessel  cmploytid  in 
their  service  and  carrying  them  guns  and  men. 
To  call  so  necessary  an  act  of  self-defence  a  viola- 
tion of  neu'ndity  would,  of  course,  be  absurd — 
whatever  insult  or  injury  it  would  occasion  to 
American  territory  must  be  ascribed  to  that  por- 
tion of  iheirown  citizens  who  were  in  armsagainst 
their  authority  and  committing  outrage  on  their 
unoffending  neighbours. 

This  being  so,  it  can  surely  make  no  difference 
favourable  to  the  United  States  that  the  army  of 
American  citizens  did,  in  this  instance,  first  com- 
mit  the  gross  wrong  of  taking  forcible  possession 
of  British  ground  that  they  might  fire  more 
effectually  from  thence.  It  was  merely  taking 
two  steps  in  committing  the  injury  instead  of 
one.  Your  Excellency,  I  dare  say,  has  not  failed 
to  observe  that  at  a  Criminal  Court  in  the  State 
of  New  York  an  imlictment  has  been  found  for 
murder  against  Captain  Drew,  and  others  who 
are  supposed  (but  some  of  them  erroneousl}')  to 
have  been  present  at  the  capture  of  the  Caroline. 
I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment will  feel  it  to  be  due,  no  less  to  their  own 
character  than  to  their  relations  with  Great 
Britain,  to  interest  themselves  in  arresting  any 
such  proceeding.  The  act  was  done  by  public 
authority  in  the  prosecution  of  a  warfare  to 
which  this  Province  was  driven  by  the  outrageous 
aggressions  of  American  citizens.  The  British 
nation  is  to  answer  for  it  and  not  individuals 
zealously  acting  in  her  service. 

Your  Excellency  will  have  learnt,  from  various 


channels,  the  occurrences  whi(  h  havetakt'ii  place 
on  our  western  frontier,  opposite  tlu^  Stale  of 
Michigan.  There  a  largo  force,  stated  in  the 
newspapers  of  Detroit  not  to  be  less  than  1,000 
or  1,200  in  number,  with  arms  and  artillery  taken 
from  one  or  more  Public  Arsenals,  attempted  to 
invade  this  Province;  and  diil,  indeed,  actually 
possess  themselves  of  the  Island  of  Bois  Blanc, 
in  the  River  Detroit.  With  an  armed  schooner 
th»;y  commenced  battering  the  town  of  Amherst- 
burgh  and  intended  on  the  next  day  to  have  made 
a  descent  on  the  mainland,  but  their  further  prog- 
ress was  arrested  by  the  gallant  conduct  of  some 
Militia  volunteers  who  attacked  and  boarded  the 
schooner,  ami  took  several  prisoners,  together 
with  the  guns,  arms  and  military  stores  on  board 
of  her.  A  considerable  military  force  is  now 
stationed  on  our  western  frontier.  I  send  you 
the  Proclamations  issued  by  Mr.  Sutherland,  an 
American  citizen,  who  styled  himself  General  of 
the  Second  Division  of  the  Patriot  Army — Van 
Renssellaer's  band  of  ruffians,  I  suppose,  forming 
the  first.  These  will  show  you  the  nature  and 
object  of  the  expeditions  to  whose  attacks  the 
people  of  Upper  Canada  have  been  exposed. 
Among  the  prisoners  taken  on  this  last  occasion 
were  several  American  citizens. 

I  need  scarcely  state  to  you  that  the  necessity 
of  being  armed  at  all  points  along  our  extensive 
frontier  has  occasioned  an  enormous  expenditure 
to  the  British  Government.  The  American, 
I  perceive,  has  called  on  Congress  to  provide 
$600,000  for  the  pay  and  outfit  of  a  force  neces- 
sary to  keep  down  the  excitements  on  the  Niagara 
frontier  alone.  You  will  readily  understand, 
therefore,  how  much  greater  must  be  the  expense 
which  the  Government  is  put  to  by  the  prepara- 
tions necessary  to  meet  attacks  at  various  points. 
The  hostile  spirit  manifested  in  Michigan  appeared 
likely  to  be  attended  with  more  serious  conse- 
quences than  the  movements  along  the  Niagara 
frontier.  I  send  Your  Excellency  a  copy  of  some 
correspondence  which  has  taken  place  since 
Major-General  Scott  arrived  at  Buffalo.  Fortu- 
nately, the  pirates  have  dispersed  without  any- 
thing further  occurring  that  can  give  rise  to  con- 
troversy and  I  have  no  doubt  their  removal  was 
hastened  by  the  active  measures  at  length  taken 
by  the  American  Government  for  preventing  their 
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recrivinf»  sii|>|)li<H  nf  ariiiH  aiitl  proviHioin.  It 
woiiKI  ^ivi!  iiic  plt'astiro  it  1  coiiltl  ailil  tli.it  in  tliu 
cuiuluct  of  thu  Aini-iicaii  Militin  staliom-il  un 
Grand  Islatul,  or  in  the  conHtnictiori  wliiih  the 
ofl'u'cra  of  tlic  Aniciicuii  (iovcrnniciit  sccnicil  dis. 
posed  tu  |.iit  upon  tliu  rt-Litivo  rights  of  thu  two 
countries  under  the  cxtruordinary  circumstances 
in  wiiich  they  wt-ro  placed,  I  have  disiu)vert'il 
satisfactory  proof  of  a  spirit  calcid.itod  to  coiitri- 
buto  to  the  restoration  of  pernianent  tran(|iiilhty. 

When  a  people  has  been  insulted  and  aKgrievoil 
as  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  have  been,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  they  can  feel  it  necessary 
to  perplex  themselves  with  researches  into  books 
upon  the  laws  of  nations — they  will  follow  a  more 
unerrinfj^  f;uide  in  obeying  the  irresistible  natural 
instinct  of  self-preservation.  Hy  the  cannonading 
from  Navy  Island  three  inhabitants  of  this 
Province  have  been  killed  ;  there  is  no  extenua- 
ting circumstances  which  can  make  the  offence 
less  than  murder ;  and  if  it  can  be  claimed  as  a 
right  upon  this,  or  upon  other  occasions,  that  the 
perpetrators  shall  be  allowed  to  escape  with  im- 
punity into  the  country  from  whence  they  came 
in  an  armed  body  to  commit  these  flagitious 
outrages ;  if  it  be  ma<ntained  that  to  cross 
the  line  of  divijion  through  the  waters  of  the 
Niagara  to  destroy  them  or  to  cut  off  their 
resources  is  a  violation  of  American  neutrality ; 
then  it  can  only  follow  that,  when  the  American 
people  are  suffered  to  commit  such  gross  outrages 
upon  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada,  they  must 
bring  upon  themselves  the  consequences  of  a 
public  war,  for  unquestionably  the  right  of  self- 
defence  will  be  employed.  It  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  it  should  be  forborne." 

There  can  bene  doubt  that  the  American  Gov- 
ernment was  guilty  of  grave  dereliction  of  duty 
at  this  time  in  permitting  its  frontir.r  to  be  made 
a  base  of  hostile  operations  against  an  unoffend- 
ing neighbour.  Secret  societies  known  as  "  Hun- 
ter's Lodges"  had  been  organized  in  many  of  the 
American  border  towns  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  Canadian  rebellion.  Amongst  the 
members  were  a  number  of  Canadian  refugees, 
but  the  greater  part  were  American  citizens. 
Mackenzie  and  other  insurgent  leaders  organized 
an  "Executive  Committee"  at  Huffalo  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  the  invasion  of  Upper  Can- 


aila.  Dr.  W.  II.  WithiMw,  in  his  Historv  of 
Canada,  points  out  very  tiuly  that  tiiu  lar^u  tloat- 
ing  p<ipulation  of  sailors,  canal  boatmen  and  dock 
labourers  who  thronged  that  important  lake  port 
rendered  it  easy  to  procure  recruits  for  thu  rash 
enterprise.  In  rctali.ition  for  the  reward  offered 
for  his  ap))rehension,  Mackenzie  offered  a  counter- 
reward  of  /,'5oo  for  the  caj'turu  of  Sir  Francis 
Mond  Head.  He  also  offered  generous  prizes  of 
land  and  money  bounty  to  all  volunteers  for  the 
"  (irand  Army  of  Liberation."  It  was  on  the  i.jth 
Dect-mber,  iS  57,  that  the  adventurer  nantcd  Van 
Kenssellaer  pl.iced  himseifatthe  head  of  a  horde  of 
ruffians  frotn  American  soil  and  took  possession  of 
Navy  Island, about  two  miles  above  Niagara  Tails. 
Here  Mackenzie  proclaimed  the  "  Republic  of 
Upper  Canada"  and  issued  a  paper  currency, 
redeemable  on  the  establishment  of  *he  new 
republic.  Although  very  few  Canailians  joined 
his  standard,  he  succeeded  ultimately  in  collect- 
ing about  a  thousand  sympathizers  with  the 
plunder  which  they  thought  possible  and  thu 
principles  of  revolution  in  which  they  had  been 
bred.  They  were  supplied  with  arms  and  stores 
taken  from  the  local  United  States  Arsenal  or 
contributed  by  American  citizens,  as  Sir  Francis 
Hond  Head  points  out  in  his  despatch.  This  non- 
descript army  was  soon  cntreix  lied  and  witn 
mounted  guns  opened  fire  on  the  Canadian  shore. 
Colonel  McNab,  who  had  assumed  command 
of  the  frontier,  soon  found  himself  at  thu  head  of 
an  army  of  2,500  men  composed  of  Militia, 
Grand  River  Indians  and  some  coloured  men. 
He  began  a  siege  of  the  Island  which  although 
of  a  vigourous  nature  was  not  immediately  suc- 
cessful. It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  famous 
cutting  out  of  the  Caroline  took  place.  She  was 
an  American  steamer  and  was  engaged  in  r  -rr- 
ing    men    and    stores  to   Navy  Isl<ind.  r 

remonstrating  in  vain  with  the  A"'  rir  >• 
ities   Colonel   McNab   resolved  .ipu.  e 

boat.  Accordingly  on  December  2t  Comm;  lor 
Drew  of  the  Royal  Navy*  with  a  snuill  p  tyof 
about  sixty  men,  gallantly  cut  the  Caroi  out 
from  its  position  near  the  American  fort,  towed 
her  into  the  current,  fired  her  and  set  her  adrift. 


*A  full  account  of  Ihii  incident  in  pamphlet  form  wni  puhlished 
in  1896  by  R.  S.  WooHii,  q.c.  County  Court  Judge  of  krni.  It 
was  written  in  part  liy  Rear- Admiral  Drew himielf, — TiiR  Kdiiok. 
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Tl»u  ml  was fltroriKly  ilcnoiinceil  by  tliu  American 
authuritiis,  iiiiil  for  a  time  it  luoktid  uh  tliniiKli 
war  w.iilil  result,  but  as  the  HriliMli  (■luviiiinitiit 
hiibstiiiu  iitly  niiiilt!  :i  sort  «)f  K^'it^r^'l  apology  tliu 
iiialUr  w.is  Diru.i.illy  droppeil.  It  wart  in  this 
connection  that  Aluxamlcr  McLciul  fonml  Ininsrif 
thcctntro  of  an  intrrnational  disputo.  Ho  wan 
urri'stid  on  tliu  charge  of  haviuf,'  "  nuirdcrcd  " 
AinoH  Diiifcc,  onu  of  tho  Curolim's  nicn,  during 
tho  attack  on  tlto  vessel.  The  Hiitish  Guvern- 
nient  deniamled  his  iniiiKidiatc  release,  which  was 
refused,  and  McLcod  was  put  upon  his  trial  at 
Uticu  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  October,  1H41.  The  trial  lusted  ci^;ht 
«hiys,  and  lie  was  linally  and  very  wisely  ac(iiiitted. 
The  verdict  probably  prevented  war,  as  Hntilainl 
held  that  tho  destruction  of  the  Ctiruliiie  was  a 
public  act  performed  by  persons  obeying  tho 
onlers  of  thci.'  superiors  and  that  no  one  enfja^d 
in  it  coidd  bo  held  imlividiially  responsible.  No 
further  rn)tico  was  taken  of  tho  matter  beyond 
tho  burnintj  of  tho  Hritish  steamboat,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  retaliation.  This  was  accomplished  by 
a  rabble  on  the  28th  of  May,  i.S.jS,  while  tho  boat 
was  taking;  in  wooil  at  Welles  Island  on  tho  St. 
Lawrence  River.  The  rebels  continued  to  hold 
Navy  Island  until  January  l.jth,  iSj.S,  when  a 
heavy  artillery  lire  from  Chippewa  compelled 
them  to  evacuate. 

During  this  month  occurred  tho  demonstration 
against  Amlicrstburgh  and  Sandwich.  Several 
hundred  men  from  Cleveland  and  Detroit  made 
their  headquarters  at  liois  Blanc  Island,  and 
called  upon  Canadians  to  rally  around  the 
"standard  of  liberty."  They  finally  opened  an 
artillery  fire  upon  Amhcrstburg  from  schooners 
which  were  being  used  as  an  invading  flotilla. 
The  Canadian  Militia,  though  without  artillery, 
attacked  and  captured  these  vessels  and  obtained 
a  large  quantity  of  arms  and  a  number  of  prison- 
ers. Thus  ended  a  piratical  expedition  in  which 
a  number  of  the  invaders  were  killed  and  many 
wounded.  Very  soon  after  this,  nearly  four 
thousand  of  the  Militia  were  distributed  along  the 
exposed  portions  of  the  Detroit  River  for  the 
purpose  of  defence.  Notwithstanding  this  de- 
cided demonstration  of  Canadian  loyalty,  border 
ruffians  and  rebel  refugees  contiiiued  their  out- 
rages along  the  frontier.     At  Watertown,  San- 


dusky and  Detroit,  simultaneous  attacks  on 
Canaila  were  organi/cil.  The  Watertosvn  inva- 
sion undt  r  "  liiU  Jolmston  "  aiul  N'aii  Keiissellait , 
two  notorious  outlaws,  was  made  up  of  a  riiob  of 
8omo  two  thoiisaiKl  men  who  reiule/voused,  on 
l-ebmary  a4th,  iHjM,  at  Hickory  Islaiul,  just 
below  Kiii>;slon,  Owing  to  tho  inability  of  the 
commandeis  to  agree,  and  to  Canadian  vigilaiico, 
their  design  was  friistratt:d.  Tho  expedition  Irotn 
Detroit  was  defeated  by  a  vigoiirous  artillery  firo 
from  tho  Canadian  shoio  and  by  the  aid  of  tho 
Americans,  who  had  by  this  time  lugiin  to  repress 
border  filibustering,  tho  invaders  were  disarmed. 
On  the  4th  of  March,  some  500  men  took 
possession  of  I'oint  IMe  Islaiul,  on  Lake  ICrie — 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  shore.  A  force  of 
Regulars  and  Militia  crossed  the  ice  and  drove 
them  to  tl:o  American  side,  with  a  loss  of  thirteen 
killed,  about  forty  wounded  and  many  prisonirs. 
Tho  Hritish  loss  was  two  killed  anil  twenty-eight 
woinuled. 

Still  tho  American  "  Hunter's  Lodges,"  re- 
porteil  to  number  about  twelve  hundred,  with  a 
membership  of  eighty  thousand,  continued  to 
keep  up  hostile  agitiition.  Tho  Caroline  affair 
and  tho  Maine  and  Oregon  boundary  disputes 
continued  to  endanger  tho  relations  of  the  two 
countries.  I'rontier  forts  were  repaired  and 
occupied  by  British  troops,  and  the  Militia  was 
put  on  a  thoroughly  efficient  basis.  As  above 
stated,  tho  steamer,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  was  captured 
on  May  aSth  by  about  fifty  marauders,  the  pas- 
sengers being  driven  ashore  on  a  stormy  night 
and  the  vessel  pillaged  and  burned.  The  gang 
escaped  to  the  Thousand  Islands,  in  tho  St. 
Lawrence,  where  they  began  the  robbery  of  farm 
houses.  Tliey  were  eventually  dispersed  after 
some  little  trouble.  Other  marauding  parties 
crossed  the  Niagara  frontier  and  also  at  Goderich 
and  in  the  London  District,  but  were  repulsed  by 
the  loyal  population.  In  November,  1S38,  a 
simultaneous  invasion  of  the  Canadian  frontier  at 
different  points  was  attempted.  A  body  of  insui- 
gents  from  Oswego,  occupying  two  schooners  and 
a  large  steamer,  sailed  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
secure  Fort  Wellington  and  Prescott.  This  force, 
which  was  ineffectually  attacked  by  the  Experiment, 
a  small  British  steamer  carrying  two  guns,  suc- 
ceeded in  landing  a  force  of  250  men  under  Von 
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Schultz,  a  Polish  refugee,  at  Windmill  Point,  out 
of  tlie  Tim^c  of  the  l"'ort  WeUington  guns.  This 
windmill  gave  the  rebels  a  formidahle  defence, 
and,  an  they  ware  re-enforced  from  Otjdensbiirg, 
N.Y.,  they  proved  somewhat  difficult  to  dislodge. 
Colonel  Young  of  the  Regular  Army,  with  a  force 
of  nearly  500  men,  advanced  against  the  fortified 
insurgents,  while  the  Victoria  and  the  Cobour<^, 
two  armed  steamers,  patrolled  the  river  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy  from  being  re-enforced,  and  from 
escaping.  The  rebels  were  soon  severely  pun- 
ished and  driven  to  the  windmill  and  adjacent 
buildings.  As  the  guns  of  the  boats  were  power- 
less against  the  thick  walls,  the  besiegers  were 
obliged  to  wait  some  days  for  the  arrival  of  heavy 
artilltTv  from  Kingston.  On  the  i6th,  the  Regu- 
lars and  Royal  Artillery  arrived,  and  soon  reduced 
the  rebel  stronghold.  One  hundred  and  thirty 
surrendered  and  about  fifty  were  killed,  but  Many 
of  the  dead  were  burned  in  the  buildings.  The 
Canadian  loss  was  thirteen  killed  and  a  number 
wounded.  Nine  of  the  brigands,  including  Von 
Schult;;,  were  tried  by  cou  f-martial  and  executed, 
while  many  were  transported.  Most  of  the  latter 
were  afterwards  pardoned  and  released. 

Early  in  December  another  rabble  of  some  four 
hundred  and  fifty  men  crossed  from  Detroit, 
took  possession  of  Wilson,  burned  a  steamboat  at 
the  wharf,  and  advanced  at  least  two  miles  into 
the  country.  During  their  march  they  murdered 
with  w  anton  cruelty,  Dr.  Hume,  a  surgeon  of  the 
Regular  Army.  This  horde  was  met  by  Colonel 
Prince  with  less  thcin  two  hundred  Militia  and 
utterly  routed.  Twenty-one  of  their  number  were 
killed  and  four  prisoners  taken  red-handed  were 
pramptly  shot  without  trial.  Some  of  those  who 
escaped  fled  across  the  river  and  some  took  to  tb*; 
woods,  where  they  were  afterwanls  found  frozen 
to  death.  Three  of  the  prisoners  were  tried  by 
court-martial  and  executed  at  London.  Thuj 
'indcd  this  v.tterly  unwarranted  border  warfare, 
■carried  on  for  most  part  by  lawless  banditti  from 
Ihe  Americnn  side.  The  large  military  expendi- 
ture caused  by  thc.e  wanton  invasions  and  the 
consequent  interruption  of  peaceful  industry 
greatly  retarded  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
The  negligence  of  the  American  authorities  was 
naturally  the  cause  of  mjh  bitterness  and  inter- 
national iil-feeling. 


The  Maritime  Provinces  and  the  Rebellion. 

An  liistorical  phase  of  the  Rebellion  which  has 
been  little  noticed  in  the  many  works  dealing 
with  its  incidents  is  the  deep  contemporaneous 
loyalty  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 
They  had  exactly  the  same  institutions,  with  a 
similar  dominant  class  to  that  which  ruled  in 
Upper  Canada,  but  in  the  fonner  Provinces  the 
questions  connected  with  the  evolution  of  popu- 
lar government  were  worked  out  along  constitu- 
tional lines  and  upon  the  public  platform,  in- 
stead of  the  settlement  being  attempted  through 
the  medium  of  secret  revolutionary  societies, 
armed  up-risings  and  international  raids.  Hence 
the  value  of  the  following  documents,  including, 
(i)  A  reply  by  Major-General  Sir  John  Harvey, 
Lieut. -Governor  of  New  Brunswick,  to  a  loyal 
Address  presented  to  him  by  the  people  of  St. 
John  on  December  iz,  1X37.  (2)  Part  of  a  des- 
patch from  the  same  to  Lieut.-General  Sir  John 
Colborne  (December,  1837).  (j)  The  Speech 
from  the  Throne  to  the  New  Brunswick  Legisla- 
ture on  December  2Sth,  and  the  loyal  reply  of 
the  Legislature.  (4)  Resolutions  passed  by 
the  same  body  on  January  5th,  1838,  thanking 
Sir  F"rancis  Bond  Head  and  the  Militia  of  Can- 
ada. (5)  The  Nova  Scotian  Speech  from  the 
Throne  by  Lieut.-Governor  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
on  January  25th,  1838,  and  the  response  of  the 
Legislature. 

L  Speech  by  Lieut. -Governor  Sir  John  Harvey. 
"I  acknowledge  with  feelings  of  pride  and  pleas- 
ure your  truly  loyal  and  patriotic  Address.  Pro- 
ceeding from  such  a  community  and  bearing  the 
signatures  of  all  that  is  most  respectable  in  that 
loyal  city,  I  feel  that  I  may  justly  consider  this 
Address  as  an  index,  nothing  equivocal,  of  the 
general  feeling  of  the  population  of  the  Province. 
Taking  it  in  connection  with  many  others  which 
have  lately  reached  me,  I  deem  myself  warranted 
not  only  unhesitatingly  to  commit  the  protertion 
of  the  Province,  and  of  the  lives  and  property 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  within  it,  to  its  loyal 
Militia;  but  also  (in  confident  anticipation  of 
the  Legislative  sanction)  to  tender,  through  His 
Excellency  the  Governor-in-Chief,  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's loyal  subjects  in  Lower  Canada,  not  the 
sympathies  only,  but  the  actual  co-operation  of 
a  large  body  of  the  Militia  of  New  Brunswick 
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in  thu  suppression  of  the  insurrection  in  that 
Province;  and  should  their  services  be  required 
or  accepted,  I  trust  that  it  Is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  say  that  I  should  glory  in  placing  myself  at 
the  head  of  a  volunteer  force  acting  under  feel- 
inj^s  and  upon  principles  of  so  high  and  noble  a 
character." 

II.  Sir  John  Harvey  to  Sir  John  Colhoriu:  "I 
am  instructed  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  (Lieuc.- 
Governor  of  Nova  Scotia)  to  hold  the  34th  in 
readiness  to  follow  the  43rd  and  85th,  upon 
Your  Excellency's  requisition,  and,  as  I  have 
summoned  the  Legislature  of  the  Province  to 
meet  on  the  28th  instant,  for  the  purpose  of 
offjring  to  their  loyal  fellow-subjects  in  Canada, 
and  to  Royal  authority,  something  beyond  the 
mere  expression  of  their  sympathies  with  the 
one,  and  their  attachment  to  the  other,  I  do  not 
entertain  a  doubt  of  being  empov/ered  by  the 
representatives  of  this  truly  loyal  people  to  em- 
body and  lead  to  the  neighbou'-ing  Provinces 
such  numbers  of  the  Militia  of  New  Brunswick 
as  Your  Excellency  and  the  c'vil  authorities  of 
Lower  Canada  may  require,  whether  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  forming  the  garrison  of 
Quebec,  and  thereby  rendering  the  whole  of  the 
Queen's  forces  disposable,  or  of  being  elsewhere 
employed  in  ma'"tnining  Her  Majesty's  authority, 
by  checking  and  controlling  any  seditious  or  rebel- 
lious movements  in  the  parts  of  Lower  Canada 
adjoining  this  Province — in  a  word,  in  any  way 
in  which  their  services  and  my  own  may  be 
rendered  useful  in  the  Royal  cause.  I  can  de- 
pend upon  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  this 
Province  to  a  man." 

III.  Sir  John  Harvey  and  the  X.B.  Lci:^idatitre. 
His  Excellency  stated  that  his  object  in  calling 
them  together  at  this  early  period  was  "  to  invite 
their  attention  to  the  lamentable  state  to  which 
the  treasonable  and  rebellious  proceedings  of  a 
certain  portion  of  the  deluded  inhabitants  have 
reduced  the  neighbouring  Province  of  Lower 
Canada,  The  disaffected  having  availed  them- 
selves of  a  season  of  the  year  when  succours 
from  the  Mother-Country  are  believed  to  be  ex- 
cluded by  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  it  appears  to 
be  in  a  more  special  manner  incumbent  upon 
Her  Majesty's  loyal  subjects  in  the  surrounding 
Colonies  to  stand  forward,  not  with  the  mere 


expression  of  their  sympathies,  but,  if  required, 
in  active  support  of  the  Royal  authority,  and  in 
aid  of  their  loyal  fellow-subjects  in  Lower  Can- 
ada, now  contending  against  the  desperate  efforts 
of  a  revolutionary  faction  for  the  preservation, 
to  themselves  and  their  descendants,  of  the  inesti- 
mable blessings  of  British  connection.  The  mode 
and  extent  of  this  aid  your  own  loyalty  and  wis- 
dom will  best  devise;  for  myself  I  will  only  add 
that  my  individual  services  in  the  furtherance  of 
such  an  object  shall  be  affjrded  with  all  the 
energy  of  which  I  am  capable,  and  in  any  manner 
in  which  it  may  be  considered  that  they  can  best 
promote  it.  I  cannot  upon  this  occasion  refrain 
from  expressing  my  high  admiration  of  the  un- 
changed loyalty  and  gallantry  of  the  Militia  of 
our  sister  Colony  of  Upper  Canada,  evinced  in 
the  prompt  suppression  by  thc?ii,  unaided  by  any 
portion  of  Her  Majesty's  troops,  of  the  revolu- 
tionary outbreak  which  was  attempted  by  some 
misguided  persons  in  that  Province." 

To  this  the  Assembly  responded  as  follows: 
"  We  the  representatives  of  Her  Majesty's  loyal 
subjects,  the  people  of  New  Brunswick,  beg  leave 
to  express  our  thanks  for  Your  Excellency's  Speech 
at  the  opening  of  the  present  Session.  We  can 
assure  Your  Excellency  that  the  people  of  this 
Province  have  not  failed  to  derive  both  consola- 
tion and  satisfaction  from  the  unequivocal  mani- 
festation of  deep-rooted  attachment  to  its  ancient 
monarchial  institutions  which  simultaneously 
burst  forth  in  expressions  of  the  most  ardent 
loyalty  from  every  part  of  the  Mother-Country 
after  the  lamented  death  of  our  late  beloved 
Sovereign,  William  the  Eourth,  of  revered  and 
glorious  memory,  and  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
accession  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  to  the 
Throne  of  her  illustrious  ancestors.  The  lamented 
state  to  which  a  portion  of  its  deluded  and 
rebellious  inhabitants  have  reduced  the  neighbour- 
ing Province  of  Lower  Canada  excites  within  us 
that  fraternal  sympathy  for  our  loyal  fellow-sub- 
jects  in  that  Province,  with  the  mere  expression 
of  which  we  shall  not  rest  satisfied,  but  shall 
evince  it  by  our  active  support  of  the  Royal 
authority,  and  in  aid  of  those  who  are  now  con- 
tending against  the  desperate  efforts  of  a  revolu- 
tionary faction,  for  the  preservation  to  themselves 
and  their  descendants,  in  common  with  us  all,  of 
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the  inestimable  blessings  of  British  connection; 
and,  althouf^h  succours  from  tiie  Mother-Country 
may  be,  in  some  degree,  cut  off  at  this  season  of 
the  year  by  the  severity  of  tlie  climate,  yet  we 
hope  that  the  prompt  and  effective  manner  in 
which  the  surroundingColonies  shiU  render  assist- 
ance to  the  Government,  at  this  important  crisis, 
will  be  a  sufficient  assurance  that  succours  are 
always  at  hand  which  no  rigour  of  climate  can 
exclude  while  a  man  remains  in  these  loyal  Prov- 
inces able  to  take  the  field. 

We  shall  apply  ourselves  with  diligence  in  order 
to  devise  the  mode  and  extent  of  the  aid  which 
we  can  best  render  to  our  lo\  ;d  brethren  of  Lower 
Canada,  and  Your  Excellency's  past  conduct  in 
your  country's  service  affords  us  a  most  satisfac- 
tory guarantee  that  all  the  eniigy  by  which  Your 
Excellency  has  been  heretofore  characterized  will 
be  readily  directed,  it  required,  in  that  manner 
which  will  behest  calculated  to  promote  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Crown,  and  the  security  of  the  country. 
We  were  prepareil  to  learn  that  the  lojalty  and 
gallantry  for  wl'.ich  the  Militia  of  Upper  Canada 
have  boon  so  momorably  distinguished  remain 
unchanged  ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  sup- 
pression by  them,  unaitled  by  any  portion  of  Her 
Majesty's  troops,  of  the  revolutionary  outbreak 
which  was  attempted  by  some  seditious  and 
deluded  persons  in  the  Province,  will  have  a  most 
beneficial  influence  in  preventing  the  repetition  of 
such  violent  outrages  on  the  peace  and  good  order 
of  society." 

IV.  New  Brunswick  Assembly  Resolutions. — 
"  Resolved  :  That  the  thanks  of  this  Province 
are  due,  and  should  be  presented  to,  Sir  P>ancis 
Bond  Head,  and  the  gallant  Militia  of  Upper 
Canada  for  their  able,  prompt  and  energetic 
suppression  of  i.he  insurrection  which  lately  took 
place  in  the  nei.ijhbourhood  of  Toronto.  Resolved: 
That  the  conduct  of  our  fellow-subjects  of  Upper 
Canada  on  this  menyorable  occasion,  so  fully 
in  accordance  with  their  former  high  spirit  and 
character,  affords  a  glorious  example  to  the  sister 
Colonies,  in  support  and  defence  of  the  liberties 
they  enjoy  under  British  laws  and  institutions. 
Resolved:  That  our  fellow-subjects  in  Upper 
Canada  may  rest  assured  of  the  lively  sympathy 
of  the  iidiabitants  of  this  Province  in  their  loyalty 
and  patriotic  ardour,  and  of  our   most  zealous 


co-operation  in  maintaining  the  Royal  authority 
and  the  inestimable  advantages  of  our  connection 
with  the  Mother-Country.  Resolved  :  That  an 
humble  address  be  presented  to  His  Excellency 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  praying  that  His  Ex- 
cellency will  be  pleased  to  transmit  these  Resolu- 
tions to  His  Excellency  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Upper  Canada." 

The  House  of  Assembly  also  voted  an  Address 
to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  stating  that  a  sum 
not  exceeding  jf  10,000  should  be  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  His  Excellency,  "  to  meet  any  emergency 
which  the  interests  of  the  Province  or  the  welfare 
of  the  British  Colonies  may  appear  to  require," 
and  that  the  Assembly  would  make  provision  for 
the  same.  Sir  John  Harvey,  in  his  speech  on 
proroguing  the  Legislature,  observed  that  :  "  I 
advert  with  feelings  of  proud  emotion  to  your 
joiul  resolutions  which  have  just  been  presented 
to  me,  placing  at  my  disposal  the  sum  of  ^Tro.ooo 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  me  to  meet  any 
emergency  which  may  arise  out  of  the  state  of 
affairs  now  existing  betwixt  the  British  and 
American  Governments,  in  consequence  of  the 
lawless  ai.J  hostile  proceedings  of  the  armed 
banditti  by  which  the  frontiers  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  are  threatened  from  the  United 
States,  and  for  the  object  of  preserving  that 
connection  with  the  Mother-Countr)',  which  is  so 
warmly  cherished  by  the  inhabitants  of  this 
Province." 

V.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  and  the  N.S.  Legislature. 
— "  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  have  to  notice 
the  late  unfortunate  events  in  the  Canadas  ;  but 
I  have  the  satisfaction  of  informing  you  that  the 
insurrection  has  been  put  down  in  Lower  Canada 
and  that  the  traitorous  attempt  made  to  separate 
the  Upper  Province  from  British  rule  has  been 
signally  defeated  by  the  gallant  conduct  of  the 
Militia  alone.  It  is  true  that  a  small  and  desper- 
ate band  still  retain  possession  of  Navy  Island, 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  as  measures 
have  been  adopted  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  neutrality  on  the  frontier,  that  these 
deluded  men,  deprived  of  all  foreign  assistance, 
will  be  speedily  dispersed.  These  rebellious  pro- 
ceedings have  called  forth  in  this  Province  the 
strongest  expressions  of  indignation  and  abhor- 
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fence,  and  the  Addresses  from  various  quarters 
which  have  been  presented  to  nie  dechire  the 
unshaken  attachment  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nova 
Scotia  to  Her  Majest>  's  person  and  government." 

In  answer  to  tiiis  Speecli  from  the  Throne,  the 
Assembly  declared  that  : 

"  The  regret  we  feel  for  the  recent  insurrection 
in  the  Canadas  is  niilitjated  by  the  knowledfje 
that  it  has  been  suppressed  in  the  Lower  Prov- 
ince. And  we  feel  proud  that  the  constitutional 
force  of  the  Upper  Province  has  defeated  the 
traitorous  attempt  to  cast  off  British  allegiance, 
and  are  gratified  to  learn  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  determined  to  adhere  to  the 
pacific  treaties  subsisting  between  the  two  nations, 
and  to  preserve  that  neutrality  which  may  leave 
the  desperate  band  of  conspirators  encamped  at 
Navy  Island  no  alternative  but  submission  to  a 
just  and  indignant  Government.  The  attachment 
of  Nova  Scotians  to  Her  Majesty's  person  and 
government  has  ever  been  unshaken,  and  recent 
events  have  only  caused  it  to  be  more  openly  and 
fervently  expressed." 

Mackenzie's  Proclamation  from  Navy  Island. 

From  Navy  Island  on  December  13th,  1837, 
there  was  issued  by  William  Lyon  Mackenzie, 
Chairman  pro.  tern,  of  the  "  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  the  State  of  Upper  Canada,"  the  follow- 
ing Proclamation  : 

"  For  nearly  fifty  years  has  our  country  lang- 
uished under  the  blighting  influence  of  military 
despots,  strangers  from  Europe,  ruling  us  not 
according  to  laws  of  our  choice  but  by  the  cap- 
ricious dictates  of  their  arbitrary  power.  They 
have  taxed  us  at  their  pleasure,  robbed  our 
exchequer  and  carried  off  the  proceeds  to  other 
lands;  they  have  bribed  and  corrupted  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  with  the  wealth  raised  by  our 
industry  ;  they  have,  in  place  of  religious  liberty, 
given  rectories  and  Clergy  Reserves  to  a  foreign 
priesthood,  with  spiritual  power  dangerous  to 
our  peace  as  a  people  ;  they  have  bestowed  mil- 
lions of  our  lands  on  a  company  of  Europeans  for 
a  nominal  consideration  and  left  them  to  fleece 
and  impoverish  our  country;  they  have  spurned 
our  petitions,  involved  us  in  their  wars,  excited 
feelings  of  national  and  sectional  animosity  in 
counties,  townships  and  neigbourhoods,  and  ruled 


us,  as  Ireland  has  been  ruled,  to  the  advantage 
of  persons  in  other  lands  and  to  the  prostration 
of  our  energies  as  a  people. 

We  are  wearied  of  these  oppressions,  and  resolv- 
ed to  throw  off  the  yoke.  Rise,  Canadians  1  Rise 
as  one  man  and  the  glorious  object  of  our  wishes 
is  accomplished.  Our  intentions  have  been  clearly 
stated  to  the  world  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, adopted  at  Toronto  on  the  31st  of  July 
last,  printed  in  The  Constitulion,  Correspondent  and 
Advocate,  and  The  Liberal,  which  important  paper 
was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  John  Rolph  and  myself, 
signed  by  the  Central  Committee,  received  the 
sanction  of  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
Province  west  of  Port  Hope  and  Cobourg,  and 
is  well  known  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  feelings 
and  sentiments  of  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  this 
State.  We  have  planted  the  Standard  of  Liberty 
in  Canada  for  the  attainment  of  the  following 
objects  : 

1.  Perpetual  peace,  founded  on  a  Government 
of  equal  rights  to  all,  secured  by  a  written  con- 
stitution, sanctioned  by  yourselves  in  a  Conven- 
tion to  be  called  as  early  as  circumstances  will 
permit. 

2.  Civil  and  religious  liberty  in  its  fullest  extent, 
that  in  all  laws  made,  or  to  be  made,  every  per- 
son be  bound  alike ;  neither  shall  any  tenure, 
estate,  charter,  birth  or  place,  confer  any  exemp- 
tion from  the  ordinary  course  of  legal  proceedings 
and  responsibilities  whereunto  others  are  sub- 
jected. 

3.  The  abolition  of  hereditary  Honours,  of  the 
laws  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture,  and  of  hosts  of 
pensioners  who  devour  our  substances. 

4.  A  Legislature  composed  of  a  Senate  and 
Assembly  chosen  by  the  people. 

5.  An  Executive,  to  be  composed  of  a  Gover- 
nor and  other  officers  elected  by  the  public 
voice. 

6.  A  Judiciary,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Governor 
and  Senate,  and  composed  ot  the  most  learned, 
honourable  and  trustworthy  of  our  citizens.  The 
laws  to  be  rendered  cheap  and  expeditious. 

7.  A  free  trial  by  jury  ;  Sheriffs  chosen  by  you 
and  not  to  hold  office,  as  now,  at  the  pleasure  ot 
our  tyrants.  The  freedom  of  the  press.  Alas  for 
it,  now!  The  free  presses  in  the  Canadas  are 
trampled  down  by  the  hand  of  arbitrary  power. 
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8.  The  Vote  by  Ballot — free  and  peaceful  town- 
ship elections. 

g.  The  people  to  ek'ct  their  Court  of  Request 
Commissioners  and  Justices  of  tlie  Peace,  and 
also  their  Militia  Officers,  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

ID.  Freedom  of  Trade — every  man  to  be  allowed 
to  buy  at  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  at  the 
dearest. 

11.  No  man  to  be  compelled  to  give  military 
service,  unless  it  be  his  choice. 

12.  Anipio  funds  to  be  reserved  from  the  vast 
natural  resources  of  our  country  to  secure  the 
blessinf:;s  of  education  to  every  citizen. 

13.  A  frugal  and  economical  Government,  in 
order  that  the  people  may  be  prosperous  and  free 
from  dit'liculty. 

14.  An  end  forever  to  the  wearisome  prayers, 
supplications  and  mockeries  attendant  upon  our 
connection  with  the  lordlings  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  Downing  Street,  London. 

15.  The  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
trade  of  the  world,  so  that  the  largest  ships  might 
pass  up  to  Lake  Superior,  and  the  distribution  of 
the  wild  lands  of  the  country  to  the  industry, 
capital,  skill  and  enterprise  of  worthy  men  of  all 
nations. 

For  the  attainment  of  these  important  objects, 
the  patriots  now  in  arms  under  the  Standard  of 
Liberty,  on  Navy  Island,  U.C.,  have  established 
a  Provisional  Government,  of  which  the  members 
are  as  follows  (with  two  other  distinguished 
gentlemen,  whose  names  theie  are  powerful 
reasons   for  withholding  from  public  view),  viz.: 

William  L.  Mackenzie,  Chairman, /)ro  tern. 


Nelson  Gorham. 
Samuel  Lount. 
Silas  Fletcher. 
Jesse  Lloyd. 
Thomas  Darling 


John  Hawk. 
Jacob  Rymall. 
WillianiH.  Doyle. 
A.  G.  W.  G.  Van  Egmond. 
Charles  Duncombe. 
Adam  Graham. 
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We  have  procured  the  important  aid  of  General 
Van  Rensselaer  of  Albany,  of  Colonel  Suther- 
land, Colonel  Van  Egmond  and  cJK„.  i.iditary 
men  of  experience;  and  the  citizens  of  liuffalo, 
to  their  eternal  honour  be  it  ever  remembered, 
have  proved  to  ns  the  enduring  principles  of  the 
Revolution  of  1776,  by  supplying  us  with  provi- 
sions, money,  arms,   ammunition,  artillery,  and 


volunteers  ;  and  vast  numbers  are  floating  to  the 
standard  under  which,  heaven  willing,  emanci- 
pation will  be  speedily  won  for  a  new  and  gallant 
nation  hitherto  held  in  Egyptian  thraldom  by  the 
aristocracy  of  England. 

Brave  Canadians!  Hasten  to  join  that  standard 
and  to  make  common  cause  with  your  fellow 
citizens  now  in  arms  in  the  Home,  London  and 
Western  Districts.  The  opportunity  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  hired  red-coats  of  Europe  is  favour- 
able to  our  emancipation.  And  short-sighted  is 
that  man  who  docs  not  now  see  that,  although  his 
apathy  may  protract  the  contest,  it  must  end  in 
Inc  pendence — freedom  from  European  thraldom 
forever  1  Until  Lu.  pendenceiswon,  trade  and  in- 
dustry will  be  dormant,  houses  and  lands  will  be 
unsaleable,  merchants  will  be  embarrassed,  and 
farmers  and  mechanics  harassed  and  troubled ; 
that  point  once  gained  the  prospect  is  fair  and 
cheering,  a  long  day  of  prosperity  may  be  ours. 
The  reverses  in  the  Home  District  were  owing: 
First,  to  accident  which  revealed  our  design  to 
our  tyrants  and  prevented  a  surprise;  and  second, 
to  the  want  of  artillery.  Three  thousand  five 
hundred  men  came  and  went,  but  we  had  no 
arms  for  one  in  twelve  of  them,  nor  could  we 
procure  them  in  the  country.  Three  hundred 
acres  of  the  best  of  the  public  lands  will  be  freely 
bestowed  upon  any  volunteer  who  shall  assist 
personally  in  bringing  to  a  conclusion  the  glorious 
struggle  in  which  our  youthful  country  is  now 
engaged  against  the  enemies  of  freedom  all  the 
world  over.  Ten  n:i!lions  of  these  lands,  fair  and 
fertile,  will,  i  trust,  be  speedily  at  our  disposal, 
with  the  other  vast  resources  of  a  country  more 
extensive  and  rich  in  natural  treasures  than  the 
United  Kingdom  or  Old  France. 

Citizens!  Soldiers  of  Liberty  1  Friends  of  Equal 
Rights  !  Let  no  man  suffer  in  his  property,  per- 
son or  estate ;  let  us  pass  through  Canada  not  to 
retalia  >  on  others  for  our  estates  ravaged,  our 
friends  vt  dungeons,  our  homes  burned,  our  wheat 
and  barns  burned,  and  our  horses  and  cattle  car- 
ried off;  but  let  us  show  the  praiseworthy  example 
of  protecting  the  housf's,  the  homes,  and  the  fami- 
lies of  those  who  are  in  arms  against  their  country 
and  against  the  liberties  of  this  continent.  We 
will  claim  and  severely  punish  all  aggressions  upon 
private  property,  and  consider  those  as  our  ene- 
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mies  who  may  burn  or  destroy  the  smallest  hut 
in  Canada,  unless  necessity  compel  any  one  to  do 
so  in  any  cause  for  self-defence.  Wliereas,  at  i.. 
time  when  the  King  and  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  had  solemnly  agreed  to  redress  the  griev- 
ances of  the  people,  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head  was 
sent  out  to  this  country  with  promises  of  concilia- 
tion and  justice ;  and  whereas,  the  said  Head  hath 
violated  his  oath  of  office  as  a  Governor,  trampled 
upon  every  vestige  of  our  rights  and  privileges, 
bribed  and  corrupted  the  local  Legislature,  inter- 
fered with  the  freedom  of  elections,  intimidated 
the  freeholders,  declared  our  country  not  entitled 
to  the  blessings  of  British  freedom,  prostrated 
openly  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  placed  in  office 
the  most  obsequious,  treacherous,  and  unworthy 
of  our  population,  and  sought  to  rule  Upper 
Canada  by  the  mere  force  of  his  arbitrary  power  ; 
imprisoned  Dr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Parker,  and  many 
others  of  our  most  respected  citizens ;  banishing 
in  the  most  cruel  manner  the  highly  respected 
Speaker  of  our  late  House  of  Assembly,  the  Hon- 
ourable Mr.  Bidwell,  and  causing  the  expatriation 
of  that  universally  beloved  and  well-tried  eminent 
patriot,  Dr.  John  Rolph,  because  they  had  made 
common  causewith  our  injured  people, and  setting 
a  vast  price  on  the  heads  of  several  (as  if  they 
were  guilty  persons);  for  which  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours he  is  deserving  of  being  put  upon  his  trial 
before  the  country  ;  I  do  therefore  hereby  offer  a 
reward  of  ;f  500  for  his  apprehension,  so  that  he 
may  be  dealt  with  as  may  appertain  to  justice. 

In  Lower  Canada,  Divine  Providence  has  blessed 
the  arms  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  —  a  whole 
people  are  there  manfully  struggling  for  that 
freedom  without  which  property  is  but  a  phantom 
and  life  scarce  worth  having  a  gift  of.  General 
Girard  is  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  deter- 
mined democrats.  The  friends  of  freedom  in 
Upper  Canada  have  continued  to  act  in  strong 
and  regular  concert  with  Mr.  Papineau  and  the 
Lower  Canada  Patriots  ;  and  it  is  a  pleasing  re- 
flection that  between  us  and  the  ocean  a  popula- 
tion of  six  hundred  thousand  souls  are  now  in 
arms,  resolved  to  be  free.  The  tidings  that  worthy 
patriots  are  in  arms  is  spreading  thiough  the 
Union,  and  the  men  who  were  oppressed  in 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  continent, 
are  flocking  to  our  standard. 


We  must  be  successful  ! 

I  liud  the  honour  to  address  nearly  three  thous- 
and of  the  citizens  of  Buffalo,  two  day'i  ago,  in 
the  Theatre.  The  friendship  and  sympathy  they 
expressed  is  honourable  to  the  great  and  flourish- 
ing Republic.  I  am  personally  authori;<ed  to 
make  known  to  you  that  from  the  moment  that 
Sir  Francis  Bond  Head  declined  to  state  in  writ- 
ing the  objects  he  had  in  view  in  sending  a  flag 
of  truce  to  our  camp  in  Toronto,  the  message 
once  declined,  our  esteemed  fellow-citizen.  Dr. 
John  Rolph,  openly  announced  his  concurrence 
in  our  measures  and  now  decidedly  approves  of  the 
stand  we  are  taking  in  behalf  of  our  beloved 
country,  which  will  never  more  be  his  until  it  be 
free  and  independent. 

Canadians !  My  confidence  in  you  is  as 
strong  and  powerful  in  this  our  day  of  trial  and 
difficulty,  as  when,  many  years  ago  in  the  zeal 
and  ardour  of  youth  I  appeared  among  you,  the 
humble  advocate  of  your  rights  and  liberties.  I 
need  not  remind  you  of  the  sufferings  and  perse- 
cutions I  have  endured  for  your  sakes ;  the  losses 
I  have  sustained  ;  the  risks  I  have  run.  Had  I 
ten  lives  I  would  cheerfully  give  them  up  to  pro- 
cure freedom  to  the  country  of  my  children,  of  my 
early  and  disinterested  choice.  Let  us  act  to- 
gether; and  warmed  by  the  hope  of  success  in  a 
patriotic  course  be  able  to  repeat  in  the  language 
so  often  happily  quoted  by  Ireland's  champion : 

'  The  nations  are  fallen  and  thou  still  art  young, 

Thy  sun  is  but  rising  when  others  have  set ; 
And  thou);h  Slavery's  cloud  o'er  thy  morning  hath  hung, 

The  full  tide  of  Freedom  shall  beam  round  thee  yet. 

Militia  men  of  181 2  I  Will  ye  again  rally  round 
the  standard  of  our  tyrants  ?  I  can  scarce  believe 
it  possible.  Upper  Canada  Loyalists,  what  has 
been  the  recompense  of  yourlong,  tried  and  devoted 
attachment  to  England's  Aristocracy  ?  Obloquy 
and  contempt'.  Verily  we  have  learnt  in  the 
school  of  experience  and  are  prepared  to  profit 
by  the  lessons  of  the  past.  Compare  the  great 
and  flourishing  nation  of  the  United  States  with 
our  divided  and  distracted  land  and  think  what 
we  also  might  have  been,  as  brave,  independent 
lords  of  the  soil.  Leave,  then.  Sir  Francis  Bond 
Head's  defence  to  the  miserable  serfs  dependent 
on  his  bounty  and  to  the  last  hour  of  your  lives 
the  proud  remembrance  will  be  yours :  '  We  also 
were  among  the  deliverers  of  our  country. '  " 
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Some  Other  Proolamations  Issued.  On  Decctn- 
ber  7th,  1837,  His  Excellency  Sir  l-'rancis  Huml 
Head  addressed  a  Pinclamation  to  tlie  people, 
conclmiiiifj  witlj  the  offer  of  a  substantial  reward 
for  the  capture  of  the  leailing  rebels  in  the  fol- 
lowing tenns  : 

"Be  "tfjilant,  patient  and  active  ;  leave  punish- 
ment to  our  laws.  Our  first  object  is  to  ariest 
and  secure  all  those  who  have  been  guilty  of 
rebellion,  murder  and  robbery.  And  to  aid  us  in 
this  a  reward  is  hereby  offered  of  one  thousand 
pounds  to  any  one  who  will  apprehend  and  deliver 
up  to  justice  William  Lyon  Mackenzie;  and  five 
hundred  pounds  to  any  one  who  will  apprehend 
and  deliver  up  to  justice  David  Gibson,  or  Samuel 
Lount,  or  Jesse  Lloyd,  or  Silas  Fletcher ;  and 
the  same  reward  and  a  free  pardon  will  be  given 
to  any  of  their  accomplices  who  will  render  this 
public  service  except  he  or  they  shall  have  com- 
mitted, in  his  own  person,  the  crime  of  murder 
or  arson.  And  all,  but  the  leaders  above  named, 
who  have  been  seduced  to  join  in  this  unnatural 
rebellion  are  hereby  called  to  return  to  their 
duty  to  their  Sovereign,  to  obey  the  laws,  and  to 
live  henceforward  as  good  and  faithful  subjects; 
and  they  will  find  the  Government  of  their  Queen 
as  indulgent  as  it  is  just." 

On  January  loth,  1838,  Mackenzie's  co-leader 
on  13ois  Blanc  Island,  in  the  Detroit  River,  issued 
the  following  ludicrous  appeal : 

**  Proclamation  to  the  Deluded  Supporters  of 
British  Tyranny  in  Upper  Canada:  You  are  re- 
quired to  lay  down  your  arms,  and  return  quietly 
to  your  homes.  The  Patriot  Army  of  Upper 
Canada  desires  not  bloodshed.  We  fight  only 
for  liberty  and  personal  and  public  safety.  Your 
persons  and  property  shall  be  protected,  all  your 
private  rights  preserved  to  you,  your  homes 
secured,  your  possessions  untouched,  on  condition 
that  you  yield  up  your  weapons  and  return  to 
your  accustomed  occupations.  You  are  now 
enjoying  a  moiety  of  liberty  vouchsafed  to  you 
from  motives  of  caprice  or  interest  on  the  part 
of  your  rulers.  We  will  secure  to  you  all  the 
blessings  of  freedom  by  a  permanent  and  honour- 
able tenure.  Avoid,  then,  the  horrors  of  war. 
Enrage  not  soldiers  already  exasperated  by 
oppression.     Save  yourselves  from   confiscation. 


(ease  resistance,  and  all  will  be  well  with  you. 
Thomas  J.  Sliiikulano, 

Brigadier-General, 
("oiiiinanding  Second  Division,  Patriotic  Army." 

The  death  of  Lount  and  Mathews  on  the  scaf- 
fold adds  interest  to  the  following  Proclamation 
issued  by  "  General  "  Burce,  leader  of  the  raid 
upon  Windsor  which  took  place  on  December 
3rd,  1838,  after  the  men  had  marched  in  armed 
force  through  the  streets  of  Detroit  and  started 
across  the  river  amid  the  cheers  of  5,000  American 
spectators.  The  document  was  signed  by  the 
son  of  the  executed  rebel : 

"Citizens  of  Canada  I  We  have  received  the 
Standard  of  Liberty  on  our  shores.  It  is  not  an 
ensign  of  oppression  but  of  protection.  We  have 
returned  to  our  native  land,  not  as  enemies,  but 
as  friends.  Charges,  false  as  the  hearts  of  our 
oppressors,  have  been  made  against  us ;  and  you 
have  been  told  that  we  are  pirates,  robbers,  ban- 
ditti, and  brigands.  You  have  been  told  that  we 
came  to  plunder  and  destroy  ;  and  that  the  reward 
for  which  we  are  contending  was  indiscriminate 
robbery.  False  is  the  charge — alike  false  and 
deceptive.  We  come  to  restore  to  our  beloved 
country  that  liberty  so  long  enjoyed  and  so  tyran- 
nically wrestled  from  us.  This  is  our  only  object 
— this  is  the  end  of  our  desires,  and  of  our  ambi- 
tion. When  this  is  accomplished,  gladly  will  we 
return  to  the  cultivation  of  our  beloved  fields  and 
the  enjoyments  of  the  domestic  fireside.  No  one 
who  remains  at  home  shall  be  molested  in  his 
avocation — those,  only,  found  in  arms,  or  aiding 
our  oppressors,  will  be  treated  as  enemies;  those 
aiding  us  in  restoring  liberty  to  Canada  will  be 
hailed  as  friends  to  us,  to  Canada,  to  humanity. 
Let  every  one,  then,  who  has  not  the  spirit 
to  engage  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  remain  at  home 
and  pursue  his  usual  avocations  in  peace.  But 
above  all,  let  those  who  ask  for  honour  and  glory, 
and  their  country's  good,  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
Patriots  of  Canada. 

Headquarters,    Patriot  Army,  Windsor,    Nov. 
30,  1838. 

By  order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 

Wm.   Lount,  Military  Secretary." 

The    Upper    Canadian    Government    View. 

Historically,    the   Tory  side  of  the  question  at 
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issue  between  the  two  parties  has  hardly  been 
(hjiie  justice  to.  Caiuidian  public  opinion  at  the 
cl:)se  of  the  century  by  a  large  majority  believes 
that  what  the  Reformers  contended  for  was  in  the 
main  right  and  fails  to  comprehend  the  strong  and 
really  patriotic  reasons  which  to  some  extent 
justified  the  Tory  party  amid  its  peculiar  environ- 
ments in  much  of  the  policy  it  strove  to  maintain. 
Hence  the  value  and  interest  of  the  following 
Report  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  of  Upper  Canada,  dated  February  8th, 
1838,  and  signed  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Sherwood 
as  Chairman.  The  chief  part  of  this  document 
was  as  follows : 

"  Your  Committee  will  enter  into  no  discussion 
of  the  possible  circumstances  arising  from  a  long 
course  of  injustice  or  tyranny  that  may  excuse  or 
justify  a  people  in  throwing  off  their  allegiance  to 
their  Sovereign.  They  think  this  the  less  neces- 
sary because  they  at  once  assert  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Canadas  presents  no  single  point  on 
which  to  build  an  argument  favourable  to  such  a 
position.  They  were  as  exempt  from  tyranny  and 
as  free  from  oppression  on  the  part  of  their 
Government  as  it  is  possible  to  suppose  any  peo- 
ple to  be,  who  are  subject  to  the  salutary  control 
of  the  laws  of  their  own  choice,  and  administered 
in  their  utmost  purity  by  Judges  above  the  suspi- 
cion of  unfair  or  improper  basis.  Neither  can 
your  Committee  ascribe  the  conduct  of  the  disaf- 
fected to  that  impatience  natural  to  man,  to  be 
freed  even  from  nominal  dependence  on  a  higher 
power,  although  that  dependence  be  eviilently  to 
his  advantage.  Your  Committee  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  stating  that  in  Lower  Canada  that  Rebellion 
proceeded  from  an  inveterate  hatred  of  British 
rule  and  British  connection,  on  the  part  of  the 
Canadians  of  French  origin,  to  which  class  dissat- 
isfaction is,  in  that  Province,  exclusively  confined. 
In  Upper  Canada  the  riot  or  insurrection  (it 
deserves  not  the  name  of  rebellion),  confined  to 
less  than  1,000,  out  of  450,000  inhabitants,  pro- 
ceeded from  a  heedless  preference  to  the  demo- 
cratic institutions  of  the  neighbouring  Republic 
on  the  part  of  a  small  number  of  worthless  men, 
chiefly  of  broken  fortune,  who  had  contrived  by 
the  most  gross  and  detestable  system  of  falsehood 
and  misrepresentation  to  delude  a  few  hundreds 
of  the  most  ignorant  and  credulous  of  the  people 


to  unite  with  them  in  the  criminal  attempt  to 
seize  upon  the  Seat  of  Government  and  the  Pub- 
lic Offices,  and  to  subvert  the  Constitution. 

Your  Commiitee  will  now  direct  the  attention 
of  Yt)ur  Honourable  House  to  the  gradual  devel- 
opment of  the  feeling  of  hatred  towards  the 
British  nation  on  the  part  of  the  Lower  Cana- 
dians of  French  descent ;  the  measures  of  the 
leaders  of  the  disaffected  party,  having  in  view 
the  destruction  of  the  constitutional  power  of 
the  Crown  and  separation  from  Great  Britain ; 
and  the  encouragement  they  received  from  the 
mistaken  policy  of  the  British  Ministry.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  late  war  with  the  United 
States  of  America,  these  Provinces  began  to 
attract  a  larger  share  of  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom  than  they  had 
previously  enjoyed,  and  many  persons  of  wealth, 
as  well  as  great  numbers  of  agriculturists  and 
mechanics,  resorted  to  them  as  a  country  afford- 
ing favourable  opportunities  of  investing  their 
capital  and  establishing  their  families  in  inde- 
pendence and  comfort ;  and  from  emigration 
alone,  the  Canadas  have  more  than  doubled  their 
population  since  the  year  1820.  This  influx  of 
our  fellow-subjects  was  in  the  highest  degree 
satisfactory  to  the  inhabitants  of  British  origin, 
but  most  distasteful  and  repugnant  to  the  wishes 
and  views  of  thoseof  French  descent.  The  former 
saw  in  it  the  most  certain  security  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  connection  with  t'  1  ^.^^lier-Coun- 
try,  while  they  experienced  in  con  i.on  with  all 
others  the  immense  advantages  arising  from  in- 
creased commerce  and  general  wealth,  as  well  as 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  society,  and 
social  comfort  and  happiness.  The  latter  at 
once  discovered  that  unless  they  could  check  im- 
migration from  the  British  Isles,  or  at  all  events 
obtain  such  an  ascendancy  over  the  Government 
as  would  place  it  in  a  state  of  dependence 
upon  the  House  of  Assembly,  before  they  were 
outnumbered  by  the 'Foreigners,' as  they  termed 
the  English,  Irish  and  Scotch  settlers,  their  hopes 
of  independence  would  be  frustrated. 

With  this  view  the  leading  members  of  the 
Assembly,  of  French  descent,  (those  of  English 
origin  who  at  the  time  united  with  them  did  not 
probably  understand  their  true  motives)demanded 
their  surrender,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  of  the 
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revenues     raised     utnler    the    Hritish     Act     14, 
George  III.,  chap.  SN,  and  which  by  the  terms  of 
that   law   were  to  be  applied  to  the   support  of 
the  Civil  Govermneiit  of  both   I'roviiues,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and 
which,  though  inadetjuate  to  the  purpose  at  the 
time,  it  was  probably  foreseen,  wiien   added  to 
other  sources  of  revenue  at  the   disposal  of  the 
Crown,  would  in  the  courseof  a  few  years  amount 
to  a  sum  equal  to  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of 
tlie  Governor,  Judges  and  other  public  ofi'icers, 
ami  thus  render  the  Government  independent  of 
any  vote  of  supply.     The  contest  began  by  repre- 
sentations to  the  Home  Government  on  the  un- 
constitutionality  of  any   portion   of   the   public 
revenues  being  disposed  of  by  any  other  author- 
ity  than    tiie  representatives  of  the   people;  by 
reductions  in  the  estimates  fur  the  support  of  the 
Civil  Gosernmeiit  ;  by  sending  the  supply  bills  to 
the  other  brandies  of  the  Legislature,  drawn  in 
such   form   as  to   prevent   their  adoption ;  and, 
finally,  by  refusing  to  grant  a  supply  on  any  terms. 
This  course  of  conduct  pursued   by  the  House 
of  Assembly,  as  might  be  expected,  led  to  dis- 
agreement with  the  other  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment;  and,  without  entering  into  any  detail 
of  the  various  acts  manifesting  a  total  disregard 
of  the  ordinary  rules  of  courtesy  and  decorum, 
exhibited  by  the  Assembly  and  their  Speaker,  in 
their   intercourse  with   the  Earl    of  Dalhousie, 
then  Governor-General  of  British  North  America, 
your  Committee  will  proceed  at  once  to  the  con- 
sideration of  petitions  purporting  to  be  signed  by 
about  87,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada, 
addressed  to  the  King  in  the  year  1S2S,  and  pur- 
porting to  contain  all  the  grounds  for  complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  Province,  and  the  measures 
contingent   upon    them.     Upon   a   reference    to 
these   petitions   it   will   be   apparent   that    their 
object   and  design   was   to  gain   concessions  by 
which  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  Crown 
would   be  weakened,  and  the  democratic  power 
strengthened.     Your  Committee  will  not  prolong 
their  Report  by  the  examination  of  the  particular 
points  which,  in  their  opinion,  justify  this  asser- 
tion, as  the  remarks  they   have  to  offer  on  the 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  whom  those  petitions  were  referred, 
and   upon   which   the   subsequent  policy  of  the 


Home  (iovernnu  III  appears  to  have  l(i.eii  based, 
will  suft'iciently  prove  its  correctness. 

Before  proceeding  with  their  remarks,  however, 
your  Committee  cannot  withhold  the  expression 
of  their  regret,  even  at  this  distant  day,  that  the 
Colonial  Minister  should  have  felt  it  necessary 
to  appeal  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  Com- 
mittee to  enquire  into  the  subjects  complained  of. 
It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  there  are  few 
occasions  where  those  who  administer  public 
affairs  are  justified  in  delegating  to  others  the 
duties  that  belong  peculiarly  to  themselves,  and 
this  was  a  case  of  all  others  unfitted  for  such 
delegation.  The  points  in  dispute  were  such  as 
involved  the  great  principles  of  Colonial  Govern- 
ment and  the  remedy  for  the  abuses  com|»Iained 
of,  if  they  really  existed,  were  mostly  within  the 
power  of  the  Crown  and  in  no  respect  requiring 
the  interference  of  Parliament,  and  those  that 
demanded  such  interference  should  have  pro- 
ceeded at  once  from  the  Minister  and  upon  his 
responsibility.  The  evil  of  the  course  pursued  is 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  a  Report  was  drawn 
up  upon  ex-parte  statements  and  (in  some  in- 
stances) gross  misrepresentations,  and  contains 
recommendations  and  opinions  destructive  of  the 
just  and  constitutional  authority  of  the  Crown 
and  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient  administra- 
tion of  the  Government. 

The  consequence,  as  might  have  been  foreseen, 
has  been  to  cripple  such  of  our  Colonial  Ministers 
as  have,  since  that  day,  been  desirous  of  maintain- 
ing a  firm  and  consistent  course  of  policy,  and  to 
afford  a  pretext  for  others  to  pursue  a  system 
which  has  almost  annihilated  the  Government, 
and  which  has  encouraged  the  enemies  of  British 
supremacy  to  demand  concession  after  concession 
with  greater  rapidity  than  it  seems  to  have  been 
practicable,  or  with  a  due  regard  to  appearances, 
proper  to  grant,  until  at  length,  unable  any  longer 
to  restrain  their  impatience,  they  have  risen  and 
attempted  to  gain  their  object  by  open  rebellion. 
The  most  important  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  that 
the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  the  whole  revenues 
ot  the  Province,  including  of  course  those  deriv- 
able from  the  14  Geo.  3.,  chap.  88  and  by  that 
Act  applicable  to  the  support  of  the  Civil  Govern- 
ment of  the  Colony,  should  be  placed  under  the 
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superintendence  and  control  of  tin;  House  of  As- 
sembly, at  thi!  same  time  dcchuinf,'  that  '  they 
(the  Committee)  were  stron{,'Iy  impressed  with 
the  advantago  of  rendering  the  (iovernor,  the 
Members  of  the  ICxecutive  ('ouncil  and  the  Jiid;,M'3 
independent  of  the  annual  votes  of  tlie  Hoiisi; 
of  Assembly  for  their  respective  salaries'.  The 
Committee  proceed  to  recommend  that  a  more 
independent  character  should  be  fjiven  to  the 
Legislative  Councils  in  both  the  Canadas  ,  that 
the  Judges  with  the  exception  of  the  Chief 
Justice,  should  be  excluded  from  the  Executive 
Council ;  they  recommend  that  the  Jesuits'  estates 
should  be  appropriated  to  purpt)se3  of  education  ; 
theycharge  the  Government  with  havingexpended 
jf  140,000  without  the  consent  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  pec^ple,  and  concluile  their  Report 
with  a  censure  upon  Lord  Dalhousie,  the  Gover- 
nor-General, which  censure  is  evidently  founded 
on  expiirte,  and,  as  in  other  instances,  most 
inaccurate  information. 

Without  discussing  the  propriety  of  some  of 
the  recommendations  of  this  celebrated  document, 
or  even  denying  that,  if  carried  into  effect  in  par- 
ticular instances,  they  might  have  been  attended 
with  beneficial  effects,  it  is  nevertheless  apparent 
that  every  one  of  them  has  a  strong  tendency  to 
strengthen  and  encourage  a  democratic  policy, 
and  in  no  single  instance  can  it  be  discovered 
that  the  Committee  felt  the  least  solicitude  for 
the  preservation  of  those  Monarchial  principles 
which  constitute  so  important  a  feature  in  the 
British  Constitution.  Indeed,  when  your  Com- 
mittee refers  to  the  names  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  from  whom  this  Report 
emanated  and  the  majority  of  whom  concurred  in 
it  (a  bare  majority  as  it  is  generally  believed), 
they  cannot  but  feel  surprise  that  it  did  not  occur 
to  them  that  unless  the  Crown  retained  within  its 
hands  the  means  of  sustaining  the  Government 
of  a  Colony,  independentlj-  of  the  annual  vote  of 
the  local  Legislature,  such  Colony  became  virtu- 
ally indepeniient;  and  the  surprise  is  not  a  little 
increased  when  this  salutary  power  of  the  Crown 
was  to  be  surrendered  to  the  Assembly  of  a  con- 
quered Colony,  inhab'ted  by  people,  a  great 
majority  of  whom  were  of  French  descent,  speak- 
ing a  foreign  language  and  governed  by  laws 
differing  from  those  of  Great  Britain. 


Whatever  opinions  may  be  entertained  on  these 
points,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  with  the  Report 
in  question  commenced  that  course  of  policy 
which  ha-)  in  no  small  degree  tended  to  bring 
about  that  lamentable  state  of  internal  dissension 
and  revolt  which  the  loyal  subjects  of  Her  Majesty 
now  so  deeply  deplore.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  were  hailed  as  a  triumph  by  that 
party  in  Lower  Canada  who  have  since  too  plainly 
proved  their  traitorous  and  disloyal  principles ; 
and  by  them  the  Report  was  declared  '  an  im- 
perishable monument  of  human  wisdom  and 
national  justice.'  The  British  Parliament  and 
His  Majesty's  Ministers  were  led  to  suppose  that, 
if  the  concessions  recommended  were  niade, 
peace  and  contentment  would  prevail  throughout 
the  country  and  that  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  gratified  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their 
wishes,  would  cheerfully  concur  in  all  such  meas- 
ures as  were  necessary  to  maintain  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Colony  and  perpetuate  the  connection 
with  the  Mother-Country. 

Confiding  in  these  delusive  promises  the  Co- 
lonial Minister  began  by  surrendering  up  to  the 
control  of  the  House  of  Assembly  the  funds  out 
of  which  the  King  had  hitherto  been  enabled  to 
pay  the  Governor,  the  Judges  and  other  officers, 
without  whose  services  the  Government  of  the 
country  could  not  be  conducted  ;  and  this  meas- 
ure was  sanctioned  by  Parliament  under  the  vain 
expectation  that  the  Assembly  would  honourably 
redeem  the  implied  pledge  that  they  would  them- 
selves make  the  necessary  provision.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  not,  and  probably  never  had  been,  the 
intention  of  the  majority  of  the  Assembly;  the 
moment  they  had  attained  so  important  a  con- 
cession which  rendered  the  Sovereign  a  supplicant 
to  the  Legislature  of  one  of  his  Colonies,  and 
that  a  conquered  Colony,  for  the  means  of  carry- 
ing on  his  Government  within  its  limits,  they  felt 
the  advantage  they  had  gained,  and  they  resolved 
to  avail  themselves  of  it.  Uninfluenced  by  the 
noble  and  prompt  example  of  the  representatives 
of  the  loyal  people  of  Upper  Canada,  who  patri- 
otically and  wisely  secured  the  independence  of 
the  Judges  and  the  upright  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  the  Governor,  Executive  Councillors  and  other 
high  officers  of  the  Government  by  voting  them 
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roasoiiahlo  ami  permanent  salaries,  the  Assembly 
of  Lower  C'.uiaila  ntiiseil  to  vote  a  sliillinn  as  a 
supply  for  these  objects,  and  the  Jiiilj,'es  and  other 
public  functionaries  have  in  conse(jucnco  forycars 
past  exhibited  the  dej^radin^j  spectacio  of  bein^ 
compelled  to  borrow  and  incur  debts  for  the 
ordinary  and  necessary  support  of  their  families. 
Notwithslaudin;^  this  vicious  and  uii|,'eiierons 
course  of  conduct  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  continueil 
to  be  acted  upon.  The  Chief  Justice  was  removed 
from  the  i'xecutive  Councils  in  both  Provinces  ; 
the  Judf^es,  by  a  questionable  exercise  of  the 
Koyal  inlhience,  were  induced  to  absent  them- 
Gclve<:  from  the  Le};islative  Council  in  Lower 
v"!:!nada  ;  the  Jesuits'  Instates,  the  property  of  the 
Crown,  were  generously  pjiven  np;  new  members 
were  ailded  to  the  Legislative  Council  to  render 
it  more  nidependent — chietly  t.iken  from  among 
that  class  of  persons  most  distinguished  for  their 
opposition  to  the  Government  while  members 
of  the  Lower  House ;  and  the  noble-minded 
and  jiatriotic  Karl  of  Dalhoiisie  was  recalled. 
Having  thus  gained  all  the  advantages  promised 
by  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  Assembly  turned  their  attention 
to  new  subjects  of  complaint  and  increased  efforts 
to  annihilate  liritish  inibience.  They  erected 
themselves  into  an  inquisitorial  tribunal  for  the 
trial  of  such  officers  of  the  Government  as  they 
desired  to  deprive  of  their  situations,  and  succeeded 
by  a  system  of  attack  unheard  of  in  any  other 
British  Colony  to  induce  the  King's  Government 
to  dismiss  from  office,  and  remove  from  various 
situations,  several  of  the  oldest,  most  faithful  and 
most  respectable  servants  of  the  Crown ;  and 
to  render  their  eagerness  to  retard  and  discoun- 
tenance the  increase  of  population  from  the 
British  Isles  more  ai'parent  and  effectual,  a  capi- 
tation tax  was  imposed  on  all  emigrants  from 
Great  Iritain  and  Ireland,  and  from  thence  only, 
on  l:.nding  at  Quebec;  and  strong  efforts  were 
made  (hitherto  unsuccessful)  to  in<luco  the  Home 
Government  to  annul  the  agreement  with  the 
British  America  Land  Company  which  had  been 
established  for  the  settlement  of  emigrants  from 
the  United  Kingdom  on  lands  lying  waste  and 
useless  in  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  Province. 
They  exerted  themselves   to  procure  the  repeal 


of  the  Art  passid  by  the  Impt-rial  Parliament 
aiithori/ing  persons  holding  lands  under  the 
ancient  l''euilal  Tenure  to  change  their  titles  to 
the  British  Tiiiure  of  l''ree  and  Common  Soci.ige; 
and  in  the  most  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional 
manner  they  from  timts  to  time  expelled  members 
of  British  descent  from  their  body  and  maintained 
in  their  seats  those  of  I'lench  origin  who  had 
been  elected  ill  the  most  pal|)ably  ilk-gal  manner; 
and  lastly,  the  Assembly  demanded  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  Province  should  be  so  altered 
as  to  admit  of  the  election  of  the  Members  of  the 
Legislative  Council  by  the  people  ;  and  ultimately 
declared  their  determination  no  longer  to  act 
in  concert  with  the  other  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment, unless  this  demand  was  complit;d  with. 

Had  this  point  been  conceiled — and,  from  the 
facility  with  which  their  previous  demands  had 
been  granted  the  Assembly  had  reasonable 
grounds  to  suppose  it  would  be  yielded  to  them — 
the  last  vestige  of  British  supremacy  would  as  a 
matter  of  course  have  been  annihilated.  Happily, 
however,  the  British  Minister  did  not  possess  the 
power  of  making  this  concession  without  the 
authority  of  Parliament  and  in  that  august  assem- 
bly it  was  not  likely  to  meet  with  much  counten- 
ance. The  time,  however,  had  arrived  when  it 
was  indispensably  necessary,  either  to  abandon 
the  Colony  to  a  state  of  anarchy,  or  adopt  measures 
to  prevent  the  Government  from  falling  to  pieces; 
and  accordingly  certain  resolutions  were  proposed 
by  one  of  the  King's  Ministers,  and  ado|)ted  by 
the  Lords  and  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
containing  a  timid  pledge  not  to  extend  the  elec- 
tive principle  to  the  Legislative  Council  and 
proposing  the  payment  to  the  Judges  and  other 
public  functionaries  of  the  arrearsof  their  unjustly 
and  long  witheld  salaries.  They  further  proposed 
certain  changes  in  the  system  of  administering 
the  Government  in  both  Provinces  which  the 
author  doubtless  believed  would  be  productive  of 
salutary  effects. 

The  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  faction,  having 
thus  for  the  first  time  met  an  apparently  decided 
refusal  of  their  demands,  dcterinined,  in  an  evil 
hour  to  themselves,  but  as  every  loyal  man  hf)pes 
and  believes,  auspicious  to  the  future  welfare  of 
these  Provinces,  on  revolt.  They  carried  their 
design  into  execution,  were  overthrown,  and,  as 
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wc  earnestly  pray,  forever  cnislinl.  Voiu  Coiii- 
niitteu  liflii'vu  that  tlie  liistory  tlicy  liavc  tlins 
i;ivet)  will  surt'icieiitly  prove  that  the  iiii|ielUii},' 
inutivo  to  rebellion  on  the  i>art  of  the  Lower 
Canadians,  as  they  (the  CoinniiUre)  have  assii  ted 
in  a  previous  part  of  this  Report,  was  liatrcd  to 
Uritish  ride.  They  weie  not  oppressed  ;  they  had 
never  been  oppressed  or  denied  a  single  rij^lit  that 
Hrilish  subjects  could  justly  claim;  they  were 
prosperous  and  they  nii^'lit  have  been  hap|)y.  It 
13  due  to  truth  further  to  remark  that  disaffection 
was  coiifineil,  with  exceptions  so  few  as  not  to 
deserve  notice,  to  Canadians  of  l-'remh  ilesteiit ; 
and  that  it  was  put  down  by  soldiers  and  citizens 
of  Ikitish  and  Irish  ori^jin,  and  by  them  only. 

Your  Committee  would  here  gl, idly  close  their 
observations  on  the  revolt  in  Lower  Canada  and 
the  causes  which  led  to  it,  but  the  duo  perform- 
ance of  a  solemn  duty  recpiires  that  they  should 
not  omit  notice  of  the  unwise  measures  that,  for 
a  series  of  jears,  marked  tlie  policy  of  the  British 
Ministry  towanis  that  Colony  ;  and  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  almost  every  honest  and  intelli/^'ent 
man  in  these  Provinces,  greatly  encouraged  the 
disaffected  in  their  hope  of  throwing  off  Hritish 
connection.  The  concessions  made  in  pursuance 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  have  been  noticed  ;  and 
the  dismissals  from  office  of  persons  accused  by 
the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature  and  against 
whom  the  Lxeciitive  of  the  Province  have  pre- 
ferred no  charge — and  whose  impeachment  was 
known  to  be  in  opposition  to  its  wishes — have 
been  alreatly  adverted  to.  In  consequence  of  the 
first,  the  power  and  efliciency  of  the  Government 
was  destroyed,  and  the  effect  of  the  second  was 
to  alarm  every  public  servant,  and  to  cause  him 
to  fear  that  he  might  be  dismissed  and  dishon- 
oured through  the  false  representations  of  malig- 
nant and  irresponsible  accusers.  Hut  this  was 
not  all.  It  seems  to  be  considered  necessary, 
upon  almost  all  occasions,  to  siiow  a  deference  to 
the  wishes  of  the  disloyal  faction  and  a  total  dis- 
regard to  the  claims  and  representations  of  the 
well-affected. 

The  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  a  nobleman  peculiarly 
suited  by  his  talents  and  firmness  of  character, 
to  administer  the  Government,  and  endeared  to 
the   British   portion   of  the  community  by   his 


many  generous  acts  and  estimable  qualities,  was 
recalled  at  a  moment  when  he  was  resolutily  up- 
holding the  constitutional  prerogativea  of  the 
Crown,  anti  vigoiiroiisly  maintaining  the  authority 
of  the  laws.  Ilis  successor,  Sir  James  Kempt, 
was  the  lirst  Governor-Geiural  who  was  directed 
to  fall  in  with  the  views  of  the  dominant  faction 
and  endeavour  to  conciliate  the  disaffected.  He 
conmienced  his  Government  by  thanking  the 
Asseml)ly  for,  and  declaring  his  high  satisfaction 
at  n!ceiving  an  Address  from  them  which  con- 
tained an  luigenerous  and  unjust  attack  upon  his 
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noble  predecessor.  His  Administration  was, 
nevertheless,  an  entire  failure  ;  and  he  had  sa- 
gacity enough  to  resign  the  Government  at  the 
moment  when  men  of  all  parties  were  ready  to 
condemn  his  measures. 

Lord  Aylmer  followed,  and  never  did  a  Gov- 
ernor more  assiduously  labour  to  gain  the 
applause  of  the  anti-British  party  than  His  Lord- 
ship did  the  first  two  years  of  the  Administration. 
No  single  request  was  made  of  him  by  the 
Assembly  that  he  did  not  grant,  and  in  not  a  few 
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instanccH   he  yioliiol    t<>   (luinaiiils   that    (U'cply 
C()ti)|)roiiiis('i|    th(!   cotistitiitiiiiial    rii;lits    of   the 
(.'tiiwii  aiul  the  justice  iliic  tu  imliviihuils.     Ho 
Htispcndoil    from    olVico    the   ablu  and    elhcient 
Attorney-General  of  the  I'rovinco  upon  char[ies, 
the  truth  of  whii  h    has   never  been  estahhshed 
(.dthoii^'h  his  dismissal  was  afterwards  eonruined 
by  Lord  (»o<lerich).     lie  rondcre<l  the  Letjislativc 
Council    '  innro   independent,'    by   placing;    in  it 
some  of  the  most  violent  and  im^'eiieroiis  oppon- 
ents of  the  (jovermiuiit,  and   at   the  very  time 
when  the  Assembly  were  faetioiisly  withholding 
from  the  Jnilf,'e3  and  other  public  ofl'uers  of  the 
Crown  the  salaries  an<i  allowamcs  to  which  they 
were  justly  and  constitutionally  entitled,  and  for 
want  of  which  some  of  them   had  been  retluced 
to  poverty  and   want,    His    Lordship  advanced 
them   money  without  le^id   authority  from  tho 
public  funds,  to  enable  them  to  pension  Members 
of  the  Uritish  Parliament  to  use  their  inlhjence 
in  obtaining  concessions  from  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment, that  would,  when  granted,  assist  them 
in  accomplishing  their  revolutionary  designs.     At 
a   sul)se<jucnt   Session,    His    Lordship    had    the 
temerity  to  ask  the  Assembly  for  a  Hill  indemnify- 
ing them  for  having  advanced   money  in  compli- 
ance with  their  Address  only,  and  to  protect  him 
from  the  personal  liability  he  had  in  consequence 
incurred  ;   and   he  declined   making  any  further 
advance  until  an  Act  was  passed  to  that  effect. 
This  was  deemed  a  violent  breach  of  the  consti- 
tutional rights  and  privileges  of  the  House,  and 
forthwith  Ninety-two  Resolutions  were fulminateii, 
impeaching   His    Lordship   of   high  crimes  and 
misdemeanours;  denouncing  the  Hritish  Govern- 
ment  as   arbitrary  and   oppressive;  threatening 
rebellion   and   containing    matter    altogether  so 
grossly  treasonable  and  seditious  that  every  sub- 
ject  of  the   Crown  who   respected  the    ancient 
institutions  of  the  realm  and  desired  to  see  the 
Constitution   maintained,  was  led  to  expect  that 
if  the  authors  were   not  otherwise  i)iinished,  a 
dissolution  of  the  Assembly  would  take  place,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  prove  that  the  King's 
Government   was  sensible  of  the  indignity  that 
had  been  offered  it.     Far  different,  however,  was 
the  result.     His  Lordship  was  recalled  from  his 
Government,  and  the  author  of  the   Resolutions 
referred   to  was  elevated   by  his  successor  to  a 


Beat  on  the  licnch  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
Province. 

LonUiosford'H  Administration  now  commenced, 
and  with  liim  were  associated  two  gentlemen  as 
('ommisHioiicrs,  appointe(|  to  empiiro  into  and 
rt'port  upon  the  state  of  th<!  I'rovince  and  the 
grievances  under  which  its  inhabitants  were  re- 
puted to  be  siilfering.  His  Lordship's  instruc- 
tions were  to  adoj)!  the  most  conciliatory  polic) 
towards  the  ptjople  of  the  country.  This  was 
done  by  showing  ojhmi  favour  and  partiality  to 
the  known  leaders  of  disaffection,  such  ns  the 
promotion  of  Mr.  Heilard  (above  alliidi  d  to)  to 
the  liench,  and  of  Mr.  Debartclu  to  the  Execu- 
tive Council,  and  manifesting  a  distrust  and  want 
of  confidence  in  those  who  in  the  day  of  peril 
have  cast  aside  the  recollection  of  their  wrongs  ; 
have  rushed  to  the  support  of  their  Sovereign, 
and  have  proved  that  in  the  hour  of  need  to  them 
only  can  Her  Majesty  look  for  the  preservation  of 
this  portion  of  her  tlominions  as  an  appendage  of 
her  Crown. 

The  first  act  of  the  Assembly  upon  being  called 
together  by  Lord  Gosford  was  to  offer  an  insult 
to  our  late  gracious  anil  good  King,  by  denying 
his  right  to  appoint  Commissioners  to  eiuiuire 
into  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Province  (one  of 
his  con(]iiered  Colonies^  and  contemptuously  re- 
jecting an  Act  which  was  designed  and  intended 
for  its  especial  benefit.  Notwithstanding  this 
(and  without  reiiiiiring  any  liill  of  indemnity  for 
Lord  Aylmer),  the  new  Governor-General,  in 
obedience  to  his  instructions  and  in  pursuance  of 
his  conciliatory  policy,  'cheerfully'  advanced 
upwards  of  ;rjo,ooo  of  the  public  revenues 
on  the  sole  Address  of  the  Assembly,  and  in 
defiance  of  the  solemn  protest  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  to  enable  the  former  body  to  pay  the 
arrears  of  salary  due  to  Mr.  Roebuck,  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  and  to  continue  his  allow- 
ance as  an  Agent,  and  to  reward  his  exertions  in 
forwarding  their  revolutionary  designs.  Having 
been  thus  triumphant  in  all  their  conflicts  with 
the  Governors  of  the  Colony,  and  having  been 
led  to  believe  that  they  would  ultimately  succeed 
in  their  attempt  to  coerce  the  Home  Government 
into  granting  the  next  great  object  for  w  hich  they 
were  contending,  viz.,  the  subjection  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  to  the  popular  will,  controlled  as 
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the  liitltT  wan  by  tlic  Haim;  iiillm-iicc  lliat  li.i>l 
rtiulcriil  the  AHsuiiilily  ii  inrrc  revolutionary 
club,  they  «lcclarcil,  as  Imh  bfiu  nlreatly  stalid, 
tliat  tluy  WDiilil  prutcf.l  iio  fiirthrr  with  public 
busint'HH  until  tliin  dcMn.md  wan  cuinplii-il  with. 

Your  Conimittfe  will  Ik  ro  close  thoir  obst.-rva- 
tioM3  on  tin;  political  history  of  Lower  Canada, 
as  distinct  from  tliat  of  thu  L'pp<T  I'rovincr,  iind 
will  now  offer  soino  few  niinarks  on  the  pronrcsa 
of  the  lattir  to  that  state  of  prosperity  and  con- 
tentment in  whi(  h  it  was  poacefnily  reposinjj.and 
uliich  it  woulil  have  continued  to  enjoy,  but  for 
the  unnatural  and  wicked  revolt  that  broke  out  in 
Lower  Canada — procix-dinj,'  as  it  di<l  from  causes 
that  your  Committee  have  detailed.  The  ad- 
vancement of  Upper  Canada  in  population  and 
wealth,  from  the  time  of  the  division  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ouebec  into  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
in  1791,  has  already  been  alluded  to;  ami  it  is 
perhaps  not  too  much  to  say,  that  from  that  time 
to  the  present  no  country  in  the  world  has  pri-- 
sented  a  more  industiiously  disposed  or  devotedly 
loyal  people  than  were  to  be  ft)und  within  its 
limits. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  hi  the  excitement  in- 
cident to  all  contlicts  of  domestic  political  parties, 
disat,'rcement3  have  occurred  in  the  House  of  As- 
send)ly  and  amonj:!  the  electors  and  people  {gener- 
ally, that  have  led  to  references  to  the  Ibjine 
Government  for  the  redress  of  alleged  wronj^s, 
and  which  have  been  seized  upon  by  the  ailverse 
parties  as  promids  for  imputing  to  the  people 
{general  tliscontent  and  dissatisf.iction  with  their 
(iovernment.  It  would  probably  be  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  want  of  just  grounds  for  any  such 
statement  to  refer  to  the  histt)ry  of  past  Houses 
of  Assembly  and  the  result  of  thcilifferent  a|)peals 
that  have  been  made  to  the  people  at  General 
Elections.  That  would  show  that  since  the  time 
our  first  Governor  (Gener.d  Simcoc)  entered  upon 
the  administration  of  the  Government  of  the 
Province  in  1792,  to  the  present  time,  a  period 
of  45  years,  there  have  been  but  two  Houses 
cf  Assembly  returned  who  can  be  said  to  have 
taken  a  course  hostile  to  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment, each  of  which  was  succeeded  by  a  large 
majority  of  representatives  of  a  different  political 
character,  and  on  only  one  occasion  has  there 
been  a  dissolution  on  account  of  differences  with 


the  local  Admini«tration.  In  truth,  the  pooplu 
are  ititelligcnt  as  well  as  patriotic  and,  when  left 
to  themselves  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  consti^ 
tutional  right?,  tlu;y  have  cv»;r  proved  themselvoii 
able  to  apply  tlie  necessary  remedy  to  any  attempt 
to  oppress*  or  mislead  them. 

With  resju'ct  to  the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Up|>er  Canada,  your  Committee  will  not  insult 
the  noble  pride  and  exalted  patriotism  of  their 
fellow-subjects  by  any  sentence  or  word  that  could 
imply  in  the  most  distant  degree  that  there  wa«  a 
necessity  for  defending  it.     They  point  to  their 
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descent  ;  they  point  to  their  deeds  in  a  former 
war  ;  and  they  point  to  their  attitude  and  buaring 
at  this  moment  of  threatened  invasion  and  revi)lt; 
and  they  bid  their  calumniators,  be  they  in  the 
British  Senate  or  elsewhere,  to  point  out  the  stain 
or  reproach  that  rests  upon  their  fair  fame  as  '  loyal 
men  and  true'  to  their  Sovereign  and  their  country. 
If  in  truth  they  desired  to  release  themselves  from 
their  allegiance  by  traitorously  conspiring  against 
the  authority  of  their  Queen,  what  prevents  their 
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accoiiiplishing  their  wishes  ?  It  is  not  many  days 
since  thoie  were  not  lifty  soldiers  of  the  re>;uhir 
Army  in  the  Province,  and  evjn  now  wlien  the 
usual  military  force  has  returii'^d  to  onr  garrisons, 
tliere  if  no  m.ni  who  will  not  admit  that  the  ques- 
tion of  reman., -iji"  a.  <U'>endency  of  the  British 
Crown  rests  e.;..iely  with  ourselves.  That  ques. 
tion  has  been  answered  ;  and  the  sincerity  of  the 
reply  has  been  proved  by  more  than  20,000  men, 
eagerly  striving  who  should  be  foremost  in  taking 
up  arms  and  hazarding  their  lives  and  fortunes  to 
perpetuate  our  connection  with  our  glorious  parent 
state. 

It  however  must  not  be  supposed  that  Upper 
Canadians  are  without  their  causes  of  comph.int 
against  the  Imperial  Government.  The  fact, 
your  Committee  lament  to  say,  is  far  otherwise. 
They  have  felt,  in  connnon  w'th  Iheir  fellow 
subjects  of  British  origin  in  Lower  Canada,  the 
blighting  effect  of  the  erroneous  policy  pursued 
with  respect  to  the  latter  Colony.  The  conse- 
quences of  it  have  been  to  render  nugatory  some 
of  the  great  enterprises  this  Province  has  engaged 
in  to  imprcrve  its  navigation  (especially  that  of 
the  St.  Lawrence),  to  e.x.end  its  conmierce  and 
increase  its  revenue.  The  dissensions  that  have 
so  long  existed  there  have  nlarmed  and  prevented 
thousands  of  our  fellow  subjects  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  from  coming  nd  settling  amont]  un  ; 
and  our  intercourse  with  the  Mother-Country  has 
been  interrupted  and  obstructed  by  oppressive 
and  unjust  legislation,  countenanced  m  some  in- 
stances by  Ministers  of  the  Cruwn.  These  evils 
have  been  frequently  and  earnestly  represented, 
but  although  the  remedy  has  always  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  British  C  ivernment  it  has  never 
becii  apnlied,  and  we  are  now  left  to  iffer  undir 
them  with  accumulated  force.  In  our  own  more 
inniediatc  and  local  concerns  we  have  at  times 
been  alarnud  and  embarrassed  at  the  apparent 
iiiiluence  gained  by  the  enemies  of  British  con 
nection  with  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  State, 
Mud  the  interference  which  fo'Iowed  in  matce -s  of 
a  purely  local  chaicotei.  Among  the  number  of 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  threatened  disallow- 
ance of  our  Bark  Charters  after  tho?e  institutions 
have  been  for  some  time  in  full  operation;  in- 
terference in  Legislative  proceedings  relating  e.\- 
clu- ively  to  questions  of  privil<  <;e  ;  and  tr(  juent 


collisions  with  our  Governors  the  moment  they 
manifested  a  preference  for  that  class  of  persons 
they  had  learned  to  regard  as  best  entitled  to  the 
confidence  and  protection  of  their  Sovereign. 
To  this  last  ground  of  complaint,  your  Committee 
feel  it  a  painful  duty  to  draw  the  particular  atten- 
tion of  your  Honourable  House,  and  with  their 
remarks  upo.;  it,  to  close  this  part  of  their  Re- 
port. 

The  appointment  of  Sir  John  Colborne  to  the 
Government  of  this  Province,  as  the  succt  sor  of 
Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  was  simultaneous,  or 
nearly  so,  with  the  ap[K)intment  of  Sir  James 
Kempt  to  *'  e  Government  of  Lower  Canada  ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  th  it  the  design  of  the  British 
Ministry  was  to  infr^e  a  larger  share  of  '  Liberal 
policy'  and  'conciliatory  measures' into  the  admin- 
istration of  public  affairs  than  it  was  bupposed 
previously  existed.  Sir  John,  accordingly,  kept 
aloof  for  c.  time  from  the  old  and  tried  servants  of 
the  Crown  in  the  Colony  and  manifested  a  dispo- 
sition to  conciliate  the  goad-will  and  support  of 
tiiose  who  were  understood  to  be  opposed  to  the 
past  Administration  of  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland. 
In  this  His  Excellency  met  with  no  embarrass- 
ment fro:n  anyone.  The  officers  of  Government 
did  their  duty  cheerfully  and  steadily;  they  never 
intruded  themselves  upon  his  notice  or  sought  to 
embarrass  him  in  the  attempt  lie  was  making  to 
reclaim  tlied'«iftected,  or  to  strengthen  the  loyalty 
of  the  wavering.  He  conferred  ofiices  in  a  few 
instances  without  sufficient  assurance  that  they 
N'ere  de  jrvedly  bestowed,  and  to  a  more  serious 
e  tent  he  deprived  some  of  the  best  men  of  the 
Colony  of  emoluments  and  app>ointments  they  had 
long  enjoyed  and  to  the  continuance  of  which 
their  merits  and  long  services  amply  entitled 
ttiem. 

ili5  Excellency,  however,  soon  found  th.it 
measres  of  this  Kind  were  not  the  most  judicious; 
he  discovered  that  he  might  make  enemies,  but 
that  he  was  not  likely  to  gain  friends.  He  was 
sp  dily  convinced  that  the  designs  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  turbulent  and  noisy  politicians,  self- 
styled  Reformers,  who  sought  his  confidence, 
aimed  at  revolution,  not  reform—  and  he  was 
therefore  compelled  to  withhold  from  them  any 
further  marks  of  his  favour.  Owing  to  causes 
of  an   accidental  and  local  character,  a  House 
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of  Assembly  was  returned  containing  a  majority 
of  eleven  opposed  to  his  Administration.  Tiie 
leaders  of  this  majority  industriously  applied 
themselves  to  the  investigation  of  supposed  g:icv- 
ances  and  the  promulj^ation  of  Reports  from 
Select  Committees  calculated  to  inllame  the  pub- 
lic mind  apainst  the  Lieutenant-Govo.nor  and 
other  officers  of  the  local  Government,  and  by 
false  representations  to  render  the  people  discon- 
tented. These  were  in  some  instances  sent  to 
Downing  Street,  by  order  of  the  House  ;  at  other 
times  by  individual  Members,  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Assembly.  The  consequence,  as  is  now 
generally  understood,  was  that  an  ungracious 
correspondence  sprung  up  between  His  Excel- 
lency and  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  State,  so 
offensive  to  Sir  John  that  he  was  induced  to  tender 
his  resignation,  which  however  did  not  reach 
England  before  his  recall  had  been  determined 
upon  and,  in  the  depth  of  a  Canadian  winter,  this 
venerable  and  gallant  soldier  with  a  constitution 
impaired  in  the  service  of  his  country  and  a  body 
mutilated  by  wounds  received  on  many  avictorious 
field  of  battle,  whose  name  is  identified  with  the 
glory  of  his  country,  felt  himself  obliged  to  leave 
the  Seat  of  Government,  and  repair  to  the  Lower 
Province,  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  accompanied  by  his  numerous  and 
amiable  family. 

This  was  a  scene  that  awal<cned  the  sympathy 
and  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  generous  and 
loyal  people  of  the  Province.  At  every  town  and 
village  on  his  route  of  300  miles,  he  was  met  by 
Addresses  expressive  of  the  respect  and  regard  in 
\.liich  he  was  held  as  a  man  and  as  a  Governor, 
and  throughout  his  whole  journey  the  people 
turned  out  in  their  sleighs  and  carriages,  and 
with  acclamations,  accompanied  and  cheered  him 
on  his  way.  The  departure  of  Sir  John  Colborne 
infused  new  life  and  vigour  into  the  faction  that 
had  accidentally  acquired  a  temporary  ascendency 
in  the  Assembly.  Always  ignorant  of  the  true 
feelings  and  character  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  the  leaders  of  this  party  determined  on 
making  a  display  of  their  fancied  political  power, 
and,  if  possible,  establish  their  ascendency  in  the 
Councils  of  the  Province;  and  this  they  believed 
they  could  the  more  easily  accomplish,  as  it  was 
reported  the  new  Governor  was  a  '  tried  Rel      ner.' 


Upon  assuming  the  Administration,  it  was 
generally  understood  that  Sir  Erancis  Head  was 
instructed  to  pursue  a  policy  far  more  liberal  than 
that  of  his  predecessor,  and  the  apprehensions 
entertained  that  measures  might  be  too  hastily 
taken  by  which  the  country  would  be  involved  in 
lasting  dissensions,  were  greatly  increased  by  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Kolph  and  Mr.  Robert  Bald- 
win to  be  Members  of  the  E.xecutive  Council; 
and,  to  prove  how  well-founded  were  those  fears, 
it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  first  named  indi- 
vidual has  since  tied  the  country  to  escape  the 
penalties  of  treason,  and  the  latter,  long  his  most 
intimate  political  associate,  has  professedly  with- 
drawn himself  from  all  interference  in  public 
affairs.  Rumours  of  other  appointments,  ecjually 
distasteful  to  the  loyal  subjects  of  His  Majesty, 
were  at  the  same  time  in  circulation.  Happily, 
however,  they  could  not  be  made,  if  they  were 
ever  intended.  Events  occurred  that  saved  this 
Province  from  evils  that  must  inevitably  have  led, 
and  that  within  a  short  period,  to  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  and  a 
speedy  separation  from  the  parent  state. 

No  sooner  had  Mr.  Rolph  and  Mr.  Baldwin 
(with  whom  also  was  associated  Mr.  Dunn,  the 
Receiver-General,)  taken  their  seats  at  the  Council 
Board  than  they  proposed,  and  had  sufficient 
influence  to  induce  the  other  Members  to  agree 
to  the  proposal,  that  tlicy  should  henceforlli,  in 
effect,  be  accountable  to  the  people  and  not  to 
the  Crown,  for  their  acts ;  that  is,  that  they 
should  remain  in  office  so  long  as  a  majority  of 
the  Assembly  approved  of  their  conduct  and  no 
longer;  and  that  wh(m  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
acted  in  opposition  to  their  advice  they  should  be 
at  liberty  to  make  the  circumstances  publicly 
known.  This  proposition,  so  contrary  to  all 
Colonial  usage,  and  destructive  of  the  Constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  Sovereign  by  rendering 
every  Department  of  the  Government  dependent 
on  the  democratic  branch  of  the  Legislature,  at 
once  convinced  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
real  character  of  the  men  he  had,  with  an  honest 
desire  to  reconcile  conflicting  parties,  admitted 
to  his  confidence,  and  the  extremely  delicate  and 
somewhat  dangerous  position  in  which  he  stood. 
Happily  for  this  Province  His  Excellency  pos- 
sessed avigourous,  active  and  intelligent  mind  and 
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was  prompt  ami  resolute  in  actinj^  upon  its  suj;- 
gcstiiuis,  lie  addressed  the  Council  in  terms  of 
'  mild  but  firm  remonstrance;  ho  pointed  out  with 
ability  and  clearness  the  error  of  their  opinions 
and  the  dauj,'er  that  would  result  from  their  adop- 
tion ;  and  in  conclusion  camlidiy  stated  that  un- 
less they  were  abandoned  his  contidence  in  them 
must  cease.  The  Council  adhered  to  their  opin- 
ions  and  resigned  their  offices. 

As  was  to  be  expected  the  party  in  the  House 
of  Assembly,  whose  hopes  of  establishing  their 
political   pov  er   were   thus    suddenly  frustrated, 
became   in   the  highest  degree  exasperated,  and, 
after  adopting  several  resolutions  and  addresses  in 
the  hope  of  retaining  the  power  which  the  unwise 
and  hasty  conduct  of  their  leaders  had  lost  to 
them,  they  appointed  a  Select  Committee,  com- 
posed exclusively  of  Members  of  their  own  politi- 
cal opinions,  with  authority  to  send  for  persons 
and   papers,   and   to   report   the   result   of  their 
enquiries.     The  Report  made  by  this  Committee 
was  brought  up  towards  the  close  of  the  Session  ; 
it  is  a  document  too  voluminous  to  admit  of  a 
detailed  examination  in  this  place,  even  if  it  were 
desirable  to  do  so.     It  is  enough  to  say  that  in 
addition  to  its  containing  the  most  offensive  and 
insulting  language  towards  the  Representative  of 
their  Sovereign,  who  had  been  but  a  very  few 
weeks    in   the    Province,  and   of  whose  general 
character  and  sentiments  they  could  scarcely  have 
any  knowledge,  it  sauthors  contemptuously  rejected 
the  offer  that  had  been  made  to  submit  the  ques- 
tion  in   dispute  to  the   King.      They,   in   effect, 
insisted  that  the  construction  of  the  Constitution 
rested  exclusively  with  them  and  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 
all  other  branches  of  the  Government  must  be 
bound  by  it;  and  they  demand'..d  adherence  to  a 
course  of  piolicy   '^n  the   part  of  the  Executive, 
which,  if  granted,  it  vas  ■    .1  :r.  st  to  every  reflect- 
ing man,  would  utterly  d'.stroy  the  authority  of 
the  Crown,  and  would  subject  the  people  to  the 
government  of  the  capricious  and    ever-varying 
opinions  of  the  party  that  might  chance  to  have 
the  ascendency  in  the  House  of  Assembly  ;  and 
lastly,  it  recommended,  and  the  H<juse  resolved, 
thai  until  the  concessions  demanded  were  made 
to  them  till  y  would  grant  no  supply  for  the  sup- 
port  of  the  Government  ;  and  the  Session  accord- 


ingly closed  without  any  provision  having  been 
made  for  the  Public  Service. 

At  no  period  since  the  formation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Province  had  so  distinct  and  open 
a  disagreement  occurred  between  the  Executive 
and  the  House  of  Assembly.  The  questions  in- 
volved were  of  vital  consequence  to  the  future 
peace,  welfare  and  good  government  of  the  coun- 
try, and  at  the  same  time  they  were  capable  of 
being  plainly  stated  and  clearly  understood. 
They  were  argued  afid  discussed  at  public  meet- 
ings and  in  private  circles.  Misrepresentation 
and  abuse  of  the  public  authorities,  and  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  particular,  were  the 
weapons  used  by  the  advocates  of  the  majority  of 
the  House  of  Assembly.  Truth  and  reason  were 
opposed  to  them  ;  the  latter  was  listened  to  and 
fully  comprehended  by  a  loyal  and  intelligent 
people,  and  the  result  was  an  almost  universal 
demand  for  the  dismissal  of  men  who  had 
betrayed  their  confidence,  ami,  under  the  veil  of 
patriotism,  had  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  Con- 
stitution they  so  highly  prized.  They  became 
convinced  that  if  those  persons  succeeded  in  their 
political  views  the  country  would  soon  be  subject 
to  the  tyranny  of  an  irresponsible  faction,  and 
that  the  cherished  connection  with  the  parent 
state  must,  ere  lo  ig,  be  dissolved.  The  petitions 
that  were  addressed  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
condemnatory  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  and  demanding  its  dissolution,  and 
in  the  strongest  terms  approving  of  the  firm  and 
uncompromising  course  pursued  by  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, evinced  the  most  unequivocal 
attiichment  to  the  Constitution  as  by  law  estab- 
lished ;  the  determination  of  the  people  to  main- 
tain it  inviolate;  and  their  gratitude  to  Sir 
F^rancis  Head  for  his  resistance  of  the  attempts 
thu.i:  had  been  made  to  subvert  it.  The  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Assembly,  and  the  General  filection 
that  followed  it,  resulted  in  the  rejection  of  every 
prominent  member  of  the  majority  of  the  last 
House,  and  the  return  of  an  overwhelming  pre- 
ponderance of  those  of  an  opposite  political 
character. 

The  overthrow  -if  the  party,  instead  of  being 
silently  and  respectfully  submitted  to,  as  the 
constitutional  decision  of  the  electors,  served  but 
to  exasperate  them  and  to  lead  them  gradually  to 
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the  open  avowal  of  their  traitorous  designs.      It 
was  asserted  that  the  elections  were  decided  by 
bribery,   corruption,   intimidation  and   riot  ;  and 
oy  the  unconstitutional  interference  of  the  Gover- 
nor in  creating  a  vast  number  of  votes;  by  the 
unlawful    issue   of  patents  for  lands  to  persons 
who  were  not  entitled  to  them  ;  and  a  Dr.  Charles 
Duncombe,   one   of  the   persons  who    belonged 
to  the  party  composing  the  majority  of  the  last 
House  and  who  had  been  re-elected  to  the  pre- 
sent, had  the  singular  audacity  to  embody  these 
utterly   false   assertions  in  a  petition  addressed 
to  the  House  of  Commons — which  petition  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  then  one  of  the 
Members  for   Middlesex  and  the  (upon  all  oc- 
casions) chosen  mouth-piece  of  the  traitors  of  this 
Province.     A  copy  of  this   petition,  as  an   act 
of  justice,   was  transmitted    by    the    Secretary 
of  State   for   the  Colonies,  to   the    Lieutenant- 
Governor,  for  his  remarks.     His  Excellency  before 
notic'"<^  it  himself,  transmitted  it  to  the  House 
of  Assembly  as  the  body  best  qualified  to  investi- 
gate  the   charges  contained  in  it.      The  Select 
Committee  to  whom  it  was  referred,  composed 
of  the  most  independent  members  of  all  parties, 
entered  upon  the  enquiry,  and  as  soon  as  the 
petitioner,  Dr.  Duncombe,  took  his  seat,  he  was 
called  upon   to    establish   his    charges    and  was 
informed   cf  the    readiness  of   the    Committee 
to  hear  any  evidence  he  might  have  to  offer  in  their 
support.     So  far  from  doing  this,  and  well  know- 
ing   the   untruth  of  his  statements,  he  left  the 
House  ou  some   idle  pretence  and  never   made 
the  least  attempt  to  establish  any  of  his  assertions. 
The  Committee,  however,  were  not  content  to 
leave  the  matter  there.     They  called  before  them 
all  the  leading  members  of  the  party  to  which  the 
t^titioner  belonged,  and  questioned   them  as  to 
their  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  the  charges  made 
by   him.     Most   of  these   persons  disclaimed  all 
connection  with  Dr.  Duncombe  and  not  one  of 
them  offered  the  slightest  evidence,  or  intimated 
that  he  could  give  any,  in  support  of  his  allegations. 
The  Committee  then  proceeded  to  a  more  conclu- 
sive step,  and  calling  before  them  persons  of  the 
highest  character  of  truth  and  honour,  and  requir- 
ing the  production  of  documentary  evidence  the 
most  conclusive   in   its  nature,   every  statement 
contained  in  the  document  referring  to  them  was 


to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  every  honourable  man 
in    the   Province,  completely   disproved.      Their 
Report,  ilrawn  up  at  the  conclusion  of  theirlabours, 
vindicated  the  conduct  of  the  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor in  the  most  ample  and  satisfactory  manner 
and  rescues  the  loyal  electors  of  the  Province  from 
the  calumny  of  having  been  influenced  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  elective  franchise  by  bribery,  corrup- 
tion, intimidation,  or  any  other  improper  means. 
This  additional    defeat    of   the  revolutionary 
faction  had  the  effect  of  urging  them  forward  to 
attempt  the  attainment  of  their  traitorous  designs 
by  violence,  earlier  than  otherwise  in  all  probabil- 
ity would  have  been  the  case.     They  saw  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  were  of  stern  and 
it.-     Tuptible  loyalty ;  their  hopes  of  countenance 
from  their  representatives  had   vanished  ;  their 
attempts  to  mislead  the  British  Parliament  had 
resulted  in  their  own  disgrace ;  and  .he  Province 
was  governed  by  a  man  who,  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciples c'  t^^e  Constitution,  was  firmly  resolved  to 
do  his  d'lt}  ;  and  they  saw  that  all  their  efforts  to 
intimidate  him  or  to  draw  him  aside  from  the 
resolution  he  had  formed  to  concede  nothing  to 
faction,  would  be  fruitless.     Meetings  were  conse- 
quently called  by  the  chief  agitator,  Mr.  Macken- 
zie, and  were  attended  by  some  scores  of  deluded 
men,  at  which  the  treason  in  progress  in  Lower 
Canada  was  applauded,  and  secret  measures  were 
taken  to  assist  them  in  their  attempt  at  revolution. 
During   these  proceedings.  Sir  Francis  Head 
reposed  in  perfect  confidence  in  the  tried  loyalty 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  whose  Governor 
he  was,  to  check  and  overthrow  any  attempt  that 
might  be  made  to  subvert  the  Government;  and 
when  the  Commander  of  the  Forces,  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  John  Colborne,  desired  to  be  informed 
what  number  of  the  troops  could  be  spared  from 
Upper  Canada  to  assist  in  putting  down  rebellion 
in    the    Lower    Provinces,    Sir    Francis    Head 
promptly  and  unhesitatingly  replied,  '  All.'     They 
were  accordingly  marched  to  Montreal,  and  soon 
after  the   revolt  broke  out   in    the    vicinity   of 
that   place  and  for  a  time  fears  were  entertained 
that  the  struggle  would  be  of  long  duration.     The 
number  of  troops  iri  the  country,  it  was  appre- 
hended, was  too  small  to  afford  adequate  protec- 
tion to  all  parts  of  the   Province,  and  Sir  John 
Colborne  in  consequence  applied  for  additional 
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assistance  from  the  Militia  of  Upper  Canada.  It 
is  now  well  known  that  a  correspondenco  was 
kept  up  between  the  leaders  of  rebellion  in  both 
Provinces,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  those  in 
Upper  Canada  were  induced  to  hasten  their 
meditated  revolt,  with  a  view  of  preventing  any 
of  the  gallant  Highlanders  and  other  Militia  of 
the  Eastern  Districts  being  sent  to  the  assistance 
of  their  loyal  fellow-subjects  in  Lower  Ci'iiada, 
!t  was  supposed  by  the  traitors  that  noihing 
could  withstand  the  rebels  there,  and  if  they 
were  successful,  it  v.-as  assumed  tluit,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  Upper  Canada  must  yield  also.  I'ar 
otherwise,  we  are  warranted  in  saying,  would 
have  been  the  fact. 

Our  patrictic  Lieutenant-Governor  had  not 
miscalculated  the  loyal  feeling  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Upper  Canada.  His  administration  had  con- 
iirmed  them  in  the  belief  that  they  would  be 
protected  by  tho  British  Government;  he  had, 
by  generous  and  well  placed  confiilcuce,  awak- 
ened their  pride  and  excited  the  noble  feeling  of 
devoted  patriotism.  At  his  call  they  thronged  in 
thousands  to  the  Seat  of  Government  to  repel 
the  attack  of  rebellious  and  unnatural  traitors, 
and  tens  of  thousands  would  in  like  manner  have 
marched  at  his  command  to  protect  and  main- 
tain the  authority  of  their  Sovereign  in  the  Lower 
Province.  To  his  policy  and  adherence  to  the 
r.inciplesof  the  Constitution  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Government  this  deeply  affecting  and 
gratifying  exhibition  of  enthusiastic  loyalty  i;  to 
be  ascribed — no  other  policy  than  his,  and  few 
other  men  than  Sir  Francis  Head  could  have 
called  it  forth.  The  rebellion  in  Lower  Canada 
was  put  down  by  the  f^allant  soldiers  and  loyal 
British  subjects  of  Her  Majesty — not,  however, 
without  a  fearful  sacrifice  of  human  life  and  vast 
destruction  of  property.  In  Upper  Canada,  it 
may  be  said  to  have  been  put  an  end  to  by  the 
indignant  frown  of  an  insulted  people.  Hundreds 
of  the  lepentant  offenders  have  been  forgiven  by 
the  man  who,  in  the  exercise  of  the  Royal  clem- 
ency with  which  he  was  entrusted,  was  em- 
powered to  extend  parde.i  to  them;  thus  prov- 
ing, in  a  manner  the  most  grateful  to  his 
own  generous  nature,  that  he  was  not  the  tyrant 
that  they  had  been  induced  to  believe  him  to  be. 
Oiliers,  more  guilty,  av^ait  that  justice  which  the 


laws  they  would  have  overthrown  may  aw.ud 
them;  ami  the  leaders,  including  Kolph,  Dun- 
combe  ami  Mackenzie,  the  lauded  and  cherished 
patriots  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  have  fled  their 
country  and  have  found  an  asylum  in  the  United 
States  among  the  robbers,  murderers,  pirates  and 
traitors  who,  in  that  Republic,  bid  open  defiance 
to  law,  and  are  avowedly  protected  in  their 
crimes  by  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people. 

This  short  and  necessarily  condensed  view  of 
the  causes  and  termination  of  the  recent  insur- 
rection in  Upper  Canada,  has  been  introduced  by 
your  Comuiiltee  for  the  purpose  of  showing  by  in- 
controvertible facts  the  estimation  in  which  His 
E.\cellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor  is  held  by 
the  people,  and  the  confidence  entertained  in  his 
administration  of  the  Government.  Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  it  appears  that  His  Excel- 
lency's policy  has  not  harmonized  with  that  of 
his  official  superiors,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  his 
predecessor,  he  has  resigned  his  office.  In  reply- 
ing to  the  announcement  of  this  most  unexpected 
event,  your  Honourable  House  truly  stated  : 

'  That  this  House  and  the  people  of  the  Prov- 
ince will  regard  Your  Excellency's  relinquishment 
of  its  Government  as  a  calamity  of  the  most 
serious  nature,  and  which  may  result  in  difficul- 
ties and  diss'-nsions  that  cannot  be  easily  repaired 
or  reconciled.  We,  however,  are  fully  persuaded 
that  the  blame  cannot  rest  with  Your  Excel- 
lency, and  while  v  e  sincerely  and  most  willingly 
acknowledge  the  ical,  ability,  justice  and  honour- 
able disinterestedness  with  which  you  have  con- 
ducted the  Government  of  this  Province  during 
your  short  but  eventful  and  arduous  administra- 
tion of  its  affairs,  we  beg  respectfully  and  affec- 
tionately to  express,  on  behalf  of  this  Province, 
our  earnest  hope  that  your  Excellency's  prosper- 
ity in  future  life  may  be  comtienaurate  with  the 
claims,  deep  and  lasting  as  they  are,  upon  our 
gratitude;  the  approbation  of  our  Gracious 
yueen ;  and  the  applause  and  acknov/ledrment 
of  the  British  Nation.' 

His  Excellency,  it  appears,  does  not  feel  him- 
t;elf  at  liberty  to  disclose  the  causes  which  have 
led  to  his  resignation  of  the  '  >vernment,  and 
therefore  your  Committee  is  precluded  from 
making  distinct  remark  upon  them ;  but  if  it  bj 
true,  as  has  been  rumoured,  that  those  differences 
of  opinion  consist  in  an  unwillingness  or  refusal 
on  his  part  to  employ  the-  patronage  of  the 
Crown    in    the   vain   attempt   to   conciliate  the 
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disaffected  and  thus  to  outrage  the  feelings  of 
the  unquestionably  fiiitiiful  subjects  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty, his  cundnct  vastly  increases  his  claims 
upon  the  gratitude  of  the  people  of  this  Province, 
and  renders  it  a  solemn  duty  on  their  part,  as  far 
as  they  have  the  power,  to  vindicate  and  uphold 
him  in  the  good  opinion  of  our  Sovereign  and  our 
fellow  subjects  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

Mackenzie's  Account  of  the  Rebellion.      An 

important  historical  letter  was  addressed  by 
William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  while  inoccupation  of 
Navy  Island,  to  the  Editor  of  an  American 
(N.Y.)  newspaper.  The  Water  town  jfcffcrsonian, 
which  throws  much  interesting  light  upon  the 
subject  of  the  insurrection  near  Toronto.  It  was 
dated  the  14th  of  January,  1838,  and  was  de- 
scribed  by  himself  as  a  "  narrative."  The  follow- 
ing extracts  are  of  value  : 

"On  the  31st  of  July  last,  the  Reformers  of 
Toronto  responded  to  the  request  of  their  fellow- 
sufferers  in  Lower  Canada,  by  the  appointment 
of  Ward  Committees  of  Vigilance,  the  passage 
of  resolutions  of  sympathy  and  co-operation, 
and  the  adoption  of  a  Declaration  of  rights  and 
grievances,  which  only  differed  from  your  great 
Declaration  of  1776,  in  that  it  did  not  at  once 
proclaim  the  Province  independent,  nor  enumer- 
ate, in  all  cases,  the  same  complaints.  The  Re- 
formers had  taken  great  pains  to  inform  the 
British  Government  of  the  true  state  of  aftairs  in 
UpperCanada.and  many  believed  that  Sir  Francis 
Bond  Head  would  do  what  he  could  to  remove  the 
chief  causes  of  discontent,  until  the  proceedings 
of  the  E.xecutive  previous  to  and  at  the  last 
general  election  of  the  House  of  Assembly  con- 
vinced them  that  nothing  but  a  revolution  would 
relieve  the  country.  This  opinion  I  was  con- 
firmed in  by  observing  that,  when  the  Assembly 
of  Lower  Canada  deferred  granting  supplies  until 
their  wrongs  would  be  redressed,  the  House  of 
Commons  of  England,  by  a  vote  of  about  ten  to 
one,  and  the  Lords,  unanimously  (Lord  Brougham 
.'done  dissenting),  resolved  that  the  proceeds  of  tlie 
revenue  raised  in  that  Colony,  both  by  Provincial 
and  British  Statutes,  should  be  expended  without 
the  consent  of  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
or  the  form  of  law,  in  keeping  up  a  costly  foreign 
government  in  which  the  governed  had  no  share. 


In  the  Declaration  of  Grievances  of  the  31st 
of  July,  the  British  Government  were  distinctly 
given  to  understand  that  revolt  might  be  the 
consequence  of  its  duplicity.  And  that  Declara- 
tion w  IS  read,  considered  and  ajjproved  at  200 
public  meetings  in  the  country  ;  150  branch  asso- 
ciations, agreeing  to  its  principles,  were  speedily 
organized  ;  and  Sir  F.  B.  Head  was  informed 
through  the  press  that  the  officers  of  these  soci- 
eties might  be  used  as  captains  and  lieutenants 
of  companies,  for  resistance  by  force,  in  case  a 
change  of  his  measures  did  not  soon  take  place. 
The  many  scenes  of  violence  and  outrage  which 
occurred  at  our  public  meetings  between  July 
and  December,  I  need  not  recount.  Let  it  suffice 
to  say  that  we  kept  up  a  good  understanding 
with  the  Reformers  of  Lower  Canada ;  and,  con- 
cluding that  arbitrary  imprisonments  and  a 
declaration  of  military  execution  would  follow  the 
anticipated  outbreak  at  Montreal,  we  resolved  to 
second  the  Lower  Canada  movements  by  others, 
equally  prompt  and  decisive. 

Some  of  the  members  of  our  branch  societies 
were  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  intended  revolt. 
Others  were  fully  aware  of  it.  Some  whose  names 
were  attached  to  no  association  were  leaders  in 
ths  revolution ;  other  very  active  Republicans 
took  no  pnrt.  The  presses  under  my  control  sent 
forth  nearly  3,000  copies  of  a  periodical  filled 
v/ith  reasons  for  revolt,  and  about  the  third  week 
in  November  it  was  determined  that  on  Thurs- 
day, the  ylh  of  December,  our  forces  should 
secretly  assemble  at  Montgomery's  Hotel,  three 
miles  back  of  Toronto,  between  six  and  ten  at 
night,  aiid,  proceeding  from  thence  to  the  city, 
join  our  friends  there,  seize  4,000  stand  of  arms, 
which  had  been  placed  by  Sir  Francis  in 
the  City  Hall,  take  him  into  custody,  with  liis 
chief  advisers,  place  the  garrison  in  the  hands  of 
the  Liberals,  declare  the  Province  free,  call  a 
Convention  together  to  frame  a  suitable  constitu- 
tion, and  meantime  appoint  our  friend,  Dr.  Rolph, 
Provisional  Administrator  of  the  Government. 
We  expected  to  do  all  this  without  shedding 
blood,  well  knowing  that  the  Vice-regal  Govern- 
m<  nt  was  too  unpopular  to  have  many  real 
adherents. 

Only  in  one  instance  did   we  forward  a  notice 
of  the  intended  movement  beyond   the  limits  of 
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the  county  of  York,  ami  to  Whitby  ami  some 
other  towns  in  it  no  circulars  were  sent.  We 
never  diuibteil  the  fuelin;,' of  the  Province.  Sir 
Francis  aiimits  in  his  '  Speech  from  the  Throne,' 
that  we  slioiild  have  chiei fully  submitted  the 
whole  matter  to  a  Convention  of  the  people. 
Twelve  leading;  Reformers  in  the  city  and  country 
agreed,  one  day  in  November,  that,  on  Thursday 
the  7th  of  December  last,  between  the  hours  of 
six  and  ten  in  tiie  evenint;,  the  friends  of  freedom 
in  the  several  townsliips,  led  by  their  captains, 
would  meet  at  Montf^omery's,  march  to  Toronto, 
seize  the  arms  we  so  much  wanted,  dismiss  Sir 
Francis,  and  proclaim  a  Republic.  The  details 
Were  left  entirely  to  my  management ;  and  an 
Executive  in  the  city  was  named  to  correspond 
with  Mr.  Papineau  and  our  other  friends  below, 
afford  intelligence,  aid  our  efforts,  and  finally, 
to  join  the  army  at  Montgomery's.  It  was  also 
stipulated  that  noattempt  should  be  made  by  that 
Executive  to  alter  the  time  on  which  we  were 
to  revolt,  without  consulting  with  me  in  the  first 
mstance. 

The  country  was  ripe  for  a  change,  and  I  em- 
ployed a  fortnight  previous  to  Sunday,  the  3rd 
December,  in  attending  secret  meetings,  assisting 
in  organizing  towns  and  places,  and  otherwise 
preparing  for  the  revolution.  On  that  day  I  rode 
from  Soutliville  (where  I  had  two  private  meet- 
ings on  tlie  Saturday)  to  Yonge  Street ;  and 
arrived  at  Mr.  Gibson's  in  the  evening.  To  my 
astonishment  and  dismay,  I  was  informed  by  him 
that,  although  I  had  given  the  captains  of  town- 
ships sealed  orders  for  Thursday  following, 
the  Executive,  through  him,  by  a  mere  verbal 
message,  had  ordered  out  the  men  beyond  the 
ridges  to  attead  at  Montgomery's  with  their  arms 
next  day,  Monday,  and  that  it  was  probal)le  they 
were  already  on  the  march.  I  instantly  sent  out 
one  of  Mr.  G'bson's  servants  to  the  north,  coun- 
termanding the  Monday  movement,  and  begged 
of  Colonel  Lount  not  to  come  down  nor  in  any 
way  to  disturb  the  previous  regular  arrangement, 
because  neither  of  the  other  towns,  nor  the 
citizens  of  Toronto,  were  in  any  way  prepared 
for  an  alteration  which  if  persisted  in  would 
surely  ruin  us.  The  servant  returned  on  Monday 
with  a  message  from  Mr.  Lount,  that  it  was 
now  too  late  to  stop,  that   the  men  were  warned 


and  moving  with  their  guns  and  pikes  on  the 
march  down  to  Yonge  Street  (a  distance  of 
30  to  40  miles  on  the  worst  roads  in  the  world) 
and  that  the  object  of  their  rising  could  therefore 
be  no  longer  concealed. 

I  was  grieved  and  so  was  Mr.  Gibson,  but  we 
had  to  make  the  best  of  it;  accordingly  I  mounted 
my  horse  in  the  afternoon,  rode  in  towards  the 
city,  took  five  trusty  men  with  me,  arrested  sev- 
eral gentlemen  on  suspicion  that  they  were  goingto 
Sir  Francis  with  information,  placed  a  guard  on 
Yonge  Street,  the  main  northern  avenue  to  To- 
ronto, at  Montgomery's,  and  another  guard  on  a 
parallel  road,  and  told  them  to  allow  none  to  pass 
to  the  city.  I  then  waited  some  time  expecting 
the  Executive  to  arrive,  but  waited  in  vain.  No 
one  came,  not  even  a  message.  I  was  therefore 
left  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  condition  of  the 
capital ;  and,  instead  of  entering  Toronto  on 
Thursiiay  with  4,000  or  5,000  men,  was  appar- 
ently expected  to  take  it  on  Monday  with  2oj, 
wearied  after  a  march  of  30  or  40  miles  through 
mud,  and  in  the  worst  possible  humour  at  finding 
they  had  been  calleil  from  the  very  extremity  of 
the  county,  and  no  one  else  warned  at  all.  About 
eight  or  nine  o'clock  I  accompanied  Captain 
Anderson,  of  Lloydtown,  Mr.  Shephard,  and  two 
others  on  horseback  down  Yonge  Street,  intend- 
ing if  no  one  came  with  tidings  from  tlie  city  to 
go  there  and  ascertain  how  far  an  attack  and 
seizure  of  muskets  and  bayonets  we  much  needed 
was  practicable.  There  were  warrants  out  for 
my  apprehension,  but  I  did  not  mind  them  much. 
We  had  not  proceeded  far  when  we  met  Alderman 
John  Powell  (now  the  Mayor)  and  Mr.  Archibald 
McDonald,  late  of  Kingston,  on  horseback,  acting 
as  a  sort  of  patrol.  I  r<jde  up  to  them,  presented 
a  double-barrelled  pistol,  informed  them  that  the 
democrats  had  risen  in  arms,  that  we  wished  to 
prevent  information  of  that  fact  from  reaching 
the  city,  and  that  they  would  have  to  go  back  to 
Montgomery's  as  prisoners,  where  they  would  be 
well  treated,  fed  and  lodged,  and  in  no  way  in- 
jured in  person  or  in  purse,  but  they  must  sur- 
render to  me  their  arms.  They  both  assured  me 
they  had  none,  and,  when  I  seemed  to  doubt,  re- 
peated the  assurance;  on  which  I  said,  'Well, 
gentlemen,  as  you  are  my  townsmen  and  men  of 
honour,  I  would  be  ashamed  to  show  that  I  ques- 
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'tion  your  words  by  orderin{j  you  to  l)e  searched  ' ; 
and,  turning  to  Messrs.  Slicpliard  ami  Anderson, 
I  bade  tlieni  place  llie  gentlemen  in  tiic  guard 
room  and  see  that  they  were  comfortable,  after 
which  I  proceeded  again  towards  the  city. 

Not  many  minutes  afterwards  I  was  overtaken 
by  Alderman  Powell,  riding  in  great  haste.   I  asked 
what  it  meant,  and  told  him  he  must  not  proceed 
except  at  his  peril.     He  kept  on  ;  I  followed  and 
iired  over  my  horse's  head,  but  missed  him.     He 
slackened  his  pace  till  his  horse  was  beside  mine, 
and  while  I  was  expostulating  with  him,  he  sr  ' 
denly  clapt  a  pistol  quite  close  to  my  breast,  but 
the  priming  flashed  in  the  pan,  and  thus  I  was 
saved    from    instant    death.     At    this    moment 
McDonald  rode  back  seemingly  in  great  affright, 
and  Powell  escaped  from  me  by  the  side  bar,  and 
by  a  circuitous  route  reached  Toronto.  McDonald 
appeared  unable  to  explain.     I  therefore  sent  him 
back  the  second  time,  and  being  now  alone  judged 
it  most  prudent  to  return  to  Montgomery's,  on 
n)y  way  to  which  I  encountered  the  murdered 
remains    of  the    brave   and    generous    Captain 
Anthony  Anderson,  the  victim  of  Powell's  base- 
ness.    His  body  was  stretched  in  the  road,  but 
life  was  extinct.     The  manner  of  his  death  was 
as  follows  :  Shephard  and  Anderson  were  accom- 
panying I'owell  and  McDonald  on  their  way  to 
tlieir  guard  room  at  Montgomery's,  when  Powell 
was  observed  to  slacken  his  horse's  pace  a  little. 
By  this  means   he    got  behind   Anderson,  and, 
taking  a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  shot  him  through 
the  back  of  the  neck,  so  that  he  fell  and  died 
instantly.     Shephard's   horse    stumbled    at    the 
moment.     Powell   rode    off,  and    McDonald  fol- 
lowed.    Whether  Powell  is  or  is  not  a  munlerer, 
let  the  candid  reader  say.     I  give  the  facts.     On 
arriving  at  Montgomery's,  I  was  told  by  the  guard 
that  Colonel  Moodieofthe  army  had  attempted 
to  pass  the  barrier,  that  they  had  told  him  what 
guard  they  were,  that  he  had  persisted  in  firing 
a  pistol  at  them,  on  which  one  of  the  men  levelled 
his  riile  and  shot  him.     He  died  in  an   hour  or 
two  after.     1  find  it  stated  in  many  papers  that 
I  killed  Col.  Moodie,  although  at  the  time  of  his 
death  I  was  several  miles  distant,  as  those  then 
present  well  know.     But  I  fully  approved   of   the 
conduct  of  those  who  shot  him. 

Sir  I'rancis  Head  admits  that  he  was  entirely 


ignorant   of  our   intended  movement  until  awak- 
ened out  of  his  bed  that  niglit.     His  iiiformaul,  I 
believed  to  have  been  Captain  Hridgeford.     He 
had  the  bells  set  a-ringing,  took  up  hi,J  abode  in 
the  City  Hall,  delivered  out  a  few  rusty  guns, 
made  speeches,  and  was  in  great  trouble.     Of  all 
which  particulars  our  Executive  neither  brought 
n<,T  sent  us  any  account  whatever.     About  mid- 
night our  numbers  increased,  and  towards  morn- 
ing  I   proposed  to   many  pers(jns  to   march  to 
Toronto,  join  such  of  the  Reformers  there  as  were 
ready,  and  endeavour  to  make  ourselves  masters 
of  the  garrison  and  muskets.     To  this   it  was 
objected,  that  I  was  uninformed  of  the  strength 
of  the  fortress,  that  the  other  townships  had  not 
yet  joined  the  men  from  the  upper  country,  that 
we  were  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  city,  and  that 
gentlemen  who   had   advised  and  urged   on  the 
movements,  and  even  the   Executive  who   had 
ordered  this  premature  Monday  rising,  stood  aloof, 
and  had  neither  joined  us  nor  communicated  '.vith 
us.     Next  day  (Tuesday)  we  increased  in  number 
to  800,  of  whom  very  many  had  no  arms,  others 
had  rifles,  old  fowling  pieces,  Indian  guns,  pikes, 
etc.      Vast  numbers  came  and  went  off  again, 
when  they  found  we  had  neither  muskets  nor  bay- 
onets.    Had  they  possessed  my  feeling  in  favour 
of  freedom,  they  would  have  stood  by  us  even  if 
armed  but  with  pitchforks  and  broom-handles. 

About  noon  we   obtained   correct   intelligence 
that  with  all  his  exertion?,  and  including  the  Col- 
lege boys.  Sir  I'rancis  could  hardly  raise  150  sup- 
porters in  town  and  country  ;  and  by  i  p.m.  a  flag 
of  truce  reached  our  camp  near  the  city,  the 
messengers  being  the  Honourable  Messrs.  Rolph 
and  Baldwin,  deputed  by  Sir  Francis  to  ask  what 
would    satisfy   us.       I   replied,  'Independence'; 
but  sent  a  verbal  message  that,  as  we  had  no  con- 
fidence in  Sir  F.'s  word,  he  would  have  to  send 
his  messages  in  writing,  and  within  one  hour.     I 
then  turned  to  Colonel   Lount,  and  advised  him 
to  march  the  men  under  his  command  at  once  into 
the  city  and  take  a  position  near  the  Lawyer's 
Hall,  and  rode  westward  to  Colonel  Baldwin's 
w^here  the  bulk  ot  the  rebels  were,  and  advised  an 
instant  march  to  Toronto.     We  had  advanced  ;S 
far  as  the  College  Avenue,  when  another  flag  of 
truce  arrivetl,  by  the   samo  messengers,  with  a 
message  from  Sir  F.  declining  to  comply  with  our 
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previous  niitu  st.  Wo  wuro  proccciliii;,' to  town, 
wlicii  okIlms  lioin  tlu;  Kxccutivu  arrived  tliat  wo 
shoulil  not  tlion  f,'"  *''  Toronto  but  wait  till  six 
o'clock  ill  tlu;  cvi'iiiuf,'  aiu!  tlun  tako  the  city. 

True  ti»  tlio  principle  on  which  tiio  compact 

was  made  fur  our  rising,  the  order  was  obeyed, 

and  at  a  quarter  to  six  the  whole  of  our  forces 

were  near  the  toll  b  ir,  on  Yon^'e  Street,  on  our 

way  to  the  city.     I  told  tlieni  that  I  was  certain 

there  could  be  no  dil'liculty  in  taking  Toronto; 

that  both  in  town  and   country  the  people  had 

stood  aloof  from  Sir  I'rancis  ;  that  not   150  men 

and  boys  could   be  got  to  defend   him;  that  he 

was  alarmed  and  had  sent  his  family  on  board  a 

steamer;  that  600  Kcformers  were  ready  to  jom 

us  in  the  city  ;  and  that  all  wo  had  to  do  was  to 

be  firm,  and  with  the  city  wou!d  at  once  go  down 

every   vestige   of   foreign   government  in  Upper 

Canada.     It  was  dark,  and  there  might  have  been 

an  ambush   of  some  sort.     I   therefore  told  six 

riflemen  to  go  ahead  of  us  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile 

on  the  one  sitle  of  the  street,  inside  the  fences, 

and  as  many  more  on  the  other  side,  and  to  fire 

in  the  direction  in  which  they  might   see  any  ol 

cur   opponents  stationed.     When  within  half  a 

mile  of  the  town,  we  took  prisoners  ihe  captain 

of  their  artillery,  a  lawyer,  and  the  Sheriff's  horse. 

Our  riflemen  ahead  saw  some  twenty  or  thirty  of 

the  enemy  in  the  road,  and  fired  at  them ;  the 

twenty  or  thirty,  or  some  of  them,  fired  at  us, 

and  instantly  took  to  their  heels  and  ran  towards 

the  town.     Our  riflemen  were  in  front,  after  them 

the    pikemen,   then    those  who    had    old    guns 

of  various  kinds,   and  lastly,  those  who  carried 

only  clubs   and  walking-sticks.      Colonel  Lount 

was  at  the  head  of  the  riflemen,  and  ho  and  those 

in  the  front  rank  fired,  and,  instead  of  stepping 

to  one  side  to  make  room  for  those  behind  to  fire, 

fell  flat  on  their  faces,  the  next  rank  fired  and  did 

the  same  thing.     I  was  rather  in  front  when  the 

firing  began,  and  stood  in   more  danger  from  the 

rifles  of   my   friends   than    the    muskets    of   my 

enemies.     I  stept  to  the  side  of  the  road  and  bade 

them  stop  firing,  and  it  appeared  to  nie  that  one 

of  our  people  who  was  killetl  was  shot  in  this  way 

by  our  own  men.     Certainly   it  was   not  by  the 

enemy. 

Some  persons   from   town,  friendly  to  us,  but 
not  very  brave,  had  joined  us  during   the  march, 


and  they,  unknown  to  me,  told  awhil  stories 
about  the  preparations  the  Tories  had  made  in 
several  streets,  to  fire  out  of  windows  at  us,  pro- 
tected by  feather  beds,  mattresses,  etc.  These 
representations  terrified  many  of  the  country 
people,  and  when  they  saw  the  riflemen  in  front 
falling  down,  and  heard  the  firing,  they  imagined 
that  those  who  fell  were  the  killed  and  wounded 
by  the  enemy's  fire,  and  took  to  their  heels  with 
a  speed  and  steadiness  of  purpose  that  would 
have  baffled  pursuit  on  foot.  In  a  short  time 
not  twenty  persons  were  to  be  found  below 
the  toll  bar.  This  was  almost  too  much  for 
human  patience.  The  city  would  have  been 
ours  in  an  hour,  probably  without  firing  a  shot ; 
hundreils  of  our  friends  waited  to  join  us  at  the 
entrance ;  the  ofBcials  were  terror  struck  ;  Gov- 
ernor Head  had  few  to  rely  on ;  the  Colony  would 
have  followed  the  city  ;  a  Convention  and  a  demo- 
cratic constitution  been  adopted,  and  a  bloodless 
change  from  a  contemptible  tyranny  to  freedom 
accomplished.  But  800  ran  where  no  one  pur- 
sued, and  unfortunately  ran  the  wrong  way. 

I  rode  hastily  back  until  I  got  in  the  rear  of  the 
main  body,  stopped  a  number  of  them,  and  im- 
plored them  to  return.  I  explained  matters  to 
them,  told  them  to  fear  nothing,  olTered  with  half 
a  do^en  more  to  go  between  them  and  all  danger, 
and  reminded  them  that  the  opportunity  of  that 
night  would  be  their  last,  that  the  moment  it  was 
known  in  the  country  that  the  Reformers  were 
timid  and  fearful  without  cause.  Sir  Francis  would 
instantly  gain  numbers.  But  it  was  of  no  use. 
To  successive  groups  I  spoke  in  vain.  Neither 
threats  nor  coaxing  could  induce  them  to  go  to 
the  city.  I  tried  to  find  either  fifty  or  forty  to 
go  to  town,  but  the  reply  was,  '  we  will  go  in  the 
light  but  not  in  the  dark.'  Of  these  many  went 
home  that  evening,  and,  although  about  200  joined 
us  during  the  night,  we  were  200  less  numerous 
on  the  Wednesday  morning.  With  the  steamers 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  the  city,  4,000 
muskets  and  bayonets,  poihaps  60  experienced 
military  officers,  the  well-paid  officials  and  their 
sons  and  dependants,  abundance  of  ammmition, 
a  park  of  artillery  well  served,  the  garrison,  and 
the  aid  of  all  who  are  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
Colonial  Government,  it  had  become  a  difficult 
task  for  a  collection  of  undisciplined   and    half. 
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armed  cnuntrytnen,  witlioiit  camion,  scaicu  of 
j,'iiii|)(JW(iL'r,  not  pDSSfssL'il  of  a  ciiij^'lu  bayonet, 
not  even  of  Kuns  or  pikes  for  half  their  numbers, 
to  conteiul  siiccessfnlly  a^'ainst  the  enemy  for  tlie 
city.  W'u  tlierefore  stood  on  the  defence  on 
W'cdnesilay.  Gentlemen  of  intUience,  who  were 
pledged  to  join  lis,  and  even  the  Kxeculive,  who 
conrnanded  ns  to  make  the  premature  and  unfor- 
tunate movement,  neither  corresponded  with  us 
nor  jonied  us.  To  explain  their  conihict  was 
beyond  my  power.  It  tliscouraj,'ed  many  and 
thinned  our  ranks. 

On  Wednesday  forenoon,  I  took  a  party  with 
me  to  Dundas  Street,  intercepted  the  fjreat  west- 
ern mail  stajje  and  took  a  number  of  prisoners, 
with  the  sta},'e,  mails  and  driver,  up  to  our  camp. 
The  Editors  state  that  money  was  taken  from  the 
mail,  which  was  not  the  case.  Hut  the  letters  of 
Mr.  Sullivan,  Presiilent  of  the  Executive  Council, 
Mr.  Buchanan,  and  otliers,  conveyed  useful  infor- 
mation. We  found  they  expected  soon  to  have 
stren{,'th  enou^di  to  attack  us  in  the  country,  and 
I  wrote  to  the  Executive  in  the  city  to  give  us 
timely  notice  of  any  such  attack.  Some  of  the 
leading  Reformers  in  the  city  had  left  it,  but  not 
to  join  us  ;  others  seemed  to  have  lost  their  ener- 
gies :  neither  messenger  nor  letter  reached  our 
camp;  the  Executive  was  not  there.  One  man 
on  horseback  told  us  we  might  be  attacked  on 
Thursday.  My  chief  hope  lay  in  tliis,  that,  if  we 
were  not  attacked  till  Thursday  night,  vast  re-en- 
forcements would  join  us  from  the  outer  town- 
ships, and  that  Reformers  at  a  distance  would 
march  to  our  aid  the  moment  they  heard  that  we 
had  struck  for  self-government.  With  this  view, 
I  sought  to  confine  the  attention  of  the  enemy  to 
the  defence  of  the  city,  and  on  Thursday  morning 
selected  forty  riflemen  and  twenty  others  to  go 
down  and  burn  the  Don  Bridge,  the  eastern 
approach  to  Toronto,  and  the  house  at  its  end  ;  to 
take  the  Montreal  mail  stage  and  mails,  and  to 
draw  out  the  forces  in  that  quarter  if  possible.  I 
also  proposed  that  the  rest  of  our  men  who  had 
arms  should  take  the  direction  to  the  right  or  left, 
or  to  retreat  to  a  strong  position  as  prudence 
might  dictate.  At  this  moment  Colonel  Van 
Egmond,  a  native  of  Holland,  owning  13,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  Huron  Tract,  a  tried  patriot, 
and  of  great  military  experience  under  Napoleon, 


joined  us,  and  one  of  tlie  captains  desired  a  council 
to  be  held,  which  was  done.  Col.  V.  approved  of 
niy  plan,  a  party  went  off,  set  fire  to  the  bridge, 
burnt  the  house,  took  the  mails,  and  went  through 
a  part  of  the  city  unmolested. 

But  the  councilling  and  discussing  of  my  pro- 
ject occasioned  a  delay  of  two  hours  which  proved 
our  ruin,  for  the  enemy  having  obtained  large 
re-enforcements  by  the  steamers  from  Cobourg, 
Niagara,  and  Hamilton,  resolved  to  attack  us  in 
three  divisions,  one  of  thetn  to  march  up  Yonge 
Street,  and  the  others  by  ways  about  a  mile  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  road.  Had  our  forces 
started  in  the  niorning,  the  party  at  the  bridge 
would  have  interfered  with  and  broken  up  the 
enemy's  plan  of  attack,  and  we  would  have  been 
in  motion  near  Toronto,  ready  to  retreat  to  some 
of  the  commanding  positions  in  its  rear,  or  to 
join  the  riflemen  below  and  there  enter  the  city. 
We  were  still  at  the  hotel,  discussing  what  was 
best  to  be  done,  when  one  of  the  guards  told  us 
that  the  enemy  was  marching  up  with  music  and 
artillery  and  within  a  mile  of  us.  Our  people  im- 
mediately prepared  for  battle.  I  rode  uown  towards 
the  enemy,  doubting  the  intelligence,  until  when 
within  a  short  distance  I  saw  them  with  my  own 
eyes.  I  rode  quickly  back,  asked  our  men  if  they 
were  ready  to  fight  a  greatly  superior  force,  well- 
armed,  and  with  artillery  well-served.  They  were 
reatiy  and  I  bade  them  to  go  to  the  woods  and  do 
their  best.  They  did  so,  and  never  did  men  Hght 
more  courageously.  In  the  face  of  a  heavy  fire 
of  grape  and  canister,  with  broadsides  of  mus- 
ketry in  steady  and  rapid  succession,  they  stood 
their  ground  firmly  and  killed  and  wounded  a 
largv-  number  of  the  enemy,  but  were  at  length 
compelled  to  retreat.  In  a  more  favourable  posi- 
tion, I  have  no  doubt  but  they  would  have  beaten 
the  assailants  with  immense  loss.  As  it  was,  they 
had  only  three  killed  and  three  or  four  wounded. 
I  felt  anxious  to  go  to  Montgomery's  for  my 
portfolio  and  papers,  which  were  important  but  it 
was  out  of  the  question,  so  they  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Sir  Francis.  All  my  papers  previous  to 
the  event  of  that  week  I  had  destroj^ed,  except  a 
number  of  business  letters,  and  these  it  took  my 
family  upwards  of  an  hour  ami  a  quarter  to  burn. 
But,  with  all  my  caution,  some  letters  fell  into 
their  hands  to  the  injury  of  others. 
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The  manly  cniirriKt!  with  which  two  htiiidrcii 
farmers,  miserably  armoil,  willistootj  tlio  formid- 
able attack  of  an  enemy  i.jno  strung;*,  ami  wlu) 
hud  plenty  of  ammunition,  with  new  muskets  and 
bayonets,  attilUry,  fust-rato  ICuropean  ofVuirs, 
anil  the  clioicu  of  a  posititxi  of  attack,  coiiviik  e:) 
me  that  (list  ipline,  order,  obedience  and  subor- 
dination iiuiler  conipetent  leaders  would  enable 
them  speedily  to  attain  a  confidence  sutficient  to 
foil  even  the  regulars  frotn  Europe.  About  200 
of  our  friends  stood  at  the  tavern  <Iurini(  the 
battle,  being  unarmed.  Mr.  Fletcher,  Col.  Van 
Kgmond,  myself  ai)d  others,  held  a  consultation 
near  "  Hogg's  Hollow,"  and  concluded  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  rc-assemble  our  scattered 
forces,  for  that  without  arms  success  would  be 
doubtful,  and  I  determined  to  pass  over  to  the 
United  States,  aiul  accomplished  mj  purpose  in 
ti.Tce  days,  travelling  IJ5  miles,  was  seen  by 
2,000  persons  at  least,  and,  with  a  reward  of 
4,000  dollars  advertised  for  my  head,  speedily 
reached  Buffalo." 

Sir   Francis   Bond  Head's    Narrative.      The 

Lieutenant-Governor,  writing  from  Toronto  on 
December  Kjth,  I*'SJ7,  gave  to  the  Colonial  Sec- 
retary— Lord  Glenelg — a  very  full  account  of  the 
Rebellion  and  its  causes  as  understood  by  him. 
The  following  statement  is  important  not  only 
because  it  gives  a  side  of  the  story  which  is  un- 
familiar to  the  mass  of  Canadians  but  because 
it  was  written  by  a  man  who — whatever  his  mis- 
takes and  faults — was  beyond  all  doubt  honestly 
and  sincerely  patriotic : 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  Your  Lordship 
that  on  Monday,  4th  instant,  this  city  was,  in  a 
moment  of  profound  peace,  suddenly  invaded  by 
a  band  of  armed  rebels,  amounting,  according  to 
report,  to  3,000  men  (but  in  actual  fact  to  about 
500),  and  commanded  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the 
Editor  of  a  republican  newspaper;  Mr.  Van 
Egmond,  an  officer  who  had  served  under 
Napoleon  ;  Mr.  Gibson,  a  land-survevor  ;  Mr. 
Lount,  a  blacksmith  ;  Mr.  Lloyd,  and  some  other 
notorious  characters.  Hiving,  as  I  informed 
Your  Lordship  in   my  despatch.   No.   i  nj,  dated 

•EiiI'Iok's  Notk.  Dent  i^ives  the  number  as  1,100,  McMuUen 
1,000,  and  Wilhrow  900,  while  there  is  .i  general  agreement  that 
they  were  only  inrlially  nrnied. 


3rd  ultimo,  purposely  effected  the  withdrawal 
of  Her  Majesty's  troops  from  this  Province  and, 
having  delivered  over  to  the  civil  authorities  the 
whole  of  the  arms  and  accoutrements  I  possessed, 
I,  of  course,  found  mvself  without  any  defence 
whatever  excepting  that  which  the  loyalty  and 
fidelity  of  the  Province  might  think  pro[)cr  to 
afft)rd  me.  The  crisis,  importint  as  it  was,  was 
one  I  had  long  earnestly  anticipat»-(l  and  accord- 
ingly I  no  sooner  nceived  the  intelligence  that 
the  rebels  were  within  four  miles  of  the  city  than, 
abandoning  the  Government  House,  I  at  once 
proceeded  to  the  City  Hall  in  which  about  4,000 
stand  of  arms  and  accoutrements  had  been  de- 
posited. 

One  of  the  first  individuals  I   met  there,  with  a 
musket  on  his  shoulder,  w.is  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Province,  and  in  a  fesv  minutes  I  found 
myself  surrounded  by  a  band  of  brave  men  who 
were  of  course  unorganized,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, unarmed.     As  the  foregoing  statement   is  an 
unqualified  admission  on  my  part    that    I  was 
completely  surprised   by  the  rebels,    I   think  it 
projier  to  reuiiiid,  rather  than  to  explain,  to  Your 
Lordship,  the  course  of  policy  I  have  been  pur- 
suing.    In  my  despatch.  No.  124,  dated  i8th  ult., 
I   respectfully  stated  to  Your    Lordship,  as  my 
opinion,  that  a  civil  war  must  henceforward  every- 
where be  a  moral  one,  and  that,  in  this  hemis- 
phere   in     particular,    victory    must    eventually 
declare  itself  in  favour  of  moral  and  not  of  physi- 
cal   preponderance.     Entertaining    these    senti- 
ments   I    observed    with    satisfaction    that    Mr. 
Mackenzie  was  pursuing  a  lawless  course  of  con- 
duct which  I  felt  it  would  be  impolitic  for  me  to 
arrest.     I'or  a  long  time  he  had  endeavoured  to 
force  me  to  buoy  him  up  by  a  Government  prose- 
cution, but  he  sunk  in  proportion  as  I  neglected 
him,  until,  becoming  desperate,  he  was  eventually 
driven  to  reckless  behaviour  which  I  felt  confident 
would  very  soon  create  its  own  punishment.     The 
traitorous  arrangements   he  made  were  of  that 
minute  nature  that  it  would  have  been   difficult, 
eve',  if  I  had  desired  it,  to  have  suppressed  them; 
for  instance,  he  began  by  establishing  union  lists 
(in  number  not  exceeding  forty)  of  persons  desirous 
of  political   reform;    and  who  by   an   appointed 
secretary    were    recommended    to   communicate 
regularly  with  himself  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
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lisliinfj  a  meetiiiK  of  dch  >,Mlt:s.  As  soon  na,  by 
most  wickcil  rnirtrcpiesciitations,  In;  liad  siir.ceidi-tl 
ill  seiliiriiij,' a  iiiiriibcr  of  wtlliiKiiiiiiif:  piDplc  to 
join  tlicae  squads  his  next  step  was  to  prevail 
upon  a  ffw  of  tlicin  to  attnid  their  iiiLiliii',"* 
armed  for  llie  alli'j,'(il  piir|)osc  of  firiiif,'  at  a  mark. 
While  tlii'su  nu:ttiiif,'3  wt-io  hi  coiitiiiiiaiico  Mi. 
MackiMi/io,  by  means  of  his  nrwsp.ipcr  and  hy 
constant  personal  altendance,  succeeded  in  in(hic- 
irij,'  his  adlierents  to  behevc  tliat  he  was  ev<Ty- 
where  stronj,'ly  supported  and  that  his  means, 
as  well  as  his  force,  would  prove  invincihle. 

I  was  not  ignorant  of  tliese  prtxcedingr. ;  and 
in  proportion  as  Mr.  Mackenzie's  paper  became 
more  and  more  seditious,  and  in  proportion  as 
these  armed  meelinj,'S  excited  more  and  more 
alarm,  I  was  stronj,'ly  and  repeatedly  called  upon 
hy  the  peaceable  portion  of  the  community  for- 
cibly to  sii[)pr('ss  both  the  one  and  the  otlur.  I 
considered  it  better,  however,  under  all  circmn- 
stances,  to  await  the  outbreak,  which  I  was  con- 
hdent  would  be  impotent,  inversely  as  it  was 
previously  opposed  ;  in  short,  I  considered  that 
if  an  attack  by  the  rebels  was  inivitabh.-,  the 
more  I  encoura},'ed  them  to  consider  ine  defence- 
less the  better.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  under  these 
favourable  citcumstances  having;  been  freely  per- 
mitted by  me  to  make  every  preparation  in  his 
power,  a  concentration  of  his  deluded  adherents 
and  an  attack  upon  the  city  of  Toronto  was  secretly 
settled  to  take  place  on  the  nij,'ht  of  the  lyth  inst. 
However,  in  consequence  of  a  Militia  general 
order  which  I  issued,  it  was  deemed  advisable 
that  these  arrantjements  should  be  hurried,  and 
accordingly,  Mr.  Mackenzie's  deluded  victims, 
travelling  through  the  forest  by  cross  roads,  found 
themselves  assembled  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  Monday,  the  4th  inst.,  as  rebels  at 
Montgomery's  Tavern,  which  is  on  the  Yonge 
Street  macadamized  road,  about  four  miles  from 
the  city. 

As  soon  as  they  had  attained  this  position,  Mr. 
Mackenzie  and  a  few  others,  with  pistols  in  their 
hands,  arrested  every  person  on  the  road,  in 
order  to  prevent  information  reaching  the  town. 
Colonel  Moody,  a  distinguished  veteran  ofVicer, 
accompanied  by  three  gentlemen  on  horseback, 
on  passing  Montgomery's  Tavern,  was  fired  at 
by  the  rebels,  and  I  deeply  regret  to  say  that  the 


Colonel,  woimiled  in  two  places,  was  taken  pris- 
oner into  the  tavern,  where  in  three  hours  he 
dii'd,  leaving  a  witlow  ami  family  unprovided  for. 
As  soon  as  this  gallant,  meritorious  othcer,  who 
had  iioiioiirably  fought  in  this  Province,  tell,  I 
am  informed  that  Mr.  Macken/io  exiiltingly  ob- 
served to  his  followers  that,  'as  blood  had  now 
been  spilled,  thcy  were  in  for  it,  and  had  nothing 
left  but  to  advance.'  Accordingly,  at  ten  o'clock 
at  night  they  did  advance  ;  and  I  was  in  bed  and 
asleep  when  Alderman  I'oweli  awakened  me  to 
state  that,  in  riding  out  of  the  city  towards 
Montgomery's  Tavern,  he  had  been  arrested  by 
Mr.  Mackenzie  and  another  principal  leader;  that 
the  former  had  snapped  a  pistol  at  his  breast; 
that  his  (Mr.  Powell's)  pistol  also  snapped,  but 
that  he  fired  a  second,  winch,  causing  the  death 
of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  compatiion,  had  enabled  him 
to  escape.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Powell  reached 
Toronto  the  alarm-bell  was  rung,  and,  as  Mr. 
Mackenzie  found  we  might  bo  prepared  for  him, 
he  forebore  to  proceed  with  his  attack. 

On  arriving  at  the  City  Hall  I  appointed 
Mr.  Justice  Jones,  Mr.  Harry  Sherwood,  Captain 
Strachan,  and  Mr.  John  Robinson,  my  Aides-de- 
Camp.  I  then  ordered  the  arms  to  be  unpacked 
and,  manning  all  the  windows  of  the  buildiufjas 
well  as  those  of  opposite  houses  which  flanked  it, 
we  awaited  the  rebels,  who,  as  I  have  stated, did  not 
consider  it  advisable  to  advance.  Besides  these 
arrangements,  I  despatched  a  message  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  Colonel  the 
Honourable  Allan  McNab,  of  the  Gore  District, 
and  to  the  Colonels  of  the  Militia  regiments  in  the 
Midland  and  Newcastle  Districts;  an  advanced 
piccjuet  of  thirty  volunteers,  commanded  by  my 
Aide-de-Camp,  Mr.  Justice  Jones,  was  placed 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  rebels.  By  the 
following  morning  (Tuesday)  we  mustered  about 
300  men  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  the  number 
in-reased  to  about  500 ;  in  the  night,  an  advanced 
pic(piet  commaiuled  by  Mr.  Sheriff  Jarvis  was 
attacked  within  the  precincts  of  the  city  by  the 
rebels,  who  were  driven  back,  one  of  their  party 
being  killed  and  several  wounded.  On  Wednes- 
day nioniing  we  were  sufTiciently  strong  to  have 
ventured  on  an  attack,  but  being  siMisible  of  the 
strength  of  our  position,  being  also  aware  how 
much  depended   u[)on   the  contest  in  which   ue 
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were  about  to  be  engaged,  and  feeling  ihe  greatest 
possible  reluctance  at  the  idea  of  entering  upon  a 
civil  war,  I  despatched  two  gentlemen  to  the  rebel 
leaders  to  tell  them  that,  before  any  conflict  should 
take  place,  I  parentally  called  upon  them,  as  their 
Governor,  to  avoid  the  effusion  of  human  blood. 
In  the  meanwhile,  however,  Mr.  Mackenzie  had 
committed  every  description  of  enormity;  he  had 
robbed  the  mail  with  his  own  hands ;  had  set  fire 
to  Dr.  Home's  house ;  had  plundered  many  inof- 
fensive individuals  of  their  money  ;  had  stolen 
several  horses  ;  had  made  a  number  of  respectable 
people  prisoners  ;  and,  having  thus  succeeded  in 
embarking  his  misguided  adherents  in  guilt,  he 
replied  to  my  admonition  by  a  message  that  he 
would  only  consent  that  his  demands  should  be 
settled  by  a  national  convention,  and  he  inso- 
lently added  that  he  would  wait  till  two  o'clock  for 
my  answer,  which  in  one  word  was  *  Never.' 

In  the  course  of  Wednesday,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Assembly,  Colonel  the  Honourable 
Allan  McNab,  arrived  from  the  Gore  District  at 
the  head  of  about  sixty  men  whom  he  had  assem- 
bled at  half  an  hour's  notice ;  and,  other  brave 
men  flocking  in  to  me  from  various  directions,  I 
was  enabled  by  strong  piquets  to  prevent  Mr. 
Mackenzie  from  carrying  into  effect  his  diabolical 
intention  to  burn  the  city  of  Toronto  in  order  to 
plunder  the  banks;  and,  having  effected  this 
object,  I  determined  that,  on  the  following  day, 
I  would  make  the  attack.  Accordingly,  on 
Thursday  morning,  I  assembled  our  forces  under 
the  direction  of  the  Adjutant-General  of  Militia, 
Colonel  Fitzgibbon,  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Assembly.  The  principal  body  was  headed  by 
the  Speaker,  Colonel  Allan  McNab,  the  right 
wing  being  commanded  by  Colonel  Samuel  Jarvis, 
the  left  by  Colonel  William  Chisholm,  assisted  by 
the  Honourable  Mr.  justice  McLean,  late  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Assembly;  the  two  guns  by 
Major  Carfrea,  of  the  Militia  Artillery.  The  com- 
mand of  the  Militia  left  in  the  city  remained 
under  Mr.  Justice  Macaulay,  and  the  protection 
of  the  city  with  Mr.  Gurnett,  the  Mayor.  I 
might  also  have  most  advantageously  availed 
myself  in  the  field  of  the  military  services  of 
Colonel  Foster,  the  Commander  of  the  Forces 
in  Upper  Canada,  of  Captain  Baddeley,  of  the 
Corps  of  Roval  Engineers,  and  of  a  detachment 


of  eight  artillerymen  who  form  the  only  regular 
force  in  this  Province ;  but  having  deliberately 
determined  that  the  important  contest  in  which 
I  was  about  to  be  engaged  should  be  decided 
solely  by  the  Upper  Canada  Militia,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  the  free  inhabitants  of  this  noble 
Province,  I  was  resolved  that  no  consideration 
whatever  should  induce  me  to  avail  myself  of  any 
other  assistance  than  that  upon  which,  as  the 
representative  of  our  gracious  Sovereign,  I  had 
firmly  and  implicitly  relied. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  Militia  force  marched  out 
of  the  town  with  an  enthusiasm  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  describe,  and  in  about  an  hour 
we  came  in  sight  cf  the  rebels  who  occupied  an 
elevated  position  near  Gallows'  Hill,  in  front  of 
Montgomery's  Tavern,  which  had  long  been  the 
rendezvous  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  men.  They  were 
principally  armed  with  rifles,  and  for  a  short 
time,  favoured  by  buildings,  they  endeavoured  to 
maintain  their  ground ;  however,  the  brave  and 
loyal  MiUtiaof  Upper  Canada,  steadily  advancing 
with  a  determination  which  was  irresistible,  drove 
them  from  their  position,  completely  routed  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  who,  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  agita- 
tion, ran  away,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Mont- 
gomery's Tavern,  which  was  first  entered  by  Mr. 
Justice  Jones,  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  Being 
on  the  spot  merely  as  a  civil  Governor,  and  in 
no  way  in  command  of  the  troops,  I  was  happy 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  demonstrating  to  the 
rebels  the  mildness  and  beneficence  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and,  well  knowing  that 
the  laws  of  the  country  would  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  making  examples  of  the  guilty,  I  deemed 
it  advisable  to  save  the  prisoners  who  were 
taken,  and  to  extend  to  most  of  these  misguided 
men  the  Royal  mercy,  by  ordering  their  imme- 
diate release.  These  measures  havingbeen effected, 
and  the  rebels  having  been  deprived  of  their  flag 
(on  which  was  inscribed  in  large  letters  : 

*  Bidwell,  and  the  glorious  minority  I 
1837,  and  a  good  beginning  I '), 

the  Militia  advanced  in  pursuit  of  the  rebels  about 
four  miles,  till  they  reached  the  house  of  one  of  the 
principal  ringleaders,  Mr.  Gibson,  which  residence 
it  would  have  have  been  impossible  to  have  saved, 
and  it  was  consequently  burned  to  the  ground. 
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The  infatuated  followers  of  Mr.  Mackenzie 
were  now  completely  dispersed  ;  deceived  and 
deserted  by  their  leaders  they  sought  for  refuge 
in  all  directions ;  ashamed  and  disgusted  with  the 
murder,  arson,  highway  and  mail  robbery  which 
he  had  committed  before  their  eyes  and  detesting 
him  for  the  overbearing  tyranny  of  his  con- 
duct towards  them,  they  sincerely  ropuntud  th;it 
they  had  ever  joined  him ;  and  I  have  been 
credibly  informed  tnat  their  wives  and  children 
now  look  upon  Mr.  Mackenzie  as  their  most 
malignant  enemy.  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  fled  to 
the  United  States;  Mr.  John  Rolph  has  ab- 
sconded ;  Mr.  Bidwell,  who  took  no  part  in  the 
affray,  has  amicably  agreed  with  me  to  quit,  and 
has  quitted  this  Province  for  ever;  Dr.  Morrison 
and  the  Captain  Van  Egmond  are  our  prisoners ; 
Mr.  Lount  and  Mr.  Gibson  have  fled  and  I  under- 
stand are  making  for  the  United  States  As  Mr. 
Mackenzie  had  been  particularly  active  in  dis- 
seminating his  principles  throughout  the  Lon- 
don District,  and  as  Duncombe,  well-known  to 
the  House  of  Commons  in  England,  was  reported 
to  be  there  with  a  body  of  armed  rebels,  I 
deemed  it  advisable,  as  soon  as  the  Militia  re- 
turned to  Toronto  from  driving  Mr.  Mackenzie 
from  Gallows'  Hill,  to  order  a  body  of  500  men 
to  proceed  immediately  to  the  London  District. 
I  placed  this  corps  under  the  command  of  the 
Hon.  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 
Colonel  Allan  McNab,  who,  with  great  prompti- 
tude marched  with  it  to  the  point  of  its  destin- 
ation. 

On  the  day  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  defeat  as  well 
as  on  the  following  morning  bands  of  Militia- 
men from  all  directions  poured  in  upon  me,  in 
numbers  which  honourably  proved  that  I  had  not 
placed  confidence  in  them  in  vain.  From  the 
Newcastle  District  alone  2,000  men,  with  nothing 
but  the  clothes  in  which  they  stood,  marched  in 
the  depth  of  winter  towards  the  capital,  although 
nearly  100  miles  from  their  homes.  From  Gore, 
Lake  Simcoe,  and  from  various  other  places, 
brave  men,  armed  as  well  as  unarmed,  rushed 
forward  unsolicited ;  and,  according  to  the  best 
reports  I  could  collect,  from  ten  to  twelve  thou- 
sand men  simultaneously  marched  towards  the 
capital  to  support  me  in  maintaining  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Upper  Canada  the   British  constitution. 


The  numbers  which  were  advancing  towards  me 
were  so  great  that,  the  day  after  Mr.  Mackenzie's 
defeat,  I  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  print 
and  circulate  a  notice  declaring  '  that  there  ex- 
isted no  further  occasion  for  the  resort  of  Mi"'i 
to  Toronto ' ;  and  the  following  day  I  was  furtlicr 
enab'ed  to  issue  a  general  order  authorizing  the 
whole  of  the  Militia  of  he  Bathurst,  Johnstown, 
Ottawa,  and  Eastern  Districts  to  go  and  lend 
their  assistance  to  Lower  Canada.  I  have  now 
completed  a  plain  statement  of  the  events  which 
have  occurred  in  this  noble  Province  during  the 
last  week  and  have  done  so  at  some  length,  as 
the  moral  they  offer  is  most  important. 

Your  Lordship  knows  that  at  the  last  election 
Mr.  Mackenzie  and  those  of  his  party  who  advo- 
cated murder,  plunder,  equal  rights,  and  revolu- 
tion, under  the  mask  of  reform,  in  vain  applied  to 
farmers  and  yeomen  of  this  country  to  support 
them  instead  of  supporting  me.  Driven  by  the 
voice  of  the  people  from  their  seats  in  the  House 
of  Assembly  they  declared  that  they  had  only  been 
defeated  by  the  influence  of  a  corrupt  Government. 
However,  the  moment  the  charges  made  against 
me  in  tiie  House  of  Commons  reached  this  country, 
the  House  of  Assembly  deliberately  investigated 
the  whole  affair,  which  they  proved  and  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  series  of  wilful  and  premeditated 
falsehoods.  Mr.  Mackenzie  and  his  party,  finding 
that  at  every  point  they  were  defeated  in  a  moral 
attack  which  they  had  made  upon  the  British 
constitution,  next  determined  to  excite  their 
deluded  adherents  to  have  recourse  to  physical 
strength.  Being  as  ready  to  meet  them  on  that 
ground  as  I  had  been  ready  to  meet  them  in  a 
moral  struggle,  I  gave  them  every  possible  advan- 
tage. I  in  no  way  availed  myself  of  the  immense 
resources  of  the  British  Empire  ;  on  the  contrary 
I  purposely  dismissed  from  this  Province  the 
whole  of  our  troops.  I  allowed  Mr.  Mackenzie  to 
write  whatever  he  chose,  say  what  he  chose,  and 
do  what  he  chose ;  and,  without  taking  any  notice 
of  his  traitorous  proceedings,  I  waited  with  folded 
arms  until  he  had  collected  his  rebel  forces  and 
had  actually  commenced  his  attack.  I  then,  as  a 
solitary  individual,  called  upon  the  Militia  of 
Upper  Canada  to  defend  me,  and  the  result  has 
been  as  I  have  stated,  viz. :  that  the  people  of 
Upper  Canada  came  to  me  when  I  called  them ; 
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that  tliey  completely  defeated  Mr.  Mackerzie's 
adherents  and  drove  him  and  his  rebel  ringleaders 
from  the  land." 

The  British  Radical  View.  Mr.  John  Arthur 
Roebuck,  M.i'.,  for  many  years  a  distinguished 
Member  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  always 
a  representative  Radical,  was  during  this  period 
a  very  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  Canadian 
agitators — and  even  of  the  rebels.  For  a  short 
time  he  conducted  a  special  periodical  dealing 
with  Canadian  attairs  which  he  called  The  Portfolio. 
To  the  columns  of  this  publication  he  contributed 
on  January  4th,  1838,  under  his  own  name,  the 
following  article : 

"  In  the  year  1763,  aided  by  our  Colonists  in 
North  America,  we  acquired  possession  of  Canada 
then  called  the  Province  of  Quebec.  We  behaved 
wisely,  at  least,  to  Canada  at  that  time,  allowing 
the  Canadians  to  be  governed  by  their  former 
laws  and  customs,  and  softening  the  rigour  of  the 
French  criminal  code.  The  English  Colonies 
rebelled,  for  to  them  we  desired  to  be  a  cruel  step- 
mother. Then  was  seen  the  wisdom  of  our  con- 
duct towards  Canada.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Revolutionary  war,  Franklin  was  sent  by 
Congress  to  Canada  with  an  Address  inviting 
and  entreating  the  Canadians  to  join  their  con- 
federation. Governed  by  gratitude,  the  Canadians 
resisted  this  tempting  offer,  preferring  the  sub- 
servient position  of  a  protected  and  cherished 
colony  to  the  imposing  and  da/zling  name  of  an 
independent  nation.  '  England  has  used  us  well 
and  we  will  stand  by  her,  in  this  her  hour  of 
need.'  Such  was  then  the  language  of  the 
Canadian  people.  They  held  to  this  determina- 
tion, and  resisted  not  merely  the  entreaties  but 
the  arms  of  the  Americans.  The  fatal  expedition 
of  Montgomery  told  how  loyal  to  England  were 
the  people  of  this  French  Colony. 

The  disastrous  termination  of  the  contest  with 
the  revolted  Colonies  for  the  moment  taught 
us  wisdom.  We  were  wise,  too  late  it  is  true ; 
we  had  lost  the  finest  provinces  of  our  Empire ; 
but  we  had  others  yet  in  our  possession.  The 
Act  of  the  iSth  of  George  III.  was  passed 
by  a  humiliated  Parliament,  solemnly  acknow- 
ledging as  a  principle  for  ever  after  to  be  relig- 
iously observed  that  none  of  our  Colonies  were 


to  be  taxed  without  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  words  of  this  Act  are  worthy  of  the  most 
serious  consideration  at  this  present  most  event- 
ful crisis.  They  are  as  follows :  '  It  is  enacted 
that  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  the 
King  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  will  not 
impose  any  duty,  tax,  or  assessment  whatever, 
payable  in  any  of  His  Majesty's  colonies,  prov- 
inces, and  plantations  in  North  America  or  the 
West  Indies,  except  only  such  duties  as  it  may 
be  expedient  to  impose  for  the  regulation  of 
commerce ;  the  net  produce  of  such  duties  to 
be  always  paid  and  applied  to,  and  tor,  the  use 
of  the  colony,  province,  or  plantation  in  which 
the  same  shall  be  respectively  levied ;  in  such 
manner  as  other  duties  collected  by  the  authority 
of  the  respective  general  courts,  or  general 
assemblies  of  such  colonies,  provinces  or  planta- 
tions are  ordinarily  paid  and  applied.'  And  still 
further  to  strengthen  this  part  of  the  case  respect- 
ing Canada,  by  the  31st  of  George  III.,  c.31,  sec. 
47,  it  is  enacted,  *  That  the  net  produce  of  all 
duties  which  shall  be  so  imposed  shall  at  all  times 
hereafter  be  applied  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  said 
provinces  respectively,  and  in  such  manner  only 
as  shall  be  directed  by  any  law  or  laws  which 
may  be  made  by  His  Majesty,  his  heirs  or  succes- 
sors, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  jf  the 
Legislative  Council  and  Assembly  of  such  prov- 
ince.' Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind  that  this 
specifically  relates  to  the  application  of  the 
revenue. 

In  1791,  the  famous  Quebec  Bill  was  passed, 
and  a  Constitution  granted  to  Lower  and  to  Upper 
Canada.  I  need  not  now  describe  this  Constitu- 
tion. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  each  Province  a 
Legislature  was  created,  consisting  of  three  parts 
— a  Governor  chosen  by  the  Crown,  a  Legislative 
Council  chosen  by  the  Crown  for  life,  and  a  House 
of  Assembly  chosen  by  the  people.  The  Execu- 
tive Government  was  to  be  composed  of  the 
Governor  and  a  Council.  When,  in  1812,  another 
war  broke  out  between  Great  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica, the  people  of  Canada  again  proved  their 
grateful  sense  of  our  liberal  policy  in  thus  granting 
them  a  Constitution,  by  resisting  without  aid  from 
England  the  invasion  of  the  Americans.  The 
Canadian  Militia  turned  out  to  a  man,  met  the 
Americans  in  the  field,  and  signally  defeated  the 
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invaders.  And  these  are  the  people  whom  we  are 
taught  to  look  upon  as  persons  who  h.' ve  willingly 
sought  occasion  to  throw  off  the  English  doniin-' 
ion,  and  to  be  besides  of  such  a  ijuiet  and  cowartl 
nature  as  to  tremble  at  the  mere  idea  of  fighting. 
Had  they  at  this  crisis  remained  passive,  the 
Americans  would,  without  resistance,  haveacquireJ 
possession  of  the  Canadas.  Our  troops  were  all 
emplojed  in  the  war  against  Napoleon,  and  Can- 
ada was  left  wholly  unprotected.  Experience  will 
not  make  fools  wise. 

Until  1810,  England  paid  the  expense  of  the 
Government ;  in  that  year  the  House  of  Assembly 
wisely  asked  to  be  allowed  to  maintain  their  own 
civil  administration.  To  this  a  furious  opposition 
was  offered  by  a  party  now  first  noticed,  but  who 
have  never  since  been  forgotten,  viz.,  the  officials 
of  Lower  Canada.  They  persuaded  the  then 
Governor,  Sir  James  Craig,  to  send  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Assembly  to  prison  for 
their  audacity  in  presuming  to  desire  to  pay 
their  own  expenses.  Do  not  think  this  a  romance; 
every  word  is  true.  It  has  by  myself  been  asserted 
oftentimes  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
although  it  may  seem  too  outrageous  10  be  pos- 
sible, believe  me,  fellow-countrymen,  when  I  say 
no  man  will  dare  to  deny  my  assertion.  England, 
then  making  gigantic  effortstoput  down  Napoleon, 
was  too  much  pressed  by  her  burthens  to  resist 
the  offers  of  the  Canadians ;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
official  opposition,  the  House  of  Assembly  were 
allovved  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  civil 
government.  Strange  as  the  assertion  may  appear 
to  you,  from  this  source  has  arisen  all  the  misery 
of  Lower  Canada.  On  one  side,  the  official 
party,  supported  in  the  Legislature  by  the  irre- 
sponsible Legislative  Counv.il,  have  furiously 
opposed  every  attempt  at  economy,  and  have 
step  by  step  defended  the  power  which  they  pos- 
sessed of  plundering  the  Province.  On  the  other 
side,  the  people,  represented  faithfully  by  the 
House  of  Assembly,  have  strenuously  demanded 
of  the  Government  complete  control  over  their 
own  finances,  and  have  desired  to  have  all  the 
public  servants,  except  the  Governor,  responsible 
to  the  Legislature.  This  has  been  the  subject 
matter  of  the  quarrel ;  and  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, together  with  the  Parliament,  have  stead- 
fastly supported  the  official    party   against  the 


people.  The  officials,  desiring  unstinted  pay 
without  responsibility,  found  sympathizing  hearers 
on  this  side  of  the  water ;  when  the  people  com- 
plained that  their  servants  plundered  and  ill- 
served  them,  they  were  met  with  neglect,  con- 
tumely and  scorn. 

The  progress  of  this  contest  between  these 
two  parties  deserves  attentive  consideration.  The 
various  steps  taken  by  the  Assembly  to  gain  their 
end  I  will  endeavour  shortly  to  narrate,  as  well 
as  the  successive  subterfuges  by  which  tl.e  offi- 
cial party  have  attempted  to  fight  off  that  which 


The  R  gilt  Hon.  John  Arthur  Roebuck. 

they  dreaded  above  all  things,  viz. :  responsibility 
to  intelligent  and  active  superintendents  chosen 
by  the  people.  Let  me  ask  the  enemies  of  Can- 
ada, at  this  point,  the  following  questions  : 

1.  Do  you  deny  that  it  was  the  aim  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  to  gain  full  and  complete 
control  over  every  branch  of  their  revenue  ? 

2.  If  you  do  not  deny  this,  do  you  deem  such 
end  improper  ? 

3.  If  you  deem  such  end  not  improper,  do  you 
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quarrel  with  the  means  whicli  the  Assembly  have 
employed  to  attain  it  ? 

I  will  not  describe  these  means,  and  will  leave 
it  to  you,  my  fellow-countrymen,  to  decide 
whether  common  justice  will  sanction  your 
waging  war  with  the  unfortunate  people  of  Can- 
ada for  the  purpose  of  preventin^J  their  attaining 
the  end  their  representatives  sought,  or  of  punish- 
ing them  for  employing  the  means  which  you  and 
your  Parliament  put  into  their  hands.  The  mo- 
ment that  the  civil  expenses  were  to  be  defrayed 
by  the  Canadians  themselves,  scrutiny  into  the 
accounts  necessarily  followed.  Will  you  believe 
it,  people  of  England,  this  inspection  of  accounts 
was  refused  to  the  House  of  Assembly  ?  Will 
the  enemies  of  Canada  deny  this?  They  dare 
not.  But,  they  will  say,  it  is  not  refused  now. 
No,  not  now ;  but  how  long,  and  by  what  means, 
was  it  refused,  and  what  were  the  means  which 
drove  the  Colonial  Office  here,  and  the  Executive 
in  the  Colony,  however  unwilling,  to  grant  this 
long-refused  request  ?  On  this  depends  the  whole 
controversy.  The  conduct  of  both  parties  in  the 
dispute  explains  itself  and  needs  only  to  be 
described  to  be  understood." 

General  Sir  Peregrrine  Maitland,  G.C.B.,  who 

who  was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Upper  Canada 
from  1818  to  1828,  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Nova  Scotia  from  1828  to  1834,  was  born  at  Long 
Parish  House,  Hampshire,  England,  in  1777.  In 
1792,  when  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Grenadier  Guards  as  Ensign,  two 
years  later  became  Captain  and  Lieutenant,  and 
in  1803  was  made  Lieut. -Colonel.  He  saw  active 
service  at  Flanders  in  1794,  was  in  action  at  Ostend 
in  1798  and  at  Corunna  and  Vigo  in  1809.  He 
was  a  Brevet-Colonel  when  commanding  his  regi- 
ment at  Cadiz,  and  in  the  engagement  at  Seville 
was  second  in  command.  In  Dec.  1813  he  led 
the  1st  Brigade  of  Guards  at  the  crossmg  of  the 
Nive,  became  Major-General  in  18 14  and  was 
made  a  c.B.  in  1815.  He  led  the  ist  and  3rd 
Battalions  of  Grenadier  Guards  at  Waterloo,  and 
at  the  occupation  of  Paris  received  aK.c.B.  and 
medal  for  his  services  in  the  Waterloo  campaign. 
He  was  the  recipient  of  the  foreign  decorations  of 
St.  Vladimir  of  Russia  and  of  Wilhelm  of  the 
Netherlands.     After  the  close  of  his  Lieutenant- 


Governorship  in  Nova  Scotia  he  was  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Madras  Army  (1836), 
a  position  which  he  held  for  two  years,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Sir  Joseph  Nicolls.  During  the 
three  years  ending  Sept.  1846  he  was  Governor 
and  Commander-in-Chief  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  He  left  the  Colony  during  the  Kaffir  war, 
which  broke  out  before  his  rule  had  terminated. 
He  was  Colonel  of  the  i6th  and  17th  Regiments 
respectively  and  became  a  G.c.B.  in  1852. 

When  Sir  Peregrine  received  his  appointment 
to  the  Lieutenant-Governorship  of  Upper  Canada, 
he  was  accompanied  by  his  father-in-law,  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  who  came  out  to  fill  the  same  office 
for  Lower  Canada.  The  sad  death  of  the  Duke 
(from  hydrophobia)  made  it  necessary  for  Sir 
Peregrine  to  also  adminisister  the  Government  of 
Lower  Canada  until  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie  arrived 
to  till  the  vacancy.  He  died  at  Eaton  Place,  West 
London,  England,  May  30th,  1854. 

The  Rigrht  Hon.  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head.  Bart., 

K.C.H.,  was  the  son  of  James  Roper  Head,  and 
was  born  near  Rochester,  Kent  County,  England, 
January  ist,  1793.  He  was  educated  at  Wool- 
wich Military  Academy  and  received  his  first 
commission  in  the  Royal  Engineers  in  181 1. 
He  saw  active  service  in  Spain  and  was  present 
at  ^uatre  Bras  and  Waterloo.  In  1825  he  was 
commissioned  to  lead  a  mining  expedition  to  the 
Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Platte  in  South  America. 
It  appears  that  the  venture  was  a  failure  beyond 
bringing  some  literary  reputation  to  Sir  Francis, 
who  presented  to  the  public  a  very  acceptable 
sketch  of  the  stirring  events  of  the  great  journey. 
The  immense  distances  covered  by  him  in  connec- 
tion with  this  expedition  and  the  amazing  rapid- 
ity with  which  he  travelled,  secured  for  him  the 
nick-name  of  "  Galloping  Head."  He  was  fre- 
quently referred  to  under  this  sobriquet  in  the 
literature  of  the  times.  In  1828  he  retired  from 
the  army  on  half  pay,  and  during  the  next  few 
years  added  to  his  fame  as  an  author  by  writing 
some  further  volumes  which  were  well  received 
— the  most  popular  amongst  them  being  "  The 
Life  of  Bruce,  the  Abyssinian  Traveller,"  and 
"  Bubbles  from  the  Brunnen  of  Nassau  by  an 
Old  Man."  In  1834  he  became  Assistant  Poor 
Land    Commissioner   for  a   Kentish   district  at 
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/500  per  annum.  He  filled  this  office  very  satis- 
factorily and  brought  about  some  needed  reforms. 
In  1833  he  received  the  offer  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governorship  of  Upper  Canada,  as  successor 
to  Sir  John  Colborne.  Jiist  how  he  came  to 
receive  the  appointment  is  always  said  to  have 
been  a  mystery  to  Sir  Francis  himself,  and  ap- 
parently it  remains  somewhat  of  a  problem. 
Rumour  affirmed  that  the  appointment  was  in- 
tended for  his  relative — afterwards  Sir  Edmund 
Walker  Head — and  that  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
Lord  Glenclg,  did  not  discover  the  mistake  until 
it  was  too  late  to  recall  the  offer.  Be  this  as  it 
may  the  gallant  Major  accepted  the  honourai>le 
post  and  set  sail  for  Canada,  arriving  in  Toronto 
on  January  23rd,  1836. 

His  Administration  was  a  stormy  and  difficult 
one.  It  still  furnishes  food  for  historical  con- 
sideration, and  has  been  condemned  upon  many 
points  by  writers  who  too  evidently  dealt  with 
the  subject  from  a  partially  biassed  and  party 
standpoint.  He  appears  to  have  entertained 
sincere  and  enthusiastic  British  views,  and  to 
have  striven  through  good  and  ill  repute  to  main- 
tain British  institution::  and  ideaa  in  opposition 
to  American  ones.  For  this  basic  principle  of 
action  he  can  hardly  be  condemned  at  this  period 
in  Canadian  history,  however  much  details  may 
have  been  mismanaged,  or  certain  propositions 
now  self-evident,  misunderstood. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1838  his  resignation  was 
accepted,  and  he  returned  to  London,  whare  he 
was  made  a  Baronet  in  consideration  of  his  pub- 
lic services.  The  close  of  his  Canadian  Adminis- 
tration was  virtually  the  close  of  his  public  life. 
During  the  greater  part  of  his  after  career  he 
devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits,  and,  for  his 
services  in  this  direction,  enjoyed  an  annual  pen- 
sion of  £100.  From  the  time  of  his  return  until 
shortly  before  his  death  he  published  many  books, 
essays  and  sketches,  including  "  The  Emigrant  "; 
"  Stokers  and  Pokers  " ;  "  The  Defenceless  State 
of  Great  Britain";  "Fortnight  in  Ireland"; 
"  Practical  Hints  Against  the  Theory  of  Emigra- 
tion"; "An  Address  to  the  House  of  Lords 
Against  the  Union  of  the  Canadas";  "High  Ways 
and  Dry  Ways  " ;  "  The  Royal  Engineer  " ;  "  The 
Horse  and  his  Rider"  ;  "Sketch  of  the  Life  of 
Field-Marshal    Sir  John  Burgoyne."      Some  of 


these  brought  him  considerable  reputation.  Sir 
Francis  was  a  Knight  of  the  Prussian  Military 
Order  of  Merit,  a  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Royal  Hanoverian  Guelphic  Order  and  a  mem- 
ber of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council.  His  death 
occurred  on  July  20th,  1875. 

Field-Marshal  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Seatotv 

better  known  in  Canadian  history  as  Sir  John 
Colborne,  was  born  in  1777,  the  son  of  Samuel 
Colborne,  a  gentleman  resident  in  Lyndhurst, 
County  of  Hants.  His  early  education  was  by 
private  tuition  and  he  then  took  a  College  course. 
He  entered  military  life  in  1794  by  becoming  an 
Ensign  in  the  army.  He  was  a  born  soldier  and 
developed  great  capacity  for  war.  His  career  in 
Canada  begins  with  1828.  Prior  to  this  he 
achieved  much  of  military  distinction  and  suc- 
cess. In  1799  he  served  in  Egypt  under  Sir 
Rolph  Abercrombie  and  was  with  the  British 
troops  on  the  Neapolitan  frontier  in  1805,  and  in 
Calabria  and  Sicily  in  1806.  He  was  Military 
Secretary  to  General  Fox  in  Sicily,  and  was  serv- 
ing in  the  same  capacity  to  Sir  John  Moore  when 
the  latter  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Corunna. 
Sir  John's  dying  request  was  that  Major  Colborne 
be  given  a  Lieutenant-Colonelcy,  which  was 
granted.  In  i8og  he  was  sent  to  the  Peninsula 
and  carried  out  an  important  commission  for 
Lord  Wellington  in  connection  with  the  Spanish 
defeat  at  Deona.  For  some  years  after  this  he 
won  marked  military  distinction  in  numerous 
important  engagements,  especially  at  Waterloo, 
where  his  skil'  assisted  in  achieving  the  great 
victory.  Sir  John  Colborne  was,  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace,  June  4th,  1814,  made  a  Colonel, 
decPiated  with  a  gold  cross  and  three  clasps,  and 
or.  the  extension  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  was 
made  a.  k.c.b.  and  later  an  a.d.c.  to  the  Prince 
Regent. 

Waterloo  was  the  last  European  conflict  in 
which  he  took  part.  He  subsequently  became 
Lieut. -Governor  of  one  of  the  Channel  Islands, 
and  later  was  made  a  Major-General.  In  1828 
he  was  sent  out  to  succeed  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland 
as  Lieut. -Governor  of  Upper  Canada. 

When  Sir  John  assumed  the  reins  of  Govern- 
ment the  Canadian  people  were  endeavouring  to 
grasp  the  principles  of  constitutional  liberty,  and 
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it  was  soon  discovered  that  his  poUcy  was  not  in 
accord  with  the  views  of  a  somewhat  a|,'gressive 
minority.  He  was  larfjely  guided  by  the  Tory 
party  which  was  in  power  and  in  command  of  a 
popuhir  majority,  and  his  military  career  had 
naturally  made  him  stern  and  unyielding  and  void 
of  that  conciliatory  manner  which  might  have 
made  his  Administration  more  effective.  He 
asked  to  be  recalled  in  1835,  and  in  the  succeed- 
ing year  had  taken  passage  for  Europe  when  he 
found  himself  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  forces  in  Canada,  and  at  once  made  his  head- 
quarters at  Quebec,  the  capital  of  the  Lower 
Province.  He  was  now  in  his  proper  element, 
and  at  a  most  critical  juncture.  The  prompt  and 
effectual  manner  in  which  he  suppressed  the  re- 
bellion in  Lower  Canada  fully  maintained  the 
splendid  military  reputation  he  had  earned  in 
Europe.  The  rebel  leaders,  Papineau,  Wolfred 
and  Robert  Nelson,  and  their  scattered  forces 
were  soon  compelled  to  fight,  or  fly,  or  submit. 
In  any  case  the  result  was  di<;astrous  to  them. 
On  the  retirement  of  Lord  Gosford  in  February, 
1838,  Sir  John  Colborne  held  the  temporary  ap- 
pointment of  Governor-General  of  British  North 
America  until  the  arrival  of  Lord  Durham  in 
May  following,  and  again  assumed  the  position 
from  Nov.  ist,  1838,  to  January,  1839,  as  a  result 
of  Lord  Durham's  sudden  and  unauthorized  de- 
parture. Upon  his  relief  he  returned  at  once 
to  England  where  he  was  created  Baron  Seaton, 
made  a  Privy  Councillor  and  accorded  a  pension 
of  j^'a.ooo  per  annum  for  his  services  in  suppress- 
ing the  rebellion.  He  became  Lieutenant-General 
in  1838  and  in  1854  General  and  Colonel  of  the 
Second  Life  Guards.  In  i860  Lord  Seaton  be- 
came a  Field-Marshal  and  thus  attained  the  high- 
est honour  in  the  British  military  service.  He 
cied  on  April  17th,  1863.  His  name  is  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  founding  of  Upper 
Canada  College  at  Toronto. 

Georgre    Ramsay,    9th    Earl   of   Dalhousie, 

was  born  in  the  year  1770.  When  seventeen  years 
of  age  he  entered  the  3rd  Dragoon  Guards  by 
purchasing  a  Cornetcy.  He  was  soon  raised  to 
the  rank  of  Captain,  and  joined  the  2nd  Battalion 
of  Royals  in  1791.  One  5'ear  later  he  became 
Major  in  the  2nd  Foot,  and  in  1794  obtained  the 


Lieut. -Colonelcy  of  the  Regiment.  In  1795  he 
returned  to  England,  after  being  badly  wounded 
in  an  engagement  between  the  English  and  French 
forces  on  the  Island  of  Martinique.  In  1798  he 
served  in  the  troubles  in  Ireland,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  passed  through  all  the  actions  of  the 
Helda  campaign.  He  was  made  a  Colonel  in 
1800,  when  he  served  under  General  Maitland  at 
Belle-Isle.  He  subsequently  joined  the  forces 
under  Sir  Rolph  Abercrombie,  and  went  with  the 
Army  to  Egypt,  where  he  participated  in  several 
actions.  In  1802  the  Earl  was  in  garrison  at 
Gibraltar,  and  a  year  later  was  in  Scotland  as 
Brigadier-General,  and  in  1805  received  rank  as 
a  Major-General.  For  a  few  years  following  this 
period  he  led  a  quiet  life  on  the  family  estates, 
studying  and  superintending  scientific  farming,  of 
which  he  was  very  fond. 

In  1809  Lord  Dalhousie  resumed  military  life, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  staff  in  England.  He 
soon  accompanied  a  force  to  the  Scheldt,  was 
with  General  Hope  in  the  first  reserve,  and  sub- 
sequently commanded  at  Flushing.  On  the  ter- 
mination of  this  expedition.  Lord  Dalhousie 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Peninsula  War  under 
Wellington,  and  received  honourable  mention 
by  the  Duke  for  his  gallantry  at  Vittoria  and  at 
the  Battle  of  the  Pyrenees.  Both  Houses  of 
Parliament  thanked  him  for  his  services  in  these 
engagements,  and  particularly  for  his  conduct  at 
Waterloo.  He  also  received  a  medal  and  clasp. 
Again  hewasconspicuousfor  his  capture  of  French 
prisoners  near  St.  Andrew  de  Cuhzac.  When  the 
English  Army  entered  France  His  Lordship  was 
in  command  at  Bordeaux,  and  his  treatment  of 
the  inhabitants  was  so  honourable  that  the 
authorities  presented  him  with  a  sword  mounted 
in  gold,  as  an  evidence  of  their  appreciation  of 
his  generous  and  considerate  conduct  towards 
them.  The  next  honour  conferred  upon  him  was 
his  elevation  to  an  English  Barony.  In  1816  he 
became  Lieut. -General-Commanding  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  upon  the  sad  and  sudden  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  he  was  made  Governor 
and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces  in  British 
North  America.  He  arrived  in  Canada  and 
assumed  the  Government  in  1820,  and  retained 
the  high  office  until  1828.  On  the  expiration  of 
his  Governorship  of  Canada  he  was  promoted  to 
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ihe  highest  military  command  in  the  Colonies, 
viz.:  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  liast  Indies, 
where,  as  in  other  places,  he  became  deservedly 
popular.  Subsequently  he  was  compelled  by  ill- 
health  to  return  to  his  native  land.  Lord  Dal- 
liousie  was  not  a  bigot  and  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  those  whom  he  could  not  otherwise 
than  sincerely  oppose  politically.  He  was  a 
liberal  contributor  to  public  enterprises  and  also 
to  cases  of  individual  need.  He  died  at  Dal- 
liousie  Castle,  Scotland,  March  2ist,  1838,  in  the 
sixty-eiRhth  year  of  his  age. 

Generel.  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Kempt, 

r..c.n,,  G.C.H.,  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
in  1765.  He  enterec".  military  life  in  1783  as 
Knsign  in  the  loist  Foot,  and  became  Lieutenant 
in  1784.  In  1794  he  was  made  Captain  of  the 
113th  Foot  with  which  he  served  in  Ireland, 
and  during  that  year  became  Major  of  the 
Regiment.  For  a  short  period  in  i7<j6-7  he 
was  in  the  recruiting  service  in  Scotland  as 
inspecting  field  officer,  and  then  became  Aide-de- 
Camp  to  General  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  in  the 
same  country.  During  1797  he  was  present 
in  Holland  with  Sir  Ralph  in  several  actions. 
He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
in  1799  upon  his  return  with  despatches  announc- 
ing the  victory  of  the  Helda.  In  1800  he  acted 
as  Military  Secretary  to  Sir  Ralph  m  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  was  with  him  at  his  death  in  Alex- 
andria. He  was  present  with  Lord  Hutchinson 
(successor  to  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie)  at  the 
captures  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  as  well  as  in  all 
the  other  battles  in  Egypt.  He  and  his  Regiment 
were  under  Sir  James  Craig  in  the  Mediterranean 
in  1805.  In  1806  he  was  in  Calabria  and  led  the 
light  brigade  at  Maida.  One  year  later  he  became 
Ouarter-Master-General  of  the  Forces  in  North 
America,  and  in  1809  ranked  as  Colonel  and  served 
as  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  King.  Two  years  later 
he  was  a  Major-General  and  took  part  in  numer- 
ous engagements  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  at  one 
of  which  he  was  badly  wounded.  In  1813  he  was 
appointed  Colonel  of  the  6oih  Foot. 

General  Kempt  was  subsequently  in  charge  of  im- 
portant commands  both  in  Flanders  and  America. 
He  was  made  a  k.c.b.  in  January,  1815,  and  after 
Waterloo,  at  which  he  was  seriously  wounded,  he 


received  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order.  The  allied 
Sovereigns  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  the  Nether- 
lands also  honoured  him  with  various  orders,  and 
in  1816  he  became  a  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Hanoverian  Guelphic  Order.  Sir  James  ne.\t 
appears  in  the  capacity  of  Lieut. -Governor  at 
Portsmouth  in  1819,  and  in  that  year  he  also 
came  into  the  command  of  the  81st  Foot.  He 
was  appointed  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  in  suc- 
cession to  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie  in  1820.  In 
1828  he  assumed  the  Government  of  Canada, 
and  held  the  post  for  over  two  years.  Upon  his 
return  to  England,  Sir  James  Kempt  was  made 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance  (Nov.  30th, 
1830),  and  was  also  sworn  in  as  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor. From  this  time  until  1846  he  held  various 
positions  of  military  rank  and  distinction.  He 
died  in  London  on  December  20th,  1855. 

The  Right  Hon.  John  George  Lambton,  1st 
Earl  of  Durham,  was  born  in  Berkeley   Stjuare, 
London,  on  April  12th,   1792.     He  received  his 
education  at  Eton  and  when  seventeen  years  of 
age  joined  the  loth  Dragoons,  of  which  he  became 
Lieutenant  in  1810.     He  gave  up  military  life  one 
year  later.     In   1813    he  entered  the   House  of 
Commons  for  Durham  County  in  the  Whig  inter- 
est, and  was  elevated  to  the  peerage   in    1828. 
The  first  decade  of  Lord  Durham's  Parliamentary 
life,   although  full  of  energy  and  industry,  was 
somewhat  stormy  and  often  fruitless.     He   fre- 
quently found  himself  in  the  Opposition  and  was 
often  obliged  to  accept  the  defeat  of  his  plans  and 
resolutions.     In  January  1828  he    had    become 
Baron  Durham  and  taken  his  seat  in  the  House 
of   Lords.    When  the  Administration    of    Earl 
Grey  was  formed  Lord  Durham  entered  the  Privy 
Council  and  became  Lord  Privy  Seal  in  1830. 
He  and  some  others  were  entrusted  with  the  pre- 
paration of  the  first    Reform  Bill.     Durmg  the 
next  two  or  three  years  his  course  in  the  House 
was  marked  by  much  opposition  to  himself.    Being 
chagrined  at  not  having  his  policy  on  certain  mat- 
ters  carried  out,  he  resigned  on  March  14th,  1833, 
and  on  the  23rd  of  the  same  month  was  made 
Viscount  Lambton  and  Earl  of  Durham.     In  1834 
a  bitter  controversy  arose  between  him  and  Lord 
Brougham  which  led  to  considerable  and  unprofit- 
able discussions  on  the  platform  and  through  the 
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press.  Lord  Durham,  although  (ailing  in  his  poli- 
tical ambitions,  was  appointed  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  St. 
Petersbtir/,',  July  5tli,  18,55.  Some  dissatisfaction 
having  been  expressed  over  his  appointment  ho 
resigned.  Queen  Victoria  created  him  a  ecu.  on 
June  27,1837 — oneofher  first  Royal  public  actions* 

At  this  time  there  was  trouble  in  the  Canadian 
Colonies.  In  Lower  Canada  Legislative  action 
had  been  practically  suspended  for  upwards  of 
two  years,  and  the  temporary  Government  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  Special  Council.  Lord  Durham 
was  appointed  Governor-General  of  the  British 
Provinces  in  North  America  and  landed  in  Quebec 
on  May  29th,  i8j8,  bearing  with  him  a  commis- 
sion to  adjust  any  differences  existing  between  the 
Provinces  and  also  to  advise  in  reference  to  the 
form  of  its  future  government.  His  Administra- 
tion began  with  a  strong  hand.  He  dismissed  the 
then  existing  Executive  Council,  and  installed  in 
their  places  officials  attached  to  his  own  person. 
This  new  body  he  instructed  to  authorize  the 
transportation  to  Bermuda  of  Wolfred  Nelson  and 
several  other  leading  rebels  who  were  then  in 
prison,  and  to  pronounce  the  penalty  of  death  on 
Papineau  and  many  others  should  they  return  to 
Canada.  As  soon  as  this  procedure  was  known 
to  the  Imperial  Government  the  action  was  disa- 
vowed and  Lord  Durham's  decision  disallowed. 
This  led  to  his  resignation  and  hasty  departure 
for  England  on  Nov.  i,  1S38.  Early  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  reported  on  the  affairs  of  British 
North  America  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  in  a 
celebrated  and  valuable  document  which  has 
largely  guided  the  policy  of  his  successors. 

Lord  Durham  made  his  last  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  July  26th,  iSjg.  He  spoke  in 
connection  with  the  debate  on  the  Bill  relating  to 
the  Government  of  Lower  Canada  and  concluded 
by  a  short  defence  of  his  own  connection  with 
Canadian  affairs.  He  was  a  man  of  great  energVi 
vast  ambition,  and  of  very  high  spirit.  His  ill- 
health  hvA  probably  much  to  do  with  the  irrita- 
bility of  manner  and  lack  of  self-control  which 
made  him  an  undesirable  colleague  and  an  unpleas- 
ant opponent.  A  man  of  great  ability  he  would 
have  lived  a  more  useful  life  had  he  learned  to  rule 
his  spirit.  He  died  at  the  age  of  48  years  at 
Lowes,  England,  on  July  28th,  1840. 


Robert  Fleming  Gourlay  was  the  son  of  a  man 

of  ability  and  considerable  means.  He  was  born 
in  Eifeshire,  Scotland,  March  24th,  1778.  After 
his  early  tuition,  h  >  was  educated  at  the  High 
School,  Edinburgh,  and  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews.  At  the  latter,  he  was  the  friend  and 
contemporary  of  Thomas  (afterwards  Dr.)  Chal- 
mers. Upon  completing  h!s  College  course, 
Gourlay  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  special 
profession  in  view,  and  to  have  spent  his  time  in 
a  somewhat  desultory  manner.  It  is  evident  that 
even  at  this  time  he  possessed  an  energetic  but 
ill-balanced  mind,  and  was  liable  to  follow  almost 
any  rash  impulse  which  entered  his  mind.  He 
very  early  exhibited  one  redeeming  trait  of  char- 
acter, viz.,  that  of  sympathy  for  the  poor,  with 
whose  needs  he  became  familiar  and  by  whom 
he  was  beloved  for  the  interest  he  took  in  their 
welfare.  He  became  well  posted  regarding  the 
condition  of  the  poor  in  England.  In  this  con- 
nection he  did  really  valuable  work,  and  was  in 
some  measure  an  authority  on  the  varied  phases 
of  that  important  subject. 

He  married,  and  settled  on  one  of  his  father's 
estates  in  Fifeshire.  He  did  not  long  remain  in 
harmony  with  his  surroundings  owing  to  a  foolish 
quarrel  with  his  neighbour,  the  Earl  of  Keltic. 
This  trouble,  which  made  Mr.  Gourlay  locally 
unpopular,  was  almost  entirely  caused  by  his  own 
hasty  action.  About  this  time,  his  health  becom- 
ing poor,  he  decided  to  try  a  change  of  climate, 
and  accepted  a  long-standing  invitation  from  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  to  locate  on  one  of  his  estates 
in  Wiltshire.  In  this  move  he  doubtless  had  as 
much  interest  in  improving  the  English  farming 
community  as  in  any  personal  gain  he  was  likely 
to  receive.  Throughout  his  entire  career  he 
cared  little  or  nothing  for  personal  gain.  His 
heart  seemed  to  be  set  on  redressing  the  wrongs 
that  existed  about  him.  In  fighting  his  battles, 
he  often  had  a  good  cause,  but  unfortunately, 
usually  put  himself  in  the  wrong  through  the 
manner  of  his  procedure.  It  was  not  long  until 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  had  to  part  with  him  on 
account  of  his  constant  agitation  for  changes,  in 
which  he  made  himself  personally  disagreeable. 
Owing  to  his  liberal  charities,  comfortable  way  of 
living  and  highly  expensive  litigation  in  separat- 
ing from  the  Duke,  Mr.  Gourlay  found  his  means 
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so  nearly  gone  that  he  was  forced  to  seek  some 
promising  place  in  which  to  rutricvu  his  fortune. 
HaviiiR  some  yeara  pri(>r  to  this  time  purchased 
a  block  of  land  in  Oxforil  County,  Upper  Canada, 
he  resolved  to  visit  this  countiy  and  prospect  for 
the  future.  He  arrived  in  June,  1817,  and  was 
much  pleased  with  the  Province.  He  was  soon 
fairly  well  informed  on  Canadian  affairs,  especially 
in  matters  of  history  and  statistics.  He  naturally 
convinced  himself  that  the  Tory  party  was  work- 
ing against  the  best  interests  of  the  country, 
almost  immediately  began  a  vigourous  opposition 
to  its  policy,  and  then  addressed  a  series  of  thirty- 
one  questions  to  the  leading  people  of  the  various 
townships,  intended,  of  course,  to  injure  the 
Government. 

At  the  same  time  he  made  himself  very  obnox- 
1  ious  by  his   personal  abuse  of  the  Executive  and 

members  ot  the  same  party.  He  wrote,  through  the 
public  press,  most  bitter  and  intemperate  letters 
j  and  succeeded  in  creating  a  considerable  disturb- 

ance in  some  parts  of  the  country.  When  the 
public  agitation,  growing  out  of  these  efforts,  had 
reached  a  point  which  he  considered  of  impor- 
tance he  drafted  a  petition  to  be  sent  to  the  Im- 
perial authorities.  One  section  of  this  contained 
references  to  certain  grave  abuses  which  he  alleged 
to  exist  in  the  Department  of  Crown  Lands.  It 
was  considered  libellous  and  he  was  arrested  and 
placed  in  jail  at  Kingston  on  August  14th,  1818. 
At  his  trial,  which  occurred  one  week  later,  he 
conducted  his  own  defence  and  was  acquitted. 
Within  a  few  days  he  was  again  arrested  and  tried 
at  Brockville  for  another  libel  alleged  to  be  in  the 
famous  petition,  but  was  again  acquitted.  This 
success  raised  his  hopes  to  a  high  pitch  and  made 
him  very  bold  and  sanguine.  He  was  publicly 
banquetted  and  for  a  time  was  made  the  hero  of 
a  certain  portion  of  the  people. 

The  Government  party  had,  however,  resolved 
that  Gourlay  must  leave  the  country.  He  was 
therefore  again  arrested  under  the  Alien  Act  of 
1804,  which  was  a  Statute  intended  to  check  the 
designs  of  disloyal  immigrants  from  Ireland  and 
the  United  States.  His  trial  resulted  in  finding 
him  guilty  under  the  said  Act,  and  he  was  given 
ten  days  in  which  to  depart  from  the  Province. 
As  Mr.  Gourlay  stood  his  ground  a  warrant  was 
issued  for  his  arrest,  on  the  expiration  of  the  time 


allotted,  and  ho  was  lodged  in  Niagara  Jail  where 
he  remained  for  eight  months.  During  this  period 
his  sufferings,  physically  and  mentally,  are  alleged 
to  have  been  so  great  as  to  at  least  partially  un- 
balance his  mind.  At  the  close  of  this  incarcera- 
tion he  was  granted  another  trial,  again  found 
guilty  and  required  to  leave  the  Province  under 
pain  of  death  should  he  return.  He  made  his 
way  to  the  United  States  where  he  published  a 
Pamphlet  entitled  the  "  The  Banished  Briton  " 
in  which  he  expatiated  on  the  wrongs  claimed  to 
have  been  done  him.  Shortly  after  this  he  re- 
turned to  England  where  he  found  his  mother  a 
wido'.vT  and  his  own  personal  affairs  badly  wrecked. 
After  attempting  to  adjust  his  financial  interests 
to  a  reasonable  extent,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
his  manuscripts  of  which  he  had  many  of  real 
value,  and  finally  succeeded  in  getting  them  pub- 
lished in  three  large  volumes  in  London  in  1822. 
Mr.  Gourlay  then  concluded  to  indulge  in  further 
litigation  with  his  old  enemy  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set, but  this  only  resulted  in  the  unfortunate  man 
being  compelled  to  sell  his  furniture  and  effects  to 
pay  costs. 

He  was  soon  left  penniless  and  is  said  to 
have  become  for  a  period  quite  insane.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1822,  he  came  upon  the  Parish  where  he 
had  formerly  resided  and  was  set  to  break  stones 
on  the  public  highway.  This  was  due  to  his 
own  desire,  as  he  believed  the  bodily  exercise 
would  restore  him  to  his  former  mental  and 
physical  condition,  which  was  the  case  to  a 
limited  extent.  At  this  time  he  seems  to  have 
had  a  mania  for  prersnting  petitions  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  chiefly  in  reference  to  his 
personal  affairs.  In  1826,  after  several  years 
spent  in  the  House  of  Correction  for  striking 
Lord  Brougham  with  a  whip,  he  is  found  writing 
and  publishing  his  views  on  various  questions.  He 
re-visited  the  United  States  some  years  before  the 
Rebellion  of  1837  took  place,  but  owing  to  his 
sentence  of  banishment  did  not  enter  Canada. 
He  located  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  saw  a  good 
deal  of  the  filibustering  that  was  carried  on  by 
Americans,  and  he  gave  strong  evidence  of  his 
own  loyalty  to  Great  Britain  by  endeavouring  to 
induce  the  invaders  to  refrain  from  their  enter- 
prise, and  by  informing  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head 
concerning  their  movements.    The  latter  greatly 
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appreciated  this  aiiJ  sent  repc.it«!il  letters  of 
thanks  and  an  invitation  to  return  to  Canada. 
However,  this  ho  could  not  do  until  the  sentence 
of  banishment  was  hnally  reversed  in  iiSfi.  At 
the  saino  time  a  pension  of  £'50  per  annum  was 
granted  to  Mr.  Gourlay  which  he  refuied  to  ac- 
cept. For  some  years  after  this  time  he  is  h)st 
sight  of.  Apparently  he  returned  10  Scotland 
where  he  managed  to  maintain  himself  in  some 
degree  of  comfort.  His  former  great  trials  do 
not  appear  to  have  taught  him  wisdom,  for  he  is 
found  when  nearing  his  seventieth  year  inciting 
the  people  to  a  miniature  riot  over  a  piece  of  en- 
closed ground.  During  the  scene  he  had  a  leg 
broken  by  a  carriage  and  was  rendered  a  cripple 
for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

In  1857  he  again  visited  Canada,  remaining 
several  years  on  some  property  which  he  owned 
in  Oxford  County.  He  also  announced  his  in- 
tention of  running  for  Parliament.  This  was  not 
taken  seriously  by  the  people,  but  he  actually  went 
so  far  as  to  publish  a  statement  of  his  political 
views.  In  1858  he  obtained  permission  to  address 
the  House  of  Assembly  which  he  did  in  a  rather 
incoherent  way.  At  the  close  of  the  address  he 
handed  in  certificates  from  eminent  men  in  Scot- 
land as  to  his  character  and  ability,  As  a  result 
he  wa3  granted  an  official  pardon  by  the  Gov- 
ernor-General. This  he  took  as  an  insult  and 
continued  to  refuse  his  pension.  When  eighty 
years  of  age  he  married  a  young  woman  who  had 
been  his  housekeeper.  The  union  was  not  a  happy 
one,  and  in  time  the  old  manjeturned  to  Scotland 
leaving  wife,  farm  and  all  behind  him.  He  died  in 
Edinburgh  on  August  ist,  1863,  in  his  eighty-sixth 
year. 

William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  the  central  figure  of 
the  Upper  Canadian  troubles  of  1837,  was  born 
at  Springfield,  Forfarshire,  Scotland,  on  March 
I2th,  1795.  When  but  a  few  weeks  old  his  father 
died,  leaving  him  and  his  widowed  mother  depen- 
dent on  charity,  and  they  often  suffered  greatly 
for  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  boy  inherited 
from  his  mother  both  his  mental  and  physical 
qualities,  and  was  specially  .^ndowed  by  her  with 
the  unbending  will  and  strength  of  purpose  which 
were  so  fully  developed  in  the  stirring  political  life 
of  an  aftertime.     His  early  education  was  very 


meagre  and  incomplete,  and  at  nineteen  years  of 
age  he  etnbarked  in  business  for  himself  at  Alyth, 
a  village  near  his  native  town.  This  venture  was 
not  siiccessftd  and  he  was  (>bliged  to  abandon  it, 
leaving  some  of  his  creditors  in  arrears.  How 
ever  he  subsequently  paid  them  in  full.  Early  ia 
1 8 JO  he  resolved  to  jjo  to  Canada,  where  ho  arrived 
in  April  of  that  year.  He  found  brief  employment 
on  the  Lachine  Canal,  but  shortly  after  opened  a 
small  business  at  York,  then  the  capital  of  Upper 
Canada,  and  a  little  later  he  started  a  general 
store  business  in  Dundas,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Mackenzie  &  Leslie.  This  business  existed  until 
1823  when  Mr.  Mackenzie  retired  from  the  part- 
nership, removing  to  Queenston  where  he 
opened  anoth<.r  shop  which  he  conducted  for  one 
year,  when  !ie  finally  abandoned  commercial  life 
and  entered  the  field  of  politics. 

Itwabat  Queenston  that  the  famous  Colonial 
Adi'ocate  made  its  advent  under  Mr.  Mackenzie's 
control.  Its  first  issue  of  twelve  hundred  copies 
appeared  on  May  l8th,  1824,  and  contained 
thirty-two  pages.  The  Advocate  at  once-launched 
into  a  severe  criticism  of  the  "  Family  Compact" 
and  soon  stirred  up  the  hostility  of  that  formida- 
ble body.  When  the  Legislature  met  in  January, 
1825,  it  was  discovered  that  the  Government 
was  in  a  minority,  owing  somewhat,  no  doubt,  to 
Mr.  Mackenzie  and  the  Advocate.  For  various 
reasons  the  paper  was  discontinued  in  1834. 
However  the  attack  on  his  printing  office  in  York 
so  aroused  public  sympathy  in  Mr.  Mackenzie's 
behalf  that  in  a  short  time  the  Advocate  resumed 
and  for  a  number  of  years  enjoyed  comparative 
prosperity.  In  1828  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  elected 
to  represent  York  in  the  Provincial  Parliament, 
but  his  presence  in  the  House  was  the  cause  of  a 
series  of  disturbances  which  lasted  for  many  years. 
The  columns  of  thei4</roca/«  were  constantly  filled 
with  bitter  and  burning  invective  against  the 
dominant  party  in  the  House.  The  expressions  in 
his  paper  were  made  a  ground  of  complaint  and 
he  was  proceeded  against  l^or  breach  of  privilege 
and  expelled  from  the  House.  He  was  re-elected 
and  again  expelled — which  process  was  continued 
four  times  in  succession.  Finding  it  impos- 
sible to  successfully  oppose  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
his  constituency  was  denied  a  writ  for  a  new  elec- 
tion and  for  three  years  York  County  had  only 
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one  representative.  In  l8.}4  he  appcaliul  to  the 
Iiiiporial  Government,  tiikin){  with  hitn  ii  hin^  list 
of  Kri«iV'>''ces  from  which  the  Canudiun  pcopio 
were  ulleneil  to  bo  auffurint;.  Soon  after  his  return 
to  Canada  the  town  of  York  received  incorpora- 
tion as  a  city  under  the  name  of  Toronto,  and  Mr. 
Mackenzie  was  elected  its  first  Mayor. 

In  the  general  election  of  iHj4  he  was  again 
elected  to  the  Assembly,  and  took  his  seat  with- 
out opposition.  The  publici'tion  of  tha  Ail 7 'ocate 
was  discontinued  from  this  time.  The  next  two 
or  three  years  were  periods  of  bitter  bickering 
and  controversy.  The  Assembly  and  the  Homo 
Government  were  mori  or  less  antagonistic. 
The  Lieutenant-Governor,  Sir  John  Colbonie, 
was  somewhat  unfairly  charged  with  acting  in  a 
very  higli-handed  manner,  and,  finding  his  posi- 
tion almost  untenable,  was  forced  to  resign.  His 
successor.  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  found  himself 
involved  in  a  prolonged  struggle  with  the  disloyal 
element  in  the  country,  and  even  with  many  who 
were  not  disloyal.  Mr.  Mackenzie  took  the  lead 
in  the  agitation  which  soon  culminated  in  rebel- 
lion. He  made  inflammatory  speeches,  wrote 
stinging  and  fiery  articles,  and  in  other  kindred 
ways  tried  to  rouse  the  people  to  open  and  armed 
defiance  of  the  Government.  The  Rebellion 
proper  is  a  matter  of  history,  and  is  dealt  with 
elsewhere.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  less  than  a 
week  the  insurrection  was  suppressed.  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie, a  fugitive  from  justice  and  with  a  price 
on  his  head,  escaped  to  the  American  side.  After 
the  succeeding  events  and  the  evacuaiion  of  Navy 
Island,  he  was  arrested  by  the  American  authori- 
ties for  a  breach  of  the  neutrality  laws  in  attempt- 
ing to  invade  Canada,  found  guilty  and  given 
eighteen  months'  imprisonment.  However,  at 
the  end  of  a  year  he  was  pardoned.  While  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  at  this  time,  he  made  some 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  establish  a  newspaper, 
and  then  went  to  New  York,  where,  after  being  in 
poverty  for  some  years,  he  obtained  a  humble 
position  in  the  custom  house.  For  a  term  he 
was  on  the  staff  of  Mr.  Greeley's  paper.  The 
Tribune,  and  did  some  responsible  work.  On 
February  1st,  1849,  he  received  his  pardon  froni 
the  Canadian  Government,  and  shortly  afterwards 
returned  to  Canada  and  located  in  Toronto.  In 
1851  he  was  elected  to  represent  Haldimand  in 


the  Legislature,  which  ho  continued  to  do  until 
his  resignation  in  185H.  After  this,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  secure  from  the  public  a  testnnonial 
for  him  in  consideration  of  tho  past  8ervice< 
which  it  was  claimed  he  had  rendered  to  tho 
Rfiform  party.  This  resulted  in  tho  purchase  of 
a  hotnestcad  for  him  on  Hond  Street,  Toronto, 
where  he  passcid  the  few  remaining  years  of  his 
life,  and  where  he  died  at  the  ago  of  sixty-five,  on 
August  2(jth,  1861. 

The  Hon.  Marshall  Spring  Bidwell  >vas tlij  son 
of  Harnabas  Hidwell,  a  Canadian  lawyer  of  con- 
siderable prominence.  He  was  born  at  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  in  February,  1799,  and 
came  to  Canada  when  about  twelve  years  of  age. 
After  receiving  a  good  general  education  he  en- 
tered upon  the  study  of  law,  and  after  being  called 
to  the  Bar  soon  secured  an  important  practice  in 
Kingston.  Prior  to  this  he  had  married  and  united 
with  tho  Presbyterian  Church.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-live  (iH_'4)  he  was  elected  tc  the  Assembly 
for  Leniiux  and  Addington  and  continued  to  hold 
ihis  seat  for  eleven  successive  years.  During 
this  period  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  Reformers 
of  the  day  and  an  avowed  Radical  with  clearly 
Americanized  views.  He  was  elected  Speaker 
of  the  House  in  18J9  and  also  in  1835.  He  was 
a  very  amiable  and  sincere  man  and  commanded 
the  personal  liking  of  even  his  opponents.  While 
as  desirous  of  reform  and  change  as  William 
Lyon  Mackenzie,  or  any  other  contemporary 
leader,  his  manner  and  policy  aroused  compara- 
tively little  antagonism. 

Mr.  Bidwell  ceased  to  reside  in  Canada  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  During  the  Mackenzie 
insurrection  of  1837  amongst  the  banners  captured 
from  the  insurgents  was  one  with  the  inscription 
"  Bidwell  and  the  glorious  Minority."  It  is 
claimed  that  this  was  an  old  political  flag  that 
had  done  duty  during  previous  years  and  had 
been  appropriated  by  the  rebels  in  their  hurry. 
Mr.  Bidwell  was  notified  of  its  capture  by  Sir 
Francis  Bond  Head,  who  rather  generously 
intimated  that  this,  in  connection  with  other 
evidence,  made  him  liable  for  conviction  as  guilty 
of  high  treason  ;  and  as  martial  law  was  likely 
to  be  declared  he  (the  Lieutenant-Governor) 
would  b«  unable  to  protect  him,  but  if  he  saw 
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fit  to  leave  Canada  at  once  he  would  not  be  dis- 
turbed. While  Mr.  Bidwell  claimed  to  have  no 
connection  with  the  Rebellion  he  readily  foresaw 
that  in  the  existing;  disturbed  condition  of  affairs 
almost  certain  personal  embarrassment,  if  not 
ruin,  awaited  him,  and  be  consequently  removed 
to  New  York  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar 
and  continued  to  practise  his  profession. 

At  the  close  of  the  Rebellion  many  Canadians 
desired  the  return  of  Mr.  bidwell  v»ho  received 
assurancesof  preferment  should  the  Reform  party 
come  into  power.  But, while  appreciating  the 
good  feeling  of  his  friends  here  he  resolved  to 
remain  on  the  American  side,  where  both  popular- 
ity and  prosperity  had  attended  him.  In  New 
York  he  became  Director  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  President  of  a  Savings  Bank,  and  was 
engaged  in  many  cases  in  the  most  important 
Courts  ot  the  land.  He  won  the  reputation 
of  being  a  great  lawyer  and  a  legal  philosopher 
and  reasoner.  His  whole  life  is  said  to  have 
been  marked  by  much  of  purity  and  truth.  It  was 
his  desire  that  he  might  be  spared  a  lingering 
death  and  that  he  might  pass  away  without  being 
reduced  to  an  enfeebled  condition  of  mind  or 
body.  This  wish  was  granted  on  the  24th  of 
October,  1872,  when  in  the  midst  of  excellent 
health,  and  just  after  having  made  a  pleasant 
r "mark  to  a  person  in  his  office,  he  instantly  died 
without  a  noticeable  struggle. 

The  Hon.  Sip  John  Beverley  Robinson,  Bart., 

C.B.,  n.c.L.,  was  a  descendant  of  an  old  Yorkshire 
family  which  had  a  lineage  running  back  to  the 
time  of  Henry  VII.  His  father  was  Christopher 
Robinson,  who,  during  the  Revolutionary  War, 
received  a  commission  in  the  famous  "  Queen's 
Rangers,"  under  Colonel  Simcoe,  afterwards  the 
first  Governor  of  Upper  Canada. 

He  was  born  at  Berth ier,  Quebec,  July  26th, 
1791,  and  when  seven  years  of  age  removed  with 
his  parents  to  York,  the  then  Provincial  capital. 
Some  two  years  later  he  was  sent  to  Kingston  to 
the  school  of  the  afterwards  celebrated  Bishop 
Strachan.  Being  a  very  bright  and  attractive 
boy,  the  great  educator  became  very  fond  of 
him  and  proud  of  his  proficiency.  It  was,  there- 
fore, quite  natural  that  the  opinions  of  the  youth 
should  be  moulded  by  the  learned  Doctor,  and  it 


was  during  this  early  formative  period  that  ycwmg 
Robinson's  political  convictions,  which  he  ever 
after  conscientiously  held,  were  formed.  During 
ius  entire  political  career,  indeed,  he  was  very 
susceptible  to  the  powerful  influence  of  his  early 
teacher.  When  about  sixteen,  he  began  the  study 
of  law,  at  which  he  made  such  rapid  progress  and 
displayed  such  unusual  leg^l  knowledge,  that 
when  only  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  was  made 
Attorney-General  of  Upper  Canada.  In  order  to 
accept  this  high  office,  he  was  called  to  the  Bar 
by  a  special  action  of  the  Court,  and  this  wpi 
duly  confirmed  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature. 

At  this  time  he  also  took  up  arms  in  defence  of 
his  country,  and  served  during  tfie  War  of  1812. 
Throughout  the  campaign  he  was  conspicuous  for 
courage  and  indifference  to  danger.  He  was  v/ith 
Brock  on  his  western  expedition,  and  took  part 
in  the  surrender  of  Detroit.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  guard  placed  over  the  American  General, 
took  part  in  the  Battle  at  Queenston  Heights, 
and  was  not  far  from  General  Brock  when  he  fell. 
Lieutenant  Robinson  was  foremost  in  the  last 
desperate  charge  of  the  men  of  Lincoln  and  the 
York  Volunteers.  He  was  greatly  admired  by 
the  troops  for  his  military  dash  and  bravery. 
During  his  terms  as  Attorney-General — Dec.  3, 
1812,  to  Jan.  6,  1815,  and  Feb.  18,  1818,  to  July, 
1829 — it  devolved  upon  him  to  prosecute  in  the 
celebrated  case  of  Robert  Gourlay.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  trial,  grave  charges  were  made 
against  him  by  political  opponents  of  tampering 
with  justice,  but  there  was  never  any  ground  for 
such  an  accusation.  In  1821,  Mr.  Robinson  be- 
came the  first  representative  of  the  town  of  York 
in  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  was  at  once  the 
leader  and  mouthpiece  of  the  Tory  party.  He  was 
a  ready  and  finished  speaker,  and,  having  himself 
well  under  control,  made  comparatively  few  per- 
sonal enemies.  He  possessed  a  commanding 
presence  and  the  bearing  of  an  English  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school.  In  1822  he  successfully 
accomplished  an  important  mission  to  Great 
Britain  regarding  the  settlement  of  certain  differ- 
ences which  had  arisen  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  over  the  collection  of  custom 
duties  at  Montreal,  and  for  this  he  received  a 
vote  of  thanks  'rom  both  Houses  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. 
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About  this  time  the  Imperial  Government 
offered  to  make  him  Chief  Justice  of  the  Island  of 
Mauritius,  an  honour  which  he  declined  although 
the  office  would  have  yielded  several  thousand 
pounds  per  annum.  In  1829  he  declined  the  office 
of  Chief  Justice  of  Upper  Canada,  but  in  1830  he 
accepted  the  position.  As  Chief  Justice  he  was 
President  of  the  Executive  Council  and  was  also 
Speaker  of  the  Upper  House  from  1828  to  1840. 
In  debates  his  Conservative  cast  of  mind  was 
generally  apparent.  He  was  ever  in  favour  of 
maintaining  the  Clergy  Resisrves  and  always 
opposed  to  Responsible  Government  as  under- 
stood in  those  days.  In  the  Rebellion  of  1837  he 
volunteered  for  the  defence  of  Toronto  against  the 
rebels  and  it  was  he  who  was  obliged  as  Chief 
Justice  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  upon  Peter 
Matthews  and  Samuel  Lount.  While  in  England 
in  1839  he  declined  the  honour  of  Knighthood,  and 
at  the  union  of  the  Provinces  in  1841,  shortly  after 
his  return,  his  political  life  may  be  said  to  have 
terminated.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after  this  he  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
Chief  Justice  in  a  way  which  brought  him  univer- 
sal respect.  His  learning,  acumen  and  stainless 
integrity  were  proverbial.  His  industry  was  as 
marked  as  his  learning  ^nd  his  judgments  were 
very  rarely  at  fault.  In  1850  Chief  Justice  Rob- 
inson was  made  a  Companion  of  the  Bath.  Four 
years  later  was  created  a  Baronet  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  in  1856  received  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  the  Honourary  degree  of  d.c.l.  In 
1862  he  retired  from  the  position  of  Chief  Justice 
and  accepted  the  less  arduous  one  of  President  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal.  In  January  1863  he  pre- 
sided in  this  capacity  for  the  last  time,  as  a  few 
days  after  he  was  seized  by  acute  illness  and 
expired  on  the  31st  of  that  month.  His  remains 
were  laid  to  rest  in  St.  James'  Cemetery,  Toronto. 
For  upwards  of  half  a  century  he  had  held  a  fore- 
most position  in  the  history  of  the  Province. 
Success  not  only  came  to  him  early  in  life  but 
remained  with  him.  Throughout  his  entire 
career,  whether  as  a  boy  at  school,  a  student  at 
law,  a  soldier  on  the  battle-field,  a  leader  in  Parli- 
ament, or  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Province,  he 
honoured  each  position  and  brought  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  that  continued  industry,  nobil- 
ity of  character  and  splendid  talent  which  ever 


distinguished  his  private  and  public  life,  and  kept 
for  him  a  high  position  amongst  his  fellow-men. 

The  Hon.  Robert  Baldwin,  C.B.,  son  of  Dr. 
William  Warren  Baldwin,  was  born  in  York 
(now  Toronto)  M  ay  1 2  th,  1804.  He  was  ed  ucated 
at  the  Home  District  Grammar  School  presided 
over  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  (afterwards  Bishop)  Strachan. 
In  1819  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  his  father's 
office  and  some  six  years  later  was  called  to  the 
Bar  in  Toronto.  He  subsequently  formed  a  part- 
nership with  his  father,  which  in  time  resulted  in 
a  very  remunerative  and  extended  connection. 
The  senior  member  died  in  1844  and  his  son  con- 
tinued the  legal  business  under  the  old  firm  name. 
Robert  Baldwin  was  now  a  prosperous  legal  prac- 
titioner and  began  to  give  some  attention  to 
political  matters.  At  the  general  election  of  1828 
he  became  a  candidate  for  the  County  of  York, 
but  was  defeated.  In  the  year  1830  the  seat 
of  Attorney-General  Robinson  was  made  vacant 
by  the  appointment  of  that  gentleman  to  the 
office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Province,  and  Mr. 
Baldwin  was  returned  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  ' 
election  was,  however,  declared  void  on  technical 
grounds,  and  another  contest  resulted  in  Mr. 
Baldwin  being  again  returned.  He  was  at  this 
time  in  his  twenty-sixth  year.  He  soon  entered 
very  heartily  into  the  struggle  for  Responsible 
Government  and  for  some  time  did  much  to  assist 
the  more  moderate  section  of  the  Reform  party. 
A  few  years  before  the  Rebellion  he  became 
weary  of  the  popular  turmoil  and  retired  from 
active  public  life. 

During  thk  troublesome  times  of  1836-7  Mr. 
Baldwin  acted  for  a  brief  period  as  a  sort  of 
constitutional  adviser  to  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head, 
who  called  him  to  a  seat  in  the  Executive 
Council.  This  position  he  only  held  for  a  few 
weeks,  when  he  became  dissatisfied  and  again 
retired  to  private  life.  When  the  Rebellion  took 
place  and  the  rebels  were  marching  on  Toronto 
Sir  Francis  sent  an  urgent  despatch  to  Mr.  Bald- 
win requesting  him  to  meet  the  insurgents  with 
a  flag  of  truce  and  demand  an  explanation  of 
their  procedure.  This  he  did  in  company  with 
Dr.  Rolph.  The  action  of  the  latter  during  this 
mission  did  not  please  Mr.  Baldwin,  and  he 
returned  alone  and   delivered    Mr.  Mackdnzie's 
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message  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  For  a 
considerable  time  after  this  episode  he  was 
severely  censured  for  what  was  claimed  to  be  his 
share  in  the  Rebellion,  but  after  a  personal  de- 
fence and  explanation  in  the  House  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  matter  the  charges  against  him 
ceased  to  be  pressed. 

In  1841  he  accepted  the  office  of  Solicitor- 
General  upon  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the 
Governor-General,  and  later  on  in  the  year  was 
named  for  the  Executive  Council.  The  latter 
honour  he  declined  when  the  session  opened. 
At  the  next  election  he  went  back  to  the  Legisla- 
ture and  laboured  steadily  for  Responsible  Gov- 
ernment. In  1842  Lord  Sydenham  was  succeeded 
by  Sir  Charles  Bagot  as  Governor-General,  and  a 
few  months  later  the  first  responsible  Govern- 
ment known  in  Upper  Canada — the  Hincks- 
Baldwin  Administration — came  into  power  with 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Francis  Hincks  as  Inspector- 
General,  and  Mr.  Baldwin  as  Attorney-General. 
In  1843  the  Government  resigned.  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  who  had  succeeded  Sir  Charles  Bagot 
could  not  agree  with  his  Ministry  on  the  subject 
of  Responsible  Gov.srnment,  and  the  friction 
continued  until  the  difficult  task  of  forming 
a  new  Ministry  was  precipitated.  After  a 
short  term  of  Conservative  government  the 
Baldwin-Lafontaine  Administration  came  into 
existence  at  the  close  of  1847.  This  Government 
retained  power  until  1851  when  Mr.  Baldwin 
resigned.  At  the  election  following  he  contested 
his  old  constituency  of  North  York  and  was 
defeated.  It  was  practically  the  end  of  his  politi- 
cal career.  From  this  time  he  maintained  the 
seclusion  of  private  life,  residing  at  the  old 
homestead  of  "  Spadina  "  in  Toronto.  In  1854  he 
was  made  a  Companion  of  the  Bath.  In  the 
autumn  of  1858  he  gave  evidence  of  fast-failing 
health  and  on  December  gth  of  that  year  the 
end  came.  His  remains  were  interred  -  in  the 
family  vault  at  Spadina,  where  they  remained 
until  1874  when  they  w(  :e  removed  to  their 
present  resting-place  in  St.  Ja'^aes*  Cemetery, 
Toronto. 

The  Hon.  Louis  Joseph  Papineau  was  born  at 
Montreal,  P.y.,  on  October  7th,  1789.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  prominent  notary  public  and  mem- 


ber of  the  Provincial  Assembly,  whose  ancestors 
had  come  from  Southern  France.  He  received 
his  early  training  at  the  Seminary  of  Quebec,  and 
when  quite  young  entered  upon  the  study  of  law. 
Long  before  reaching  manhood  he  was  known  as 
a  brilliant  agitator  against  all  measures  favoured 
by  the  Government.  While  yet  pursuing  his 
studies  and  before  he  came  of  age  he  was  elected 
to  represent  the  constituency  of  Kent  in  the 
Legislature.  Having  attained  his  majority  in 
181 1,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  immedi- 
ately elected  as  one  of  the  representatives  of 
Montreal.  Young  Papineau  became  such  an 
agitator  along  the  lines  of  French  nationality  that 
public  harmony  was  seriously  affected,  and  he 
soon  found  himself  the  leader  of  a  minority  of 
nationalists  in  the  Assembly.  During  the  War 
of  1812  he  commanded  a  volunteer  company  until 
peace  was  restored.  In  1817  he  became  Speaker 
of  the  House,  and  continued  vo  occupy  the  posi- 
tion for  twenty  years. 

For  many  years  following  1820  there  was  much 
conflict  of  opinion  and  action  between  Mr.  Pap- 
ineau and  the  Governor,  Lord  Dalhousie.  So 
great  was  the  disturbance  that  legislation  was 
seriously  impeded  and  public  jealousies  greatly 
increased.  Before  the  difficulty  was  settled.  Sir 
James  Kempt  succeeded  to  the  Governorship 
(7.828),  and  his  adjustment  of  the  deadlock  so  far 
favoured  Mr.  Papineau's  stand  as  to  give  him 
greatly  increased  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
French-Canadians.  However,  there  was  no  con- 
tinued change  of  policy,  and  the  conflict  steadily 
developed.  Mr.  Papineau  at  this  time  had  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  following,  chiefly  young 
men,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  sort  of  oracle. 
He  advocated  republicanism,  and  prophesied  that 
America  would  yet  furnish  republics  to  the  old 
world.  The  advice  given  in  his  public  addresses 
was  weak  and  unstatesmanlike.  The  famous 
"Ninety-two  Resolutions"  were  transmitted  to 
England  with  a  prayer  that  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment would  impeach  the  Governor-General,  Lord 
Aylmer.  This  was  followed  by  an  organized 
attempt  by  Mr.  Papineau  at  demonstrations  which 
very  nearly  disturbed  the  public  peace. 

The  Province  was  now  on  the  verge  of  a  rebel- 
lion which  was  actually  inaugurated  in  the  autumn 
of  1837.     Mr.  Papineau  was  the  head  of  th'  Cen- 
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tral  Committee  in  Montreal  when  the  mob  first 
paraded  the  streets  and  defied  British  authority. 
At  this  juncture  the  Government  arrested  a  num- 
ber of  the  ringleaders,  but  Papineau  escaped  to 
the  United  States,  where,  after  spending  two 
years,  he  repaired  to  France  and  there  remained 
for  the  following  eight  years.  In  1847  an  amnesty 
was  proclaimed  and  he  returned  to  Canada  when 
he  was  again  shortly  elected  to  Parliament.  During 
his  absence  great  changes  had  taken  place.  The 
bitterness  of  the  past  was  slowly  moving  to  the 
grave  of  forgetfulness,  and  the  fierce  fires  of  party 
strife,  while  destroying  much  that  was  worth  pre- 
serving, swept  away  very  much  that  was  rubbish  and 
thus  made  room  for  what  was  stronger  and  better. 
It  was  this  altered  condition  of  things  which  met 
the  one-time  rebel  leader  when  he  again  took  his 
seat  in  the  Legislature,  and  although  his  eye  had 
lost  none  of  its  flashing  brilliancy,  and  his  voice 
none  of  its  stirring  powers,  his  appeals  failed  to 
arouse  as  of  yore  and  he  found  that  his  power  had 
departed.  Mr.  Papineau  retired  from  public  life 
in  1854  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  time  in 
scholarly  seclusion  at  his  home  on  the  Ottawa 
River.     He  died  on  Sept.  22nd,  1871. 

Wolflwd  Nelson,  H.D.,  with  one  exception  was 
the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  Lower  Canadian 
Rebellion.  He  was  born  in  Montreal  July  loth, 
1792.  His  father  came  of  good  English  stock, 
and  his  mother  was  of  U.E.  Loyalist  descent. 
After  obtaining  a  general  education  he  entered 
upon  the  study  of  Medicine,  and  in  18x1  he 
began  to  practise  his  profession  in  the  County  of 
St.  Hyacinthe.  Being  specially  skilful  as  a  sur- 
geon he  obtained  considerable  reputation  and 
soon  had  a  flourishing  practice.  Through  the 
War  of  1812  he  served  as  Surgeon  of  the  Battalion 
from  his  own  district,  and  rendered  some  service 
to  his  country.  At  the  close  of  the  struggle  he 
settled  down  to  his  profession  and  once  more  won 
success.  Public  honours  were  tendered  him,  but 
he  steadily  refused  all  such  overtures  until  1827, 
when,  in  the  general  election,  he  defeated  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir)  James  Stuart,  the  Attorney- 
General.  Dr.  Nelson  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in 
♦he  Assembly  and  made  himself  felt  in  the 
various  measures  which  came  under  discussion. 
He  was  not  long  in  coming  to  the  front  as  the 


champion  of  the  disaffected  section  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Lower  Canada.  With  the  expressed 
desire  to  obtain  an  improvement  in  the  rights 
of  British  subjects  in  Canada,  he  joined  cause 
with  Mr.  Papineau  and  "  the  Sons  of  Liberty," 
and  was  soon  found  advocating  revolutionary 
measures.  His  military  experience  placed  him  in 
command  of  a  portion  of  the  ensuing  uprising 
and  led  to  a  partial  success  in  the  first  conflict 
with  the  authorities. 

The  miserable  murder  of  Lieutenant  Weir 
by  the  insurgents  on  the  night  before  this  conflict 
cannot  be  palliated,  although  many  who  claim  to 
be  in  possession  of  the  facts  do  not  agree  in  mak- 
ing Dr.  Nelson  directly  responsible  for  the  outrage. 
The  defeat  of  Colonel  Gore  at  St.  Denis  only 
delayed  the  inevitable  result.  Before  the  insur- 
gents could  mature  their  further  plan  of  campaign 
their  sympathizers  at  St.  Charles  had  been  severely 
punished  by  the  Loyalist  troops  under  Colonel 
Wetherall.  This  utterly  discouraged  the  rebels, 
who  now  saw  safety  only  in  flight  to  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Nelson  was  in  great  personal  danger, 
scouts  were  on  the  alert  for  him  and  a  reward 
of  two  thousand  dollars  was  offered  for  his  appre- 
hension. After  many  privations  from  hunger 
and  fatigue  he  was  captured  in  the  County  of 
ShefTord  not  far  from  the  frontier  on  the  morning 
of  December  12th,  1837.  When  taken  he  was  in 
fi  pitiable  condition  from  exposure  in  the  forests 
for  several  days  without  proper  food  and  clothing, 
and  was  a  veritable  caricature  of  his  former  self. 
He  was  taken  to  Montreal  and  lodged  in  gaol 
where  he  after  a  time  recovered  his  health  and 
spirits.  He  would  not  ask  for  leniency  nor 
attempt  to  palliate  his  crime.  He  declared  that 
he  was  right  in  resisting  the  authorities  and  was 
ready  for  the  worst.  He  and  several  of  his  com- 
panions in  trouble  addressed  a  letter  to  His  Excel- 
lency, Lord  Durham,  stating  their  desire  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  a  trial  by  pleading  guilty.  The 
result  was  that  the  Doctor  and  others  of  his 
fellow-prisoners  were  banished  to  Bermuda 
where  they  so  conducted  themselves  as  to  be 
treated  with  confidence  and  respect.  Their 
banishment  was  not  of  long  duration  owing  to  the 
sentence  having  been  pronounced  illegal.  Dr. 
Nelson  went  to  Plattsburg  in  the  United  States 
where  his  family    joined   him,    and    where   he 
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practised   his    profession    until    1842    when   he 
could  legally  return  to  Canada. 

He  located  in  Montreal,  and  continued  his 
practice  with  much  success.  In  1844  he  defeated 
the  Government  candidate,  the  Hon.  D.  B.  Viger, 
as  member  for  the  county  of  Richelieu,  which  he 
continued  to  represent  in  several  Parliaments 
under  the  Union.  He  made  a  strong  speech  in 
favour  of  the  Rebellion  Losses  Bill  in  1849,  and 
gave  a  stinging  rejoinder  to  those  members  who 
reminded  him  of  the  part  he  had  played  in  the 
Rebellion.     In    1851    he  became    Inspector    of 


The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Buller. 

Prisons,  and  in  this  capacity  did  good  service. 
Eight  years  later  he  was  made  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Inspectors.  Twice  he  was  President  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  for  Lower 
Canada,  and  was  as  often  elected  Mayor  of 
Montreal.  He  remained  in  good  health  up  to 
within  a  year  of  his  demise,  which  occurred  in 
Montreal,  June  17th,  1863.  The  errors  of  his 
past  life  were  forgotten,  and  at  his  death  he  was 
widely  respected.  There  was  in  his  career  a  good 
deal  of  romance,  and  whatever  his  mistakes  of 


judgment  may  have  been,  and  notwithstanding 
his  responsibility  for  unwise  actions,  he  seems  to 
have  been  a  man  of  really  high  ideals. 

The  Riffht  Hon.  Charles  Buller,  r.c,  q.c,  m.p.. 
President  of  the  Commission  for  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Laws,  was  born  in  Calcutta, 
August,  1806,  the  only  son  of  Charles  Buller,  a 
civil  servant  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company. 
He  was  educated  at  Harrow,  at  Edinburgh,  and 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  entered  Par- 
liament at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  on  the 
eve  of  the  Reform  Bill,  for  a  borough  belonging 
to  his  family.  He  voted  for  the  Bill,  lost  his 
borough,  and  was  afterwards  returned  for  Lis- 
keard,  which  he  represented  till  his  death.  Mr. 
Buller  was  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  Corn  Laws 
long  before  those  who  gave  him  office  took  up 
the  question,  and  even  declared  against  property 
qualifications  for  members;  in  favour  of  triennial 
Parliaments ;  and  for  removing  the  Bishops  from 
the  House  of  Lords.  In  1833  he  moved  an 
adverse  amendment  to  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill. 
In  1838  he  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Durham  to 
Canada  as  his  Secretary,  and  is  supposed  by  many 
to  have  written  the  masterly  Report  which  bore 
the  name  of  the  Governor-General.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  he  helped  greatly  in  its  preparation. 
But  Lord  Durham  had  plenty  of  ability  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  his  Secretary  did  more  than 
this. 

From  that  time  Mr.  Buller's  attention  was 
specially  directed  to  the  state  of  the  British  Colon- 
ies and  to  emigration.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar, 
June  10,  1831,  but  had  few  opportunities  of  ex- 
hibiting his  forensic  abilities.  In  1841  he  was 
appointed  by  Lord  Melbourne  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Control,  and  in  1845  to  the  office  of 
Judge-Advocate-General.  In  Novem!)er  of  the 
some  year  he  was  appointed  Queen's  Counsel, 
and  on  July  22nd,  1847,  was  sworn  of  the  Privy 
Council.  After  holding  the  office  of  Judge-Advo- 
cate for  eighteen  months,  during  which  he  re- 
modelled the  Mutiny  Act,  he  gave  up  that  post 
to  become  Poor  Law  Commissioner.  He  was  a 
roan  of  brilliant  abilities,  and  the  impression  which 
he  made  on  some  of  the  most  intelligent  of  his 
contemporaries  was  extraordinary  ;  but  his  early 
death,  which  took  place  November  28th,  1848, 
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prevented  the  full  realization  of  his  promise. 
He  will  always  hold  a  place  in  Canadian  history 
in  connection  with  the  famous  Durham  Report 
and  brief  Administration. 

The  Rlffht  Hon.  John  Arthur  Roebuck,  p.c, 
M.i'.,  grandson  of  Dr.  John  Roebuck,  of  Sheffield, 
and  maternally  descended  from  the  poet  Tickell, 
was  born  at  Madras  in  1802,  went  to  Canada  in 
boyhood,  and  left  that  Colony  in  1824  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  law  in  England.  He  was  admit- 
ted a  barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  1831,  and 
chosen  Member  for  Bath  at  the  first  election  after 
the  Reform  Bill.  The  character  of  a  thorough 
reformer,  which  he  won  in  this  arena,  led  to  his 
appointment,  in  1835,  as  Agent  for  the  House  of 
Assembly  of  Lower  Canada  during  the  dispute 
pending  between  the  Executive  Government  and 
that  House.  Mr.  Roebuck  (who  was  at  this  time 
a  Radical,  a  pupil  of  Bentham  and  a  friend  of  J. 
S.  Mill)  commenced  the  publication  of  a  series«of 
political  "  Pamphlets  for  the  People,"  in  which, 
having  assailed  the  whole  body  of  political  edi- 
tors, reporters,  and  contributors  to  the  press, 
particularly  those  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  he 
became  involved  in  what  was  called  an  affair  of 
honour,  and  fought  a  very  harmless  duel  with  Mr. 
Black,  the  Editor  of  that  journal.  In  parts  of  the 
country  he  was  a  popular  favourite,  though  the 
plain  speaking  he  had  practised  towards  the 
Whigs  whom  he  regarded  as  false  to  the  cause 
of  progress,  lost  him  his  seat  at  the  general  elec- 
tion in  Aug.,  1837.  He  regained  it  in  June,  1841, 
but  was  again  defeated  at  the  general  election  in 
Auj'.,  1847,  and  from  May,  1849,  *•''  1868,  he  repre- 
sented Sheffield. 

Mr.  Roebuck  was  a  bold  and  unsparing  orator, 
and  he  particularly  distinguished  himself  in  his 
replies  to  Mr.  Disraeli.  In  January,  1855,  he 
brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons  a 
motion  for  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
known  to  history  as  "  the  Sebastopol  Committee." 
The  Aberdeen  Government,  resisting  the  enquiry, 
was  beaten  on  a  division  by  a  majority  of  157, 
and  compelled  to  resign.  Mr.  Roebuck  had  no 
place  in  the  new  Cabinet,  but  acted  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  appointed  through  his  exertions. 
In  December,  1855,  he  was  an  unsuccessful  can- 
didate for  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Metropolitan 


Board  of  Works,  at  a  salary  of  ;f  1,500,  standing 
third  on  the  list  at  the  close  of  the  poll.  In  1856 
he  accepted  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Administra- 
tive Reform  Association,  from  which  great  things 
were  expected,  though,  after  publishing  a  lumin- 
ous programme,  the  society  became  extinct.  Mr. 
Roebuck  wrote  "  Plan  for  Government  of  our 
English  Colonies,"  published  in  1849,  and  "  His- 
tory of  the  Whig  Ministry  of  1830,"  in  1852,  a 
work  of  great  ability.  Towards  the  end  of  his 
life  his  Radicalism  almost  disappeared.  In  1868 
he  lost  his  seat  at  Sheffield  in  consequence  of  his 
denunciation  of  the  tyrannical  proceedings  of 
Trades  Unions,  but  he  was  returned  at  the  head 
of  the  poll  at  the  general  election  of  February, 
1874.  He  was  sv/orn  of  the  Priyy  Council  "on 
August  14,  1878,  and  died  in  the  following  year. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  helping  the  Canadian 
Radicals  of  1837,  and  his  Port/olio  published  in 
London  in  1838  contained  some  powerful  argu- 
ments for  their  cause.  So  with  his  speeches  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Joseph  Hume,  MP.,  was  the  son  of  the  master 
o(  a  coasting  vessel,  and  was  born  at  Montrose, 
Scotland,  in  1777.  He  studied  medicine,  and, 
having  completed  his  medical  course  at  the  Edin- 
burgh University,  he  sailed  in  1797  for  India,  as 
surgeon  to  a  regiment,  and  there  his  business 
talents  and  knowledge  of  the  native  language 
soon  procured  for  him  the  posts  of  interpreter 
and  commissary-general.  He  served  in  the  army 
in  India  during  Lord  Lake's  Mahratta  war,  and 
then,  in  1808,  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  he 
returned  to  England  with  a  moderate  fortune. 
Having  travelled  about  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent  in  1810-11,  he  was,  in  1812,  returned 
to  Parliament  as  Member  for  Weymouth  and 
Melcombe- Regis,  but  was  soon  compelled  to 
retire,  when  it  was  found  that  he  had  the  auda- 
city to  talk  of  reform.  He  remained  six  years 
out  of  Parliament,  during  which  time  he  became 
acquainted  with  James  Mill,  whose  doctrines  he 
imbibed  as  well  as  those  of  Bentham.  He 
joined  a  body  of  philanthropists  who  were  em- 
ployed in  relieving  and  improving  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes,  labouring  especially  to 
establish  schools  for  them  on  the  Lancaster 
system,  and  promoting  the  formation  of  savings 
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banks.     In  1818  he  was  again  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment for  the  Aberdeen  burghs,  and  subsequently 
sat  for  Middlesex,   Kilkenny,  and  for  the  Mon- 
trose burghs.     In  the  House  he  was  a  prominent 
reformer,  became  the  self-elected  guardian  of  the 
public  purse,  and  in  rpite  of  almost  insurmount- 
able difficulties  laboured  hard  to  reduce  the  bur- 
den of  taxation  under  which  the  country  groaned. 
Among  his  other   labours  and  schemes  may  be 
mentioned  his  successful   protests  against    laws 
which  hampered  workmen  and  favoured  masters ; 
the  repeal  of  the  laws  prohibiting  the  export  of 
machinery;  his  warfare  against  flogging  in   the 
army,  the  impressment  of  sailors,  and  imprison- 
ment for  debt,  etc.     At  first  he  was  very  unpop- 
ular for  his  tenacity  of  purpose  in  carrying  out 
his  reforms,  but  in  the  end  he  gained   universal 
respect  and  was  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
most  useful  members  in  the  House.     He  died  in 
1855  and  will  be  remembered  in  Canadian  history 
for  his  active  sympathy  with  Mackenzie,  his  hatred 
of  "  Toryism,"   and    his  advocacy   of  Canadian 
constitutional  reform  in  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Archibald  Aoheson,   2nd   Earl   of  Gosford, 

G.c.B,,  was  born  in  England  in  1776.  He  was 
so  far  unknown  in  political  life  that  in  modern 
biographical  works  his  name  does  not  appear. 
He  was,  however,  a  nobleman  with  many  qualifi- 
cations which  commanded  respect.  Lord  Gosford 
was  the  second  Earl  of  this  name  in  the  Irish 
peerage,  and  was  called  to  the  British  peerage 
as  Lord  Worlingham  in  June,  1835.  He  was 
Governor-General  of  Canada  for  two  years  and  a- 
half  (August,  1835,  to  February,  1838).  His  ap- 
pointment was  one  of  enquiry  into  Canadian 
affairs  with  a  view  to  conciliation  and  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  grievances  which  were  disturbing  the 
Lower  Canadian  people.  The  failure  of  his  mis- 
sion is  a  matter  of  history.  The  pacific  attitude 
he  manifested  in  attempting  to  restore  harmony 
and  good  government  failed  of  success,  and  he 
consequently  informed  the  Imperial  Government 
of  the  necessity  of  employing  a  sterner  policy. 
He  accompanied  his  Report  with  an  offer  of 
resignation.  This  was  accepied  by  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  who,  while  agreeing  with  what  Lord 
Gosford  had  done,  thought  it  wise  to  sanction 
his    return.      He    was    therefore    recalled    and 


Lieutenant-General  Sir  {uhn  Culborne  was  in- 
structed  tu  assume  the  Government  until  a  succes- 
sor was  appointed.  The  attempt  of  Lord  Gosford 
to  carry  out  hi<'  instructions  to  form  a  new  Ad- 
ministration in  Quebec  out  of  the  most  moderate 
men  of  both  parties  seems  to  have  failed  largely 
because  of  insincere  politicians  who  had  personal 
aims  in  view.  Lord  Gosford  held  no  other  public 
post  and  died  in  England  on   March  29th,  1849. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Charles  Grant,  Ist  Lord  Glenelflr, 

was  born  at  Kidderpore,  Bengal,  India,  October 
26tli,  1778.  He  was  educated  at  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  England,  graduating  b.a.  in 
1801  and  M.A.  in  1804.  He  received  from  the 
University  the  Honourary  degree  of  ll.d.  in 
1819.  In  1807  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  but,  literary  pursuits  having  more 
charm  for  him,  he  did  not  practise  law.  He 
represented  different  burghs  in  Parliament  from 
iSi  I  to  1818.  In  the  latter  year  he  succeeded  his 
fath.r  for  Inverness,  and  continued  to  represent 
that  burgh  until  1835,  when  he  was  raised  to  the 
peerage.  In  181J-13  his  speeches  in  the  House 
on  important  questions  gave  him  considerable 
notoriety,  and  before  the  close  of  the  latter  year 
he  was  made  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  In  1819 
he  became  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  and  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  former  office 
he  retained  for  four  years.  His  policy  was  con- 
ciliatory, and  he  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to 
Protestants  and  Catholics  alike.  In  1823  he 
became  Vice-President  and  in  1827  President,  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 
These  offices  he  held  until  June,  1828,  when  he 
resigned.  Under  Earl  Grey  he  presided  over  the 
Board  of  Control  from  1830  till  1834.  While 
holding  this  responsible  office,  he  succeeded  in 
getting  through  Parliament  some  important  legis- 
lation regulating  the  affairs  of  the  East  India 
Company. 

In  April,  1835,  he  took  the  office  of  Colonial 
Secretary  in  Lord  Melbourne's  Ministry,  and  in 
the  following  month  was  elevated  to  the  peerage 
as  Baron  Glenelg.  While  he  was  in  office  West 
Indian  slavery  was  abolished,  but  his  policy  else- 
where did  not  have  quite  such  favourable  results. 
His  action  in  connection  with  the  negotiations 
growing  out  of  the  Kaffir  War,  which  terminated 
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ill  1835*  vvas  sevuruly  criticizud,  and  resulted  in 
considerable  ill- feel ini;.  In  Canada  liu  had,  uf 
course,  gruat  dithcultius  tu  encounter.  According 
to  Dr.  Kin^sford,  his  vacillation  led  to  general 
discontent  amongst  political  parties,  and  met  with 
tiic  displeasure  of  the  King,  ilis  theory  was 
"  the  extreme  conciliation  of  what  hu  considered 
to  be  C=>.nadian  sentiment,  but  without  making 
any  constitutional  concession."  Hu  acted  as  if 
he  conceived  that  the  House  would  be  satisfied 
by  such  deferential  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the 
Governor-General. 

In  Lord  Melbourne's  papers,  pp.  349-50,  an  in- 
teresting reference  is  found.  "  Tlie  King  wrote 
to  Lord  Melbourne,  7th  June,  i8jG :  That  after 
a  long  conversation  with  Lord  Glenelg  on  the 
subject  of  an  additional  despatch  to  the  Earl  of 
Gosford,  to  which  he  had  refused  his  consent, 
and  being  informed  that  it  was  tiie  intention  on 
the  morrow  to  enter  on  tiie  subject  of  Canada, 
the  moment  had  come  to  explain  that  the  King 
would  never  permit  any  change  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  King's  Councils  to  be  entertained." 
Sir  William  Moleswi>rth  on  the  7th  of  March 
had  moved  "that  he  (Lord  Glenelg)  did  not 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  House  or  country  " — 
a  motion  withdrawn  when  Lord  Sandon  from  the 
opposite  benches  traced  the  difficulties  in  Can- 
ada to  the  "  ambiguous,  dilatory,  and  irresolute 
course  of  the  Ministry."  The  debates  arising 
from  Lord  Durham's  return  and  policy,  and  Lord 
Glenelg's  abandonment  of  him,  led  Lord  John 
Russell  to  insist  on  the  hitter's  retirement.  Lord 
John,  writing  to  Lord  Melbourne  on  the  25th  of 
October,  1838,  described  a  despatch  of  Lord 
Glenelg's  as  "  mere  verbiage,  proposing  nothing, 
asking  nothing,  directing  nothing,  but  only  leav- 
ing the  question  of  Durham's  retirement  in  some 
open  manner."  He  resigned  in  February,  1839, 
and  was  given  the  non-political  office  of  Land 
Tax  Commissioner  and  a  retiring  pension  ot 
3^2,000  per  annum.  His  last  appearance  in  the 
House  of  Lords  was  when  he  took  part  in  a  de- 
bate on  life  peerages  in  1856.  His  later  life  was 
spent  in  travel,  books  and  society.  Owing  to 
feeble  health  he  was  obliged  to  stay  much  of  his 
time  abroad,  and  his  last  days  were  spent  with 
Lord  Brougham  at  Cannes,  where  he  died  April 
23rd,  1866. 


Major  General  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  George  Arthur, 

Hart.,  K.c.ii.,  D.c.L.,  Lieut. -(jovernor  of  Upper 
Canada  at  the  close  of  the  Rebellion  and  in  suc- 
cession to  Sir  F.  Hond  Head,  was  born  on  Juno 
2i9t,  1784.  In  August,  1804,  he  joined  the  91st 
Argyleshire  Highlanders,  and  two  years  later 
went  with  Sir  James  Craig's  expedition  to  Italy 
as  Lieutenant  in  the  35th  Foot.  In  1807  ho  was 
in  Egypt  with  General  Fraser,  was  severely 
wounded  at  Rosetta,  and  during  the  following 
year  served  in  Sicily  under  Sir  James  Kempt. 
In  I1S09  ho  was  in  command  of  a  Company  in  the 
expediiion  to  Walcheren,  and  during  the  attack 
on  Flushing displiyed  great  gallantry,was  thanked 
in  general  orders  and  was  made  Deputy  Assistant 
Adjutant-General.  When  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land he  received  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don and  a  sword,  and  his  own  town  of  Plymouth 
gave  him  a  similar  distinction.  He  subsequently 
served  Sir  George  Don,  Governor  of  Jersey,  in 
the  capacity  of  Military  Secretary,  and  in  1812 
became  Assistant  Quartermaster-General  of  the 
forces  of  the  Island.  In  1814  he  was  appointed 
Lieut. -Governor  uf  British  Honduras  and  held 
the  office  until  1822.  During  his  tenure  of  this 
office  he  suppressed  a  formidable  revolt  of  the 
slave  population  of  Honduras  and  his  despatches 
on  the  subject  of  West  India  slavery  attracted 
much  attention. 

In  1823  he  received  a  similar  appointment  to 
the  penal  Colony  of  /an  Diemen's  Land,  where 
he  remained  for  twelve  years.  His  administra- 
tion was  conducted  in  a  way  which  gave  him  the 
respect  of  the  Colonists  and  of  the  Government 
in  England.  In  March,  1837,  he  returned  to 
England,  when  he  was  honored  by  the  Hanoverian 
Order,  and  at  the  close  of  that  year  was  made 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Upper  Canada  with 
the  military  rank  of  Major-General.  At  this 
juncture  both  of  the  Canadian  Provinces  were 
recovering  from  the  troubles  of  the  Rebellion 
and  Sir  George  in  Upper  Canada  had  to  face 
many  difficulties — tspecially  such  as  were  con 
nected  with  the  tempering  of  justice  to  the  loy- 
alists with  mercy  to  the  rebels.  Upon  the  Union 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  in  1841  under  Lord 
Sydenham  as  Governor-General,  Sir  George 
Arthur,  by  special  request  of  the  former,  continued 
for  a  time  as  Lieut. -Governor  of  Upper  Canada. 
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Shortly  alter  liis  return  to  Knglniul,  later  in  thi; 
year,  he  received  a,  Haronetcy  for  Ins  services  in 
Canada,  and   in  1842  became  Governor  of  the 
Indian  Presidency  of  Bombay.     The  difTiculties 
of   this  oftke  were  very  great  owing  to  severe 
friction  between  the  supreme  and  local  adminis- 
trations, but  Sir  George  managed  to  pass  success- 
fully through  the  task  of  winning  and  retaining 
the  esteem  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  of  his 
own  colleagues    in    the    Bombay   Government. 
During  his  term  of  ofBce  he  was  instrumental  in 
effecting  several  internal  measures  of  much  impor- 
tance to  the  country,  chief  amongst  them  being 
an  improved  land  survey  and  better  means  of  irri- 
gation.    He  also  continued  and  extended  a  rail- 
way from  Bombay  to  Callian.     The  improvement 
in  drainage  and  sanitary  matters,  the  manufacture 
of  salt,  the  reclamation  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
shore  of  Bombay  Island,  and  the  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  promotion  of  native  education,  go  to 
prove  the  deep  interest   taken   by  Sir    George 
Arthur  in  the  prosperity  of  British  India.     He 
retired  from  the  Bombay  Government  in   1846, 
and  upon  reaching  England  was  made  a  Privy 
Councillor  and  received  from  Oxford  University 
the  Honourary  degree  of  d.c.l.     In  1853  he  was 
made  Colonel  of  the  Queen's  Own  50th  Regiment, 
and  died  in  1854.     Sir  George  Arthur's  life  and 
work  were  remarkable.     In  his  early  manhood  he 
gained   a  reputation   for   sound    judgment    and 
courage.     Without  solicitation  on  his  part  he  was 
advanced  from  one  post  of  honour  to  another  until 
it  was  officially  recognized  that  he  was  the  man 
best  qualified   to  become    Governor-General  of 
India  at  a  time  of  the  greatest  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger.    However,  failing  health  prevented  him  from 
filling  this  honourable,  but  unenviable,  position. 
In  private  as  in  public  hfe  he  was  free  from  self- 
ishness and  universally  respected  for  his  purity 
of  motive  and  unquestionable  integrity. 

The  Hon.  Denis  Benjamin  Viger  wis  born  on 
August  19th,  1774,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  figures  in  the  political  history  of  Can- 
ada during  the  first  half  of  the  iglh  century.  In 
1792  he  attended  St.  Raphael  College  at  Mon- 
treal, and  four  years  later,  when  but  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  was  elected  to  the  Parliament  of 
Lower   Canada.     In  1808  he  represented   Mon- 


treal City  and  in  1827  sat  in  the  Assembly  for  the 
then  County  of  Kent.  M.  Viger  was  a  lawyer 
of  good  standing  and  a  staunch  friend  and  ad- 
viser of  M.  Papincau  during  the  stormy  times 
preceding  the  Rel><  llion  of  1837.  Prior  to  this 
he  went  to  England  twice,  cmiimissioncd  to  lay 
the  alleged  grievances  of  the  people  before  the 
Imperial  Government.  At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  insurrection  he  was  arrested  on  Nov.  4th, 
1838,  charged  with  sedition,  and  remained  im- 
prisoned for  nineteen  months.  After  regaining 
his  liberty  he  was  returned  in  1841  to  the  first 
Parliament  of  United  Canada  for  Richelieu,  and 
to  the  second  for  Three  Rivers.  He  was  in  the 
Government  from  12th  December,  1843,  to  ist 
September,  1844,  and  from  May  ist  to  August 
5th,  1845.  His  death  took  place  on  Feb.  13th, 
1861,  in  the  87th  year  of  his  age.  M.  Viger's 
interment  was  attended  by  an  immense  con- 
course of  people  and  he  was  laid  to  rest  in 
a  manner  which,  while  void  of  pomp  and  display, 
gave  strong  evidence  of  the  popular  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held. 

The  Hon.  Augrustin  Norbert  Morin  was  born 
at  St.  Michel,  in  the  District  ot  Quebec  in  1803. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Seminary  of  Quebec, 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  D.  B,  Viger 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  at  Montreal  in 
1828.  In  common  with  most  Canadian  lawyers 
of  that  time  young  Morin  had  an  ambition  to 
enter  Parliament,  to  which  he  was  elected  in 
1830,  being  then  only  twenty-seven  years  of  age. 
He  soon  made  his  mark  in  the  House  and  was 
subsequently  selected  to  follow  the  Tlon.  Mr. 
Viger  to  England  to  assist  him  in  a  fuller  repre- 
sentation of  the  affairs  of  the  Province.  Being 
a  man  of  great  determination  and  energy  he 
gave  a  good  account  of  himself  on  this  commis- 
sion. He  became  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands 
in  the  Lafontaine-Baldwin  Ministry  of  Oct.  13th, 
1842,  and  continued  in  that  position  for  a  little 
more  than  one  year.  In  1844  and  again  in  1848 
he  represented  Bellechasse  County,  and  in  the 
latter  year  became  Speaker  of  the  House,  which 
office  he  retained  until  1851  when  the  celebrated 
Hincks-Morin  Government  was  formed  in  which 
he  became  Provincial  Secretary,  having  been 
elected  for  Terrebonne  County.     He   was   Com- 
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missioner  of  Crown  Lands,  1853  to  1855,  when 
he  became  a  Juil^e  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Lower  Canada.  In  1859  he  was  appointed  on  a 
Commission  for  codifying  the  laws  of  the  Prov- 
ince. In  this  undertaking;  he  retlucted  tntich 
credit  on  himself  and  gave  valuable  service  to 
Lower  Canada.  Lord  Metcalfe  bears  the  hi(;hest 
testimony  to  the  character  and  ability  of  this 
I'Vcnch-Canadian  politician  who  seems  as  a  whole 
to  have  been  patriotic,  unselfish  and  ambitious 
only  for  the  good  of  his  country.  He  died  near 
St.  Hyacinthe  in  June,  1865. 

The  Hon.  John  Rolph,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  was  born 
at  Thornbury,  Gloucestershire,  England,  March 
4th,  1793.  Some  time  before  the  War  of  1812 
he  came  to  Canada,  and  during  the  early  part  of 
that  conflict  served  as  a  volunteer,  and  for  a  time 
acted  as  Paymaster  in  the  Militia.  Later  on  he 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  detained  at  Batavia,  in 
New  York  State,  until  an  exchange  of  prisoners 
gave  him  his  liberty.  Soon  after  this,  he  returned 
to  England,  where  he  took  a  College  course, 
studied  Law,  and  was  subsequently  called  to  the 
Har  of  the  Inner  Temple.  Then  he  studied 
Medicine  under  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  Some 
time  after  this  he  made  Canada  his  objective 
point,  and  located  in  what  is  now  the  county  of 
Norfolk  in  Ontario.  In  1821  he  was  called  to 
the  Bar  of  Upper  Canada,  and  for  a  considerable 
time  practised  his  two  professions  concurrently. 
Politically,  Dr.  Rolph  vehemently  opposed  the 
policy  of  the  Tory  party.  He  was  also  greatly 
aroused  by  the  prosecutions  of  Robert  Gourlay, 
and  expressed  himself  freely  on  the  subject.  About 
this  period  he  settled  in  Dundas,  and,  at  the  gen- 
eral elections  of  1824,  he  and  Captain  John 
Matthews  were  elected  by  the  Reformers  of 
Middlesex.  He  was  soon  a  commanding  figure 
in  the  Assembly — young,  of  fine  presence  and 
splendid  address.  Possessed  of  an  attractive 
voice,  when  he  spoke  (which  was  not  frequently 
during  his  early  Parliamentary  life),  there  were 
but  few  empty  seats  if  it  was  known  that  he 
was  addressing  the  House. 

His  connection  with  the  Rebellion  of  1837 
gives  him  a  prominent  place  in  Canadian  history. 
At  a  secret  meeting  of  the   insurgents,  amongst 


whom  were  Rolph,  Mackenzie  and  other  leaders, 
held  Nov.  i8th,  1837,  it  was  decided  to  capture 
the  city  of  Toronto  on  December  7th  following, 
call  a  great  Convention, and  submit  a  new  consti- 
tution. In  this  arrangement  Dr.  Rolph  was  to 
be  the  sole  executive  and  head,  and  William 
Lyon  Mackenzie  to  be  master  of  details.  It  ap- 
pears that  Rolph  fancied  that  the  Government 
had  learned  of  the  rebel  plans  and  therefore 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  changing  the  date 
of  attack  from  the  7th  to  the  4th  of  December. 
This  so  affected  the  plans  of  Mackenzie  that 
the  attempted  capture  of  Toronto  was  an  utter 
failure.  During  the  time  of  the  impending  at- 
tack on  the  city  Dr.  Rolph  accompanied  Robert 
Baldwin  and  one  or  two  other  loyal  men  to 
the  insurgent  camp,  bearing  a  flag  of  truce  from 
Sir  Francis  Bond  Head  and  a  demand  to  know 
their  intentions.  After  this  Dr.  Rolph  made  a 
hasty  exit  to  the  United  States  and  settled  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  where  he  remained  until  1843, 
when  an  amnesty  to  the  rebels  being  granted  he 
returned  to  Toronto  and  resumed  his  Medical 
practice.  About  this  time  he  established  a  Med- 
ical School  which  he  supported  for  years  mainly 
by  his  lectures.  This  School  did  much  valuable 
v/ork  and  pupils  from  it  were  not  only  scattered 
over  various  parts  of  America,  but  have  been 
found  in  remote  parts  of  Europe.  Dr.  Rolph 
continued  teaching  in  this  way  until  about  two 
years  before  his  death.  He  left  his  professional 
duties  for  a  time  to  join  forces  with  Mr.  Malcolm 
Cameron  against  the  Baldwin- Lafontaine  Gov- 
ernment of  1848-50.  He  took  office  in  the 
Hincks  Ministry,  Oct.  28th,  1851,  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Crown  Lands,  and  retained  the  position 
until  August  jOth,  1853.  He  was  President  of 
the  Executive  Council  from  August  17th,  1853, 
to  September  loth,  1854.  At  this  latter  date  he 
retired  from  public  life.  He  died  at  Mitchell, 
Perth  County,  Oct.  19th,  1870.  He  was  em- 
phatically an  extraordinary  man.  He  possessed 
a  clear  and  keen  intellect,  great  powers  of  oratory 
and  a  wide  personal  influence.  Yet  he  failed  to 
inspire  the  confidence  of  the  country  or  to  be- 
come a  great  leader. 

Imperial  Offlolals  and  Works  of  Reference. 

During  the   years  immediately  surrounding   the 
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Rebellion  the  Imper'il  Governors  of  the  various         Sir  Francis  Roml  Ilcod "         tSj6 

Colonies,    and  the  C-olonial    Ministers  were  frc-  Sir  Geor^{e  Arthur •'         iNiS 

qiiently  chunked,  and  the  following  stutotnent  will  The    Liciitenant-Cfovurnor  of    Lower  C.-iniidii 

therefore  be  useful.  from    i8uH   to    i8jj   was    Sir  Francis  Nathaniel 

The  Governors-General  of  Uritish  America  Murton. 
in  this  period  included  tla  Karl  of  D.d-  The  principal  Canadian  works  dealing  with 
housio  from  Juno  19th,  1820,  to  September  this  period  aro  the  Histories  of  Canada  by 
7th,  18^8;  Lord  Aylmcr  from  February  4th,  Garneaii,  ('hristie,  J.  iM.  MiMuUcn.W.  H.  Smith, 
i8ji,  to  August  2.jrd,  18.55;  the  Earl  of  Gosford  Dr.  W.  H.  Withrow,  C.  R.  Tuttlc,  H.  H.  Miles 
from  August  J-itli,  1HJ5,  to  February  26th,  iN  j8  ;  and  William  Kingsford.  Of  course,  the  value  of 
tho  Earl  of  Durham  from  May  2r>th,  i8j8,  to  tlu^se  authorities  varies  greatly.  Christie's  work 
October  31,  18  j8  ;  Sir  John  Colborne  from  Jan-  is  chietly  important  for  its  documents.  Garneau 
uary  17th,  iS{(),  to  October  18th,  iSjy.  During,'  deals  with  tho  I'rench-Canadian  popular  side  of 
this  period  Sir  V.  N.  Hurton  administered  the  the  subject,  while  Dr.  Kingsford  may  bo  said  to 
Government  from  Juno  7th,  1824,  to  September  give  the  British  view.  Charles  Lindsay's  "  Life 
i6th,  i8_'5  ;  Sir  James  Kempt  from  September  of  W.  L.  Mackenzie  "  is  essential  to  tho  student, 
8th,  i8_'.S,  to  October  it)th,  i8jo ;  Lord  Ayhner  but  is  certainly  not  impartial.  J.  C.  Dent's 
from  October  2oth,  i8jo,  to  February  3rd,  i8ji  ;  "History  of  the  Rebellion"  is  a  careful  and 
and  Sir  John  Colborne  from  I'ebruary  27th  to  valuable  work,  but,  as  with  the  references  con- 
May  2Stli,  i8j8,  and  from  November  ist,  i8j8,  tained  in  nearly  every  Canadian  History — includ- 
to  January  i6th,  i8j().  ing  Rattray's  "Scot  in  British  North  America" 
Meanwhile  tho  following  were  Colonial  Sec-  — he  sees  tho  subject  only  in  the  light  of  to-day 
retaries  (and  also  Secretaries-at-\Var) :  and  tho  conditions  existing  near  the  end  of  the 
Sime.  Appointed.  century  instead  of  those  which  environed  the 
Viscount  Goderich  (Earl  of  Ripon)...April  jo,  1827  "»-'"  °f  ^^^Y  or  sixty  years  before.     "  The  Rolph- 

William  Huskisson Aug.   17,  1827  Mackenzie  Controversy  "  is  a  useful  controversial 

SirGeor-e  Murray May  30,  1828  pamphlet  by  John    King,  y.c,  while  "  Les  Evene- 

EdwardG.S.Stanlev  (Earl  of  Derby)  Mar.  28,  i8f3  '"cuts  do  1837-8"  by  L.  N.  Carrier,  and  Suite's 

Thomas  Spring  Rice  (Lord  Mont-  "Histoire    des   Canadiens-Francais"   should    be 

e;i„|j.) Juno    5,1834  consulted   by  all  who  wish  to  study  the  French 

Earl  of  Aberdeen  Dec.  20!  1834  PO'nt  of  view.     Dent's  Canadian  Portrait  Gallery 

Charles  Grant  (Lord  Glenelg) Apr.  18,  1835  contains  valuable   biographical   matter,   as  does 

Marquess  of  Normanby Feb.  20,  1839  Morgan's   "Celebrated  Canadians,"  though    tho 

Lord  John  Russell Aug.  30,  1839  latter  is  very  incomplete  in  details.     Dr.  Canniff's 

^,       ,  .                  ^                     -  ,,           ^        ,  "History  of  the  Settlement  of  Upper  Canada," 
The   Lieutenant-Governors   of  Upper  Canada  ^^e  brief  "  History  of  the  Rebellion,"  by  D.  B. 
were  as  follows  :  j^^^j^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  one-volume  Histories  of  Can- 
Sir  Peregrine  Maitland appointed  1818  ada  by  Charles  G.   D.   Roberts  and   Sir  John 

Sir  John  Colborne *'         1828  George  Bourinot  should  also  be  consulted. 
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IT  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  meet  a  person 
who  asks  why  the  first  settlers  in  Canada 
devised  the  plan  of  colonization  known  as 
the  Seifrneurial  Tenure,  and  what  advantage 
they  expected  to  derive  from  it  ?  It  may  be 
answered  to  this,  that  in  the  first  place  the  scheme 
(lid  not  originate  in  the  will  of  the  settlers  proper, 
but  was  the  result  of  external  action,  and  that 
secondly,  those  who  framed  such  a  constitution 
were  completely  devoid  of  practical  knowledge  of 
the  new  country  and  so  only  succeeded  in  devis- 
ing a  dreamy  and  impracticable  scheme  of  colon- 
i;!ation.  This  is  well  proven  by  the  fact  that  it 
resulted  in  continual  misfortunes,  and  only  pro- 
duced a  weak  colony  quite  unable  to  sustain 
itself.  Nevertheless  we  must  take  it  as  it  was 
and  try  to  introduce  light  into  the  component 
parts  of  its  earlier  mechanism. 

Surely  the  intention  of  Richelieu  was  to  create 
a  New  France  in  America  1  But  how  can  we 
reconcile  this  desire  with  the  organization  of  a 
feudal  power  by  the  hand  of  the  same  statesman 
who  had  crushed  the  very  heads  of  the  old  feudal 
system  in  his  own  country ;  and  furthermore 
what  kind  of  Barons  could  he  expect  to  get  for 
the  ruling  of  a  territory  where  no  inhabitants  had 
yet  settled — except  the  industrious  beaver  and 
the  lazy  Indian  ? 

When  the  Franks  conquered  Gaul,  when 
William  the  Norman  entered  England,  when 
Columbus,  Cortez,  and  Pizarro  took  possession  of 
Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Peru,  there  was  found  in  each 
country  a  people  largely  agricultural  and  having 
its  own  industries.  Therefore,  all  the  conquerors 
had  to  do  was  to  substitute  themselves  for  the 
lords  of  the  land  and  thus  enjoy  the  position  of 
their  predecessors.  No  such  condition  existed  in 
Canada,  consequently  the  creation  of  landlords 
of  large  estate  seems  somewhat  out  of  place.  It 
amounted  to  building  castles  in  the  air. 


It  may  be  said  on  this  particular  point  that 
some  English  noblemen,  Lord  Baltimore  for  in- 
stance, were  the  grantees  of  vast  concessions  in  the 
American  wilderness  and  that  their  enterprise  was 
asuccess.  Let  us  see.  Baltimorespent  any  amount 
of  money  to  start  his  colony ;  no  French  Seigneur 
had  the  means  at  his  disposal  to  invest  any  re- 
spectable sum  of  money  on  his  domain.  Balti- 
more did  not  establish  a  feudal  regime  and  could 
not  have  maintained  one,because  the  settlers  modi- 
fied his  influence  when  they  became  numerous 
enough  to  act  by  themselves  ;  the  Canadian  Seig- 
neur remained  a  Seigneur  in  name,  it  is  true,  but  his 
colony  was  empty  and  amounted  to  next  to  noth- 
ing. The  comparison  in  the  case  serves  to  show 
a  direct  contrast  and  is  against  the  F'*ench  method. 
Richelieu  imagined  that  the  proprietors  of  the 
Canadian  seigneuries  would  attend  to  the  clear- 
ing of  the  forest  and  take  settlers  out  at  their 
own  expense,  but  few  of  these  individuals  had  any 
intention  of  conforming  to  such  conditions,  and 
as  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  compel  them  to 
do  so,  the  result  naturally  failed  to  attain  the 
purpose  of  the  original  plan. 

It  is  rather  hard  to  understand  the  manner  in 
which  Richelieu  expected  to  see  the  application 
of  hii  own  principles  in  this  scheme  of  coloniza- 
tion. He  caused  the  King  of  France  to  practically 
deliver  a  large  part  of  Canada  into  the  hands  of 
a  few  enterprising  fur  traders  and  seigneurs. 
The  Seigneurial  system  thus  founded  operated  as 
follows :  There  were  few  seigneuries  actually 
settled  by  the  landlords,  and  the  whole  system  at 
first  consisted  practically  in  drawing  beaver  skins 
from  the  forests.  This  lasted  from  1627  until 
1663.  It  was  repeated  afterwards.  In  order  to 
blind  the  people  in  France  who  might  show  some 
spirit  of  investigation,  sixty  seigneuries  were 
granted  to  the  merchants  during  those  thirty-six 
years,  but  they  remained  on  paper,  save  four  or 
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five  In  the  neighborhood  of  Quebec  and  Three 
Rivers,  where  about  sixty  families  began  to  till 
the  soil.  These  families  had  come  out  gradually, 
by  groups  of  two  or  three  together,  year  after 
year,  at  their  own  expense,  with  the  hope  that 
many  others  would  follow  them,  but  the  mer- 
chants, who  did  not  oppose  their  coming,  practi- 
cally paralysed  their  action  as  colonists  by  attract- 
ing and  hiring  their  young  men  as  coiireurs  dc 
hois — hunters  and  trappers  in  the  wild  regions  of 
the  interior. 

One  of  the  main  conditions  imposed   upon   the 


Benjamin  Suite. 


merchants  had  been  the  keeping  of  a  properly 
armed  force  to  protect  the  colony  against  the 
Iroquois, but  for  many  reasonslittle  was  reallydone 
by  them  or  by  the  government  in  France,  and 
we  thus  have  the  record  of  a  lamentable  and 
shameful  series  of  Indian  massacres.  A  change, 
however,  took  place  in  1663,  and  from  the  moment 
of  its  occurrence  we  may  fairly  enter  into  the 
examination  of  the  Seigneurial  Tenure,  for  what- 
ever was  done  before  that  date  can  hardly  be 
called  a  colonization  system  at  all.     Louis  XIV 


abolished  the  privileges  of  the  Hundred  Partners, 
and  that  of  the  syndicate  which  had  existed  in 
Canada  under   their  patronage.    He  maintained 
the  Seigneurial  system,  that  is  to  say,  the  principle 
of  that   system.     No  doubt  both  he  and  Colbert 
meant  well  by  their  action,  but  the  feudal  system 
is  unfortunately  foreign  to  colonizntion,  and  was 
chiefly  useful  in  governing  people  already  settled, 
and  living  by  their  own  industry.     To  this  blunder 
they  added  the  imposition  of  the  Coutumede  Paris, 
in  other  words  a  civil  code,  framed  for  the  largest 
city  of  the  kingdom,  whilst  I'-rench  Canada  was 
emphaticallydestined  to  bean  agricultural  country. 
France  had  a  variety  of  codes,  some  exactly  suit- 
able for  rural  districts ;   yet  the  Parisian   Code 
was  applied   to    the  wild    regions    of    the  St. 
Lawrence  valley  and,  whether  it  suited  the  re- 
quirements of  the  future   population  or  not,  was 
made  the  code  of  the  colony. 

The  King  having  eventually  sent  troops  to  hold 
in  check  the  Iroquois,  peace  reigned  from  Mon- 
treal to  Quebec  during  1665  and  the  twenty  years 
which  followed.  The  trade  of  New  France  passed 
meanwhile  from  the  control  of  the  Hundred  Part- 
ners (1663)  into  that  of  the  King,  who  gave  it  to 
La  Compagnie  des  Indies  (1665),  thereby  again 
allowing  the  fur  merchants  to  obtain  a  dominant 
influence  in  the  new  community.  The  land  being 
the  nominal  property  of  the  Crown  however,  pre- 
parations were  now  made  by  Colbert  to  recruit  the 
colony  by  sending  from  France  as  many  rural 
families  as  could  be  induced  to  emigrate,  and 
from  1663  to  1672  he  managed  to  send  about  four 
thousand  individuals  of  that  category,  including 
women  and  children.  In  1673,  when  the  King 
found  that  the  census  of  Lower  Canada  gave 
6,705  souls,  he  put  a  full  stop  to  further  meas- 
ures for  procuring  settlers,  declaring  that  the 
colony  ought  to  be  able  to  paddle  its  own  canoe. 
From  year  to  year  after  this,  however,  some 
twenty  to  thirty  soldiers,  who  wished  to  do  service 
in  our  little  forts  previous  to  settling  down  a» 
habitants,  were  sent  out  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  chest.  No  regiment  was  kept  in  early 
French  Canada.  The  whole  of  the  Royal  troops, 
formed  as  a  rule  merely  a  detachment  under  the 
command  of  an  infantry  captain.  The  6,705 
souls  of  1673  must  however  have  still  received,  in 
this  way,  some  additions,  because  the  census  of 
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16.S1  shows  9,677  souls.  Thirty-three  years  later 
that  population  had  doubled  its  fi},'ure,  and  twenty- 
seven  years  after  that  it  had  again  doubled  itself, 
until  in  1760,  the  French  Canadians  exceeded 
60,000  in  number.  Anyone  conversant  with  the 
middle-age  feudal  system  can  here  interject  a 
number  of  questions  as  to  the  various  privileges 
pertaining  to  the  landlords,  some  of  them  rather 
delicate  in  nature  and  difficult  to  answer  defin- 
itely. In  reply  to  that  class  of  (jueries,  I  will  ask 
the  reader  to  consider  that  in  the  i6th  and  17th 
centuries  many  old  time  abuses  had  ceased  to 
exist  in  France.  They  had  been  abolished  in 
some  cases  as  early  as  1480  by  Louis  XI.  Besides, 
the  existence  of  such  strong  personal  rights  could 
only  be  properly  coupled  with  large  fortune,  ex- 
tensive power,  and  a  sort  of  local  sovereignty, 
whilst  in  New  France  everything  was  upon  such  a 
comparatively  small  basis  that  the  application  of 
the  same  system  is  very  hard  to  deal  with. 

How  then  did  the  Seigneurial  Tenure  operate 
amongst  this  handful  of  people  ?  The  Seigneurs 
continued  in  the  main  to  devote  their  attention 
to  fur  trading  and  fighting,  or  became  public 
servants,  and  the  settlers  were  left  to  do  very 
much  as  they  pleased.  In  1681  there  were  one 
hundred  seigneuries  on  paper.  Actually,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  whole  colony  did  not  exceed  that  of 
an  ordinary  parish  of  the  present  time.  The 
census  of  this  year  only  mentions  sixty  seigneuries, 
because  the  forty  others  were  still  in  their  primit- 
ive state  of  natuK.  The  total  amount  of  culti- 
vated land  was  24,827  arpents,  giving  about  400 
arpents  for  each  seigneury.  At  four  or  five  sous 
per  arpent,  which  is  a  very  fair  calculation,  we 
have  a  total  revenue  of  100,000  sous  ($8,300)  to 
be  distributed  amongst  the  Seigneurs — or  $138 
per  year  for  each  seigneur. 

Many  of  these  landlords,  such  as  LeMoine  de 
Longueuil,  Robineau  de  Bdcancour,  Chartier  de 
Lotbiniire,  Juchereau  de  Maure,  Fleury  d' 
Eschambault,  Tarien  de  Lanaudiiire,  Couillard  de 
Beaumont,  Morel  de  la  Durantaye,  Deschamps 
de  la  Bouteillerie,  Berthier  de  Villemure,  Mar- 
ganne  de  Lavalterie,  and  Le  Gardeur  de  Tilly 
were  careful  enough  to  clear  hfteen,  twenty,  or 
twenty-five  arpents  of  their  domain  under  their 
own  names  in  order  to  show  that  they  were  actual 
occupants  of  the  soil.     Others  did  not  take  so 


much  trouble  and  were  deprived  of  the  grant  of 
land  they  had  received.  The  seigneurs  also  could 
in  turn  cancel  any  patent  of  that  kind  they  had 
issued  in  favour  of  any  intended  settler  who  had 
neglected  to  make  a  clearance  on  his  lot  and  to 
reside  there.  Colonization,  after  tho  system  thus 
adopted  in  French  Canada,  was  a  building  four 
stories  high  on  paper.  The  King,  at  the  top, 
thought  he  had  better  not  have  too  pronounced  a 
siiare  in  the  work,  and  he  therefore  passed  it  on  to 
the  Hundred  Partners,  who  in  turn  transferred 
the  responsibility  to  the  Seigneurs.  The  latter 
slipped  the  whole  of  it  on  the  shoulder  of  the  cen- 
sitaires,  so  that  the  lower  story  only  sprung  out 
of  the  soil,  and  the  habitants  became  the  real 
founders  of  New  France. 

We  have,  however,  several  cases  of  landlords 
mentioned  by  various  historians  as  being  notice- 
able for  their  aggressive  spirit  of  colonization,  al- 
though they  did  not  accomplish  very  much  in 
fact.  These  were  Cavelier  de  la  Salle,  LeMoine 
de  Longueuil,  Robineau  de  B6cancour,  Hertel  de 
Lafrenierfe,  Godefroy  de  Lintot,  Leneuf  de  la 
Poterie,  Chartier  de  Lotbinicrc,  and  Deschamps 
de  la  Bouteilierie.  Let  us  look  at  their  record ! 
La  Salle  gave  up  his  seigneury  of  Lachine  before 
doing  very  much  for  it ;  he  took  Cataraconi,  and 
in  his  last  years  had  three  or  four  settlers  on  it. 
LeMoine  was  an  officer  of  the  government  and  a 
fur  dealer  ;  his  sons  managed  to  do  something  for 
Longueuil.  Robineau  went  to  Bt^cancour  to  trade 
with  the  Indians  ;  he  induced  a  certain  number  of 
Abenakis  from  Maine  to  come  and  form  a  village 
near  him  in  order  to  facilate  his  transactions,  and, 
as  he  said,  to  await  the  time  when  the  neighbor- 
ing seigneuries  would  become  occupied  by  regular 
inhabitants.  Hertel,  Godefroy,  Leneuf,  dealt 
chiefly  with  their  commerce,  and  spent  little 
money  or  time  on  their  domains.  Chartier  was 
a  judge  in  Quebec,  and  also  did  very  little. 
Deschamps  lived  on  his  pay  as  a  military  officer. 

After  referring  to  these  facts,  it  must  be  added 
that  the  lands  of  these  six  or  seven  gentlemen 
were  not  without  settlers  by  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  but  this  happened  on  account  of 
the  particular  facilities  they  offered  to  those  will- 
ing to  open  up  farms  for  themselves,  as  in  the 
cases  of  LeMoine  and  Robineau.  I  <'  ■>  not  speak 
here  of  the  landlords  whose  lands  never  received 
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any  censitaires  until  the  middle  of  the  ei^rhteenth 
century. 

The  names  of  the  Seigneurs  who  had  the  largest 
number  of  settlers  on  their  land  in  1681,  and  who 
had  also  the  largest  farms  of  their  own,  were  as 
follows  :  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpiceand  Repentigny, 
Boucher,  Varennes.Contreccenr,  St.  Ours,  Villerai, 
Giffard.  Personally  each  of  these  h.id  cleared 
from  80  to  150  arpents,  thereby  obtaining  for 
seven  or  eight  localities  advantage  over  the  fifty 
others  which  had  been  started.  The  settlers 
were  at  liberty  to  select  the  piece  of  ground  they 
preferred,  and  the  seigneur  had  to  deliver  them  a 
title  to  it.  As  I  have  stated  elsewhere,  the  seig- 
neur was  supposed  to  help  the  settler  in  other  ways, 
but  it  was  understood  that  his  private  means 
usually  did  not  allow  him  to  do  so.  The  censi- 
taires, seeing  this,  arranged  amongst  themselves 
the  opening  of  roads,  the  erection  of  mills,  etc., 
and  for  that  purpose  generally  combined  together 
the  resources  of  seven  or  eight  neighboring  fami- 
lies in  order  to  procure  for  their  sons  the  same 
number  of  farming  lots  alongside  of  each  other, 
thus  enabling  them  all  to  work  in  community 
when  required.  Provided  they  paid  the  seigneur 
the  three  or  four  sous  per  arpent  lor  their  clear- 
ance all  was  right.  It  is  sometimes  asked  why 
they  were  all  censitaires  or  holders  under  feudal 
tenure,  and  not  farmers  renting  the  soil.  This 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  a  farmer  gets  the  land  in 
a  state  of  cultivation  from  the  landlord,  and 
divides  the  profit  with  him,  but  no  seigneur  had 
yet  gone  so  far  as  to  clear  a  farm  for  himself,  and 
consequently  could  not  rent  what  he  did  not 
possess.  The  simple  system  of  granting  a  portion 
of  the  forest  with  land  underneath  to  the  settler 
and  saying  to  him  "  do  as  you  please  "  suited  the 
seigneurs  best.  I  have  observed  that  before  1673 
all  the  settlers  went  to  the  north  shore  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  and  that  after  that  date 
their  sons  migrated  to  the  south  shore  and  to 
River  Chambly.  This  explains  why  the  seigneuries 
of  the  south  shore  were  so  slow  in  their  progress. 
Surely,  if  any  landlord  from  Laprairie  to  Kamour- 
aska  had  possessed  the  means  of  recruiting 
men  in  France,  he  would  have  brought  them 
out  to  his  domain  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
coming  of  the  people  from  the  other  side  of 
the  river. 


The  reader  may  wish  to  know  the  origin  of  the 
information  embodied  in  this  paper.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  indicate  it.  The  following  documents 
are  to  be  found  in  public  libraries  and  elsewhere  : 
the  Charter  of  the  Hundred  Partners,  1627 ;  the 
grant  of  all  the  Seigneuries  from  1627  to  1760 ;  the 
Edicts  and  Ordinances  regulating  the  Seigneurial 
Tenure ;  the  notarial  acts  made  between  the 
landlords  and  the  censitaries ;  the  decisions  of 
high  and  inferior  Courts  of  Justice  in  regard  to 
conflicting  interests  of  the  Seigneurial  regime;  the. 
nominal  census  of  the  population  from  1666  to 
1750;  the  official  statements  called  aveux  et 
di'nombrement ;  also  Foi  et  Hommages ;  the  cadas- 
trale  map  of  1709;  the  bulky  correspondence  sent 
to  the  French  Minister  of  the  Colonies  by  the 
Governors-General  and  the  Intendants.  All  these 
contain  far  more  than  we  might  expect  on  the 
subject  of  such  a  small  community  as  French 
Canada  was  before  1760. 

Anyone  who  has  studied  this  abundance  of 
documents  must  be  surprised  at  the  meagre  infor- 
mation furnished  by  the  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
century  concerning  the  whole  of  the  Seigneurial 
system,  or  particular  portions  of  it.  It  is  evident 
that  they  paid  little  attention  to  what  had  re- 
mained practically  a  dead  letter.  Some,  like  La 
Hontan  and  LaPotherie,  see  nothing  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  New  France  but  the  fur  trade,  the 
Je'suit  relations,  Marie  de  I'lncarnation,  and  the 
Hospitalers  of  Quebsc.  Leclercq  and  Charlevoix 
do  not  go  beyond  the  conversion  of  the  Indians 
and  the  fur  trade,  and  when  they  speak  of  the  habi- 
tants it  is  without  a  word  as  to  how  they  came 
here  or  their  manner  of  settlement,  apart  from  the 
clergy  and  the  merchants.  Charlevoix  makes  an 
exception  in  one  case  when  he  says  plainly  that 
for  want  of  pecuniary  means,  neither  the  seig- 
neurs nor  the  military  officers  were  able  to  prop- 
erly colonize  the  country.     This  was  in  1720. 

It  has  never  been  definitely  ascertained  who 
was  the  author  of  the  peculiar  division  of  land, 
so  universally  adopted  in  Lower  Canada — that  is 
to  say  the  oblong  square  with  its  narrow  frontage 
on  the  river.  I  believe  it  originated  in  the  brain 
of  Jean  Bourdon,  the  first  surveyor-general.  He 
made  the  seigneuries  six  miles  on  the  river,  by  six 
or  ten  miles  deep,  and  the  seigneurs  following  that 
method,  divided  each  lot  by  two,  three,  or  four 
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arpents  at  the  front,  with  forty  or  eighty  deep, 
thus  causing  the  houses  to  be  erected  close  to 
each  other  on  the  frontage,  and  leaving  the  public 
road  between  them  and  the  river.  It  facilitated 
communication,  especially  during  the  winter, 
but  rather  favoured  the  Iroquois  in  their  depre- 
dations. An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Intendant 
Talon,  as  early  as  1670,  to  form  villages  after  the 
practice  of  France,  but  the  habitants  did  not 
accept  his  scheme,  and  the  long,  narrow  farms 
spread  from  Quebec  to  Montreal  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  1720,  sleighs 
or  carts  could  travel  the  180  miles  of  that 
distance  through  a  sort  of  street  lined  all 
the  way  with  houses,  standing  every  half 
mile  or  so  for  the  incidental  comfort  of  the 
travellers. 

By  the  time  the  population  of  Quebec,  or  French 
Canada,  had  increased  to  18,000  souls,  say  at  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV,  in  1715,  a  number  of  the 
original  Seigneurs  had  already  sold  their  rights  to 
the  sons  of  well-to-do  habitants,  and  when  we 
come  nearer  the  period  of  the  conquest  many  of 


these  Seigneurs  were  of  the  habitant  stock,  the 
latter  having  acquired  wealth  by  their  industry 
and  economy. 

Let  us  make  a  recapitulation.  The  scheme 
conceived  by  Richelieu  and  the  resurrection  of 
the  same  by  Louis  XIV,  might  have  created  a 
colony  of  a  million  souls  and  more,  had  it  not 
been  given  into  the  too  uncontrolled  hands  of 
seigneurs  and  merchants.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  we  deduct  the  contingent  of  settlers,  procured 
by  Colbert  and  the  King  from  1663  to  1672,  it  is 
a  question  whether  Canada  was  ever  properly 
recognizable  as  an  agricultural  colony  under  the 
French  regime.  It  was  a  fur  trade  concern  first  of 
all.  Later,  as  we  have  seen,  it  did  develop  into 
a  small  farming  community.  The  Seigneurial  Ten- 
ure acts  were  introduced  for  its  social  organization 
and  development  by  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIV, 
but  these  written  instruments,  unsuited,  as  they 
were  to  our  peculiar  circumstances,  proved  an 
ultimate  failure,  and  are  to-day  a  legislative  mon- 
ument of  good  intentions  without  any  practical 
value. 
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THE  ABOLITION  OF  THE  SEIGNEURIAL  TENURE 


BY 


THB  HON.  ALPHONSE  DESJARDINS,  ex-M.F. 
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THE  following  Resolutions  were  adopted 
by    the    Legislative    Assembly   of    the 
United  Canadas  on  the  26th  of  June, 
1850,  on   motion   of  the    Hon.  L.   H. 
{afterwards  Sir  Louis)  Lafontaine  : 

"  First.  That  Seigneurial  Tenure  in  Lower 
Canada  has  become  a  matter  of  public  interest 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Legislature  to  consider, 
and  more  so  since  the  question  has  aroused  public 
interest  to  a  high  degree  :  that  consequently  it  is 
important  that  this  Tenure  should  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  be  converted  into  a  free  tenure, 
while  protecting  and  regulating  equitably  all  the 
interests  concerned.  Second.  That  the  said  com- 
mutation of  tenure  can  take  place  only  by  grant- 
ing an  adequate  indemnity  to  those  who  shall 
suffer  loss  of  their  just  rights  by  its  operation." 

This  marks  the  first  decisive  step  taken  by 
Parliament  towards  enacting  legislation  which 
finally  effected  a  revolution  in  the  civil  institutions 
and  economic  condition  of  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec, and  in  fact  pointed  out  the  road  which  was 
followed  in  framing  the  Abolition  Act  of  1854. 
The  question  of  Seigneurial  Tenure  has  long 
since  become  a  subject  of  purely  historical  inter- 
est to  the  people  of  Quebec,  but  for  many  years 
it  was  the  principal  issue  in  violent  political  con- 
tests. During  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  question 
constantly  came  to  the  top  as  a  subject  of  "  irre- 
pressible conl^ict "  at  the  hustings  and  in  the 
press,  until  Parliament  itself  could  no  longer 
ignore  it.  But  even  then  there  were  many  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  a  speedy  and  satisfactory 
solution.  As  in  every  great  political  conflict,  the 
men  who  were  seriously  desirous  of  achieving  a 
reform  which  they  recognized  to  be  just  and 
necessary  had  to  contend  against  the  prejudices 
and  exorbitant  expectations  aroused  amongst 
the  masses  by  demagogues  who  cared  for  nothing 
but  popularity.     Then,  again,  the   country  was 
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passing  through  a  period  of  agitation  and  of 
general  re-organization  which  demanded  a  great 
deal  from  the  wisdom  of  legislators  whose  atten- 
tion was  continuously  engrossed  by  various  cares. 
The  Rebellion  of  1837-38  and  the  political  changes 
which  followed  for  several  years  made  it  impos- 
sible to  think  of  taking  up  the  question,  while  the 
state  of  excitement  amongst  the  people  and  the 
hatred  existing  between  the  various  factions 
would  have  prevented  the  acceptance  of  any 
statesmanlike  measure  of  reform. 

After  the  Uniqn  of  1841,  the  first  care  of  the 
new  Legislature  was  to  define  its  own  powers  and 
to  obtain  the  recognition  of  the  rights  and  influ- 
ence which  it  claimed  as  its  just  share  of  the 
Government.  Then  it  had  to  settle  that  thorny 
question  of  the  indemnity  to  the  victims  of  the 
rebellion  which  threatened  at  one  time  to  be  the 
cause  of  a  much  more  serious  uprising  than  the 
one  which  had  been  the  primary  cause  of  the 
trouble.  As  it  was,  a  riot  occurred  in  the  streets 
of  Montreal,  and  the  violence  of  the  agitation 
only  decreased  gradually  after  the  burning  of  the 
Parliament  buildings  in  that  city.  But  this  latter 
event,  with  the  consequent  change  in  the  capital 
and  removal  of  the  Departments,  caused  consider- 
able delay  in  legislation.  Nevertheless,  amidst 
all  these  troubles  of  a  political  character,  the 
country  had  developed  rapidly,  and  this  in  turn 
created  demands  of  a  pressing  nature.  Important 
changes  were  made  in  the  customs  tariff,  canals 
were  opened  to  connect  the  great  lakes  with  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  railways 
were  encouraged,  the  interests  of  education,  so 
long  neglected,  at  last  received  attention,  the 
judiciary  was  reformed  and  colonization  was  en- 
couraged. But  all  this  took  up  much  of  the  time 
of  Parliament. 

Finally,  while  Lower  Canada  demanded  the 
abolition  of  the  Seigneurial  Tenure,  Upper  Can- 
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ada  was  violently  a^ritatcd  over  the  question  of 
the  ClerRy    Reserves.     AithouBh   there   was   no 
connection  whatever  between  these  two  questions, 
each  served  to  delay  the  settlement  of  the  other, 
though    each    ultimately    helped    the    other    in 
obtaining  a  final  solution.     While  the  people  of 
one  Province  were  making  every  possible  effort  to 
find  a  solution  of  the  problem  which  particularly 
interested   them   they  for  a  long  time  paid   no 
attention  to  the  demands  of  the  other  Province 
for  a  reform  which  did  not  concern  them  directly. 
Thus    it   was    that  despite   numerous    petitions 
and  a  pronounced  agitation,  the  Legislature  diil 
not  take  action  on  the  question  of  the  Seigneurial 
Tenure  until  the  date  above  mentioned.     After 
the  adoption  of  the  two  resolutions  quoted,  how- 
ever, it  set  to  work  earnestly.     A  Special  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  was  immediately  appointed 
to  study  the  ways  and  means  of  accomplishing 
the   desired   object.     Although    this    Committee 
met  without  delay,  it   was  not  able  to  make  its 
report  until  the  following  session  of  1851. 

The  Report  assumed  the  form  of  drafts  of  two 
bills.  The  first  of  these  bills  defined  the  respec- 
tive rights  of  the  seigneurs  and  of  the  censitaires, 
the  other,  which  was  tiie  sequel  of  the  first, 
authorized  the  redemption  of  the  seigneurial 
obligations,  and  converted  the  Seigneurial  Tenure 
into  a  free  tenure.  The  Hon.  L.  T.  Drummond 
submitted  the  two  bills  to  the  Legislature, 
with  the  approval  of  Mr.  Lafontaine,  the  Gov- 
ernment loader.  But  the  latter  considered  that 
the  principles  and  interests  involved  in  this 
legislation  were  of  so  serious  a  nature  that, 
despite  his  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  agita- 
tion, he  refused  to  press  the  adoption  cf  the 
bills,  so  as  to  give  time  for  more  mature  con- 
sideration of  every  detail.  Such  was  the  degree 
of  impatience  which  public  opinion  had  reached, 
however,  that  Mr.  Lafontaine's  own  friends  blamed 
him  for  the  new  delay,  and  refused  to  accept  the 
explanations  of  one  who  had  up  to  then  been  their 
trusted  leader.  The  premature  retirement  of  Mr. 
Lafontaine  from  public  life  which  followed  has 
been  ascribed  in  fact  to  this  difference  of 
opinion  between  himself  and  his  followers. 

However  that  may  be,  at  the  Session  of  1853 
Mr.  Drummond  again  submitted  his  bills  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly.     The  time  for  the  supreme 


struggle  had  arrived.  The  debate  was  long  and 
heated.  The  Seigneurs  were  given  the  privilege 
of  pleading  their  case  at  the  bar  of  the  House, 
and  Mr.  Dunkin,one  of  the  foremost  advocates  of 
the  time,  appeared  for  them.  But  all  his  eloquence 
was  wasted  upon  the  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  House,  who  passed  the  bills,  although  with 
a  difference  of  opinion  on  certain  matters  of 
detail.  Yet  the  fight  was  not  over.  The  members 
of  the  Legislative  Council  refused  by  a  large  major- 
ity to  approve  the  bills,  under  the  pretense  that 


The  Hon.  J.  E.  Cauchon. 


they  were  not  sufficiently  informed  as  to  the  con- 
sequences which  might  result.  As  the  Council 
had  previously  been  charged  with  being  system- 
atically opposed  to  everything  which  favoured  the 
people  of  Lower  Canada,  it  became  immediately 
after  this  last  vote  the  object  of  violent  attacks. 
The  agitation  which  had  been  going  on  for  some 
time  to  secure  the  election  of  the  Councillors  by 
the  people  became  general,  and  was  finally  suc- 
cessful. A  measure  making  the  Council  elective 
was   presented   by  the  Hon.   J.   E.  Cauchon  ia 
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1855,  passed  in  iMjO,  and  remained  in  force  until 
Confederation. 

When  the  Legislature  met  again  in  1854  an 
agreement  was  reached  between  the  representa- 
tives of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  which  assured 
the  settlement  of  the  two  burning  (piestions  which 
had  so  long  agitated  the  two  Provinces.  The 
Hon.  John  A.  Macdonald,  then  Attorney-General 
for  Upper  Canada,  presented  the  measure  abolish- 
ing the  Clergy  Reserves,  and  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Drummond,  Attorney-General  for  Lower  Canada, 
again  submitted  the  Bill  abolishing  Seigneurial 
Tenure.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  unimport- 
ant changes,  it  was  identical  with  the  Bill  passed 
at  the  previous  session  and  thrown  out  by  the 
Council.  But  this  time  the  Councillors  resolved 
to  pursue  a  policy  of  conciliation,  and  they  were 
satisfied  with  making  several  amendments  to  the 
liill.  These  were  accepted  by  the  Assembly,  and, 
in  fact,  really  improved  the  measure.  The  pre- 
amble of  the  Act  as  adopted  read  as  follows : 

"  Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  abolish  all  feudal 
rights  and  dues  in  Lower  Canada,  whether  bear- 
ing on  the  censitaire  or  the  seigneur,  and  to 
provide  for  compensation  to  the  latter  for  all 
profitable  rights  to  which  he  is  at  present  legally 
entitled  and  of  which  he  shall  be  deprived  by  said 
abolition  ;  and  whereas  in  consideration  of  the 
great  advantages  which  must  be  derived  by  the 
Province  from  the  abolition  of  the  said  feudal 
rights  and  dues  and  the  substitution  of  a  free 
tenure  to  that  under  wh'ch  the  properties  subject 
thereto  have  heretofore  been  held,  it  is  expedient 
to  assist  the  censitaire  to  redeem  the  said  obliga- 
tions, more  particularly  as  to  those  which,  while 
they  bear  heavily  on  industry  and  the  spirit  of 
enterprise,  cannot,  owing  to  their  nature,  be  ren- 
dered redeemable  otherwise,  without  oppression 
and  injustice  in  many  cases ;  therefore  be  it 
enacted,  etc." 

The  work  of  reform,  however,  did  not  end  with 
the  enactment  of  this  measure.  After  having 
decreed  that  the  Seigneurial  Tenure  was  abolished, 
there  yet  remained  the  very  complicated  task  of 
ascertaining  what  were  the  rights  which  it  had 
been  intended  to  suppress  and  to  distinguish 
them  from  certain  practices  profitable  to  the 
seigneur,  but  which  had  been  introduced  without 
the  sanction  of  law  and  which  really  constituted 
the  abuses  which  had  brought  about  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  whole  system.  The  abuses  were  to 
be  summarily  suppressed  without  compensation. 


while  an  indemnity  had  to  be  given  for  legitimate 
rights.  To  carry  out  this  investigation  and  to 
decide  the  cases.  Parliament  created  a  special 
court  comprising  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  and  of  the  Superior  Court,  all  of  whom 
ranked  high  in  public  esteem.  Among  them 
were  Sir  Louis  Hypolite  Lafontaine,  who  presided, 
and  Judges  Bowen,  Aylwin,  Duval,  Caron,  Day, 
Smith,  Vanfelson,  Mondelet,  Meredith,  Short, 
Morin  and  Badgley.  The  names  of  these  men 
were  sufficient  to  insure  the  highest  authority  to 
the  new  tribunal.  As  noon  as  they  were  announced 
the  people  felt  that  justice  would  be  rendered, 
and  the  efforts  of  a  small  band  of  demagogues  to 
continue  the  agitation  were  from  that  moment 
fruitless. 

The  Seigneurial  Court  met  for  the  first  time 
on  the  4th  of  September,  1855,  and  it  rendered 
its  judgment  in  the  month  of  May  following. 
The  remarks  of  Sir  Louis  Lafontaine  and  the 
arguments  of  the  lawyers  who  appeared  before 
the  Court  are  interesting  and  important.  One  of 
the  latter,  Mr.  Angers,  speaking  of  the  system  of 
Seigneurial  Tenure,  declared  that :  "  While  this 
regime,  which  was  far  more  oppressive  and  tyran- 
nical in  France  than  it  ever  was  in  this  country, 
disappeared  in  our  old  motherland  only  after  a 
great  political  and  social  upheaval ;  here,  modified, 
softened,  and  shorn  of  the  odium  of  antique  servage, 
it  has  been  easily  and  peacefully  abolished  by 
legislation  and  the  Courts." 

It  may  truly  be  said  that  the  feudal  regimd  was 
introduced  in  Canada  by  the  first  groups  of  set- 
tlers who  came  from  France.  The  commission 
of  the  Sieur  de  la  Roche,  Lieutenant-General  and 
Governor  "espaysdu  Canada,  Hochelaga,  Terres- 
Neuves,  Labrador,  Riviere  de  la  Grande  Baie," 
etc.,  dated  January,  1598,  gave  him  power  to  con- 
cede lands  and  to  create  Seigneuries,  etc.  The 
second  concession  is  dated  the  27th  of  February, 
1626,  and  is  that  made  to  Louis  Hebert,  who  has 
been  known  as  the  first  Canadian  farmer.  The 
patent  was  issued  by  th§  Due  de  Ventadour,  then 
Viceroy  of  New  France,  and  authorized  him  to 
possess  his  domain  en /ie/ noble  for  himself  and  his 
heirs.  But  the  first  mtroduction  of  the  Seign- 
eurial system  on  a  large  scale  came  through  the 
creation  of  the  Compagnic  des  Cent  Associ^s. 
The  charter  of  the  Company  was  prepared  by 
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Richelieu,  and  when  the  domain  thus  conceded 
reverted  to  the  Crown  in  1663  the  regime  was 
continued  by  Louis  XIV.  Indeed,  the  territorial 
and  social  conditions  created  by  the  system  were 
closely  akin  to  those  existing  in  old  France  ;  but 
the  circumstances  were  such  that  its  object  and 
character  became  very  different.  Here,  the  lands 
conceded  had  not  been  concpured  from  an  agri- 
cultural people,  and  the  grants  were  not  made  to 
repay  services  rendered.  The  land  then  covered 
with  forests  was  given  as  compensation  for 
charges  imposed   on  those  receiving  them,  and 


Nil  ■  ' 


the  Hon.  Alphonse  Uesjardiiis. 

foremost  amongst  these  obligations  was  that  of 
clearing  and  colonizing  the  conceded  territory. 
The  feudal  system  was  adopted,  not  because  there 
was  a  desire  to  create  privileges,  but  because  it 
was  considered  the  best  means  of  promoting  set- 
tlement. It  gave  to  each  group  of  intending 
settlers  a  leader,  who  became  interested  in  attract- 
ing others  by  offering  the  most  favourable  condi- 
tions. To  distinguish  the  difference  in  the  object 
pursued  it  is  sufficient  to  note  the  obligations  im- 
posed on  the   Canadian  seigneurs  as  compared 


with  the  privileges  which  the  old  French  nobility 
enjoyed. 

The  seigneur  was  a  vassal  of  the  King  from 
whom  he  had  received  his  free  grant,  and  to  whom 
he  owed  fealty.  He  was  bound  to  clear  his  lands 
within  a  stated  time.  He  could  not  sell  without 
having  fulfilled  his  obligations  ;  but  he  was  bound 
to  rent  his  land  for  a  very  small  sum,  and  the  cemi- 
taire  was  in  turn  obliged  to  carry  out  the  condi- 
tions of  settlement.  For  the  benefit  of  the  settlers 
the  seigneur  had  to  erect  a  mdl,  but  he  was 
conceded  the  right  of  banality  in  return.  The 
sort  of  tax  imposed  on  transfers  of  property  was 
intended  to  retain  the  settler  on  his  farm  rather 
than  for  the  benefit  of  the  seigneur.  If  the  trans- 
fer was  in  direct  line  there  was  no  tax.  In  this 
respect  the  seigneur  himself  was  subject  to  a 
much  heavier  burden,  since  in  case  of  sale  one- 
fifth  of  his  land  reverted  to  the  Crown.  In  many 
cases  these  regulations  had  the  desired  effect. 
Pecuniary  reason  being  in  accord  with  the 
natural  family  pride,  the  descendants  retained  the 
property  which  had  belonged  to  their  forefathers. 
Many  farms  in  the  Province  are  still  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  pride  themselves  upon  being  the 
lineal  descendants  of  the  first  occupants  of  the 
grant. 

Hut  with  changing  conditions  the  Seigneurial 
dues  became  an  increasing  burden.     They  came 
to  be  considered  as  a  tax  upon  improvements ; 
and  that  was  the  principal  reason  for  the  abolition 
of  the  whole  system,  since  the  burden  tended  to 
paralyse  the  enterprise  of  the  owners  of  lands. 
Can  it  be  said,  withal,  that  the  feudal  regime,  as 
introduced  in  Canada,  was  so  radically  bad  as 
one  might  be  led  to  believe  by  the  violence  of  the 
attacks  directed  against  it  during  the  years  which 
preceded   its  abolition  ?      The    best    authorities 
agree  that  it  was  not.     Sir  Louis  H.  Lafontaine 
sums  up  the  opinion  of  many  historians  when  he 
says :  "  The  feudal  regime  introduced  in  Canada 
by  the  Kings  of  France,  and  modified  afterwards 
by  special  law  to  adapt  it  to  the  conditions  of  a 
country  newly  acquired  by  the  Crown — a  country 
covered  with  boundless  forests,  inhabited  only  by 
savage  tribes — has  been  considered  by  impartial 
writers  as  well  fitted  to  promote  settlement  at  the 
beginning.     Indeed,  under  the  conditions  which 
prevailed  when  New  France  was  founded  it  could 
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not  lu;  expected  that  the  majority  of  settlers,  who 
sooner  or  later  were  t(»  become  the  owners  of  the 
soil,  could  bring  with  them  any  other  means  than 
their  energy  and  their  labour  as  contribution  in 
the  work  of  creatiufj  a  new  natinn." 

"  Transferred  to  the  new  colony,  the  feudal 
r^gimi',"  says  M.  Le  Tourncnx,  "  lost  while  cross- 
ing the  sea  all  the  evil  characteristics  wliich  it 
possessed  in  France.  It  lost  its  spirit  of  domina- 
tion and  oppression.  It  was  no  longer  harsh  and 
cruel,  but  mild  and  easy,  protective  and  specially 
adapted  to  the  clearing  and  cultivation  of  the 
land."  "  We  shall  only  observe,"  says  M. 
Ramcau,  "  that  this  institution  was  the  only  one 
through  which  individual  initiative  could  make  up 
for  Royal  inactivity  ;  and  to  it  is  due  a  large  share 
of  the  small  amount  of  good  accomplished  in  the 
country.  If  at  the  same  time  a  healthy  municipal 
system  had  been  established,  if  freedom  of  trade 
had  been  given  and  if  the  settlers  hail  been  taught 
to  follow  the  practice  of  Americans,  who,  wher- 
ever they  go,  have  the  useful  habit  of  meeting 
together  to  discuss  their  common  interests, 
it  is  probable  that  despite  the  scant  assistance 
of  the  mother-country,  the  difference  between 
the  two  colonies  would  have  been  far  less  notice- 
able." 

M.  Suite  has  also  quoted  a  fact  upon  one  occa- 
sion which  proves  that  in  i8jo  the  Seigneurial 
system  was  still  so  popular  that  the  British 
settlers  \vI;o  opened  the  Eastern  Townships  asked 
to  be  put  under  that  regime.  As  to  the  Seigneurs 
this  is  how  that  talented  though  generally  antag- 
onistic writer  expresses  his  views:  "The  whole 
of  the  Seigneur's  life  was  taken  up  by  the  most 
humble  occupations — and  some  have  had  the  wit 
to  compare  them  to  the  courtii*rs  of  Versailles  ! 
On  the  contrary  we  look  upon  them  as  pioneers. 


workers,  patriots.  The  history  of  the  seventeenth 
century  is  filled  with  the  deeds  of  these  devoted 
men  ;  they  clear  the  forest,  they  create  permanent 
settlements,  and,  in  n  word,  do  everything  that 
the  King  never  could  accomplish  and  that  the 
chartered  companies  should  have  done,  as  they 
were  bound  to  tlo." 

Such  was  the  part  played  by  the  Canadian 
Seigneur  under  the  French  regime  and  such  it 
continued  to  be  under  Knglish  rule  until  the  time 
came  for  the  abolition  of  a  feudal  system  called 
for  by  changing  economical  conditions  and  the 
contrast  between  the  old  and  the  new  institutions 
which  had  been  created.  The  French  Canadians 
asked  for  the  change,  but  they  have  never  ceased 
to  respect  and  to  esteem  the  representatives  of 
the  old  Seigneurial  families.  Many  of  the  de- 
scendants of  those  families,  wlio  imitated  the 
public  spirit  of  their  forefathers,  have  ben  elect- 
ed by  the  people  to  the  highest  olTices  in  the 
land.  The  names  of  De  Boucherville,  Masson, 
Joly  de  Lotbinierc,  Harwood,  De  la  Terridro, 
Tessier  and  many  others,  suggest  fit  proof  of  this 
assertion.  There  could  be  no  better  conclusion 
to  this  sketch  than  the  following  words  of  Sir 
L.  H.  Lafoutaine  : 

"  While  I  am  one  of  those  who,  appreciating 
history  with  impartiality,  believe  that  Seigneurial 
Tenure,  until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  has 
given  the  results  that  were  expected  of  it,  I  am 
also  one  of  those,  who,  viewing  calmly  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  since  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  needs  and  the  opinions  of  the 
Canadian  people,  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  laws  which  regulated  this  tenure  and  the 
consequent  relations  between  seigneurs  and 
censilaires  have  cease<l  to  be  in  accord  with  the 
ideas  of  the  community." 
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THE  SEIGNEURIAL  TENURE  IN  QUEBEC-EDITOR'S  NOTES. 


French  Landed  Tenures  before  1887.  A  valu- 
able description  of  the  Scigneurial  system  uiul  its 
operation  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  century  is 
contained  in  a  somewhat  rare  work — Martin's 
History  of  the  Colonies — published  in  London  in 
1843.     The  following  may  be  quoted  here  : 

"\Vh?n  the  country  was  first  settled  by  the 
French,  the  feudal  tenure  was  in  full  vigour  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  naturally  transplanted 
by  the  colonizers  to  the  New  World.  The  King 
of  France,  as  feudal  lord,  granted  to  nobles  and 
respectable  families,  or  to  officers  of  the  army, 
large  tracts  of  land,  termed  seigneuries,  the  pro- 
prietors of  which  are  termed  Seigneurs.  These 
possessions  are  held  immediately  from  the  King, 
tnfief,  or  en  roture,  on  condition  of  the  proprietor 
rendering  fealty  and  homage  on  accession  to  the 
seigneurial  property;  and  in  the  event  of  a  trans- 
fer by  sale,  or  gift,  or  otherwise  (except  in  heredi- 
tary succession),  the  seigneury  was  subject  to  the 
payment  of  a  quint,  or  fifth  part  of  the  whole  pur- 
chase money — which,  if  paid  by  the  purchaser 
inmiediately,  entitled  him  to  the  rabat  or  a  reduc- 
tion of  two-thirds  of  the  quint.  This  custom  still 
prevails  ;  the  Kings  of  Great  Britain  having  suc- 
ceeded to  the  claims  of  the  King  of  France, 

Estimating  the  number  of  acres  of  land  under 
culture  in  Lower  Canada  at  4,000,000  and  the 
seigneurial  grants  of  good  and  bad  land  at  10,- 
000,000  acres,  it  will  be  perceived  that  a  large 
portion  of  territory  is  embraced  under  the  seigneu- 
ries. On  this  account  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
some  explanation  of  the  different  terms  used  in 
relation  to  this  property.  Quints  are  a  fifth  part 
of  the  purchase  money  of  an  estate  held  en  fief, 
which  must  be  paid  by  the  purchaser  to  the  feudal 
lord,  that  is,  the  King.  If  the  feudal  lord  believes 
the  /*/  to  be  sold  under  value,  he  can  take  the 
estate  to  himself,  by  paying  the  purchaser  the 
price  he  gave  for  it,  together  with  all  reasonable 
expenses.  Relie/e  is  the  rent  or  revenue  of  one 
year  for  mutation  fine,  when  an  estate  is  inherited 
only  by  collateral  descent.  Lods  et  ventcs  are  fines 
of  alienation  of  one-twelfth  part  of  the  purchase 
money,  paid  to  the  Seigneur  by  the  purchaser  on 
the  transfer  of  property,  in  the  same  manner  as 


quints  are  paid  to  the  King  on  the  mutation  of 
fief;  and  are  held  en  rotnre,  which  is  an  estate 
to  which  heirs  succeed  equally.     Franc  alue  noble 
is  a  fief,  or  freehold  estate,   held  subject  to  no 
8eigni;urial  rights  or  duties,  and  acknowledging  no 
lord  but  the  King.     The  succession  to  fiefs  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  property  held  en  roture  or  by 
villeuafje.     The  eldest   son,  by  right,   takes   the 
chateau  and  the  yard  adjoining  it,  also  an  arpent 
of  the  garden  adjoining  the  manor-house,  and  the 
mills,   ovens,   or   presses   within    the    seigneury 
belonging  to  him ;    but  the   profit   arising  from 
these  is  to  be  divided  amongst  the  other  heirs. 
Females  have  no  precedence  of  right,  and  when 
there  are  only  daughters,  the  ^?/ is  equally  divided 
among  them.     When  there  are  only  two  sons,  the 
eldest  takes  two-thirds  of  the  lands,  besides  the 
chateau,  mill,  etc.,  and  the  younger   one-third. 
When  there  are  several  sons  the  elder  claims  half 
the  lands,  and  the  rest  have  the  other  half  divided 
among  them.     Censive  is  an  estate  held  in  the 
feudal  manner  subject  to  the  seigneurial  fines  or 
dues. 

All  the  Canadian  habitants,  small  farmers,  arc 
censitaires.  Property,  according  to  the  laws  of 
Canada,  is  either />ro/>r<;,  that  is,  held  by  descent, 
or  acquits,  which  expresses  being  acquired  by 
industry  or  other  means.  Communite  dn  bien  is 
partnership  in  property  by  marriage ;  for  the  wife, 
by  this  law,  becomes  an  equal  partner  in  whatever 
the  husband  possessed  before,  and  acquires  after 
marriage,  and  the  husband  is  placed  in  the  same 
position  in  respect  to  the  wife's  dowry.  This  law 
might  operate  as  well  as  most  general  laws  do  if 
both  husband  and  wife  died  on  the  same  day  ;  but 
very  unhappy  consequences  have  arisen  when  one 
has  predeceased  the  other.  For  instance,  when 
the  wife  dies  before  the  husband,  the  children 
may  claim  half  of  the  father's  property,  as  heirs 
to  the  mother;  and  the  mother's  relations  have 
often  persuaded,  and  sometimes  compelled  them 
so  to  do.  It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  it 
would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  have 
formed  a  law  more  fruitful  of  family  discord,  or 
more  destructive  of  that  affection  which  ought  to 
subsist  between  parents  and  children.     So  fully 
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«cnsil)lo,  ill  fact,  are  tliu  most  »implc  hahitants  of 
tlic  unhappy  opfratum  of  lliin  law,  that  scarc-rly 
any  of  th(  in  in.iiry  without  an  antf  nuptial  con- 
tract, wliicli  baiH  the  amtiuHnite  ilii  hifit. 

The  dot,  or  tlowi  y,  is  the  property  which  the 
wife  puts  into  the  niiiiiniiiiite  Ju  liicn  ;  niovahle 
or  immovable  prnpi-ity.  falling  to  her  hy  tiescent, 
is  -Apiifre,  aiiil  ilots  not  nu-r^je  in  \\\a  cimiitHHite. 
Dower  in  Canaila  iseither  customary  ur  stipulate. 
The  first  consists  of  half  the  property  which  the 
huslianil  was  posscsseil  of  at  the  time  of  marriage, 
anti  half  of  all  the  property  which  he  may  iiilierit 
or  ac(|uirc ;  of  this  the  wife  has  tlie  use  for  life, 
and  tiiu  chiMren  may  claim  it  at  her  death.  If 
they  be  not  of  a^e,  the  wife's  relations,  as  guar- 
dians of  the  children,  can  take  it  out  of  the 
father's  hands,  and  may  compel  him  to  sell  his 
property  and  make  a  division.  Stipulated  dower 
is  a  portion  which  the  husband  gives  instead  of 
tlie  customary  dower.  Those  farmers  who  hold 
lam  I  from  the  Seigneur  en  roture  and  who  may  be 
lormed  tcuaiicicrs  or  ceiisitaircs,  are  subject  to  cer- 
tain conditions,  viz.:  a  small  annual  rent,  from 
23.  6d.  to  5s.  (or  perhaps  more  of  late  years)  for 
each  arpent  in  front  ;  to  this  are  added  some 
articles  of  provision  annually,  such  as  a  pig  or 
goose,  or  a  few  fowls,  or  a  bushel  of  wheat, 
according  to  the  means  of  the  farmer  who  is  also 
bound  to  grind  his  corn  at  the  vionlin  banal,  or 
the  Seigneur's  mill,  when  one-fourteenth  is  taken 
fur  the  lord's  use,  as  mouture,  or  payment  for 
grinding.  The  huh  et  vcntes  forms  another  pari  of 
the  Seigneur's  revenue.  It  consists  of  a  right  to 
one-twelfth  part  of  the  purchase  money  of  every 
estate  within  the  seigncury  that  changes  its  owner 
by  sale,  or  other  means  equivalent  to  sale,  this 
twelfth  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser,  aftd  is  exclu- 
sive of  the  sum  agreed  on  between  the  latter  and 
the  seller,  and  if  promptly  paid, a  reduction  of 
one-fourth  is  usually  made,  in  the  same  manner 
as  two-thirds  of  the  quints  due  to  the  Crown  are 
deducted  on  prompt  payment.  On  such  an 
occasion,  a  privilege  remains  with  the  Seigneur, 
but  is  seldom  exercised,  called  the  drait  de  retrait, 
which  confers  the  right  of  pre-emption  at  the 
highest  price  offered,  within  fjrty  days  after  the 
sale  has  taken  place. 

All  the  fisheries  within  seigneuries   contribute 
also  to  the  lord's  income,  as  he  receives  a  share 


of  the  fish  caught,  or  an  ecpiivalcnt  in  money  ;  the 
Seigneur  is  privileged  to  fell  timber  anywhere 
within  his  seigneury,  for  the  purpose  of  erect inf{ 
mills,  constructing  new  or  repairing  old  roads,  or 
for  other  work  of  public  and  general  utility.  In 
addition  to  the  foregoing  burdens  on  the  farmer, 
he  is,  ifii  Roman  Catholic,  bound  to  pay  to  his  cur- 
ate one  twenty-sixth  part  of  all  grain  produced, and 
to  have  occasional  assessments  levied  on  him  for 
building  and  repairing  churches,  parsonages, 
houses,  etc.  The  duties  of  the  Seigneur  to  his 
tenants  are  also  strictly  defined.  He  is  bound  in 
some  instances  to  open  t'oads  to  the  remote  parts 
of  his//i/,  and  to  provide  mills  for  the  grindingof 
the  feudal  tenant's  corn  ;  ho  cannot  dispose  by 
sale  of  forest  lamls,  but  ho  is  bound  to  concede 
them  ;  and  upon  his  refusal  to  do  so,  the  applicant 
may  obtain  from  the  Crown  the  concession 
he  requires,  under  the  usual  seigneurial  stipula- 
tions, in  which  case  the  rents  and  dues  appertain 
to  the  King."  The  position  and  extent  of  the 
Seigneurial  grants  were  given  by  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery Martin  (1835)  as  follows  : 

(A'lna'l  an- 
■■'.»ltnt  of  SalRiiauilat         Al    for  cul- 
(iriinit.  livMion    in 

lb*    Saiiin- 
•uritt    mmI 
Arpanli.  Acrn.  Htti. 

(^>ueUc,  including  Anlir(»ti 

and  other  Islei 79  5,639,319  5,656,699  3,6oo.cx» 

Montreal  and  Iitandi 6j  3209,966  3,786,011  5oo,ocx> 

Tiiiee  Kivers  &  St.  Krancit.  35  l,320,J(i8  1,039,707  400003 

(iaipt:' and  Itlei 1  1,547,086  1,318,117  600000 

Total 168  11.676,679  10,800,534    4,100,1:00 

The   Hon.    Louis  Thomas   Drummond,   Q.C., 

was  born  in  Coleraine,  Ireland,  in  181 3.  He 
came  to  Canada  in  1S25  and  entered  upon  a  col- 
legiate course  at  St.  Nicolet  College.  Having 
graduated,  he  entered  a  Law  office  in  Montreal 
in  i8j2  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1836.  He 
rose  at  once  to  a  prominent  position  in  his 
profession  through  being  retained  to  defend  the 
participants  in  the  Rebellion  of  1837-8.  In  ilus 
diiBctilt  position  he  showed  distinguished  ability. 
Having  turned  his  attention  to  politics  he  was 
first  returned  to  Parliament  as  the  Liberal 
member  for  Portneuf  in  1844.  He  sat  for  Shef- 
ford  from  1847  to  1858,  during  which  time  he 
was  in  the  Ministry  as  Solicitor-General  for 
Lower   Canada   from  1848  to  1851,  and  as  At- 
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torney-rienernl  from  1851  to  iH^fi.  lie  wan 
nlno  Attorncy-Ocncr.-il  from  the  nu\  till  the  6th 
of  AuffUHt,  1838.  lie  repru5iciitci|  Lotbinicru  in 
I'arliaini'nt  from  1838  to  iHOi,  aiul  Koiivillo  from 
1 861  to  l86.},  when  he  wasdcft'atcil  at  the  general 
elections  and  retired  from  political  life  upon 
beinK  elevated  to  the  Hunch  in  1864  as  Puisne 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Hench.  lie  re- 
signed his  Judicial  duties  in  1873  ovvin^  to  an 
illness  which  culminated  in  his  death  in  i88j  in 
Montreal.  The  prominent  part  which  ho  took  in 
connection  with  the  Sei(»neurial  Tenure  question 
is  a  well-known  pa^c  uf  Canadian  history. 

Nature  and  Operation  of  the  System.     Dr. 

William  KniRsford  has  written  the  following 
outhoritative  description  of  the  nature  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Seigneurial  Tenure  system— Volume 
VI I.,  page  300,  of  his  History  of  Canada  : 

•'The  question  of  land  tenure  came  before  the 
Council  in  1790,  a  Committee  having  been  named 
to  report  upon  the  comparative  advantage  of 
the  Seigneurial  Tenure  as  established  by  French 
law  and  that  of  the  British  tenure  of  free  and 
common  soccage.*  The  Committee  reported  that 
the  settlement  of  the  Province  had  nuide  slow 
progress  and  was  confined  to  the  lands  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  its  principal  tributary  rivers, 
and  that,  generally,  the  land  a  short  distance 
from  the  main  river  remained  uncultivated  and 
in  the  condition  of  the  original  forest.  This 
backward  condition  was  attributed  to  the  ancient 
tenure,  the  continuance  of  which  must  retard 
all  improvement ;  and  the  introduction  of  the 
British  tenure  of  free  and  common  soccage  was 
advocated  as  essential  to  the  increa^e,  prosper- 
ity and  security  of  the  country.  It  was  con- 
tended that  the  change  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  Seigneurs  themselves,  for  settlement  would 
then  be  accelerated  and  the  land  in  their  pos- 
session would  generally  rise  in  value. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Report  was  to  the 
effect  that  a  measure  of  this  character  could  be 
enacted  only  by  Royal  consent;  and  as  an  ab- 
solute and  universal  change,  although  eventually 
leading  to  satisfactory  results  would  be  a  matter 
of    doubtful    policy,  a    permissive  Act,    which 


'Service  to  the  State  (fealty  and  obedience)  or  the  payment  of  a 
small  and  nominal  rental. 


hIiouIiI  accord  the  new  tenure  to  those  desiung 
it.  would  be  more  advantageous.  Consetpienc 
upon  tlii'su  |)roceedmgs,  an  ordinance  in  accord- 
ance with  this  rocommendation  was  introduced 
into  the  Council.  It  was  immediately  mot  by  a 
piDliiU  on  the  part  of  several  of  the  Seigneurs, 
as  threatening  the  finulamcntal  principle  on  which 
their  property  was  Iwld,  with  the  further  objec- 
tion that  it  would  likewise  be  prejudicial  to  the 
labouring  population.  Amid  this  general  opposi- 
tion, one  Seigneur  only,  M.  Charles  do  Ivinaudii;rt', 
advocated  the  measure.  The  majority  contended 
that  it  would  not  merely  alter  the  tenure  of  land, 
but  would  affect  the  entire  law  of  property  and 
succession.  M.  do  Lanaudiure  wrote,  in  no  mea- 
sured language,  of  the  depressing  influence  of  the 
French  system.  Ho  was  the  fourth  possessor  in 
succession  of  thirty-five  square  leagues,  thinly 
settled.  The  Province,  he  argued,  was  in  its  in- 
fancy and  re(iuired  population.  Was  it  to  be 
hoped  that  foreign  immigrants  would  accept  a 
system  which  they  had  been  taught  to  detest  at 
home  ?  For  his  part,  he  desired  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  resume  the  possession  of  his 
seigneury  and  re-grant  it  to  him  on  the  tenure  of 
free  and  common  soccage. 

No  further  steps  were  taken,  but  the  proceed- 
ing is  worthy  of  notice,  as  being  the  first  measure 
proposed    for   the  abolition   of   the  Seigneurial 
Tenure,  which  was  only  effected   in    1854.     The 
Tenure  was  introduced  with  the  design  of  creat- 
ing a  population  kept  in  check  by  the  controlling 
influence  of  a  superior  class.     It  has  been  argued 
that  it  led  to  a  more  equal  division  of  land,  in 
itself  conducive  to  the  general  happiness,  by  the 
establishment  of  a  well-ordered  agricultural  com- 
munity; and    that   to   no   small    extent  we  may 
trace  to  the  system  the  good  manners  and  invar- 
iable politeness  which  distinguish  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Quebec  parishes.     On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  asserted  that  not  only  the  cemitaire  was 
bound  and    fettered,  but  the   whole    community 
was  enclosed  within  '  hinged  doors  from  earth  to 
heaven,'    that    improvement  was  paralyzed  and 
the  operations  of  the  capitalist  fettered  so  that 
manufactures   and    advance   in  the  economy  of 
life  were  made  almost  impossible. 

The  Seigneur  himself  was  bound  to  co  icede 
land  when  called  upon,  and  was  without  power  to 
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alienate  validly  by  stle  any  part  of  the  seigneury, 
cultivated  or  uncultivated.  The  party  to  whom 
a  concession  was  made  agreed  to  pay  a  rent 
charge,  known  as  '  cens  et  rentes,'  owing  to  which 
he  was  called  the  censitaire.  Ordinarily,  it  con- 
sisted  of  an  annua!  payment  of  about  two  sols 
(sous)  thearpent;*  being  limited  by  no  law — legally 
this  amount  became  a  matter  of  contract.  Even 
during  French  rule  the  Seigneurs  frequently 
inserted  conditions  in  the  deed  of  concession  in 
excess  of  the  rights  possessed  by  them.  Many 
exacted  exorbitant  cens  et  rentes;  in  some  cases 
there  was  a  refusal  to  coi  ede ;  in  others  a  pre- 
mium was  demanded  for  the  grant.  The  irregu- 
larities in  this  respect  led  to  the  intervention  of 
the  French  Government,  which  by  an  Edict  in 
171 1,  enforced,  when  applied  for,  the  grant  of  land 
on  condition  of  payment  of  ground  rent.  This 
provision  was  confirmed  i>  1732.  It  w"  Iso  pro- 
vided, that  seigneuries,  after  two  years'  posses- 
sion, might  be  confiscated  if  proper  steps  to  assure 
settlement  had  not  been  taken.  The  Edict  like- 
wise forbade  the  Seigneurs  to  increase  the  ground 
rents,  and  prohibited  their  selling  the  land,  under 
penalty  of  the  contract  being  declared  null  and 
void. 

The  charge  which  weighed  most  heavily  on  the 
censitaire  and  impeded  the  progress  of  the  coun- 
try was  the  lods  et  ventes.  The  system  operated 
most  injuriously  in  the  cities  and  larger  villages, 
in  the  latter  often  preventing  the  sale  of  property 
and  stopping  all  in;provements ;  and  the  droit  de 
retrait  was  an  impediment  to  a  proprietor's  selling 
his  property  at  a  lower  price  to  a  relative  or  to 
anyone  he  desired  to  serve.  The  Seigneur  posses- 
sed the  right  of  the  banal  mill,  at  which  alone  all 
the  grain  grown  on  the  seigneury  might  be 
ground;  he  receiving  as  his  perquisite  one-four- 
teenth part  of  the  grain  sent  to  the  mill. 

The  Seigneur,  on  his  part,  was  bound  by  certain 
obligations  to  the  Crown;  he  had  to  render /qy 
el  nonia(^e  and  to  pay  the  quint,  the  fifth  part  of 
the  price  on  any  mutation  of  title.  He  never 
possessed  any  of  the  ancient  feudal  rights  as 
they  had  existed  in  France.  The  system  had 
mainly  in  view  the  creation  of  a  class  of  obedient, 
well-ordered  Colonists,  on  the  principle  that  the 

*  Five-sixths  of  an  English  acre. 


Seigneur  did  not  hold  the  land  for  himself,  but, 
consistently  with  the  public  welfare,  as  the  trus- 
tee for  those  who  were  willing  to  work  it.  It  had 
indeed  grown  out  of  the  circumstances  by  wH"ch 
the  country  had  been  placed.  In  1627,  ^^^  Com- 
pany of  the  Hundred  Associates  was  formed  under 
Richelieu's  guidance ;  in  1663  the  Company  aban- 
doned its  rights.  In  1664,  Louis  XIV.  established 
the  Company  des  Indes  Occidentales.  In  1674 
this  Company  remitted  its  charter  to  the  King. 

It  would  appear  by  the  seigneurial  title  deeds 
extant  that  until  1672  the  grant  to  the  Seigneurs 
was  made  by  the  Intendant  on  the  authority  of 
the  Companies.  We  read  in  the  conditions  that 
the  reservation  of  the  mines,  ores  and  minerals  is 
made  in  favour  of  the  King,  or  the  Compagnie 
des  Indes  Occidentales.  The  last  of  these  grants 
are  dated  in  October  and  November,  1672;  they 
bear  the  signature  of  Talon,  whose  efforts  to 
develop  the  fortunes  of  Canada  were  so  able  and 
constant.  After  this  time,  the  grant  was  made 
by  the  Governor-General,  direct  from  the  Crown, 
and  the  reservation  is  made  in  favour  of  the  King 
only,  without  allusion  to  the  Company.  De 
Frontenac  at  this  period  held  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor-General, and  there  is  a  grant  from  him  of 
this  character  on  the  5th  of  August,  1672.  The 
rule  was  followed  until  1674,  and  was  continued 
until  the  conquest,  the  Seigneur  deriving  his 
right  directly  from  the  Crown,  through  the  Gov- 
ernor-General. 

The  abuses  which  had  arisen  under  French 
rule  continued  after  the  conquest.  The  posses- 
sion of  a  seigneury  had  become  to  some  extent  a 
matter  of  commercial  speculation;  high  rents, 
with  onerous  conditions,  were  often  exacted ; 
reserves  were  made  on  the  part  of  the  Seigneur 
of  the  timber  on  the  land  fit  for  building  purposes ; 
the  stone  quarries  were  held  to  be  his  property, 
for  his  own  or  for  the  public  use ;  many  Seigneurs 
claimed  a  right  over  the  river  shore,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  catch  of  fish ;  pretensions  were  like- 
wise advanced  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  unnavi- 
gable  streams  running  through  the  property,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Seigneur  alone  possessed  the 
right  of  constructi.ng  mills  and  carrying  on  manu- 
factories. One  effect  of  the  lods  ei  --entes  was  that 
if  a  habitant  made  any  improvement  on  his  lot 
and   after  his  death  the   family  disposed  of  the 
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property,  they  had  to  pay  the  Seigneur  one- 
twelfth  of  the  additional  value  caused  by  these 
improvements. 

In  1845  an  Act  was  passed  permitting  commu- 
tation when  demanded,  but  it  failed  to  have  any 
effect.  It  was  only  by  the  Act  of  1854  that  the 
Tenure  was  abolished.  This  Act  released  the 
land  from  the  charges  with  which  it  was  burdened, 
while  respect  was  paid  to  the  rights  of  the  Seign- 
eur. The  habitant  was  freed  from  all  charge  upon 
his  land,  except  the  small  annual  rent  which,  as 
the  right  of  redemption  was  given,  obtained  the 
character  of  a  light,  privileged  mortgage.  The 
Seigneur  received  payment  for  all  his  other  lucra- 
tive rights  recognized  bylaw, and  the  unconceded 
land  became  his  property,  to  be  held  under  the 
French  law  in  franc  aleu  roturier. 

Thus  it  was  not  until  sixty-four  years  after  the 
first  attempt  to  remedy  the  defects  in  the  Seign- 
eurial  Tenure,  that  the  system  was  abolished. 
The  course  followed  by  Parliament  on  that 
occasion  furnishes  one  of  the  most  pleasmg 
chapters  in  Canadian  history.  This  legislation 
effected  a  peaceful  revolution  in  a  portion  of  the 
agricultural  population,  and  its  influence  and  tend- 
ency, even  now,  are  but  imperfectly  developed. 

Commissioners  were  appointed  to  make  cadas- 
tres of  the  several  seigneuries,  but  before  any 
direct  step  was  taken  a  tribunal  was  constituted 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  determine  what  were 
the  undisputed  rights  of  the  Seigneurs  and  what 
obligations  the  censitares  were  called  upon  to 
redeem.  Judgment  was  rendered  in  May,  1856. 
The  Seigneurs  were  declared  bound  to  concede 
lands  to  censitaires  when  applied  for,  and  to  have 


had  no  power  to  alienate  by  sale  the  uncultivated 
land  ;  no  law  had  established  the  rate  of  the  cens 
et  rentes,  which  was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  contract ; 
and  such  corvees  and  servitudes  as  had  been  agreed 
upon  as  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  eensitaire  were 
recognized. 

The  censitaires  were  declared  the  owners  of 
the  unnavigable  streams  running  through  their 
properties — an  important  decision  in  view  of  the 
claim  of  the  Seigneurs  that  they  alone  had  the 
right  of  erecting  mills  and  of  e'-tablishing  manu- 
factories. The  legality  of  the  lods  et  rentes  was 
beyond  dispute.  The  Legislature  undertook  to 
indemnify  the  Seigneur  in  money  for  the  rights 
declared  to  have  been  his.  The  cost  was  made 
a  national  charge ;  an  amount  approximately 
equal  was  granted  to  the  Upper  Canada  munici- 
palities, and  a  proportionate  grant  was  likewise 
made  to  the  townships  in  Lower  Canada,  where 
the  Soigneural  Tenure  had  never  been  introduced. 
The  total  charge  to  the  Province  of  the  measure 
was  about  ten  million  dollars.  The  Seigneur 
was  thus  indemnified  for  the  lods  et  ventes,  the 
batialite  and  all  other  lawful  charges  imposed 
upon  the  eensitaire,  excepting  the  cens  et  rentes, 
which  were  left  as  they  were.  The  amount  of  the 
cens  et  rentes  on  each  separate  lot  in  a  seigneury 
was  fixed  in  the  cadastre  and  made  a  privileged 
charge,  redeemable  by  payment  of  the  sum  the 
interest  of  which  at  six  pe'  cent,  would  equal  the 
annual  rent  recorded.  The  Seigneur  received 
interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  on  the  esti- 
mated value  of  his  rights  until  paid,  the  estimated 
value-  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown  being  first 
deducted.  The  unconceded  lands  were  granted 
to  him  m  franc  aleu  roturier." 
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THE  controversies  concerning  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  lands  in  Upper  Canada,which 
have  been  called  the  Clergy  Reserves,  were 
conducted  for  nearly  half  a  century  with 
much  zeal  and  ability,  characterized,  however,  by 
an  intense  bitterness  of  party  spirit.  But  what- 
ever may  have  been  thought  or  said  in  defence,  or 
in  condemnation,  of  the  principle  of  religious  en- 
dowments, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons  deemed  it  a  just  and 
righteous  act  under  the  circumstances  Upper 
Canada  was  placed  in  at  that  time,  to  give  per- 
manence to  the  Protestant  Church,  and  provide 
for  its  maintenance,  extension,  and  support. 

After  the  cession  of  Canada  the  greatest  respect 
was  shown  by  the  victors  to  public  and  private 
property,  and  this  was  extended  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  religious  institutions  and  their  wide- 
spread ecclesiastical  possessions.  In  the  articles 
of  the  Capitulation  of  Quebec,  signed  on  Sept. 
20th,  1759,  by  General  Townsend  and  the  French 
commanding  officer,  De  Ramezay,  it  was  expressly 
declared  in  Clause  6  "  That  the  exercise  of  the 
Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  Religion  shall  be 
preserved,  that  safe-guards  shall  be  given  to  the 
houses  of  the  clergy,  to  the  monasteries,  and  to 
the  convents,  and  especially  to  His  Lordship  the 
Bishop  of  Quebec  to  exercise  all  the  functions  of 
his  episcopal  authority,"  etc. 

The  Capitulation  of  Montreal  took  place  on  the 
8th  of  September,  1760,  and  the  Articles  were 
signed  by  General  Amherst.  Still  further  privi- 
leges were  accorded  and  rights  to  property  secured 
to  various  communities.  A  claim  binding  the 
British  Government  to  collect  the  tithes  for  the 
Church  was  struck  out,  and  so  also  was  one  giving 
the  nomination  of  bishops  to  the  French  sovereign. 
With  these  slight  exceptions  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  succeeded  in  retaining  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  granted  to  it  by  the  French  Kings.  And 
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all  the  guarantees  primarily  secured  by  the  articles 
of  capitulation  were  solemnly  confirmed  by  an  Act 
of  the  British  Parliament  called  the  "  Quebec  Act," 
which  was  passed  in  7774  (14  Geo.  3rd  c.  83)  in 
order  to  make  more  effectual  provisions  for  the 
government  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The 
great  privileges  given  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  that  Province,  amounting  in  fact  to  its 
establishment  by  the  terms  of  capitulation,  were 
vigourously  condemned  by  the  New  England  and 
other  American  Colonists.  Their  protests,  how- 
ever, do  not  appear  to  have  attracted  much  public 
attention  in  England,  though  to  them  may  be 
ascribed  the  insertion  of  an  important  clause  in 
the  Quebec  Act.  Clause  5  declares  that  "  His 
Majesty's  subjects,  professing  the  religion  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  may  have,  hold,  and  enjoy  their 
accustomed  dues  and  rights  with  respect  to  such 
persons  only  as  shall  profess  the  said  religion." 
Then  follows  the  wholly  new  Clause,  No.  6,  just 
alluded  to.  "  It  shall  be  lawful  for  His  Majesty, 
his  heirs  or  successors,  to  make  such  provision 
out  of  the  said  accustomed  dues  and  rights  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  Protestant  religion, and 
for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  a  Protestant 
Clergy  within  the  said  Province,  as  he  or  they 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  consider  necessary  and 
expedient. 

This  Act,  however,  though  it  excited  some  in- 
terest among  leading  members  of  the  English 
Church,  was  passed  just  at  the  time  when  the 
American  colonists  were  preparing  to  revolt  from 
British  authority  and  declare  their  independ- 
ence of  the  parent  state.  The  war  commenced 
in  July,  1775,  and  the  attempt  to  conquer  Canada 
was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  insurgents.  In 
this,  however,  they  signally  failed.  The  unhappy 
struggle  with  the  Mother  Country  continued  until 
1782,  when  the  independence  of  the  thirteen 
United  States  was  acknowledged  by  Great  Bri- 
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tain.  During  these  trying  years  the  public  mind 
of  England  was  so  fully  engrossed  with  the 
details  of  the  fierce  struggles  which  were  proceed- 
ing not  only  in  America,  but  with  France  and 
Spain,  that  there  was  no  time  to  consider  the 
ecclesiastical  condition  of  Quebec.  At  the  close, 
however,  of  the  war  a  great  number  of  the 
Americans  who  through  the  struggle  had  remained 
faithful  to  the  flag  of  their  ancestors,  now  that 
they  were  beaten  determined  to  abandon  their 
homes,  to  give  up  all  the  comforts  of  life  they  had 
accumulated  around  them,  their  beautiful  farms 
and  gardens,  and  go  forth  through  manifold  perils 
to  seek  new  homes  in  a  new  land  where  they 
could  enjoy  freedom  and  protection  under  the 
flag  they  loved. 

Accompanying  these  refugees  were  several 
clergymen,  who  afterwards  rose  to  distinguished 
positions  in  the  English  Church.  Officers  and 
disbanded  soldiers  swelled  their  number,  and  emi- 
grants from  Great  Britain  began  to  arrive — 200 
acres  being  allotted  on  very  easy  terms  to  bona- 
fide  settlers  who  wished  to  make  homes  for  them- 
selves and  families.  The  majority  of  these  new 
settlers  were  well  educated,  generally  Protestants, 
and  fully  sensible  of  their  rights  and  privileges  as 
British  subjects.  They  wanted  absolute  free-hold 
tenure  of  their  property,  wholly  untrammelled  by 
seigneurial  or  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and 
protested  against  the  "  Custom  of  Paris,"  being 
the  law  of  Canada.  Great  dissatisfaction  sprang 
up,  and  complaints  were  made  that  they  were 
treated  with  harsh  injustice  and  denied  the  rights 
of  British  subjects.  The  English  Government  at 
once  sought  to  remedy  the  bad  feelings  growing 
out  of  differences  of  race,  creed  and  language. 
Committees  were  appointed  to  consider  the 
alleged  grievances  and  suggest  the  best  means  for 
their  removal.  As  the  result  of  these  enquiries 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  introduced  a  bill 
giving  Canada  a  new  constitution,  based  on  the 
division  of  Quebec  into  two  Provinces,  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada — the  dividing  line  being  the 
Ottawa  River. 

The  main  object   of  the  new  constitution,  as 
explained  by  the  great  statesman,  William  Pitt, 
when  introducing  the  Bill,  was  to  "  put  an  end 
to  the  rivalry  between  the  two  races,  the   dis 
putes  and  uncertainties  respecting  law  and  other 


matters,  which  it  was  hoped  would  exist  no 
longer."  In  view  of  the  privileges  secured  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  the  Quebec 
Act  it  was  also  suggested  to  the  British  con- 
science that  something  by  way  of  compensation 
should  be  given  the  Protestants  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  support  of  religion  among  -the 
devoted  United  Empire  Loyalists  and  other 
English-speaking  settlers  in  Upper  Canada,  of 
whom  a  large  proportion  were  at  that  time  mem- 
bers of  the  English  Church.  It  was  compara- 
tively a  wilderness,  the  inhabitants  in  poor  cir- 
cumstances, and  no  private  or  public  right  or 
privilege  could  there  be  interfered  with  by  such 
grants.  In  accordance  with  this  feeling  clauses 
were  inserted  in  the  Act  which  gave  force  and 
definiteness  to  Clause  6  of  the  Quebec  Act. 

In  "  The  Constitutional  Act "  31  George  3rd, 
1791,  Clause  36,  we  find  the  following:  "And 
whereas  His  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased 
by  message  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  ex- 
press his  Royal  desire  to  be  enabled  to  make  a 
permanent  appropriation  of  lands  in  the  said 
Province  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  a 
Protestant  Clergy  within' the  same  in  proportion 
to  such  lands  as  have  been  already  granted  within 
the  same  by  His  Majesty.  And  whereas  His 
Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  by  his  said 
message  further  to  signify  his  Royal  desire  that 
such  provision  may  be  made  with  respect  to  all 
future  grants  of  land  within  the  said  Provinces 
respectively  as  may  best  conduce  to  the  due  and 
sufficient  support  and  maintenance  of  the  Protes- 
tant Clergy  within  the  said  Provinces ;  therefore 
for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  fulfilling  His 
Majesty's  gracious  intentions  be  it  enacted,  etc." 

The  lands  so  appropriated  were  to  be  as  nearly 
as  could  be  estimated  at  the  time  of  making  the 
grant  equal  in  value  to  the  seventh  part  of  the 
lands  granted  to  the  Loyalists.  Clause  37  adds : 
"  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  and  every 
the  rents,  profits  or  emoluments  which  may  at 
any  time  arise  from  such  lands  so  allotted  and 
appropriated  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  applicable 
solely  to  the  maintenance  and  support  of  a  Pro- 
testant Clergy  within  the  Province  in  which  the 
same  shall  be  situated,  and  to  no  other  use  or 
purpose  whatever."  Clause  38  refers  to  the 
appropriation  of  portions  of  these  lands  to  the 
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erection  of  Rectories.  "  It  is  and  rwiy  be  lawful 
for  His  Majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors,  to  con- 
struct or  erect  within  every  Township  or  Parish 
ore  or  more  parsonage  or  rectory,  or  parsonages 
or  rectories  according  to  the  establishment  of, 
and  from  time  to  time  by  an  instrument  under 
the  great  seal  of  such  Province,  to  endow  every 
such  parsonage  or  rectory  with  so  much  or  such 
a  part  of  the  lands  within  such  township  or  parish 
which  shall  have  been  granted  subsequent  to  the 
commencement  of  this  Act,  as  such  Governor  or 
Lieutenant-Governor   shall   with   the   advice    of 
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The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Dixon. 

such  Executive  Council  deem  to  be  expedient." 

At  the  period  when  these  Acts  were  passed, 
there  was  no  doubt  that  the  terms  Protestant 
Church  and  Protestant  Clergy  referred  exclusively 
to  the  Church  of  England  and  her  clergy.  At 
the  close  of  the  American  Revolution  the  same 
word  was  adopted  by  the  branch  of  the  English 
Church  in  the  States,  to  which  was  added  the 
word  "Episcopal."  It  is  a  term,  however,  not 
used  in  Church  of  England  formularies,  save  in 
the  Coronation  service.     It  was  questioned  for 


the  first  time  in  1818,  when  it  was  affirmed  that 
the  Church  of  Scotland  being  established  in  parts 
of  the  Empire,  the  term  Protestant  Clergy  should 
include  the  members  of  that  communion.  This 
was  zealously  asserted  and  as  zealously  deni(.d. 
T'lC  question  was  referred  to  the  Home  Govern- 
ment and  the  Ministry  submitted  it  to  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown,  who  gave  their  opinion  on 
15th  November,  1819,  that  the  Scotch  Church 
had  a  claim  for  a  share  of  the  rents  and  profits, 
but  no  claim  for  parochial  endowments ;  while 
other  religious  bodies  had  no  claim  whatever. 
This  decision  led  to  much  bitter  controversy,  and 
Earl  Bathurst,  Colonial  Secretary,  announced  in 
July,  1825,  that  His  Majesty's  Government  could 
not  depart  from  the  natural  and  constitutional 
constructions  of  the  Act  of  1791.  He  also  urged 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  with  the  advice  of  the 
E.\ecutive  Council,  to  constitute  such  Rectories 
as  were  required,  and  to  appropriate  portions  of 
the  Clergy  Reserve  lands  for  support  of  the  same. 
On  November  21,  1825,  the  Executive  Council 
reported  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Rectories.  Two  years  before,  the  Legislature  of 
Upper  Canada,  to  allay  doubts  that  had  arisen, 
passed  an  Act  declaring  that  tithes  could  not  be 
claimed  or  received  by  any  Rector  or  Vicar  of  the 
Protestant  Church.  The  Report  of  Council  on 
the  Rectories  was  laid  before  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  but  as  party 
spirit  ran  very  high  he  deemed  it  unadvisable  at 
that  time  to  assume  the  responsibility,  and  at  the 
close  of  1828  he  was  transferred  to  Nova  Scotia 
as  Lieutenant-Governor. 

Nothing  of  importance  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
posed Rectories  took  place  until  the  year  1836, 
though  it  appears  that  Lord  Goderich,  Colonial 
Secretary,  had  pressed  the  question  on  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Sir  John  Colborne  four  years  prev- 
iously. The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
minute  of  Council  adopted  on  15th  January, 
1836  :  "  Pursuant  to  the  views  of  Lord  Goderich 
that  a  moderate  portion  of  land  should  be  assigned 
to  each  Township  or  Parish  for  ensuring  the 
future  comfort  if  not  the  complete  maintenance  of 
the  Rectories;  it  is  respectfully  recommended 
that  no  time  be  lost  in  authorizing  the  Attorney- 
General  to  secure  to  the  incumbents  named  in 
schedules,  and  their  successors,  the  lots  of  land 
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there  enumerated  as  having  been  respectively  set 
apart  for  Glebes."  In  accordance  with  this 
Minute  about  400  acres  were  assigned  to  each  of 
the  parishes  thus  set  apart  as  the  so-called  fifty- 
seven  Rectories.  It  happened,  however,  that  the 
endowment  was  only  completed  in  forty-four 
cases,  so  that  thirteen  were  excluded  from  the 
intended  benefit.  Sir  John  Colborne  was  viru- 
lently attacked,  but  very  unjustly,  as  he  was 
merely  carrying  out  the  orders  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  twice  repeated,  and  endorsed  by  his 
Executive  Council.  Several  attempts  were  made 
to  render  void  the  patents,  but  the  several  courts 
of  law  to  which  the  question  was  submitted 
established  their  validity  beyond  a  doubt.  An 
objectionable  feature  in  these  Rectories  was  that 
the  Governor  had  the  appointment  of  the  incum- 
bents in  his  hands. 

The  usual  custom  was,  however,  for  the  Bishop 
to   nominate  to  the  Governor,  who  accepted  his 
nominee.     By  Act,  Vic.  14-15,  1852,  the  power 
of  appointment  was  transferred  to  the  Church 
Society  of  the  Church  of  England  Diocese.     By 
the  Acts  of  1866  and  1876,  power  was  given  to 
Synods  to  sell  Rectory  lands,  the  interest  of  pro- 
ceeds to  be  applied  to  the  income  of  the  Rectors. 
But  to  return  to  the  Clergy  Reserves.     In  1839 
a  Bill  was  passed  by  the  local  Legislature  calling 
for   the  re-investment  of  this  property  in    the 
Crown,  but  it  was  not  favourably  received  by  the 
Imperial  Government,  on  the  ground  that  no 
settlement  could  be  satisfactory  that  was  not 
made  within  the  Colony.    On  the  6th  of  January, 
1840,  a  message  was  sent  down  by  the  Governor- 
General,  Lord  Sydenham,  proposing  a  Bill  for 
the  final  settlement  of  the  vexed  question.    The 
leading  feature  of  this  Bill  was  that  the  Reserves 
should  be  sold  and  all  the  proceeds,  including 
past  sales,  vested  in  the  Executive  Government 
to  pay  from  the  interest  derived  from  such  invest- 
ments the  stipends  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Churches 
of  England  and  Scotland  or  any  other  bodies  of 
Christians  amongst  whom  the  residue  should  be 
divided.     After  a  severe  struggle  the  Bill  was 
carried    both  in    the   Legislative    Council    and 
House  of  Assembly,  and  the  Governor-General 
congratulated  Parliament  on  passing  a  measure 
which  he  considered  would  forever  allay  the  strife 
which  had  convulsed  Upper  Canadian  society. 


A  few  weeks  later  the  question  was  taken  up  by 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  the  House  of  Lords 
proposed  as  questions  to  the  judges,  whether  the 
words  "  Protestant  Clergy  "  included  the  Church 
of  Scotland.     They  also  declared  that  the  Act 
just  passed  by  the  Legislative  Council  and  As- 
sembly of  Upper  Canada  to  sell  the  Reserves  and 
distribute  the  proceeds,  exceeded  their  authority. 
It  was  felt,  however,  that  this  ever-recurring 
and  burning  question  must  be  settled  for  all  time. 
The  Bishops  and  leading  members  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons  united  in  framing  a  Bill,  and  on 
the  7th  of  August,  1840,  an  Act  was  passed  pro- 
viding for  the  sale  of  the  Clergy  Reserves  and 
distribution  of  the  proceeds.     It   provided  that 
the  moneys  invested  in  England  from  the  sale  of 
one-fourth  of  the  Reserves,  authorized  in  1827, 
should  be  divided  between  the  Churches  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  two-thirds  to  the  former  and 
one-third  to  the  latter,  and  that  the  unappropri- 
ated lands  should  be  sold,  amounting  to  1,800,000 
acres,  and  the  proceeds  be  divided,  one  half  to  be 
given  to  the  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland 
in   the   proportions  above    mentioned,   and  the 
other  half  for  public  worship  and  religious  instruc- 
tion.    This  Act  was  generally  hailed  with  joy  as 
the  close  of  a  long  protracted  warfare,  and  those 
most  interested  in  it  determined  to  assist  as  f.ir 
as  possible  in  making  it  helpful   to   the  objects 
intended. 

For  a  few  years  there  was  peace.  It  was,  how- 
ever, only  the  lull  that  at  times  prevails  before  the 
outburst  of  a  storm.  In  the  spring  of  1846  the 
English  Church  in  Canada  petitioned  the  Provin- 
cial Government  for  authority  to  manage  her  own 
share  of  the  Reserves  on  account  of  the  low  rates 
at  which  the  lands  were  sacrificed.  On  the  29th 
of  April  in  the  same  year  a  Special  Committee  re- 
ported that  the  Imperial  Parliament  considered 
the  question  as  finally  settled,  that  this  view  was 
accepted  by  the  people  of  Canada,  and  that  no 
change  could  be  made.  This  application,  how- 
ever, was  the  spark  that  lay  smouldering  for  a 
time  and  then  burst  forth  into  a  raging  flame.  In 
1851,  the  war  cry  again  rang  through  the  land, 
and  resolutions  introduced  by  the  Government 
demanding  the  appropriation  of  what  was  left  of 
the  Reserves  for  secular  purposes  were  carried  by 
two  of  a  majority. 
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In  the  following  year  the  Hon.  Francis 
Hincks,  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  Government, 
appealed  to  the  Crown,  urging  the  passage  of  an 
Imperial  Act  authorizing  the  Legislature  of  Can- 
ada  to  take  the  control  of  the  whole  property. 
The  demand  and  the  protests  against  it  led  to  a 
widespread  agitation  amongst  the  friends  of  the 
English  Church  in  Parliament.  On  the  3rd  of 
December,  1852,  Sir  William  Molesworth  asked 
Sir  John  Pakington,  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
what  the  intention  of  the  Government  was  with 
respect  to  the  Canadian  Reserves  ?  His  answer 
was,  that  considering  it  as  an  Upper  Canada  ques- 
tion on  which  the  representatives  were  nearly 
equally  divided  and  that  the  majority  which  car- 
ried the  resolutions  consisted  of  a  large  proportion 
of  Roman  Catholic  members  from  Quebec.whose 
religion  had  been  amplyandmunificentlyendowed, 
and  that  the  Act  of  1840  was  part  of  the  arrange- 
ment made  by  the  Act  of  Union  of  the  two  Pro- 
vinces, it  was  not  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  introduce  any  Bill  on  the  subject. 

In  December,  1852,  Lord  Derby's  Administra- 
tion was  overthrown  and  a  coalition  Government 
under  Lord  Aberdeen  succeeded.  One  of  the  early 
acts  of  the  new  Government  was  to  declare  that 
while  willing  to  do  what  they  could  for  the  Church 
they  felt  it  their  duty  to  yield  to  the  Legislature 
of  Canada  the  unrestricted  disposal  of  the  Re- 
serves. On  the  i6th  of  February,  1854,  a  dispatch 
from  the  new  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  to  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  Governor- 
General,  was  published  at  Quebec,  announcing 
the  change  of  policy.  A  few  weeks  later  a  Bill 
was  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  author- 
izing the  Canadian  Legislature  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion as  it  deemed  best,  provided  that  it  should 
not  be  lawful  for  the  said  Legislature  to  amend, 
suspend,  or  reduce  any  of  the  annual  stipends 
which  had  been  given  to  the  Churches  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  or  any  other  religious  bodies 
and  to  which  the  faith  of  the  Crown  was  pledged, 
during  the  natural  lives  of  the  parties  then  receiv- 
ing them.  This  Act  was  passed  on  the  gth  of 
May,  1853.  From  an  examination  of  the  debates 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament  it  appears  that  few  if 
any  either  in  Lords  or  Commons  contemplated 
secularization,  but  that  this  was  the  object  of  the 
opponents  of  the  Reserves  in  Canada  was  the 


burden  of  the  vigourou'  protests  sent  by  Bishop 
Strachan  and  others  '  c  Colonial  Secretary, 
and  it  was  an  argumei  id  forcibly  against  the 
proposed  measure. 

Lord  Elgin  strongly  deprecated  this  idea  in  a 
speech  he  made  at  a  great  dinner  that  was  given 
him  in  London  before  the  Bill  was  introduced.  His 
Lordship  said  that  he  had  often  warned  his  Can- 
adian friends  against  anything  that  might  lead 
the  British  people  to  suspect  that  they  were  capa- 
ble of  abusing  the  powers  confided  to  them,  and 
pointed  out  that  if  they  did  not  pay  the  same 
scrupulous  regard  to  the  rights  of  property  as  the 
people  of  England,  they  could  not  prosper.  He 
thought,  however,  under  the  new  system  of  re- 
sponsible government  that  a  mote  temperate  tone 
would  prevail  among  Canadian  politicians.  In 
the  debate  in  the  Lords,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
maintained  that  if  the  measure  was  passed  the 
Clergy  Reserves  would  stand  precisely  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  Roman  Catholic  endowments. 
He  opposed  the  idea  of  secularization.  Lord  St. 
Leonards  followed  in  a  similar  line  of  argument, 
protesting  against  the  rights  of  the  Protestant 
Clergy  being  destroyed  while  those  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  preserved.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford 
voted  for  the  Bill,  but  declared  that  if  the  ques- 
tion was  one  of  voting  for  secularization,  no  voice 
would  be  more  distinct,  no  vote  more  emphatic 
than  the  negative  he  should  give. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  was  in  favour  of  the  Bill, 
but  as  the  endowments  in  Lower  Canada  were  as 
accessible  to  the  Colonial  Legislature  as  the  Re- 
serves, he  thought  they  would  unite  with  the 
Protestants  in  resisting  secularization.  This  was 
the  general  feeling  in  the  Commons  as  well,  and 
many  of  the  supporters  of  the  Bill  protested 
against  any  confiscation  of  the  Church  property. 
In  1854  there  was  a  general  election  in  Canada 
and  a  coalition  Ministry  was  formed  under  the 
Presidency  of  Sir  Allan  McNab,  with  Mr.  Morin 
as  his  co-adjutor.  The  Reserves  question  was  at 
once  dealt  with,  and  Bishop  Strachan  sent  a 
forcibly  written  protest  to  Mr.  Morin  against  the 
threatened  secularization  embodied  in  the  pro- 
posed measure.  After  a  heated  discussion  in 
both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  it  was  carried, 
however,  by  large  majorities  on  igth  December, 
1854  (18  Vic.  Cap.  3,  C.S.)     By  the  guarantee 
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specially  provided  in  the  Imperial  Act,  the  sti- 
pends of  all  clergymen  and  clergymen's  widows, 
hitherto  charged  on  the  Reserves'  fund,  were  to 
be  paid,  the  Government  being  responsible  for  the 
meeting  of  each  claim.  It  was  obvious,  however, 
to  Bishop  Strachan  and  others  interested  in  the 
question  that  there  were  many  objections  to  the 
clergy  becoming  stipendiaries  of  the  Government 
during  their  lives,  with  all  the  chances  of  change 
and  loss  which  might  occur.  As  a  substitute  the 
idea  of  commutation  of  life  interest  was  pressed 
upon  the   Government,  each   life  being  valued 


Sir  Allan  Napier  JVIcNab,  Bart. 


according  to  the  assurance  tables  as  compiled  by 
Life  Assurance  Companies. 

By  great  exertion  the  commutation  clause 
passed  the  Lower  House,  but  a  large  majority  in 
the  Legislative  Council  had  determined  to  reject 
it.  Dr.  McMurray,  of  Niagara,  had  been  sent 
when  the  struggle  commenced  to  Quebec  to  do 
what  was  possible  in  the  interests  of  the  Church. 
For  several  months  he  remained  in  that  city,  and 
to  his  marvellous  tact  and  persuasive  eloquence 
may  be  ascribed  the  final  approval  of  the  impor- 


tant clause.  Soon  after,  the  sum  of  ;f  184,342 
sterling  was  paid  over  to  the  Church  Society  of 
Toronto.  In  response  to  the  Bishop's  appeal  the 
clergy  who  commuted  gave  up  their  claim  on  the 
capital,  receiving  a  bond  guaranteeing  them  their 
full  incomes  for  life.  By  judicious  management 
the  interest  on  capital  almost  covered  the  claims, 
and  the  S.P.G.  Society  in  England,  with  their 
usual  generosity,  paid  in  the  sum  of  £7,500 
sterling  to  meet  any  unforeseen  contingency.  This 
is  the  origin  of  what  is  called  the  Commutation 
Trust  Fund,  which  has  proved  to  be  of  such 
incalculable  benefit  to  the  English  Church  in 
Ontario. 

At  the  Diocesan  Synod  in  Toronto,  in  1856,  the 
lay  delegates  passed  an  unanimous  resolution 
expressive  of  the  admiration  and  gratitude  with 
which  they  had  witnessed  the  unbounded  liberal- 
ity and  devotion  of  the  Clergy  in  surrendering  to 
the  Church  the  commutation  money  then  lately 
received  by  them  from  the  Government.  Bishop 
Strachan  spoke  with  enthusiasm  on  the  same 
subject  and  declared  that  "By  this  noble  and 
disinterested  act  the  Clergy  have  merited  the  grat- 
itude of  the  Church  in  Canada,  and  won  for  them- 
selvesthecordialapprobationofalltrueChurchmcn 
throughout  the  world."  With  respect  to  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  Mr.  James  Croil,  Treasurer  of  their 
Temporalities  Fund,  in  a  Report  dated  December 
1st,  1867,  states  that  each  of  the  ministers  in  the 
year  previous  to  the  Commutation  Bill  had  been 
in  receipt  of  £150  per  annum,  and  there  were 
sixty-seven  members  entitled  to  commutation. 
The  sum  of  £127,448  sterling  was  therefore 
placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for  their  benefit. 
After  the  passing  of  the  Imperial  Act  and  before 
the  Canadian  Act  of  1834,  eleven  ministers  had 
been  added  to  the  roll.  They  were  refused  com- 
mutation,and  the  sixty-seven  surrendered  £37  los 
each  so  that  the  "  privileged  ministers  "  might 
receive  at  least  ;f  100  per  annum.  The  Roman 
Catholics  who  received  £1,500  per  annum,  of 
which  £500  was  paid  to  Bishop  Phelan  as  Admin- 
istrator Apostolic  of  the  Diocese  of  Kingston, 
received  as  Commutation  £20,932  currency — 
being  the  value  of  the  income  for  twenty  years  at 
six  per  cent,  interest.  All  the  remaining  land 
and  money  was  divided  among  the  municipalities 
for  various  improvements. 
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Orlfcin  and  Objects  of  the  Reserves.  A  num- 
ber of  iinpurtunt  letters  dealing  with  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  ClcrRy  Reserves  were  read  in 
the  Legislative  Council  of  Upper  Canada  during  a 
debate  upon  the  Clergy  Reserves  Bill  on  Jan.  17th, 
1840,  by  the  Hon.  P.  13.  De  Blaquiire.  The  fol- 
lowing  arc  extracts  from  those  which  throw 
special  light  upon  the  subject. 

I.  Major-General  J.  Graves  Simcoe,  Lieut.- 
Governor  of  Upper  Canada  wrote  to  Archbishop 
Moore  of  Canterbury  on  December  30th,  1790, 
as  follows  : 

"  Agreeable  to  the  offer  which  I  made  to  Your 
Grace,  when  I  had  the  honour  of  some  conversa- 
tion with  you  relative  to  the  establishment  of 
Episcopacy  in  Upper  Canada,  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  laying  before  you,  as  concisely  as  possi- 
ble, my  opinions  on  this  very  important  subject. 
I  must  beg  leave  to  premise,  that  I  am  decisively 
of  opinion  that  a  regular  Episcopal  Establish- 
ment, subordinate  to  the  primacy  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, is  absolutely  necessary  in  any  extensive 
Colony  which  this  country  means  to  preserve,  and 
in  particular  if  the  advantages  which  she  aims  at 
are  expected  to  be  derived  and  increased  propor- 
tionably  to  its  degree  of  population.  But  in  re- 
gard to  a  Colony  in  Upper  Canada  which  is  to  be 
blessed  with  the  laws,  and  the  upright  admin- 
istration of  them,  which  distinguishes  and  en- 
nobles this  country,  and  which  Colony  is  pecu- 
liarly situated  amongst  a  variety  of  republics, 
every  establishment  of  Church  and  State  that  up- 
holds the  distinction  of  ranks  and  lessens  the  un- 
due weight  of  the  democratic  influence,  must  be 
indispensably  introduced,  and  will,  no  doubt,  in 
the  hands  of  Great  Biitain,  hold  out  a  purer 
model  of  government,  in  a  practical  form,  than 
has  been  expatiated  upon  in  all  the  theoretic 
reveries  of  self-named  philosophers. 

The  neglect  of  this  principle  of  overturning 
republicanism  in  former  periods  by  giving  support 
and  assistance  to  those  causes  which  are  per- 
petually offering  themselves  to  effect  so  neces- 
sary an  object,  is  much  to  be  lamented  ;  but  it  is 
my  duty  to  be  as  solicitous  as  possible  that  they 
may  now  have  their  due  influence,  if  I  wish  the 


proposed  governnient  to  be  a  permanent  one ; 
and  I  am  happy  to  feel  the  utmost  conviction 
that  the  best  mode  of  population  and  the  best 
line  of  connection  with  the  United  States  is  com- 
bined in  giving  due  support  to  that  Church  Es- 
tablishment which  I  consider  as  necessary  to 
promote  the  national  religion  (of  which  I  am  a 
sincere  and  humble  believer)  and  to  maintain  the 
true  and  venerable  constitution  of  my  country." 

IL  The  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas  (afterwards 
Viscount  Melville),  Secretary  of  State  for  Home 
Affairs  and  the  Colonies,  wrote  to  Lord  Dorchester 
on  the  i6th  of  September,  1791,  in  the  following 
terms : 

"  As  there  does  not,  at  present,  appear  to  be 
sufficient  provision  for  the  support  of  the  Protes- 
tant clergy  either  in  Upper  or  Lower  Canada, 
the  collection  of  tithes  has,  under  the  Act  of  the 
present  year,  been  suffered  to  continue.  .  .  .  But 
Your  Lordship  will  understand  that  it  is  not 
wished  to  continue  this  burden  longer  than 
is 'necessary  for  the  competent  provision  of  the 
clergy.  If,  therefore,  the  proprietors  of  lands, 
liable  to  the  payment  of  tithes,  shall  be  induced 
to  concur  with  Your  Lordship's  recommendation, 
in  providing  a  sufficient  fund  for  clearing  the 
reserved  lands  and  for  building  parsonage  houses 
on  the  several  parsonages  which  may  be  endowed 
under  the  Act  of  the  last  Session  of  Parliament, 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  an  intermediate 
fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  during  the 
period  that  will  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  so 
clearing  these  reserved  lands,  the  obligation  of  the 
tithes  may  then  cease.  I  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  explain  this  subject  minutely  to  Your 
Lordship,  that  by  making  it  understood  among 
the  proprietors  of  these  lands,  they  may  perceive 
the  means  which  are  in  their  own  power  to  relieve 
themselves  from  a  burthen  which  is  naturally  irk- 
some to  them." 

HI.  Lieutenant-Governor  Simcoe  expressed 
the  following  important  views  in  a  despatch  to 
Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  in  November,  1792  : 

"  I  have  no  reason  to  alter  those  opinions  on 
this  subject  which  I  humbly  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers  previous 
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to  my  leavinp  Eiirnpp.  I  need  not,  I  iim  «ure, 
Sir,  observe,  that  tlic  bt;st  security  that  all  just 
government  has  for  its  exintence,  is  foimded  on 
the  morahty  of  the  people,  aud  that  such  morality 
has  no  true  basis  b  it  when  placed  upon  rjliKions 
principles.  It  is,  liierefore,  that  I  have  always 
been  extremely  anxious,  both  from  political 
as  well  as  more  worthy  motives,  that  the 
Church  of  England  should  be  essentially  estab- 
lished in  Upper  Canada  ;  and  I  must  be  permit- 
ted to  say.  Sir,  that  I  have  received  the  ^jreatest 
satisfaction  from  your  expression, '  that  you  did 
not  think  that  Government  complete  without  a 
Protestant  Hishop.'  As  I  conceived  such  an 
institution  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  experi- 
ment that  is  now  making,  whether  the  Hritish 
Government  cannot  support  itself  by  its  own 
superiority  in  this  distant  part  of  the  world,  I 
bep,  Sir,  to  observe  to  you,  that  the  sources 
whence  a  Protestant  clergy  shall  arise  seem  totally 
to  be  prevented  by  the  want  of  the  Episcopal 
function  in  this  Province. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  distance  and  situation  of 
Nova  Scotia  render  it  less  practicable  that  any 
candidates  for  ordination  should  have  recourse  to 
the  Bishop  of  that  Diocese,  than  to  those  of 
England  or  Ireland ;  and  on  the  other,  those  who 
have  been  ordained  by  the  Bishops  in  the  United 
States  are,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  incapacitated 
from  performing  any  duty  in  Upper  Canada  ;  but 
did  the  situation  of  the  Province,  in  this  respect, 
degrading  as  it  would  be  to  the  Church  of 
England,  stand  merely  in  the  depriv<»tion  of  its 
offices  and  benefits,  it  might  not  be  of  such 
infinite  political  importance,  as  the  room  that  is 
hereby  made  for  the  introduction  of  every  kind  of 
sectaries,  many  of  whom  are  hostile  and  un- 
congenial to  the  British  constitution.  I  am 
perfectly  aware  of  the  great  necessity  that  there 
is  of  guarding  against  any  unnecessary  expense  in 
the  further  establishment  of  this  country,  yet  I 
cannot  but  consider  that  it  would  be  the  worst 
and  most  disabling  of  all  economy  to  lose  the 
great  opportunity  that  is  now  openof  forming  the 
character,  temper  and  manners  of  the  people  of 
this  infant  Colony  to  British  habits  and  to  British 
principles,  and  this  I  think  may  be  done  com- 
paratively at  little  expense.  The  great  body  of 
Puritans   in   America,   however  misrepresented. 


draw  their  origin  from  the  Church  of  Englan<l, 
and  are  nearer  to  it  in  their  religious  belief  and 
custotns  than  they  are  to  any  other  sects  or 
religious  descriptions. 

The  statu  of  poverty  in  which  they  must,  for 
some  time,  remain  after  their  emigration,  will 
naturally  prevent  them  from  the  possibility  of 
supporting  their  ministers  by  public  subscriptions; 
in  the  meanwhile  the  Government  has  in  its 
power  immediately  to  provide  for  any  Protestant 
clergyman,  in  the  separate  townships,  by  giving 
him  a  reasonable  landed  property  in  perpetuity 
for  himself  and  family,  and  entrusting  him  with 
the  care  of  that  seventh  which  is  to  be  reserved 
for  the  Protestant  clergy.  Under  these  circum- 
stancs,  it  is  probable  that  the  sons  of  respectable 
settles  would  offer  themselves  for  ordination,  and 
though  they  might  not,  in  the  first  instance,  havethe 
learning  of  the  European  clergy,  their  habits  and 
morals  might  as  essentially  promote  the  interests 
of  the  community.  It  is  by  these  means.  Sir,  that 
the  influence  of  the  Protestant  clergy  may  extend 
and  increase  with  the  rapid  growth  and  value  of 
those  lands  which  are  reserved  for  their  mainten- 
ance, and  which,  without  a  due  attention  being 
paid  in  this  respect,  will  naturally  be  considered, 
by  the  people  at  large,  as  detrimental  to  the 
Colony,  and  may,  at  no  very  distant  period  of 
time,  become  a  temptation  to  those  who  shall  be 
hostile  to  the  Union  of  Upper  Canada  with  Great 
Britain." 

IV.  The  Duke  of  Portland  (afterwards  Prime 
Minister),  who  succeeded  Mr.  Henry  Dundas  in 
charge  of  the  Colonies  at  Downing  Street,  wrote 
to  Dr.  Jacob  Mountain,  Bishop  of  Quebec,  as 
follows,  on  the  14th  of  November,  1794 : 

"  I  have  received  Your  Lordship's  letter  to  Mr. 
Secretary  Dundas,  of  15th  September  last,  giving 
an  account  of  the  completion  of  Your  Lord- 
ship's first  Visitation  of  your  Diocese ;  and  I 
beg  leave  to  express  my  approbation  both  of 
the  early  and  earnest  attention  paid  by  Your 
Lordship  to  the  duties  of  your  important  station. 
The  state  of  the  churches  in  Upper  Canada 
should  certainly  receive  every  degree  of  attention 
which  may  enable  them  to  proceed  hand  in  hand 
with  the  regular  and  progressive  improvement  of 
a  Province  which  at  this  moment  can  only  be 
looked  upon  as  in  its  infancy.  .  .  In  consequence 
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of  Your  Lordship's  representations,  I  shiill  cer- 
tuiiily  solicit  His  Majesty's  cotnmiwuls  that  u  sum 
not  cxcocilinfj  ;f5oo  (wliich   may  bo  exti-mletl  as 
occasion  shiill  require)  may  bo  propoHcd  to  be 
added  to  the  estimates  of  Upper  Canada  for  the 
ensuing  year,   towards  eiialilinf;    His   Majesty's 
subjects  in  that  Province  to  erect  such  churches 
as  may  be  necessary   for    Divine   worship.      In 
doin>;  this,  I  siiall  trust  with   the   most  perfect 
confidence  to  Your  Lordship's  exertions  and  to 
the  good  disposition  of  those  in  favour  of  whom 
the  grant  is  proposed,  that  they  will  render  the 
san)c  as  effectual   as  possible   by   adding  their 
personal  aid  and  assistance  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power  and   ability.     It  will  be  for   Lieutenant- 
Governor  Simcoe  and  Your  Lordship,  upon  com- 
munication with  each  other,  to  determine  where 
ihe  want  of  a  church   is  the  most  urgent,  and 
consequently,  where  the  first  is  to  be  erected.    In 
doing  this,  Your    Lordship  will   of  course   take 
care  not  to  incur  any  expense  in  parts  without 
the  treaty  line,  our  possession  of  which  may  de- 
pcnd  on  circumstances. 

This  consideration,  Your  Lordship  observes, 
will  render  some  of  the  expenses  you  propose 
unnecessary.  I  should  likewise  be  induced  to 
recommend  that  in  the  erection  of  the  churches, 
the  immediate  exigencies  of  the  case  should,  for 
the  present,  only  be  consulted ;  everything  beyond 
that  should  be  left  to  the  future  prosperity  and 
wealth  of  the  Province  to  execute.  I  am  very 
sorry  to  observe  that  the  dearness  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  in  Upper  Canada  seem  to  require  a 
greater  income  than  would  certainly  otherwise  be 
necessary  for  an  incumbent.  At  the  same  time, 
there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  relative  to 
the  construction  of  the  Canada  Act  which  annexes 
to  rectories  and  parsonages  erected  under  the 
name,  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  profits  and 
emoluments  belonging  to  a  parsonage  or  rectory 
in  England,  which  must  necessarily  include 
tithes.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  add  anything  further  than  that, 
with  the  existing  provisions  made  by  the  above- 
mentioned  Act  for  the  Church  of  England  in  both 
the  Canadas,  I  trust  that  a  small  temporary 
salary  from  Government,  with  such  allowances  as 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
may  be  induced  to  grant,  would  be  sufficient  for 


the  comfortable  maintenance  of  such  incumbents 
as  it  may  be  requisite  to  send  from  hence  for  the 
due  performance  of  the  ecclesiastical  duties  of 
the  Province  of  Upper  Canoda." 

V.  The  Duke  of  Portland,  on  June  aand,  1796, 
after  a  considerable  intermission,  ago 'n  wrote  to 
Lieutenant-Governor  Simcoe,  and,  it  will  be 
noticed,  referred  to  the  finally  decided  abandon- 
ment of  tithes  as  making  some  further  step  abso- 
lutely essential : 

"  After  what  I  have  urged  to  you  in  my  despatch 
upon  the  subject  of  a  suitable  provision  being 
made  by  the  Colony  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
own  clergy,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  nie  to 
remind  you  that  the  allowances  given  by  the 
Government  of  this  country  must  only  be  consid- 
ered to  bu  temporary,  and  as  aids  and  induce- 
ments to  the  several  parishes  to  devise  some 
means  of  providing  for  their  own  clergy  until 
such  times  as  the  Church  lands  shall  becotne 
sufficiently  productive  for  that  purpose  ;  but  as  it 
has  been  determined  to  abandon  every  idea  of 
any  payment  in  the  nature  of  tithes,  I  cannot  too 
often  repeat  to  you  that  it  appears  to  me  of  the 
most  extreme  importance  that  no  time  should  bo 
lost  in  fixing  upon  some  mode  of  securing  a  suit- 
able maintcnancu  for  the  officiating  clergy  of  the 
Province,  in  the  case  above  specified." 

Disposition  and  Early  Values  of  the  Reserves. 

When  the  Imperial  Government  under  authority 
of  the  Act  of  1791  directed  the  local  authorities  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  to  commence  reserving 
one-seventh  of  the  lands  for  the  support  of  a  Prot- 
estant clergy,  they  gave  instructions  that  the 
lands  so  to  be  reserved  were  to  be  intermixed 
with  those  to  be  granted  to  individuals ;  the  inten- 
tion being  to  have  them  chequered  over  every 
township  in  the  proportion  of  one-seventh  of  the 
whole.  It  was  found  difficult  to  c  >mply  with  this 
requirement.as  nearly  all  the  lands  in  the  Niagara 
District,  as  well  as  several  townships  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  had  been  already  granted.  Reserves 
were  therefore  made  in  blocks  in  the  nearest 
ungranted  townships.  As  a  general  rule,  each 
township,  except  those  bordering  on  lakes  and 
rivers,  contained  66,000  acres;  of  which  one- 
seventh,  the  proportion  of  the  Clergy  Reserves, 
was  9,428  acres.     The  original  proposed  distribu. 
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tion  of  the  KuRervus  in  Upper  ('umuiii,  ucconiin^'  iiial  n-^mlationH  the  fulluwiiii;  wltc  the  tatus  of 

to  t'lKiircs  givft)  ill  Mr.  C'harlus  LiiuiHay's  vahiahlo  rt-nt  per  atiiiiini : 

pamphlet  upon  th.;  question,  was  aH  folh.w.  :  ^^^  ^  yearHfor  L..t  ..f  ioo acres  <.r  hss...   io«. 

Eastern  District i<>4.7<)i  ^nd     "             "             "             "            ...   20». 

Ottawa.           <l() )r..{-7  ird     "             "             "             *'            ...  Ji'h. 

Johnstown      tlo i4i,()jr»  r  .i     i      i 

t,  ,,                   ,                                                            2  As  settlement  increased,  the  vahlo  of  the  lands 

Uathurst          do 151, Jf<.}  »       ,•    •               ,1           .  1  •       u        .urn 

,-.,,,,,                                                  ,  naturally  increased  also  untd  in  iHi  I,  the  fiillow- 

Priiice  I'.dwartl  il.> 2f),.j()0  .              •'           ,       ^                                    '              , 

,,.,,,,                                                    o  c,  /  ing  auL'tnenled  rates  per  annum  were  adopted  : 

Midland.          do -j^H.H^h  *      •*                           '                                     ' 

NewcuHtle       do 27,i,U(>o  1st  7  years  for  Lot  of  200  acres  or  less...  ;{;  I  15s. 

Homo              do 4iH..i.U  ^"''     "                 "                 "                     ••'     J  '"*• 

Gore.               <lo i4r),(,rio  jril     "                "                '•                    ...     5    5s. 

N'^Kar"           •'" -5.»5"  In  1819  still  hiRher  rates  were  adopted.     The 

'^'*'^°*              "'' 5-2.P'"  ^reat  number  of  free  grants  to  the  Loyalists  of 

^"^o"           *^° 238,oi(,  the  American  Revolution  had  thrown  into  market 

Western          do 211,^40  at  very  low  rates  an  amount  of  land  nearly  equal 

Reservation  for  the  .Six  Nation  Indians  ^^  j,,^.  .le^an.is  of  the  settlers.      "  The  natural 

in  the  Gore  District (j(moo  r^.^..^..  ^.^^^  ^,^    (^^arles   Lindsay,    "was  that 

Huron  Tract             do i57.>42  leases  were  but  slowly  effected,    ^o  late  as  1824 

'  the  whole  amount  due  for  rent  was  only  /"i,2oo; 

Total  No.  ofacres  in  Upper  Canada...    2,389.707  ^^^    ^f   ^^jg    j^  ^^^    estimated    that   not  more 

In  Lower  Canada  no  Reserves  were  made  till  than  one-third  could  be  collected  without  having 

1796.     They  amounted  in  that  Province  to  934,-  recourse  to  legal  process." 

052  acres  ;  a  little  over  one-third  of  the  quantity  ' 
of  those  in  Upper  Canada.  These  reservations  kept  Constitutional  Legality  Of  the  Reserves.  The 
pace  with  the  grants  for  other  purposes;  ace  rd-  following  opinion  expressed  by  the  Law  Officers 
ing  to  the  ratio  fixed  by  law.  They  continue,  to  of  the  Crown  in  England  is  an  important  state- 
be  made,  in  various  quantities,  every  year,  ^^  h  ment  along  constitutional  lines,  and  was  sub- 
the  single  exception  of  1813,  till  1838.  The  lej;;.  niitted  to  Lord  Bathurst,  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
prohibition  against  making  more  Reserves  came  on  November  15th,  1819,  and  by  him  duly  trans- 
into  existence  with  the  passing  of  the  Imperial  mitted  to  the  Canadian  authorities: 
Act  of  1840.  The  greatest  number  of  acres  "  My  Lord, — We  are  honoured  with  Your 
reserved  in  Lower  Canada,  in  any  one  year,  was  Lordship's  commands  of  the  14th  September 
75,525,  and  the  smallest  252  acres.  In  that  Prov-  last,  stating  that  doubts  have  arisen  how  far 
inceno  Reserves  were  made  in  respect  of  any  lands  under  the  construction  of  the  Act  passed  in  the 
that  had  been  granted  prior  to  the  year  1791  ;  31st  year  of  His  present  Majesty  (c.  31)  the  dis- 
while  in  Upper  Canada  no  such  restriction  was  senting  Protestant  ministers  resident  in  Canada 
made — a  quantity  equal  to  one-seventh  of  all  the  have  a  legal  claim  to  participate  in  the  lands  by 
granted  lands  being  reserved.  To  the  different  that  Act  directed  to  be  reserved  as  a  provision 
modes  of  proceeding,  in  the  two  Provinces,  is  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  a  Protes- 
partlyascribable  the  circumstances  that,  in  Upper  tant  clergy. 

Canada,  the  quantity  of  Reserves  so  far  exceeded  And  Your  Lordship  was  pleased  to  request  that 

that  in  Lower  Canada.  we  would  take  the  same  into  consideration  and 

Between   the   passing  of  the  Act  of  1791  and  report  to  Your  Lordship,  for  the  information  of 

the  year  1827  not  an  acre  of  the   Reserves  was  the  Prince   Regent,   our  opinion,    whether    the 

sold.      During   that   period   the   leasing  system  Governor  of  the  Provinces  is  either  required  by 

was  exclusively  in  operation — the  term    of   the  the  Act,  or  would   be  justified  in  applying  the 

leases  being  twenty-one  years.     Under  the  orig-  proceeds  of   said    lands    to  the  maintenance  of 
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any  other  than  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  resident  in  the  Province ;  and  in  the 
event  of  our  being  of  opinion  that  the  ministers 
of  dissenting  Protestant  congregations  have  a 
concurrent  claim  with  tiiose  of  the  Church  of 
England,  further  desiring  our  opinion  whether 
in  applying  the  reserved  lands  to  the  endow- 
ment of  rectories  and  parsonages  as  required  by 
the  38th  clause,  it  is  incumbent  on  His  Majesty 
to  retain  a  proportion  of  those  lands  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  dissenting  clergy,  and  as  to 
the  proportion  in  which,  under  such  a  co'^-truc- 
tiop,  the  provision  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  dif- 
ferent Classes  of  Dissenters  established  within  the 
Province. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  though  the  provisions 
made  by  31,  George  III.,c.  31,55.36  and  .|2,  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  a  Protestant  clergy, 
are  not  confined  solely  to  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  may  be  extended  also 
to  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  if  there 
be  any  such  settled  in  Canada  (as  appears  to  have 
been  admitted  in  the  debate  upon  the  passing 
of  the  yet  they  do  not  extend  to  the  dis- 

sentin;^  iiisters,  aince  we  think  the  terms 
*  Protestant  clergy '  can  apply  only  to  Protes- 
tant clergy  recognised  and  established  by  law. 

The  37th  Section  which  directs,  'That  the  rents 
and  profits  of  the  lands,  &c.,  shall  be  applicable 
solely  to  the  maintenance  and  st  pport  of  a  Prot- 
estant clergy,'  does  not  specify  by  what  author- 
ity the  rents  and  profits  are  to  be  so  applied. 
Supposing  the  Governor  to  be  duly  authorized  by 
the  Act  to  makesuchapplication,  we  think  that  he 
will  be  justified  M  applying  such  rents  and  profits 
to  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  those  of  'he 
Church  of  England,  but  not  to  the  support  of 
ministers  of  di'^jcnting  Protestant  congregations. 

With  resfdct  to  the  second  question,  the  38th 
<  luse,  v.iiich  empowers  His  Majesty  to  authorize 
Ine  Governor  to  constitute  and  erect  parsonages 
or  rectories  according  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Church  of  England,  provides  also  'that  he  may 
endow  every  such  parsonage  or  rectory  with  so 
much  of  the  lands  allotted  and  appropriated,  in 
respect  to  any  land  within  such  townships  or  par- 
ish which  shall  have  been  granted,  as  the  Gov- 
ernor, with  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council, 


shall  judge  to  be  expedient.'  Under  these  terms 
he  may  endow  any  particular  parsonage  or  rectory 
with  the  whole  lands  allotted  and  appropriated  in 
that  township  or  parish.  It  would  be  inconsistent 
with  this  discretionary  power,  that  any  propor- 
tion of  such  lands  should  be  absolutely  retained  for 
any  other  clergy  than  those  mentior.°d  in  that 
Clause,  and  we  think  it  is  not  incumbent  on  His 
Majesty  so  to  retain  any  proportion  of  such  lands. 
We  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord. 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  servants, 
(Signed)  Christ.  Rohinson, 

R    Gll-FORD, 

J.  S.  Copley." 
It  may  be  mentione(  that  the  last>named  signer 
of  this   legal   opinion  afterwards    became   Lord 
Lyndhurst,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  England's 
Lord  Chancellors. 

Establishment  of  the  Rectories.  The  definite 
Imperial  instructions  as  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Rectories  were  given  in  ..  despatch  written  by 
Lord  Bathurst,  Colonial  Secretary,  to  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  of  Upper 
Canada,  on  July  22nd,  1825,  as  follows  : 

Sir, — I  have  received  His  Majesty's  commands 
to  direct  that  you  do  from  time  to  time,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Executive  Council  for  the  affairs  of 
the  Province  of  Upper  Canada,  constitute  and 
erect  within  every  township  or  parish  which  now 
is,  or  hereafter  may  be  formed,  constituted  or 
erected  within  the  said  Province,  one  parsonage 
or  rectory,  or  parsonages  or  rectories,  according 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England; 
and  that  you  do  from  time  to  time,  by  an  instru- 
ment under  the  great  seal  of  the  Province,  endow 
every  such  rectory  or  parsonage  with  so  much, 
or  such  parts  of  the  land  s&  allotted  and  appro- 
priated as  aforesaid  in  respect  of  any  lands  within 
such  township  or  parish,  which  shall  have  been 
granted  subsequently  to  the  commencement  of  a 
certain  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
passed  in  the  thirty-first  year  ofthereignofHis  late 
Majesty,  KingGeorgeIII.entituled,etr..,etc.,orof 
such  1;  nds  as  may  have  been  allotted  and  appropri- 
ated for  the  same  purpose  by,  or  in  virtue  of,  any 
instruction  which  may  have  been  given  by  His 
said  late  Majesty  before  the  commencement  of  the 
said  Act,  as  you  shall,  with  the  advice  of  the  said 
Executi  e  Council,  judge  to  be  expedient  under 
the  existing  circumstances  of  such  township  or 
parish.  You  shall  also  present  to  every  such 
parsonage  or  rectory  an  incumbent  or  minister 
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of  the  Church  of  England,  who  shall  have  been 
duly  ordained  according  to  the  rites  of  the  said 
Church,  and   supply  from   time  to    time    such 
vacancies  as  may  happen  therein. 
I  have,  etc., 

(Signed)  Bathukst." 

Changes  in  Imperial  Policy.  Up  to  1830  the 
views  and  statements  of  the  Colonial  Officials 
and  Ministers  in  London  were  almost  uniformly 
favourable  to  the  Clergy  Reserves  and  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  Established  Church  in  Canada.  After 
that  date  these  opinons  fluctuated  somewhat  and 
depended  in  great  measure  upon  whether  the 
Whigs  or  Tories  were  in  power.  Under  Lord 
Grey's  Administration  and  in  the  stirring  days  of 
the  Reform  Bill  a  despatch  was  sent  to  the 
Canadian  Governor-General,  by  Lord  Goderich, 
dated  November  21st,  1831,  which  clearly  illus- 
trates this  fluctuation  in  opinion  and  of  which  the 
following  is  the  most  important  section  : 

"  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that  an  end  should 
immediately  be  put  to  the  system  of  reserving  a 
seventh  of  the  waste  lands  in  Canada  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  Protestant  clergy.  That  which  would 
be  an  objectionable  mode  of  raising  a  revenue  for 
any  public  purpose  is  still  more  strongly  to  be 
condemned  as  a  provision  for  the  ministers  of 
religion,  since  it  must  have  a  direct  tendency  to 
render  odious  to  the  inhabitants  those  to  whom 
tiieir  good-will  and  affection  are  so  peculiarly 
needful.  Such  are  the  considerations  by  which  His 
Majesty's  Government  have  been  influenced  in 
coining  to  the  conclusion  that  the  retention  of  the 
Clergy  Reserves  in  their  present  state  is  inexpe- 
dient. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  protest  against 
this  conclusion  being  construed  into  an  acquies- 
cence in  the  opinion  expressed  in  a  petition  upon 
this  subject  signed  by  a  considerable  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Province  :  'that  any  kind 
of  Church  establishment,  circumstanced  as  Upper 
Canada  is,  is  essentially  anti-Christian  and  bane- 
ful to  every  interest  of  humanity.'  I  am  convinced 
that  this  is  a  sentiment  which  the  great  majority 
of  those  by  whom  the  petition  was  signed  would 
not  seriously  mean  to  adopt,  and  that,  in  their 
eagerness  to  get  rid  of  a  practical  grievance,  they 
have  incautiously  sanctioned  speculative  opinions, 
which  I  have  no  doubt  that  upon  mature  reflec- 
tion they  would  disavow.     Believing  this  to  be 


the  case,  I  decline  to  enter  into  any  argument  for 
the  purpose  of  refuting  an  assertion,  the  justice 
of  which  I  so  entirely  deny.  It  is  sufficient  to 
repeat  that  His  Majesty's  Government  have 
advised  the  abandonment  of  the  Reserves,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  after  an  experience  of  forty 
years  they  have  been  found  not  to  answer  the 
expectations  entertained  at  the  time  the  system 
was  established,  but  have  entailed  a  heavy  burden 
upon  the  Province  without  producing  any  corre- 
sponding advantage." 

Lord  Sydenham  and  the  Province  in  1840. 

In  a  private  letter  written  early  in  1840,  while  his 
important  measure  settling  the  Clergy  Reserves 
question — as  was  hoped — still  lingered  in  the  Leg- 
islative Council,  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson,  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  and  shortly  afterwards  created 
Lord  Sydenham,  declared  in  emphatic  words  that : 
"  The  Clergy  Reserves  have  been,  and  are  the 
great  overwhelming  grievance :  the  root  of  all  the 
troubles  of  the  Province;  the  cause  of  the  rebel- 
lion; theneverfailing  watchword  at  the  hustings; 
the  perpetual  source  of  discord,  hatred,  and  strife. 
Not  a  man  of  any  party  but  has  told  me  that  the 
greatest  boon  which  could  be  conferred  on  the 
country  would  be  that  they  should  be  swept  into 
the  Atlantic;  and  that  nobody  should  get  them; 
for  after  all  there  is  little  to  divide — there  will  be 
nothing,  after  deducting  the  charges,  for  the  next 
ten  or  twelve  years;  but  the  difficulty  lay  in  the 
settlement.  And  when  to  this  never  failing  source 
of  excitement  here  you  add  the  consideration 
that  by  the  Union,  if  you  left  the  question  unset- 
tled, you  would  throw  the  agitation  of  it  ip*o  the 
Lower  Province,  where,  amongst  all  its  ills,  the 
greatest  of  all,  religious  dissension  is  hitherto 
unknown,  the  necessity  for  a  settlement  becomes 
doubly  great.  Thank  God,  I  shall  achieve  it.  My 
Bill,  of  which  I  sent  you  a  copy,  has  gone  through 
the  Assembly  by  a  considerable  majority,  thirty 
to  twenty,  and  I  feel  confident  that  I  can  get  it 
through  the  Council  without  the  change  of  a  word. 
If  it  is  really  carried  it  is  the  greatest  work  that 
has  ever  been  done  in  this  country,  and  will  be  of 
more  solid  advantage  to  it  than  all  the  loans  and 
all  the  troops  you  can  make  or  send.  It  is  worth 
ten  Unions,  and  was  ten  times  more  difficult."* 

*  See  Scrape's  Life  of  Lord  Sydenham. 
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While  the  Governor-General  was  thus  erdeav-  ceived  nearly  three-fourths  of  all  the   Reserves' 

curing  to  settle  this  most  troublesome  question,  revenue, 
the  religious  population  of  Upper  Canada  was — 

according  to  the  Census  of  1839— as  follows  :  Lord    Elgrin'S    Review    of  the    Subject.      Sir 

Church  of  England 79,754  ^'""'^'s    "'"'='*^   published  a  pamphlet  in    1869 

Methodists  of  all  Denominations 61,088  ^"t'tled.    "  Keligious   Endowments  in  Canada," 

Presbyterians        do          do          78,383  reviewing  the  history  of  the  agitation  and  the 

Roman  Catholics 43,029  negotiations  which  passed  between  the  Imperial 

Baptists  of  all  Denominations 12,968  and  Canadian  Governments  during  a  long  term 

Miscellaneous 22,806  of  years.     He  contends  that  under  the  conditions 

No  Profession                                                   34,766  surrounding  the  renewed  and  acute  conflict  of 

1850-4,  the  question  was  incapable  of  solution 

-PqJjjI                                                    112  704  ""'•!  tl^s  Imperial  Parliament  had  repealed  the 

Deficiency  as  "compared  with  "the  "entire          '  ^ct  of  1840.     It  was  with  this  feeling,  indeed. 

population                                                 67,558  that  the  Hon.  J.  Harvey  Price,  a  member  ot  the 

Government  at  that  time,  moved  an  Address  to 

400  <S2  ^^^  Crown  in  1850,  which  was  passed  and  trans- 
mitted by  Lord  Elgin  in  an  important  despatch 

From  the  aggregate  number  of  Presbyterians,  ^^  g^^i   ^^^^^  Colonial   Secretary.     This   latter 

the  section  which  had   no  connection  with  the  document  was  as  follows : 

Church  of  Scotland  and  which  always  refused  ..  Government   House,  Toronto,  July  19,  1850, 

pecuniary  assistance  from  the  State,  should  be  j^y  Lord.-I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  here- 

deducted  and  would  leave  the   numbers  of  the  ^j^h,   jn   compliance  with    the  request   of   the 

Churches  of  England  and  Scotland  combined  at  Legislative  Assembly,  to  be  laid  at  the  foot  of  the 

a  total  of  130,000,    or  one-third  of  the  entire  Throne,   an   Address  from   that    House  to  Her 

population.     To  those  two  Churches  the  Act  of  Majesty  on  the  subject  of  the  Clergy  Reserves. 

1840  assigned  the  interest  on  the  proceeds  of  all  j^  y^fje^  recapitulating  the  proceedings  of  the 

the  Reserves  sold  previous  to  that  date-about  House  of  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada  before  the 

one-fourth  of  the  whole— and  one-half  of   the  Union  of  the  Provinces  in  connection  with  this 

interest  on  the  proceeds  of  those  sold  after  1840  :  question,  it  concludes  with  the  prayer  that  Her 

m  other  words,  they  received  nearly  three- fourths  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  recommend  to 

of  the  Clergy  Reserves'  revenue.  Parliament  a  measure  for  the  repeal  of  the  Imperial 

The  figures  for  1850  are  similar  in  the  general  ^ct,  3  and  4  Vict.,  chap.  78.  and  for  enabling  the 

proportions :  Canadian    Parliament   to  dispose  of  the  Clergy 

Methodists 147,758  Reserves,   subject  to  ihe  condition  of  securing 

Baptists ^i|i95  the  stipends  or  allowances:  assigned   from    this 

Church  of  Scotland 63,792  fund  to  the  clergy  of  the  Churches  of  England 

Free  Church  and  Secession 97.224  or  Scotland   or  to  any  other  religious  bodies  or 

Church  of  Rome 130,156  Denominations  of  Christians,  to  the  parties  now 

Church  of  England 182,623  receiving  them  during  their  natural  lives  or  in- 
Miscellaneous 45>542  cumbencies.     It  wasfinally  carried  by  a  majority 

Jews 262  of  forty-six  votes  to  twenty-three,  some  of  the 

No  Fixed  Religion 43.251  minority  votirig  against  it  in  consequence  of  this 

Unaccounted  for 58,043  reservation. 

2.  It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  observe,  that 

*°'^ 799.O40  a  much  closer  division  took  place  on  the  passage 

The  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland,  taken  of  the  29th    in  the  series  of  resolutions  on  which 

together,  numbered   only  246,415,  or  less  than  the  Address  was  founded,   and   which   was  thus 

one-third  of  the  whole  population,  while  they  re-  worded:  'Resolved — That  this  House  is  of  opin- 
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ion  that,  when  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  this  question  are  taken  into  consideration, 
no  religious  Denomin^*'on  can  be  held  to  have 
such  vested  interest  in  vhe  revenues  derived  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  said  Clergy  Reservt;s  as  should 
prevent  further  legislation  with  reference  to  the 
disposal  of  them  ;  but  this  House  is  nevertheless 
of  opinion,  that  the  claims  of  existing  incumbents 
should  be  treated  in  the  most  liberal  manner.* 
This  resolution  was  opposed  by  three  classes  of 
persons.  First,  by  those  who  desire  the  existing 
settlement  to  be  maintained.  Second,  by  those 
who,  though  they  object  to  the  Imperial  Act  of 
1840,  and  seek  its  repeal,  admit  nevertheless  cer- 
tain claims  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  clergy 
under  the  Constitutional  Act  of  1791.  And  lastly, 
by  those  who  are  unwilling  to  recognize  even  the 
claims  of  existing  incumbents.  It  was  carried  on 
a  division  by  a  majority  of  2  only  ;  the  numbers 
being  36  for,  and  34  against  it. 

3.  I  deeply  regret  the  revival  of  agitation  on 
this  subject  of  which  Lord  Sydenham  truly  ob- 
served, that  it  had  been  in  Upper  Canada  the 
one  all-absorbing  and  engrossing  topic  of  interest 
and  for  years  the  principal  cause  of  the  discontent 
and  disturbance  which  had  arisen,  and  under 
which  the  Province  had  laboured.  The  interven- 
tion of  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  1840  was 
doubtless  prompted  by  a  desire  to  settle  on  terms 
which  should  be  equitable  and  generally  satisfac- 
tory, a  question  which  had  for  so  many  years  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  the  Colony.  While  tho 
principle,  however,  of  an  Establishment  was 
abandoned  by  the  Imperial  Act  3  &  4  Vict.,  chap. 
78,  which  adn  itted  all  Denominations  to  share  in 
the  proceeds  cf  the  Clergy  Reserves,  advantages 
were  given  by  it  to  the  Established  Churches  of 
England  and  Scotland  in  the  distribution  of  the 
funds  which  will  render  them  still  objects  of  envy. 
This  feeling  has  been  increased,  as  regards  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  by  the  large  secessions  from 
its  ranks  which  the  Free  Church  movement  has 
occasioned.  I  much  fear  that  the  result  will 
justify  the  disinclination  which  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell appears,  from  the  first,  to  have  entertained  to 
any  legislation  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  upon 
this  question.  It  is  an  evil  of  no  small  magnitude 
on  a  subject  of  this  nature  that,  while  the  more  vio- 
lent   anci    unscrupulous   of  the  opponents  of  the 


existing  settlement  are  enabled  tocreatea  prejudice 
against  it,  by  representing  it  to  be  the  result  of 
Imperial  interference  in  a  matter  of  Provincial 
concern,  its  friends  are  tempted  rather  to  endeav- 
our to  influence  opinion  in  England  than  to  resort 
to  measures  which  may  strengthen  their  position 
in  the  Colony.  I  have,  etc. 
(Signed)  Elgin  and  Kincakoine." 

Leerislative  History  of  the  Reserves.     The 

Canadian  Assembly's  Address  to  Her  Majesty  the 
yueen,  dated  January  19th,  1850,  gives  a  concise 
and  most  valuable  rciHH/i^  of  the  question  from  a 
Legislative  and  opposing  standpoint  and  was  as 
follows  : 

"  We,  Your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal 
subjects,  the  Commons  of  Canada  in  Provincial 
Parliament  assembled,  humbly  approach  Your 
Majesty  for  the  purpose  of  representing  : 

That  the  reservation  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
public  domain  of  the  Province  for  the  support  of 
a  Protestant  clergy,  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  31st 
yearoi  the  reign  of  Your  Majesty's  Royal  predeces- 
sor. King  George  theThird.has  been  for  manyyears 
a  source  of  intense  dissatisfaction  to  the  great 
majority  of  Your  Majesty's  subjects  in  Upper 
Canada.  That  it  appears,  by  the  last  census  taken 
in  Upper  Canada,  that  the  population  of  that 
Province  was  in  the  year  1848,  723,332,  of  which 
239,651  are  returned  as  in  connection  with  the 
Churches  of  England  and  Scotland,  the  only 
Churches  receiving  any  benefit  from  the  Clergy 
Reserve  endowment.  That  it  appears,  by  the  last 
census  taken  in  Lower  Canada,  that  the  popula- 
tion of  ihat  section  of  the  Province  was  in  the 
year  1844,  678,490,  of  which  only  70,229  are 
returned  as  in  connection  with  the  Churches  of 
England  and  Scotland.  That  the  power  given 
by  the  41st  clause  of  the  above-mentioned  Act  to 
the  Provincial  Legislature,  'to  vary  or  repeal' 
the  provisions  respecting  the  allotment  and  ap- 
propriation of  lands  for  the  support  of  a  Protestant 
clergy,  affords  sufficient  evidence  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  the  question 
was  one  that  ought  to  be  settled  with  reference 
to  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  the  Colony  rather 
than  to  that  in  the  Mother-Country. 

That  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  Province 
the  Reserve  lands  were  of  little  value,  and  as  no 
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sales  had  been  authorised  by  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament, the  question  attracted  but  a  slight  share 
of  public  attention.  That,  so  soon  as  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  dispose  of  the  land 
reserved  in  Upper  Canada  became  known,  the 
representatives  of  the  people  of  that  Province 
took  the  whole  subject  into  their  most  serious 
consideration,  and,  with  an  unanimity  that  pre- 
vailed on  no  other  question,  endeavoured  to 
remove  a  grievance  universally  complained  of  by 
the  people,  save  and  except  by  those  interested  in 
the  maintenance  of  Church  Establishments. 

That  in  the  year  1827  a  Bill  to  authorize  the 
sale  of  Clergy  Reserves  and  the  application  of  the 
proceeds  thereof  to  the  purposes  of  general  educa- 
tion was  passed  through  the  House  of  Assembly 
of  Upper  Canada,  the  division  on  the  second 
reading  having  been  twenty-two  to  six  ;  that  this 
Bill  was  rejected  by  the  Legislative  Council. 
That,  a  dissolution  having  taken  place  soon  after- 
wards, the  tenth  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada 
met  in  the  year  1829,  when  a  Bill  for  the  sale  of 
the  Clergy  Reserves  and  the  application  of  the 
proceeds  to  educational  purposes  passed  through 
the  various  stages  in  the  House  of  Assembly 
without  a  division,  but  was  again  rejected  by  the 
Legislative  Council. 

That  in  the  year  1830,  during  the  second  Ses- 
sion of  the  tenth  Parliament,  another  Bill  con- 
taining similar  provisions  to  the  former  ones  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Assembly  without  a 
division,  and  was  rejected  by  the  Legislative 
Council.  That,  a  dissolution  having  taken  place, 
a  new  Parliament  met  in  the  year  1831,  when 
resolutions  expressing  the  same  views  were 
adopted  by  a  large  majority  in  the  House  of 
Assembly,  an  amendment  proposed  by  the  Soli- 
citor-General having  been  rejected  on  a  division 
of  twenty-nine  to  seven.  That  in  the  year  1832, 
during  the  second  Session  of  the  eleventh  Parlia- 
ment, an  Address  to  the  Crown  praying  for  the 
application  of  the  Clergy  Reserves  to  educational 
purposes  was  carried  by  a  large  majority  in  the 
House  of  Assembly. 

That,  after  the  passage  of  the  Address  last  re- 
ferred to,  a  message  was  sent  down  to  the  House 
by  Lieutenant-Governor  Sir  John  Colborne,  in 
which  His  Excellency  stated  that  he  had  His 
Majesty's  commands  to  make  a  communication  to 


the  House  of  Assembly  in  reference  to  the  lands 
set  apart  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  a 
Protestant  clergy;  that  His  Excellency  informed 
the  House  that  the  representations  made  to  His 
Majesty  and  to  his  Royal  predecessors  of  the 
prejudice  sustained  by  his  faithful  subjects  in  the 
Province  from  the  appropriation  of  the  Clergy 
Reserves,  had  engaged  His  Majesty's  most  atten- 
tive consideration ;  that  His  Majesty  had  con- 
sidered no  less  anxiously  how  far  such  an  appro- 
priation of  territory  was  conducive  either  to  the 
temporal  welfare  of  the  ministers  of  religion  in 
the  Province  or  to  their  spiritual  influence  ;  and 
that  His  Majesty  invited  the  House  of  Assembly 
of  Upper  Canada  to  consider  how  the  power 
given  to  the  Provincial  Legislature  by  the  Consti- 
tutional Act,  to  vary  or  repeal  this  part  of  its 
provisions,  could  be  called  into  exercise  most 
advantageously  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
interests  of  His  Majesty's  faithful  subjects  in  the 
Province. 

That,  after  the  reception  of  the  above  message, 
a  Bill  to  re-invest  the  Clergy  Reserves  in  the 
Crown,  discharged  of  all  trusts  whatsoever,  was 
introduced  and  read  a  second  time  on  a  division 
of  29  to  7.  That  in  the  year  1833,  during  the 
third  Session  of  the  eleventh  Parliament,  a  Bill 
having  similar  provisions  with  that  formerly 
adopted  by  the  House  was  read  a  -.econd  time  on 
a  division  of  26  to  2.  That  in  the  year  1834, 
during  the  fourth  Session  of  the  eleventh  Parlia- 
ment, a  Bill  of  a  similar  character  was  passed 
through  its  several  stages  in  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly by  considerable  majorities,  though  opposed 
with  the  whole  weight  of  the  Government,  but 
was  rejected  by  the  Legislative  Council. 

That  in  the  year  1835,  during  the  first  Session 
of  the  twelfth  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada,  a 
Bill  for  the  sale  of  the  Clergy  Reserves  and  the 
application  of  the  proceeds  to  educational  pur- 
poses was  passed  by  a  majority  of  40  to  4,  but 
was  rejected  by  the  Legislative  Council.  That, 
during  the  same  Session,  resolutions  were  sent 
down  to  the  House  of  Assembly  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Council,  in  which  the  opinion  was  expressed 
that  as  the  Legislature  of  the  Province  had  been 
unable  to  concur  in  any  measure  respecting  the 
Clergy  Reserves,  it  was  expedient  to  address  His 
Majesty  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  request- 
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ing  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  should  lei^islate 
on  the  subject. 

That  the  House  of  Assembly,  by  .1  majority  of 
24  to  12,    thereupon  resolved.    That   the   House 
had  theretofore  repeatedly  passed  Hills  providing 
for  the  sale  of  the  Clergy  Reserves,  and  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  moneys  arising  therefrom  to 
the  support  of  education,  which  Bills  have  been 
rejected  without  amendment  by  the  Legislative 
Council.     That  with  the  same  view  the  House 
had  repeatedly  made  known,  by  humble  and  duti- 
ful addresses  to  His  Majesty,  their  wishes  and 
opinions,  and  the   wishes  and  opinions  of  His 
Majesty's  faithful  subjects   in  the   Province  on 
this  highly  important  subject,  and  that  the  House 
took    that    opportunity  of   declaring  that  these 
wishes  and   opinions,  both   on  the   part  of  ihe 
House  and  of  their  constituents,reinained  entirely 
unchanged.     That,  during  the  second  Session  of 
the  then   last   Parliament,   His  Excellency  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  by  message  informed   the 
House  that  he  had  received  His  Majesty's  instruc- 
tions to  declare  that  the  representations  which 
had  at  different  times  been  made  to  His  Majesty 
and  his  Royal  predecessors,  of  the  prejudice  sus- 
tained by  His  Majesty's  faithful  subjects  in  the 
Province  from   the  appropriation  of  the  Clergy 
Reserves,  had  engaged   His  Majesty's  most  at- 
tentive consideration  and  His  Majesty  had  most 
graciously  been  pleased  to  invite  the  House  to 
consider  how  the  powers  given  to  the  Provincial 
Legislature  by  the  Constitutional  Act,  to  vary  or 
repeal  the  provisions  which   it  contains  for  the 
allotment  and  appropriation   of  the   Clergy  Re- 
serves might  be  most  advantageously  exercised 
for  the  spiritual  and  temporal   interests  of  his 
faithful   subjects    in    the   Province.      That    the 
House,  in  compliance  with  His  Majesty's  wishes 
thus  graciously  expressed,  f.nd  with  the  strong 
aud  well-known  desires  of  His  Majesty's  faithful 
subjects  in  the  Province,  had  passed  a  Bill  during 
the  then  present  session  to  provide  for  the  sale  of 
the  Clergy  Reserves,  and  to  apply  the   money 
arising  from  such  sales  to  the  support  of  educa- 
tion.    That  the  said  Legislative  Council  had  not 
passed  the  said  Bill,  had  not  amended  it,  and  had 
not  passed  any  other  Bill  on  the  subject. 

That  in  the  year  1836,  during  the  second  Session 
of  the  twelfth  Parliament,  a  Bill  embodying  simi- 


lar principles  to  those  repeatedly  passed  by  the 
House  of  Assembly  was  again  introduced,  and 
was  carried  on  a  division  by  a  majority  of  thirty- 
five  to  five.     Tiiat  the  said  Bill  was  amended  in 
the    Legislative  Council  by  expunging    all    the 
enacting  clauses,  and  substituting  provisions  for 
investing  the  Reserves  in  the  Crown,  to  be  applied 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  worship  and  the 
support  of  religion.     That  the  House  of  Assembly 
adopted,  by  a  majority  of  twenty-seven  to  one, 
certain  amendments  to  the  amended   Bill   sent 
down  by  the  Legislative  Council  affirming  the 
principles  of  their  original  Bill.     That  during  the 
same  Session  a  despatch  from  Lord  Glenelg,  His 
Majesty's   Principal   Secretary  of   State  for  the 
Colonies,  to   Lieutenant-Governor    Sir    Francis 
Head  was  communicated  to  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly, in  which  His  Lordship  treated  the  question 
as  one  to  be  settled  by  the  Provincial  Legislature, 
and  declined  to  interfere  with  the  deliberations 
of  the  Legislature  by  offering  any  suggestions  of 
his  own. 

That,  the  tvv'elfth  Parliament  having  been  dis- 
solved by  Sir  Francis  Head,  a  general  election 
was  held  at  a  period  of  great  excitement,  and  the 
question  of  the  disposal  of  the  Clergy  Reserves 
appears  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  during  the  po- 
litical struggle  which  ensued.  That,  during  the 
first  three  Sessions  of  the  thirteenth  Parliament, 
various  efforts  were  made  to  settle  the  question, 
but  without  any  satisfactory  results.  That  at 
length  in  the  course  of  the  third  Session  a  Bill, 
which  had  passed  the  Legislative  Council,  provid- 
ing for  the  re-investment  of  the  said  Reserves  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  was  concurred  in  by  a 
majority  of  22  to  21. 

That  in  the  year  1839,  during  the  fifth  and  last 
Session  of  the  last  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada, 
a  Message  was  sent  down  to  the  House  by  the 
Governor-General,  the  Right  Hon.  C.  P.  Thom- 
son, by  which  the  House  was  informed  that  the 
Bill  passed  during  the  previous  Session  had  not 
received  the  Royal  Assent,  there  being  an  insup- 
erable objection  to  it  on  a  point  of  form.  That 
His  Excellency  stated,  moreover,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  Hei  Majesty's  Government,  the  Pro- 
vincial Legish:ture  would  bring  to  the  decision  of 
the  question  an  extent  of  accurate  information  as 
to  the  wants  and  general  opinion  of  society  in 
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this  country  in  which   the    Imperial   Parliament 
was  unavoidably  lUficient. 

That  another  attompt  at  settlement  was  maiie 
during  the  last  Session  of  the  last  Parliament  of 
Upper  Canada,  when  a  Pill  passed  both  Hoases 
providing  for  the  sale  and  disposal  of  the  Clergy 
Reserves,  which  Bill  having  been  reserved  for 
the  Royal  Assent  was  not  assented  to  by  Your 
Majesty.  That  on  Your  Majesty's  decision  to 
withhold  the  Royal  Assent  from  the  said  Bill,  Your 
^lajesty's  Government  submitted  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  a  Bill  providing  for  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  the  proceedsof  the  Clergy  Reserves, 
which,  so  far  from  settling  this  long-agitated 
question,  has  left  it  to  be  the  subject  of  renewed 
and  increased  public  discontent. 

And  we  humbly  beg  leave  lurther  to  represent  to 
Your  Majesty,  that  apart  from  the  objections  enter- 
tained by  the  great  majority  of  Your  Majesty's  sub- 
jects m  Canada  to  religious  endowments  by  which 
certain  favoured  Denominations  of  Christians  are 
kept  in  connection  with  theState,  and  thereby  placed 
in  a  position  of  superiority  over  others,  the  present 
disposition  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
Clergy  Reserves'  investments  is  manifestly  unjust. 
That  the  entire  revenue  derived  from  the  invest- 
ments made  before  the  passing  of  the  Imperial 
Act  3  and  4  Victoria,  chapter  78,  has  been  thereby 
assigned  to  the  Churches  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, to  the  exclusion  of  the  Weslcyan,  Episcopal, 
and  New  Connexion  Methodists, the  P'ree  Presby- 
terian Cluirch,  the  Baptists,  Congregationalists, 
and  other  religious  bodies  whose  pastors  have  an 
equal  claim  to  the  designation  of  a  Protestant 
clergy  with  those  of  the  clergy  of  the  Churches  of 
England  and  Scotland. 

That  it  appears  from  the  facts  above  stated, 
that  during  a  long  period  of  years,  and  in  nine 
successive  Sessions  of  the  Provincial  Parliament, 
the  representatives  of  the  people  of  Upjur 
Canada,  with  an  unanimity  seldom  exhibited  in 
a  deliberative  body,  declared  their  opposition  to 
religious  endowments  of  the  character  above 
referred  to.  That  the  wishes  of  the  people  were 
thwarted  by  the  Legislative  Council,  a  body  con- 
taining a  majority  avowedly  favourable  to  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Church  of  England.  That  the 
Imperial  Government  from  time  to  time  invited 
the    Provincial    Parliament    to    legislate   on   the 


subject  of  these  Reserves,  disclaiming  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown  any  desire  for  the  superiority  of  one 
or  more  particular  Churches.  That  Your  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  in  declining  to  advise  the 
Royal  Assent  being  given  to  a  Bill,  passed  by  a 
majority  of  one,  for  investing  the  power  of 
disposing  of  the  Reserves  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, admitted  that,  from  its  accurate  information 
as  to  the  wants  and  general  opinions  of  society 
(in  which  the  Imperial  Parliament  was  unavoid- 
ably deficient),  the  question  would  be  more 
satisfactorily  settled  by  the  Provincial  Legislature. 
That,  subsequently  to  the  withholding  of  the 
Royal  Assent  from  the  last-mentioned  Bill,  the 
imperial  Parlianrent  passed  an  Act  disposing  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  Clergy  Reserves  in  a  manner 
entirely  contrary  to  the  formerly  repeatedly 
expressed  wishes  of  the  Upper  Canadian  people 
as  declared  through  their  representatives,  and 
acknowledged  as  such  in  a  message  sent  to  the 
Provincial  Parliament  by  command  of  Your 
Majesty's  Royal  predecessor. 

That  we  are  humbly  of  opinion  that  the  legal 
or  constitutional  impediments  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  Provincial  legislation  on  this  subject, 
should  have  been  removed  by  an  Act  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  but  that  the  appropriation 
of  revenues  derived  from  the  investment  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  of  Canada,  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  will  never  cease  to  be  a 
source  of  discontent  to  Your  Majesty's  loyal  sub- 
jects in  this  Province  ;  and  ihat,  when  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  this  question  are 
taken  into  consideration,  no  religious  Denomina- 
tion can  be  held  to  have  such  vested  interest  in 
the  revenue  derived  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
said  Clergy  Reserves,  as  should  prevent  further 
legislation  with  reference  to  the  disposal  of  them  ; 
but  we  are  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  the 
claims  of  existing  incumbents  should  be  treated 
in  the  most  liberal  manner,  and  that  the  most 
liberal  and  equitable  mode  of  settling  this  long- 
agitated  question  would  be  for  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament to  pass  an  Act  providing  that  the  stipends 
and  allowances  heretofore  assigned  and  given  to 
theclergyofthe  Churches  ofEngland  and  Scotland, 
or  to  any  other  religious  bodies  or  Denominations 
of  Christians  in  Canada,  and  to  which  the  faith 
of  the  Crown  is  pledged,  shall  be  secur»:d  during 
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the  naturnl  lives  or  incumbencies  of  the  parties 
now  receiving  the  same,  on  the  same  principle 
tiiat  was  adopted  in  tliu  third  section  of  an  Act 
passed  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  Her 
Majesty's  reign,  chapter  78;  subject  to  which 
provision  the  Provincial  Parliament  should  be 
authorized  to  appropriate,  as  in  its  wisdom  it  may 
think  proper,  all  revenues  derived  from  the  pres- 
ent investments,  or  from  tliose  to  be  made  here- 
after, whether  from  the  proceeds  of  future  sales 
or  from  instalments  on  those  already  made. 

We  therefore  humbly  pray  that  Your  Majesty 
will  be  graciously  pleased  to  recommend  to  Par- 
liament a  measure  for  the  repeal  of  the  Imperial 
Act,  3  and  4  Vic,  chap.  78,  and  for  enabling  the 
Canadian  Legislature  to  dispose  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  Clergy  Reserves,  subject  to  the  conditions 
above  mentioned." 

Imperial  Authority  and  ttie  Reserves.  Upon 
the  question  of  general  Imperial  jurisdiction  in 
the  settlement  of  the  question  Lord  Glenelg,  tlien 
Colonial  Secretary,  wrote  a  most  convincing  des- 
patch in  December,  1851,  to  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral, of  which  the  following  is  the  chief  portion  : 

"Your  predecessor  and  the  Council  agree  in 
t"he  opinion  that  it  is  vain  to  expect  the  con- 
currence of  the  two  branches  of  the  local  Legis- 
lature in  any  adjustment  of  this  question,  and 
they  therefore  invoke  the  interposition  of  Parlia- 
ment, wiiich  interposition  the  Assembly  on  the 
other  hand,  deprecate  with  equal  earnestness. 
The  chief  practical  question,  then,  which  at 
present  demands  consiiieration,  is  whether  His 
Majesty  should  be  advised  to  recommend  to  Par- 
liament the  assumption  to  itself  of  the  office  of  de- 
ciding on  the  future  appropriation  of  these 
lands.  There  are  two  distinct  reasons,  both  of 
which  appear  to  me  conclusively  to  forbid  that 
course  of  proceeding. 

First :  Parliamentary  legislation  on  any  sub- 
ject of  exclusively  internal  concern,  in  any  British 
Colony  possessing  a  representative  Assembly,  is 
as  a  general  rule  unconstitutional.  It  is  a  right 
of  which  the  exercise  is  reserved  for  extreme 
cases — in  which  necessity  at  once  creates  and 
justifies  the  exception.  But  important  as  is  the 
question  of  the  Clergy  Reserves  in  Upper  Can- 
ada, yet  I  cannot  find   in  the  actual  state  of  the 


<|uestion  any  such  exigency  as  would  vindicate 
the  Imperial  Legislature  in  transferring  to  them- 
selves the  settlement  of  this  controversy.  The 
conflict  of  opinion  between  the  two  Houses  upon 
this  subject,  much  as  it  is  to  be  lamented,  yet 
involves  no  urgent  danger  to  the  peace  of  society, 
and  presents  no  insuperable  impediment  to  the 
ordinary  administration  of  public  affairs.  Al- 
though a  great  evil,  it  is  not  such  as  to  exclude 
every  hope  of  mitigation  by  the  natural  progress 
of  discussion,  and  by  the  influence  of  that  spirit 
which,  in  public  affairs,  not  seldom  suggests  to 
parties  alike  solicitous  for  the  general  good,  some 
mutual  surrender  of  extreme  views  and  some 
compromise  on  either  side  of  differences  which 
at  first  sight  might  have  appeared  irreconcilable. 
Until  every  prospect  of  adjusting  this  dispute 
within  the  Province  itself  shall  have  been  dis- 
tinctly exhausted,  the  time  for  the  interposition 
of  Parliament  will  not  have  arrived,  unless,  in- 
deed, both  Houses  shall  concur  in  soliciting  that 
interposition ;  in  which  event  there  would  of 
course  be  an  end  to  the  constitutional  objec- 
tions already  noticed. 

The  second  ground,  on  which  I  think  myself 
bound  to  abstain  from  advising  Her  Majesty  from 
referring  this  question  immediately  to  Parliament, 
is  that  the  authors  of  the  Constitutional  Act  have 
declared  this  to  be  one  of  those  subjects  in  regard 
to  which  the  initiative  is  expressly  reserved  and 
recognized  as  falling  within  the  peculiar  province 
and  the  special  cognizance  of  the  local  Legislature, 
although  its  ultimate  completion  is  no  Lss  dis- 
tinctly made  to  depend,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
submission  to  Her  Majesty, on  the  acquiescence  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  the  reasons  which 
induced  Parliament  in  1791  to  connect  with  a 
reservation  of  land  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  the 
special  delegation  to  the  Council  and  Assembly 
of  the  right  to  vary  that  provision  by  any  Bill, 
which,  being  reserved  for  the  signification  of  His 
Majesty's  pleasure,  should  be  communicated  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  for  six  weeks  before 
that  decision  was  pronounced.  Remembering  it 
should  seem  how  fertile  a  source  of  controversy 
ecclesiastical  endowments  had  supplied  through- 
out a  large  part  of  the  Christian  world,  and  how 
impossible  it  was  to  foretell  with  precision  what 
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might  be  the  prevailing  opinions  and  feelings  of 
the  Canadians  on  this  subject  at  a  future  period, 
Parliament  at  once  secured  the  means  of  making 
a  systematic  provision  for  a  Protestant  clergy, 
and  took  full  pr.,caution  against  the  eventual 
inaptitude  of  that  system  to  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  a  society  then  in  its  infant  state,  and  of 
which  no  human  foresight  could  divine  the  more 
mature  and  settled  judgment. 

In  the  controversy,  therefore,  respecting  eccles- 
iastical endowments,  which  at  present  divides  the 
Canadian  Legislatu«e,  I  find  no  unexpected 
element  of  agitiition,  the  discovery  of  which 
demands  a  departure  from  the  fixed  principles  of 
the  constitution,  but  merely  the  fulfilment  of  the 
anticipations  of  Parliament  in  1791,  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  that  conflict  of  opinion  for  which  the 
Statute  of  that  year  may  be  said  to  have  made  a 
deliberate  preparation.  In  referring  the  subject 
to  the  future  Canadian  Legislature  the  authors  of 
the  Constitutional  Act  must  be  supposed  to  have 


contemplated  the  crisis  at  which  we  have  now 
arrived — the  era  of  warm  and  protracted  debate 
whicl.  in  a  free  government  may  be  said  to  be 
a  necessary  precursor  to  the  settlement  of  any 
great  principle  of  national  policy.  We  must  now 
have  recourse  to  an  extreme  remedy,  merely  to 
avoid  the  embarrassment  which  is  a  present, though 
temporary,  result  of  our  own  deliberate  legislation. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  to  withdraw  from  the 
Canadian  to  the  Imperial  Legislature  the  question 
respecting  the  Clergy  Reserves  would  be  an 
infringement  of  that  cardinal  principle  of  Colonial 
government  which  forbids  Parliamentary  inter- 
ference except  in  submission  to  an  evident  and 
well-established  necessity." 

Statistical  Record  of  tlie  Question.  The  fol- 
lowing tables  show  the  annual  sums  paid  out  of 
the  Clergy  Reserve  Fund  a  few  years  before  the 
abolition  of  the  system,  together  with  the  distri- 
bution amongst  the  Denommations : 


1841. 


1842. 


•  'M3- 


I 

Church  of  England,  Canada  West 8,941 

Church  of  England,  Canaila  East 


I 


d. 
o 


£ 
8,189 


d. 
I 


£ 

7,9 1 2 


s.  d. 
9   II 


Church  of  Scotland,  Canada  West . .  .  . 
I'rcsbytetian  Minister  at  I'crth,  C.  W. 

United  Synod  I'rcsbytery,  C.W 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  C.W 

Wesleyan  Methodist,  C.W 

Synod  I'resbyterian  Church,  C.W. . .  . 
Church  of  Scotland,  Canada  East. . . . 


1,711  2 
III  2 

777  15 

1,666  13 
777  15 
555  " 


1,599  14 
III   2 

707  I 


1,345  16  8 
III  2  2 

777  15  2 


1844. 
£     s.  d. 

7,724   14  3 

1,063  8  I 
III  2  2 
656  14  10 


184;. 

/   s.  d. 

8,728  17  8 

6,oq8  3  2 

III  2  2 

636  7  o 


1,666  13  2 
719  8  10 
555  "  o 


1,666  13 
662  2 
555  II 


2 
o 


1,666  13  2 
662  2  2 
452  o  o 


i,W)6  13  2 
(k)7  15  6 
330  13  7 


Total  currency Zi4,S4'  o 

1846. 

£       s. 

Church  of  England,  Canada  West 1 2,of)6  1 1 

Church  of  England,  Canada  West 7-197   i'' 

Church  of  Scotland,  Canada  West 1,268    6 

Presbyterian  Minister  at  Perth.  C.W 1 1 1     2 

United  Synod  Presbytery,  C.W 636    7 

Synod  Presbyterian  Church,  C.W . . . . 

Roman  Catholic   Church,  C.W 1,666  13 

Wesleyan  Methodist,  Canada  West 607   1 5 

Church  of  Scotland,  Canada  East 317    9 


2  -^13.548   16    o  .^13,031    10 

1848. 

£      s. 

9,765    'o 


1847. 
/      s. 

17,940  14 

2,079   '3 

9,276     I 

III     2 

565  '3 

50  o 

1,666  13 

607  15 

522  4 


2,016 

8,050 

1 1 1 

565 


10 

18 

1 

>3 


3  /'2.33<^'  >4 

1849. 

£  s. 

237'2  4 

2,018  17 

6,633  '8 


8  /;i8,o89  12     3 


1850. 

£  s. 

14,729  16 

2,498  18 

7,561  8 


1,666 

(x>7 

1,008 


13 
•5 

5 


565 

1,666 

1-739 
1,009 


565   '3    4 


1,666 

'3     4 

574 

0  10 

1,249 

9     3 

Total  currency /23.872     I     b  £i2,iiK)  17 


II  .£23,792 


9    3  .£37,346    5     '  >£28,846    o    3 


Accordingto  figures  collected  from  public  sources 
by  Mr.  Charles  Lindsay,  the  total  amount  paid 
the  various  Churches  under  this  system  between 
1814  and  1850  was  $2,181,319.     Of  this  amount 


the  Church  of  England  in  Upper  Canada  received 
^200,716  los.  o^d.  sterling  ;  the  same  Church  in 
Lower  Canada  received  ;{'io8,766  2s.  iid. ;  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  in  Upper  Can- 
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ada  ^58,213  3s.  id.,  and  in  Lower  Canada  j^'io,- 
139  6s.  3d. ;  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Upper 
Canada  ^^22,539  ids.  lod. ;  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  Upper  Canada  £2(),'j$o  153.  id.,  and  in  Lower 
Canada  ;f 9,385  ;  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church 
in  Upper  Canada  ;f2i,855  2s.  od.  sterling. 

The  Hon.  William  Morris,  M.L.C.,  who  led  the 

Scotch  Presbyterians  in  Upper  Canada  through- 
out the  prolonged  struggle  over  the  Clergy  Re- 
serves, was  a  most  determined  and  persevering 
advocate  of  the  right  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
to  share  in  the  special  privileges  of  the  Church 
of  England.  He  was  born  in  Paisley,  Scotland, 
in  1786,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  came  to  Mon- 
treal with  his  parents,  who  afterwards,  however, 
removed  to  Brockville  in  Upper  Canada.  Young 
Morris  served  through  the  War  of  1812-14.  Two 
years  after  its  conclusion  he  established  a  mercan- 
tile business  in  Perth,  and  in  1820  was  elected  u 
member  of  the  Provincial  Legislature  where  he 
at  once  moved  an  Address  to  the  King  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Clergy  Reserves.  In  1835  he  was 
elected  for  the  sixth  consecutive  time  as  member 
for  Lanark,  but  in  the  following  year  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Legislative  Council.  He  bore  a 
petition  to  the  King  in  1837  from  the  Scotch  in- 
habitants of  the  Canadas,  and  during  the  rebel- 
lion of  that  year  served  as  senior  Colonel  of  his 
county.  In  1844  he  became  Receiver-General, 
and  proved  himself  during  two  years  a  most  able 
administrator  of  the  finances.  In  1846  he  as- 
sumed the  Presidency  of  the  Executive  Council, 
resigned  two  years  later,  and  died  in  1853. 

The  Presbyterians  and  the  Clergy  Reserves. 

Presbyterian  view  of,  and  share  in,  the  Clergy 
Reserves  question  was  only  second  in  impor- 
tance to  the  opmions  and  position  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Gregg  in  his  able  his- 
torical work  upon  Presbyterianism  in  Canada  deals 
with  the  subject  at  length,  and  the  following 
extracts  are  of  interest  and  value  to  all  who  wish 
to  understand  the  different  sides  of  a  complicated 
problem  : 

"In  this  month  (June  1831)  the  United  Presby- 
tery was  organized  as  a  Synod,  which  assumed 
the  name  of  the  United  Synod  of  Upper  Canada; 
and  in  the  same  month  theministers  of  the  Church 


of  Scotland  in  both  Provinces  were  also  organized 
as  a  Synod,  which  assumed  the  name  of  the  Synod 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Church  of  Scotland.     The  organiza- 
tion of  both  Synods  at  this  particular  time  was 
connected  with  efforts  which  were  made  to  settle 
the  controversy  respecting  the   Clergy   Reserves 
which  had  been  set  apart  for  the  support  of  a  Prot- 
estant clergy.     This  controversy  was  carried  on 
for  many  years,  sometimes  with  great  bitterness, 
between  rival  Churches  and  rival  political  parlies. 
The  chief  parties  in   the  controversy  were   the 
clergy  and  adherents  of  the  Church  of  England, 
who  claimed  an   exclusive   right  to   the   Clergy 
Reserves;  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,   who   claimed    equal    rights   with    the 
Church  of  England ;  and  the  clergy  and  people 
of  the  United  Presbytery  and  Synod,  who  also 
considered  themselves  entitled   to  share    in  the 
provision  made   for  a   Protestant  clergy.       Tiie 
Methodist  and  other  Churches  also  took  part  in 
the  conflict.     Among  politicians  the  battle  was 
keenly  waged  ;  the  Tories  siding  with  the  Church 
of  England    in   its  exclusive   claims,  while  the 
Reformers  favoured  a  more  liberal  policy.     Oppo- 
site sides  also   were   taken   by   the    Legislative 
Council,  which  was  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  which  was  elected  by 
the  people ;  the  Council  adopting  the  exclusive 
and  the  Assembly  the  Liberal  views.     Before  the 
era  of  Responsible  Government  the  influence  of 
the    Lieutenant-Governors    was    generally,    and 
sometimes  very  decidedly,  exercised  in  favour  of 
the  exclusive  claims  of  the  Church  of  England." 
Up  to  the  year  1819  little  or  nothing  seems  to 
have   been  done  by  the   Presbyterians  to  secure 
their  interests  in  the  Clergy  Reserves.     "  But  on 
the  17th  May,  1819,  the  Presbyterian  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Niagara  presented  a  petition  to 
Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Upper  Canada,  representing  that    their   church 
had  been  burned   by  the  American  army  during 
the  late  war;  that  they  had  again  erected  a  tern-' 
porary  place  of  worship  ;  that  they  were  now  des- 
titute of  a  stated   minister,  and   were   anxious  to 
obtain  one  from  the  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
land if  possible ;  and  that  having  suffered  many 
losses  they  were  unable  to  pay  an  adequate    sti- 
pend.   They  therefore  prayed  that  His  Excellency 
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would  take  tlii'ir  peculiar  case  iiiti)  CDiisiiloratiou 
and  grant  tliein  the  animal  sum  of  £'100  in  aid, 
'  out  of  tlic  funds  arising;  from  CleiKy  Reserves,  or 
any  otlur  fund  at  His  JCxcellency's  disposal.'  In 
transmitting  the  petition  to  I-'arl  Itathurst,  the 
Lieutcnant-Ciovernor  informs  him  that  the  actual 
proiluct  of  tile  C'ler;;y  Reserves  is  about  £700  per 
annum,  and  adds:  'This  petition  involvis  a  ques- 
tion on  which,  I  perceive,  there  is  a.  difference  of 
opinion,  namely,  whi'ther  the  Act  intends  to  ex- 
tend tlie  hciiefit  of  the  Reserves  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  Protestant  clerjiy  to  all  Denominations, 


1     *•   ,  " 


The  Right  lion.  Henry,  3rd  Earl  Bathurst. 

or  only  to  those  of  tiie  Church  of  England.'  The 
question  was  submitted  by  Earl  Bathurst  without 
delay  to  His  Majesty's  Law  Officers  in  England 
for  their  opinion,  which  was  given  on  the  15th  of 
November,  18  ig,  and  which  contains  the  follow- 
ing clause:  'We  are  of  opinion  that  though  the 
provisions  made  by  31  George  III.,  c.  31,  ss.  36 
and  42,  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  a 
Protestant  clergy,  are  not  confined  solely  to  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,   but   may   be 


exteiidi'd  also  to  th'!  clergy  of  the  (iiiirch  of 
Sc-otland,  if  there  be  any  such  settlement  in  Can- 
ada (as  appears  to  have  been  admitted  in  the  de- 
bate upon  the  p.issing  of  the  Act),  ytt  th«'y  do 
not  extend  to  the  Dissenting  ministers,  .since,  we 
think,  the  term  "  Protestant  clergy  "  can  apply 
only  to  the  Protestant  clergy  recognized  and 
estai)lished  by  law.' 

It  was  thus  clearly  the  opinion  of  the  Law  Offi- 
cers of  the  Crown  that  the  clergy  of  the  Cdiiirch 
of  Scotlaiul  were  entitled  to  a  share  in  tlieChrgy 
Reserves.  It  may  herebe  mentioned  with  reference 
to  the  Act  of  I7()i,  which  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  that  the  Earl  of  Harrowby  stated  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  i8j8  that  he  had  repeated 
conversations  with  Lord  Grenville  who  had  re- 
quested him,  if  an  opportunity  should  offer,  to 
state  '  that  both  his  own  and  Mr.  Pitt's  decision 
was  that  the  provisions  of  31  George  III.  were 
not  intended  for  the  exclusive  support  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  clergy  generally  of  the  Protestant  Church.' 
Viscount  Sandon  also  testified,  in  iSj8,  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  ho 
understood  Lord  Grenville  to  say  '  that  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  Protestant  clergy,  which  is  fre- 
(lueiitly  repeated  in  the  Act  of  1791,  was  meant 
to  provide  for  any  clergy  that  was  not  Roman 
Catholic'  This  testimony  he  gave  in  order  to 
rectify  a  reported  conversation  with  him,  given  by 
Dr.  Strachan,  Rector  of  York,  in  a  speech  deliv- 
ered in  the  Legislative  Council  in  Canada  in 
1828. 

On  the  6th  May,  i8io.  Earl  Bathurst  wrote  10 
Sir  P.  Maitland  informing  him  that  His  Majesty's 
Law  Officers  were  of  opinion  that  though  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  1791  were  not  confined  solely 
to  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  might 
be  extended  alr.o  to  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  yet  that  they  did  not  extend  to  all  Dis- 
senting ministers.  The  knowledge  of  this  opinion, 
and  of  its  transmission  to  the  Colonial  Governor, 
seems  to  have  been  withheld  or  concealed  from  the 
public  for  years.  The  Hon.  William  Morris,  who 
took  a  deep  interest  and  active  part  in  the  Clergy 
Reserves'  controversy,  referring  to  what  took  place 
in  1826,  says:  'Little  did  I  dream,  at  the  period 
alluded  to,  that  an  opinion  in  support  of  the  rights 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland    had  previously    been 
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furnished  to  Earl  nathiirat  by  Mis  Majesty's  Icr.-iI 
advisers' ;  and  so  latu  as  iN)H  Mr.  Murris  was 
unaware  that  this  opinion  had  been  transmitted  to 
tho  Government  oftho  Colony.  At  nil  events,  the 
opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  was 
practically  disre^jardod  by  Sir  I'.  Maitland  and 
his  advisers,  as  will  afterwards  appear. 

On  thu  i6th  of  December,  1K23,  a  scries  of 
resolutions  was  introduced  into  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Upprr  Canada  by  the  Hon.  William 
Morris.  These  were  designed  to  counteract  the 
exclusive  policy  of  the  Clergy  Corporation  and 
protect  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
whose  claim  to  an  e(|iiality  of  rights  in  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Clergy  Reserves  was  foimdcd  on  the 
Articles  of  Union  between  l£n(;land  and  Scotland. 
The  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Assembly. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  them  : 

'  Resolved,  That  when  the  Kingdoms  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  were  united  the  subjects  of 
both  were  placed  upon  a  footing  of  reciprocity, 
and  were  to  enjoy  a  full  communication  of  every 
right,  privilege  and  advantage,  and  that  neither 
the  Church  of  the  one  nor  of  the  other  thereby 
gained  an  ascendency  ;  on  the  contrary,  that  both 
were  established  by  law  as  national  Protestant 
Churches  within  their  respective  Kingdoms,  and 
consequently  the  clergy  of  both  are  equally  enti- 
tled to  a  participation  in  all  the  advantages  which 
have  resulted,  or  miy  hereafter  result,  from  the 
said  Union. 

Resolved,  That  the  Provinces  of  Canada  were 
wrested  from  the  Dominion  of  France  by  the  united 
exertions  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  that 
the  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland  had  at  the 
conquest  thereof  an  equal  claim  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  the  said 
conquest. 

Resolved,  That  by  the  Act  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment passed  in  the  31st  year  of  Her  Majesty's  reign, 
the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  or  person  ad- 
ministering the  Government  of  this  Province  was 
authorized  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  one-seventh 
of  the  land  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
a  Protestant  clergy. 

Resolved,  That  if  His  Majesty,  when  he  graci- 
ously authorised  an  appropriation  of  land  to  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  a  Protestant  clergy 
in  this  Province,  did  not  contemplate  a  provision 


for  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  that  they 
ought  now  to  cotiie  under  His  Majesty's  most 
favourable  consideration  by  being  otherwise  pro- 
vided  for. 

Resolved,  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  His  Majesty,  formed  on  tho  foregoing  reso- 
lutions, praying  that  His  Majesty  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  direct  such  measures  as  will 
secure  to  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
residing,  or  who  may  hereafter  reside,  in  this 
Province  such  support  and  countenance  as  His 
Majesty  shall  think  proper.' 

An  Address  was  accordingly  prepared,  and  in 
due  time  transmitted  for  presentation  to  His 
Majesty.  It  was  not  concurred  in  by  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  five  members  of  that  body  voting 
for  it  and  six  against  it.  Mr.  Morris  attributes 
its  failure  to  receive  the  support  of  the  Council 
to  the  fact  that  the  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  of 
the  Crown  was  still  unknown  by  the  public.  'I 
am  firtnly  persuaded  (he  says)  that  it  would  have 
received  the  assent  of  both  branches  had  the  fact 
been  known  to  the  public  that  the  Law  Officers  of 
the  Crown  had  recently  given  an  opinion  in 
accordance  with  the  view  taken  of  the  law  by  the 
Assembly.'  Before  transmitting  the  address  of 
the  Assembly,  Governor  Maitland  wrote  a  long 
despatch  to  Earl  Bathurst,  dated  27th  December, 
1823,  in  which  he  echoes  the  opinions  of  the 
Clergy  Corporation,  strenuously  endeavouring  to 
establish  the  exclusive  claim  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  the  Clergy  Reserves,  and  setting  forth 
the  evil  results  to  be  apprehended  from  conceding 
the  claims  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  It 
would  seem  from  this  despatch  that  Governor 
Maitland  had  completely  forgotten,  or  had  not 
the  slightest  regard  for,  the  opinion  of  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown  in  favour  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  which  Earl  Bathurst  had  transmitted 
in  1820.  It  was  felt,  however,  by  the  Imperial 
Government  that  something  should  be  done  for 
other  Churches,  than  that  of  England,  but  from 
other  sources  than  the  proceeds  of  the  Clergy 
Reserves.  From  the  funds,  therefore,  arising 
from  the  sales  to  the  Canada  Company,  allow- 
ances of  ;ir75o  each  were  made  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as 
appears  from  the  following  despatch,  dated  6th Oc- 
tober. 1 826.  from  Earl  Bathurst  to  Sir  P.  Maitland: 
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•Sir:  You  will  receive  iiiHtriictioiiA  from  the 
Treasury  for  thu  payment  of  £750  p«i  annum  for 
the  Halarics  of  the  I'reshyteriun  ministers,  ami  a 
similar  sum  for  the  support  of  Roman  Catholic 
priests.  I  deem  it  advisable  that  the  allowances 
which  may  be  granted  to  ministers  of  the  Presby- 
terian persuasion  in  Upper  Canada  should  be 
limited  to  pi-rsonswho  arc  natural  born  Hritish  sub- 
jects, who  arc  in  full  communion  with,  and  who  are 
acknowledi»ed  by,  tin;  Kirk  of  Scotland,  by  whom 
they  should  bo  recommended  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  for  their  appointments.  With  respect 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  who  are  to  receive 
an  allowance  from  the  Government  they  will  be 
reconunendeii  to  you  by  Hishop  Macdonell,  who 
will  be  considered  responsible  for  their  Rood 
conduct ;  and  the  liishop  himself,  the  Presbyterian 
ministers,  and  also  the  priests,  should  be  required 
to  produce  your  ccrtiticatc  that  they  have  been  in 
the  active  discharj,'e  of  their  duty  for  the  period 
for  which  the  salary  is  claimed,  and  that  you  have 
no  objection  to  the  payment  bein^  made.' 

Payments  to  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  in  Upper  Canada  were  first  made  in 
iS  57.  No  provision  was  made  at  this  time  for 
the  ministers  of  the  United  Presbytery,  whose 
numbers  were  greater,  and  the  most  of  whom  had 
laboured  longer  in  the  Province  than  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Church  of  Scotland, and  who,  therefore, 
felt  that  an  unjust  discrimination  had  been  made. 
In  the  year  i.Sj6,  the  subject  of  the  Clergy  Re- 
serves was  again  brought  before  the  Legislative 
,  .Assembly  of  Upper  Canada  and  earnestly  debated. 
The  result  was  that  on  the  22nd  December  a 
series  of  resolutions  was  adopted  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  declaring  that  the  exclusive 
'claim  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  31st 
Geo.  IIL,  and  most  injurious  to  the  interests 
and  wishes  of  the  Province ' ;  that  but  a  compara- 
tively  small  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Upper  Canada  are  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  desire  for 
their  clergy  the  sole  enjoyment  of  the  Reserve 
lands  to  the  exclusion  of  their  fellow-subjects, 
who  were  equally  loyal  to  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment and  the  Constitution  ;  that  it  is  the  opinion 
of  a  great  proportion  of  the  people  of  the  Prov- 
ince that  the  Clergy  lands,  in  place  of  being 
enjoyed  .  he  clergy  of  an  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  popuic  ..on,  ought  to  be  disposed  of  and 
the  proceeds  of  their  sale  applied  to  increase  the 


Provincial  allowance  for  the  support  of  district 
and  common  schools  and  the  endowment  of  a 
Provincial  seminary  for  learning,  and  in  aid  of 
erecting  places  of  worship  for  all  !)enoininationH 
of  Christians,  A  Hill  founded  on  these  resolu- 
tions was  passed  by  the  Assembly  in  January, 
1827,  by  a  largo  majority,  but  it  failed  to  obtain 
the  assent  of  thu  Legislative  Council. 

Hitherto  the  claims  of  the  ministers  of  the 
United  Presbytery  of  Upper  Canada,  most  of 
whom  had  come  from  the  Irish  and  Scottish 
Secession  Churches,  had  been  very    much  disrc- 


The  Hon.  William  Morris. 


>;arded,  and  they  felt  aggrieved  that  nothing  had 
been  granted  or  promised  to  them  from  public 
sources.  They,  therefore,  in  September,  1829, 
presented  a  petition  to  Sir  John  Colborne,  who 
had  succeeded  Sir  P.  Maitland  as  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  in  which  they  urge 
their  claims.  They  represent  in  their  petition 
that  they  adhered  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  contained  in  the 
Confession  of  Faith  ;  that  in  Canada   there  were 
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no  real  causcH  of  Hoparatioii  between  them  and 
tliu  Cliiirc-li  of  Siotlaml,  with  whom  they  were 
wilhii^  tu  iiiiitu  ;  that,  nttlioiif^'h  txtt  united  with 
tliat  Church  they  had  equal  chiims  to  puhhc  sup- 
port;  they  were  twelve  in  iiumher,  had  laboured 
in  tho  Province,  Homo  of  them  U)T  thirty  years, 
cndcavourin;^  to  promote  t ho  (ipiritual and  temporal 
welfare  of  I  liy  people,  inculcating;  piety  to  (ioil, 
loyalty  to  the  Kiii^  and  obedience  to  tho  laws  ; 
some  of  them  preached  in  four  or  five  difTeniit 
places,  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  distant  from 
each  other;  they  had  been  educated  in  wcll- 
ccpiipped  seminaries  of  learning,  and  most  of 
them  had  received  degrees  from  the  College  of 
Glasgow.  They,  therefore,  deemed  themselves 
worthy  to  share  in  any  provision  which  might  bu 
made  for  tho  support  of  Presbyterian  ministers. 
This  petition  was  transmitted  on  the  25th  Janu- 
ary, i8jo,  by  (loveriior  C 'olborne  to  Sir  George 
Murray,  then  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  who  in  reply  wrote  a  despatch  in  which 
he  said  that  it  was  desirable  that  all  the  Presby- 
terian clergy  of  the  Province  should  form  one 
Synod,  and  thus  be  placed  on  one  footing  with 
respect  to  any  assistance  the  Government  might 
grant  for  their  support. 

We  have  now  brought  down  the  history  of  the 
Clergy  Reserves  controversy  to  the  year  if<.}i, 
and  shall  add  only  a  few  details  respecting  its 
future  development  and  final  settlement.  In 
i.Sj6,  the  people  of  Canada  were  startled,  and 
great  indignation  was  manifested,  by  the  discov- 
ery that  in  the  beginning  of  the  year — the  15th  of 
January — Governor  Colborne,  in  Council,  had 
created  forty-four  rectories  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  endowed  them  with  extensive  and 
valuable  glebe  lands  out  of  the  Clergy  Reserves. 
This  was  done  in  a  clandestme  manner  without 
.le  knowledge  and  in  opposition  to  the  declared 
policy  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  also  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  frequently  repeated  reso- 
lutions anil  declarations  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  repiesciUatives  of  the  people  of  Upper 
Canada  in  the  Legislative  Asst  mbly.  This  Act 
of  the  Govornor-in-Council  was  generally  regarded 
as  a  brc;i  of  public  faith,  an  unwarranted  exer- 
cise off  r,  and  a  daring  violation  of  the  rights 
of  th(  'le,  and  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 

chief  i         s  of  the  Rebellion  of  1837-8.     As  the 


result  of  continuoti  agitation,  tho  Church  of  ling- 
land  was  deprived  in  1N40  of  an  exclusive  interest 
in  tho  Clergy  Reserves,  while  tho  claims  of  tho 
Chuii:h  of  Scotland  and  of  other  Churches  wero 
recognized.  Tho  Church  of  Mngland,  however, 
was  permitted  to  retain  a  disproportionately  largo 
share  of  the  proceeds  of  tho  Reserves.  Accord- 
ing to  tho  Imperial  Act  of  1H40,  it  was 
arranged  that,  while  allowances  to  a  limited  extent 
should  bu  made  to  other  Churches,  tho  remaining 
proceeds  of  the  Clergy  Reserve  lands,  sold  or  to 
bo  solil,  should  be  divided  into  three  parts,  of 
which  two  were  assigned  to  the  Church  of  Kng- 
land,  and  ono  to  tho  Church  of  Scotland.  This 
arrangement  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  agitation 
was  renewed.  The  controversy  was  finally  settled 
in  1854." 

Bishop  Straohan's  Defence  of  the  System. 

In  Canadian  literature  and  history  the  Clergy  Re- 
serves (piestion  seems  to  have  been  largely  dealt 
with  from  tho  antagonistic  point  of  view  and 
there  is  danger  that  future  generations  of  Can- 
adians will  obtain  their  information  upon  a  bitter 
controversy  mainly  from  the  one  side.  Such  a 
result  is  to  be  deprecated  in  connection  with  any 
problem  and  certainly  does  not  promote  the  in- 
culcation of  historical  truth  and  accuracy.  Hence 
the  permanent  value  of  the  following  extracts 
from  a  vigourous  defence  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land's position  by  its  most  powerful  advocate — 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Strachan,  Bishop  of  Toronto. 
It  was  written  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Colonial 
Secretary,  on  March  19th,  1853,  after  the  passage 
of  the  Imperial  Act  relegating  the  settlement  of 
the  matter  to  tho  Provincial  Parliament.  The 
following  are  the  most  important  sections  or 
statements  : 

"  What  then  is  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
religious  endowments  in  Canada,  and  the  present 
state  of  the  two  Churches  of  England  and  Rome  ? 
1st.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Canada 
consists  of  one  Archbishop  and  six  Bishops  who 
have,  it  is  said,  about  550  clergy  under  their 
charge.  The  strength  of  this  Church  lies  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Province,  and  comprises 
all  the  French  settlements  and  Seigneuries,  and 
has  formed  from  the  beginning  a  regular  Estab- 
lishment, having   been  divided  into  parishes — a 
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process  which  is  still  continiiotl  as  the  country  is 
opened.  Eiich  parish  has  hail  from  its  first  insti- 
tution an  Incumbent  supported  by  tithes  and 
various  dues,  with  a  parsonage,  {;Iebe,  and  other 
endowments,  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church  in  England  and  Ire- 
land. Hence  the  Romish  Church  has  increased 
in  efficiency,  wealth  and  importance  with  the 
growth  of  the  Colony. 

The  average  value  of  the  livings  it  is  not  easy 
to  ascertain  with  minute  exactness,  but  from  the 
best  information  that  can  be  obtained  it  may  be 
taken  at  £-i$o  per  amuim  ;  and  assuming  the 
Parochial  clergy  at  500 — exclusive  of  those  em- 
ployed in  Colleges,  Monasteries,  and  other  relig- 
ions Houses,  we  have  for  the  revenue  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Lower  Canada  £125,- 
000  per  annum,  a  sum  which  represents  a  money 
capital  of  at  least  3^2,500,000.  In  Upper  Canada 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  do  not,  at  present, 
exceed  loo  in  number,  and  the  provision  for  their 
support  is  very  slender.  It  depends  chiefly  on 
their  customary  dues  and  the  con^.ibutions  of 
their  respective  flocks,  unless,  indeed,  they  re- 
ceive assistance  from  the  French  portion  of  the 
Province  where  the  resources  cf  the  Romish 
Church  are  abundant.  In  regard  to  Education, 
the  means  at  the  disposal  cf  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Lower  Canada  are  not  merely  ample 
but  munificent,  as  appears  from  the  followiiig 
table."  (Showing  the  possession  of  over  2,000,000 
acres  of  land  and  quoted  in  Volunift  1 1,  of  "  Canada : 
An  Encyclopfedia  of  the  Country,"  Pupe  549). 

"Now,  averaging  the  value  of  these  lands  at  the 
very  low  price  of  6s.  8d.  per  acre,  they  represent 
a  capital  of  jf  yoo.ooo.  It  is  true,  all  these  pos- 
sessions were  at  one  time  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  Jesuits'  Estates  are  not  yet  finally 
appropriated,  but  who  that  knows  the  readiness 
with  which  Lord  Sydenham  gave  a  title  to  a  few 
monks  of  St.  Sulpice,  r:o/erirg  the  whole  city  and 
island  of  Montreal,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  received  or  implied,  can 
expect  that  these  vast  possessions  will  be  now  kept 
back.  Hut,  independent  of  the  Jesuits'  Estates, 
we  have  the  Seminary  of  Quebec  (after  deducting 
a  generous  allowance  if  thought  good,  for  the 
Archbishop),  with  a  princely  endow.'ient  of  more 
than  half  a  million  acres  of  land  to  establish  Col- 


leges and  Seminaries  of  a  higher  order  in  the 
districts  of  Three  Riv.rs  and  Quebec;  and  the 
still  richer  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  worth  more 
than  half  a  million,  and  believed  by  many  to  be 
worth  double  that  sum,  to  do  the  same  for  the 
district  of  Montreal. 

2nd.  Contrast  all  this,  My  Lord  Duke,  with 
the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  in 
Canada. '  We  have  three  Bishops  and  about  250 
clergymen  ;  the  latter  having  very  scanly  support, 
and  yet  scanty  as  it  is,  they  are  much  more 
indebted  for  it  to  the  unwearied  benevolence  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts  (the  generous  protector  of  the 
Colonial  Church)  than  to  Government.  For 
although  it  was  the  intention  ot  the  British  Par- 
liament in  1791  to  make  ample  provision  for  tha 
maintenmce  of  a  Protestant  clergy  in  Canada, 
and  to  place  the  National  Church  on  an  equal 
footing  in  temporalities  with  that  of  Rome,  that 
intention  has  been  frustrated  by  neglect  and  mis- 
management,  and  at  last  by  the  active  interference 
of  the  Government. 

In  1840,  the  lands  set  apart  for  this  purpose, 
including  the  one-fourth  under  sale,  may  be 
assumed  at  three  millions  of  acres.  Of  this 
quantity  seven-twelfths  were  at  once  swept  away 
by  the  3  and  4  Victoria,  chap.  78,  leaving  only  five- 
twelfths  for  the  support  of  the  Protestan;  clergy. 
The  Church  requested  that  she  might  have  the 
management  of  this  small  remainder  of  her  prop- 
erty, either  to  lease  or  to  endow  parishes,  and  so 
ensure  a  permanent  provision,  at  least  to  a  limited 
extent.  This  was  denied  her,  and  the  lands 
were  ordered  to  be  sold  without  reserve  under  the 
direction  of  the  Provincial  authorities.  Now  it 
is  believed  that  under  this  unscrupulous  manage- 
ment the  share  of  the  Church,  or  1,250,000  acres, 
will  not  realize  one-third  of  their  value,  but  assum- 
ing that  they  may  on  the  average  realize  6s.  8d. 
per  acre,  or,  for  the  whole  ^^420,000,  which  at  the 
present  rate  of  interest  may  produce  ;{'25,200  per 
annum,  what  is  this  for  the  support  of  all  the 
Protestant  clergy  who  will  ever  be  in  this  vast 
Province  ? 

Besides  the  Clergy  Reserves,  Lord  Seaton, 
towards  the  close  of  1835  and  beginning  of  1836, 
while  Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  established 
fifty-seven  rectories  for  the  benefit  of  the  Churchy 
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but  of  these  onb  forty-four  were  completed  before 
his  departure.  They  were  endowed  witli  hinds 
amounting  to  in  all  17,368  acres,  giving  an  aver- 
age of  about  400  acres  to  each  rectory.  Thir- 
teen, which  from  some  accidental  causes  were 
found  without  Lord  Seaton's  signature  after  his 
resignation  of  the  Government,  and  which  the 
proper  authorities  both  here  and  in  England 
have  refused  to  complete,  are  held  void,  so  that 
the  legal  rectories  are  only  forty-four  instead  of 
fifty-seven.  So  rruch  has  been  said  about  these 
rectories  in  an  unfriendly  spirii,  and  so  little  in 
their  defence,  that  few  possess  any  correct  know- 
ledge respecting  them,  while  the  enemies  of  the 
Church  think  them  a  monstrous  evil  which  ought 
as  soon  as  possible  to  be  abated — that  a  few 
remarks  on  their  orgin  and  present  value  may  not 
be  unseasonable.  For  were  it  generally  known 
that  lands,  equal  in  quantity  and  quality  to  the 
whole  endowment  attached  to  these  rectories, 
might  have  been  purchased  for  a  very  tritlinfrsum 
even  so  late  as  1818,  and  that  they  confer  on  their 
Incumbents  no  power  beyond  what  a  leape  for  life 
confers  on  its  holder,  we  may  reasonably  hope 
that  the  prejudices  and  hostility  against  them  will 
soon  pass  away,  or  become  too  feeble  to  produce 
any  renewed  aj,'itation. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  land  which  forms 
the  endowment  of  the  rectoiies  was  set  aside  at 
the  first  settlement  of  Upper  Canada.  At  that 
early  period  the  waste  lands  of  the  Crown  had 
acquired  no  money  value,  and,  while  bestowed 
gratis  on  all  applicants,  they  continued  at  a  mere 
nominal  price.  In  1798  only  ninepence  per  acre 
was  offered  for  school  lands,  and  so  recently  as 
1818  lands  might  have  been  purchased  at  about 
one  shilling  per  acre;  thus  a  quantity  of  land 
equal  to  the  whole  endowment  of  the  rectories 
might  have  been  obtained  for  less  than  one  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  although  the  Colony  has  greatly 
prospered  since  that  period,  and  lands  are  much 
enhanced  in  price,  this  sum  exceeds  in  value  all 
that  the  rectories  can  with  any  plea  of  justice  be 
said  to  have  cost  the  public.  ^ 

These  rectories  are  scattered  over  the  whole 
Diocese,  an  area  of  60,000  square  miles.  Some 
have  been  more  than  half  a  century  in  possession 
of  the  Church,  are  much  improved,  and  have 
churches  and  houses  built  upon  them  ;  a  few  still 


remain  a  wilderness,  but  the  greater  number  have 
been  partially  cleared  at  the  expense  of  the  Incum- 
bents and  their  congregations.  By  the  last 
returns,  the  total  annual  income  amounted  to 
£"1,721,  giving  an  average  of  £]()  2s.  3d.  for  each 
rectory  per  annum.  If  it  be  asked  why  a  matter 
of  so  little  value  and  importance  could  excite  so 
much  virulence  and  obloquy,  the  answer  is  that 
to  pull  down  the  true  Church  of  God,  the  Church 
of  the  Sovereign  and  of  the  English  Nation, 
appears  to  be  the  favourite  object  of  tfte  greater 
number  of  Protestant  Denominations  around  us; 
and  while  blind  to  the  increasing  power  of  Roman- 
ism, they  seem  to  delight  in  vilifying  and  destroy- 
ing the  only  Church  capable  of  withstanding  that 
of  Rome.  No  matter  how  pitiful  the  case  may 
be,  if  it  can  in  any  manner  be  cherished  and 
worked  up  into  a  grievance  to  damage  the  Church 
of  England,  the  acknowledged  bulwark  of  the 
Protestant  faith,  they  rejoice  in  its  application. 
And  it  is  to  these  very  persons,  who  have  been  for 
years  in  possession  of  the  Government  of  the  Prov- 
ince, that  it  is  now  proposed  to  surrender  the 
Clergy  Reserves. 

To  speak  of  their  forbearance  is  a  cruel  mock- 
ery, for  although  the  rectories  have  been  declared 
in  all  respects  legal  by  the  Crown  Officers  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  House  of  Assembly  in  1837  resolved 
by  thirty-eight  to  twenty :  '  That  this  House 
regards  as  inviolable  the  rights  acquired  under 
the  patent  by  which  the  rectories  have  been 
endowed,  and  cannot  therefore  invite  or  sanction 
any  interference  with  the  rights  thus  established' — 
yet  a  Session  of  the  Provincial  Parliament  never 
passes  without  efforts  being  made  to  confiscate 
them.  In  the  summer  Session  of  1851,  a  Bill  was 
introduced  to  repeal  the  clauses  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Act  which  authorized  the  creation  and 
endowment  of  rectories,  and  during  its  progress 
an  insidious  attempt  was  made,  by  dropping  the 
power  of  presentation,  to  destroy  those  already 
existing,  as  they  become  vacant  by  the  death  of 
the  Incumbents  ;  this  mean  trick  was  discovered, 
and  corrected,  but  the  right  of  presentation  was 
taken  from  the  Crown  and  given  to  the  Church 
Society,  which  body  conferred  it  on  the  Bishop  of 
of  the  Diocese.  The  Bill  in  this  shape  was 
reserved  for  the  signification  of  Her  Majesty's 
pleasure  on  the  30th  August,  1851,  and  the  Royal 
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Assent  having  been  given  on  the  15th  of  May,  it 
became  lijiw,  and  was  proclaimed  in  Canada  on 
the  9th  June,  1852. 

Having  thus  shown  the  state  of  religion  in 
Canada  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  at  present 
supported,  I  feel  encourae;ed  to  submit  that  so  far 
from  being  merely  local  and  domestic  the  Clergy 
Reserves  involve  a  national  question  of  the 
gravest  importance.  At  the  Peace  of  1763,  the 
Crown  of  France  ceded  all  its  rights  in  Canada, 
not  to  Canada  itself,  but  to  the  Crown  of  England, 
the  title  to  which  is  two-fold.  ist.  The  right  of 
conquest.  2nd.  The  right  of  cession.  The 
validity  of  the  latter  is  acknowledged  by  France 
at  this  very  day.  The  Crown  and  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  by  virtue  of  this  indisputable  right, 
set  apart  certain  of  the  lands  of  the  conquered 
Province,  yet  ungranted,  for  the  use  and  support 
of  the  Protestant  Church  of  the  Colony.  This 
was  sanctioned  by  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment in  the  31st  year  of  the  reign  of  King  George 
the  Third  of  glorious  memory.  Subsequently 
(1840)  the  Crown  and  Parliament  made  and  fixed 
a  final  distribution  of  this  property,  to  which  the 
Colony  fully  assented.  In  this  second  Act  as  well 
as  in  the  first,  it  was  most  distinctly  enacted  that 
the  property  was  for  the  sole  use  of  the  Protes- 
tant Denominations  therein  designated,  and  for 
no  other  purpose. 

From  all  this  two  conclusions  are  obvious. 
1st.  That  the  title  to  those  lands  rested  with 
England,  and  that  the  Colony  could  have  no 
claim  whatever  to  them  for  gift  or  distribution. 
The  Colony  would  indeed  be  defeated  in  a  claim 
of  this  sort  by  a  Court  of  Common  Law.  2nd. 
That  the  Crown  and  P>irliament  having  legally 
and  constitutionally  granied  these  lands  for  re- 
ligious purposes,  cannot,  even  if  disposed,  grant 
them  for  secular  purposes,  which  the  advocates  of 
spoliation  avow  as  their  aim  and  design.  And 
here  it  may  be  asked  whethei  the  Coronation  Oath 
of  Her  Majesty,  as  the  Head  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  be  consonant  with  the  abandonment  of 
the  interests  of  that  Church.  We  should  never 
forget  that  Mr.  Pitt's  great  object  in  1791  was  to 
preserve  in  the  Colony,  if  not  a  Protestant  as- 
cendancy, at  least  an  equality  ;  and,  as  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  already  richly  endowed  in  Lower 
Canada,  he  desired  that  the   National  Church 


should  have  the  prospect  of  a  full  equivalent  in 
Upper  Canada.  He  was  not  legislating  for  the 
day,  but  fur  future  ages. 

That  eminent  statesman  had  become  deeply 
sensible  of  the  unwise  policy  which  up  to  that 
time  Great  Britain  had  exercised  towards  her 
Colonies  in  regard  to  religion,  and  he  resolved  to 
attach  the  tried  loyalists  of  Upper  Canada  and 
their  descendants  to  the  Mother-Country,  by 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  advantages,  and  to 
give  them,  as  had  been  promised,  and  as  they  had 
a  right  to  expect,  the  full  enjoyment  of  her  noble 
constitution  which  had  rendered  her,  as  she  still 
continues  to  be,  the  great  bulwark  of  the  Protes- 
tant faith.  Hence  the  appropriation  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  Protestant  clergy.  It  was  guarded  by 
every  conceivable  security,  that  it  might  never  be 
diverted  to  any  other  purpose  ;  and  it  was  highly 
becoming  in  the  Legislature  of  Great  Britain  thus 
to  dedicate  to  God's  holy  worship  and  service  a 
portion  of  that  vast  domain  which  had  been 
acquired  through  His  blessing  by  the  nation  in 
resisting  aggression.  What  was  not  thus  appro- 
priated remained  in  the  Crown  for  the  benefit  of 
the  British  people  ;  and  every  individual  who 
might  seek  an  asylum  in  the  Province  of  Canada, 
from  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  De- 
pendencies, had  by  his  birthright  an  interest  in 
the  conquered  lands,  and  an  acknowledged  title 
to  such  a  portion  as  he  might  be  able  to  cultivate. 

In  time  many  persons,  not  subjects  of  the  Crown, 
found  their  way  into  the  Province,  and,  although 
not  received  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Loyalists, 
they  gradually  acquired  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  British  subjects.  Thus  a  mixed  population 
gradually  grew  up.  And  can  anything  be  more 
ludicrous  or  absurd,  than  that  this  population, 
which  had  come  into  the  Colony  individually, 
either  from  invitation,  inclination  or  suffrance, 
now  somewhat  numerous,  should  turn  round  upon 
the  Imperial  Government,  and  seize  the  national 
domain  and  dispose  of  it  at  their  pleasure;  nay, 
assume  the  power  to  confiscate  grants  already 
made,  and  divert  them  from  their  original  pur- 
pose, thus  trampling  upon  the  rights  of  their  fel- 
low subjects  and  ignoring  the  title  of  the  British 
nation  to  her  own  possessions?  Yet  this  is  ex- 
actly what  the  ruling  party  in  Canada  is  urging 
in  no  measured  language.     It  seeks  to  confiscate 
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the  Clergy  Reserves,  which  were  devoted  to  a 
special  and  sacred  object  more  than  sixty  yearsago, 
and  to  apply  them  to  other  purposes.  It  may 
indeed  be  said  that  the  Imperial  Government, 
some  years  ago,  transferred  the  remainder  of  the 
national  domain  within  the  Province  to  the 
Colonial  Legislature  ;  but,  although  her  indis- 
crete generosity  went  thus  far,  it  did  not  extend 
to  the  bestowing  of  any  right  or  authority  to  sub- 
vert grants  already  made,  as  the  Legislature  is 
attempting.  The  settlement  of  the  Reserve 
Question  was,  and  is,  an  essential  part  of  the 
Union  of  Lower  and  Upper  Canada. 

The  Government  in  England,  on  determining 
upon  the  Union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
selected  Lord  Sydenham,  a  nobleman  of  great 
ability  and  political  sagacity,  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  On  his  arrival  in  Canada,  he  found  the 
projected  measure  unpopular  and  distasteful  to 
both  Provinces,  and  not  to  be  accomplished  with- 
out great  discretion  and  the  patient  and  delicate 
application  of  the  unlimited  powers  with  which 
he  was  invested.  The  greatest  impediment  in 
the  way  was  the  Clergy  Reserves  or  Church  prop- 
erty in  Upper  Canada,  which  had  already  been 
the  cause  of  much  agitation,  and  had  for  a  long 
time  divided  the  population  into  two  parties. 
But  while  the  Provinces  remained  separate,  the 
destructives,  though  sometimes  successful  in  the 
House  of  Assembly,  were  unable  to  prevail.  At 
the  mention  of  the  Union,  however,  serious 
apprehensions  began  to  be  entertained  by  all  the 
true  friends  of  peace  and  order,  that  after  its 
accomplishment  the  Legislature  would  certainly 
fall  under  the  combined  influence  of  Roman 
Catholic  and  Dissenting  votes,  and  thus  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Church  of  England  would  be  virtually 
at  the  disposal  of  her  religious  opponents.  Lord 
Sydenham  partook  largely  in  this  well-founded 
apprehension,  and  determined  that  the  complete 
settlement  of  the  Reserves  question  should  pre- 
cede the  commencement  of  the  Union. 

For  this  purpose  he  procured  an  Act  to  be 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Upper  Canada,  for 
the  sale  of  the  Clergy  Reserves,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  proceeds  thereof.  This  Act  was  sent 
to  England,  rather  to  serve  as  an  outline  of  the 
measure  to  be  passed  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, than  from  any  desire  or  expectation  that 


it  should  be  wholly  adopted.  What  Lord  Syden- 
ham really  wanted  was  the  final  settlement  of 
the  question.  Of  his  earnestness  in  this  matter 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  in  his  despatch  to 
Lord  John  Russell  of  the  22nd  January,  1840, 
inclosing  this  Bill,  he  states  : 

'  That  there  is  no  subject  of  such  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  Province 
as  the  question  of  the  Clergy  Reserves  ;  That 
there  is  none  with  reference  to  the  future  Union 
of  the  two  Provinces  which  it  is  more  necessary 
to  determine  without  delay;  That  to  leave  this 
question  undetermined  would  be  to  put  an  end 
to  all  hope  of  re-establishing  tranquillity  within 
the  Province,  but  to  establish  the  Union  without 
the  settlement  of  it,  and  to  transfer  the  decision 
to  the  United  Legislature,  would  be  to  add  to 
the  source  of  discord  which  then  prevailed  in 
Canada  an  entirely  new  element  of  strife.  For 
among  the  various  evils  by  which  Lower  Canada 
had  been  visited,  one,  and  one  only,  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  all,  has  been  wanting — religious  dis- 
sension. That  he  was  satisfied  that  the  value  of 
arriving  at  a  settlement  could  not  be  over- 
estimated ;  and  that,  strong  as  these  feelings 
might  have  been,  the  immense  advantage  of 
having  the  question  finally  withdrawn  from  the 
sources  of  popular  discussion  and  dispute  would 
reconcile  all  parties  to  it ;  That  he  most  fervently 
prayed  that  the  settlement  agreed  on  might  be 
final,  and  that  no  obstacle  might  be  opposed  to 
its  confirmation  by  Her  Majesty  ;  That  should  it 
be  otherwise,  and  the  question  be  again  thrown 
back,  he  could  not  foresee  the  consequences,  but 
at  least  he  knew  that  peace  and  tranquillity  must, 
in  that  event,  long  remain  strangers  to  the  Prov- 
ince.' 

Such  were  Lord  Sydenham's  anxious  endeav- 
ours for  the  final  settlement  of  the  Clergy  Re- 
serves. His  discerning  eye  perceived  that  unless 
this  was  done,  the  Church  of  England  would  be 
prostrated,  and  the  Church  of  Rome  virtually 
established  in  both  sections  of  the  Province,  and 
this  result  he  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  pre- 
vent. In  this  Lord  Sydenham  identified  himself 
with  those  who  from  conscientious  motives 
opposed  the  Union.  They  dreaded  the  ascend- 
ancy of  the  Romish  Church  and  the  progress  of 
Socialism,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  protests  against 
that  measure  recorded  in  the  Journals  of  the 
Legislative  Council  of  Upper  Canada  (16  Decem- 
ber, 1840,  pages  23  to  29). 

In  consequence  of  Lord  Sydenham's  urgent 
solicitations  the  3  and  4  Victoria,  chap.  78  was 
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passed  (which  is  a  transcript  nearly  of  the  Bill 
inclosed  in  the  despatch  alluded  to,  and  which 
had  been  passed  at  His  Lordship's  instance  by 
the  Legislature  of  Upper  Canada)  to  provide  for 
the  sale  of  the  Clergy  Reserves  in  the  Province 
of  Canada,  and  for  the  disposition  of  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof.  All  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  as 
well  as  the  preamble,  prove  that  it  was  intended 
by  the  Imperial  Legislature  to  be  final,  and  as 
such  was  accepted  by  the  people  of  Canada. 
Never,  perhaps,  was  a  Statute  passed  with  greater 
solemnity  and  consideration.  The  twelve  Judges 
were  consulted.  Lord  John  Russell,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Col- 
onies, after  protracted  negotiations  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishops  then 
in  London,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Church, 
agreed  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation  to  a  com- 
promise which  resulted  in  the  3  and  4  Victoria, 
chap.  78.  The  Church  of  Scotland  was  also 
consulted,  and  approved  of  the  provisions  of  the 
measure  before  it  became  law.  A  reference  to 
the  debates  and  proceedings  on  this  Act  in  the 
Mirror  of  Parliament  must  satisfy  every  reason- 
able and  honest  mind  that  the  object  of  all  parties 
concerned  was  to  settle  the  whole  question,  in 
the  most  just  and  satisfactory  manner,  then  and 
forever. 

This  further  appears  from  the  pains  taken  to 
adapt  the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  the  new  inter- 
pretation given  to  the  words  '  Protestant  clergy,' 
which  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  twelve 
Judges  were  held  to  embrace,  since  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  Acts,  the  teachers  of  all  Protestant 
Denominations  and  no  longer  confined  to  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England.  Accordingly 
the  3  and  4  Victoria  recognizes  all  Protestant 
Denominations  as  entitled  to  share  in  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Clergy  Reserves  ;  nor  are  the  Roman 
Catholics  actually  excluded,  though  not  distinctly 
named.  From  all  which  it  appears  that  this  Act  is 
in  truth  an  integral  part  of  the  Union  of  the  two 
Provinces,  and  that  any  infringement  of  the  settle- 
ment thus  made  at  the  solemn  request  of  Lord 
Sydenham,  does  in  fact  vitiate  the  said  Union. 

It  is  true  the  Imperial  Parliament  is  deemed 
omnipotent,  but  if  so,  it  is  to  do  good,  and 
not  to  do  evil.  No  power  has  a  right  to  perpe- 
trate injustice,  or  to  trample  on  its  own  solemn 


acts  and  engagements.  It  is  clear  from  his  letter 
to  Lord  John  Russell,  that  Lord  Sydenham  never 
would  have  attempted  to  carry  the  Union,  had  he 
not  first  secured  the  remainder  of  her  property  to 
the  Church  of  England.  Hence  in  every  point 
of  view  the  3  and  4  Victoria,  chap.  78,  cannot  be 
repealed  without  disturbing  the  Act  of  Union. 
Were  anything  wanting  to  establish  this  view  of  the 
subject,  it  is  amply  supplied  by  the  42nd  clause  of 
the  Union  Act  (3  and  4  Victoria,  chap.  35)  bywhich, 
having  respect  to  Ecclesiastical  and  Crown  rights, 
the  two  Churches  of  England  and  Rome  in  regard 
to  their  temporalties  are  placed  on  an  equal 
footing,  as  had  already  been  done  in  the  14th 
and  31st  Geo.  3rd.  So  that  to  touch  the  property 
of  the  one  is  to  endanger  both,  and  thus  leave 
their  endowments  at  the  will  of  the  varying 
majority. 

That  the  3rd  and  4th  Victoria  was  wise,  though 
not  a  perfect  measure,  is  manifest  from  the  fact 
that  for  ten  years,  that  is  from  1840  to  1850,  the 
Province  was  at  peace  on  the  question  of  the 
Reserves,  which  were  believed  to  be  finally  and 
absolutely  settled.  It  was  so  declared  by  the 
United  Legislature  in  1846,  and  a  strong  recom- 
mendation was  added  that  no  change  or  deviation 
from  this  settlement  ought  to  be  sanctioned  by 
the  Legislature.  Thus  the  pledged  faith  and 
solemn  guarantee  of  the  Imperial  and  Canadian 
Governments,  and  of  the  two  national  Churches, 
had  been  given  to  preserve  the  settlement  invio- 
late. Again,  so  far  as  the  two  national  Protestant 
Churches  are  concerned,  they  have  been  for  the  last 
twelve  years  in  the  actual  possession  of  their  por- 
tion of  the  Reserves,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  com- 
petent for  any  power  whatever  to  legislate  on 
these  portions  without  their  consent  and  approba- 
tion. 

The  Acts  for  uniting  the  Provinces,  and  finally 
arranging  the  Clergy  T?eserves  property,  came 
into  operation  in  184?  The  two  national 
Churches  of  England  and  Scotland  have  been 
since  t*'"'  .,.ne  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  respective 
shares.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  the  United 
Synod  of  Presbyterians  and  even  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  Upper  Canada,  have  accepted 
respectively  such  a  portion  of  the  Clergy  Reserves 
Fund  annually  as  the  Governor-General-in-Coun- 
cil  has  thought  it  just  and   reasonable   to  allow. 
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Assuming  then,  as  we  have  a  right  to  do,  that  the 
five  Denominations  accepting  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  Reserves  are  not  unfriendly  to  their  preser- 
vation,  and  finding  from  the  last  Census  that  the 
population  in  Upper  Canada  is  952,000,  and  that 
the  apTgregate  of  these  five  religious  bodies  is 
575,06/  accepting  assistance,  against  376,933  not 
yet  accepting  it,  we  have  a  majority  not  unfriendly 
to  the  Clergy  Reserves  over  their  opponents  of 
298,130.  So  much  for  the  correctness  of  those 
who  assert  that  a  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Upper  Canadaare  hostile  to  the  Clergy  Reserves. 

Moreover,  the  Free  Church  of  Presbyterians, 
numbering  65,807,  have  not  yet  spoken,  but  there 
is  nothing  in  their  avowed  principles  to  prevent 
them  from  receiving  assistance  if  they  so  please. 
On  the  whole,  a  reference  to  the  Census  proves 
that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  Upper 
Canada  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  held 
out  by  3  and  4  Victoria,  chap.  78,  and  were  the 
Free  Church  Presbyterians  to  claim  their  right, 
the  proportion  would  be  more  than  two-thirds. 
There  is  also  no  little  significance  in  the  fact  that 
the  larger  Christian  Denominations,  so  far  as  I 
know,  have  not  yet  announced  in  any  public  and 
official  manner  their  determination  never  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  privilege  conferred  upon  them 
by  the  Act. 

How  little  the  Canadian  Legislature  is  qualified 
to  settle  the  question  of  the  Clergy  Reserves 
will  appear  from  what  has  been  passed  during 
the  last  three  Sessions.  For  nearly  ten  years 
after  the  passing  of  the  3rd  and  4th  Victoria, 
chap.  78,  the  Province  of  Canada  was  tranquil, 
and  the  subject  of  the  Reserves  seemed  well-nigh 
forgotten,  when  a  prominent  member  of  Govern- 
ment, to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  population, 
brought  it  again  before  the  House  of  Assembly 
on  the  i8th  June,  1850.  It  is,  indeed,  said  that 
the  two  Attorney-Generals,  the  acknowledged 
leaders  of  the  majority,  disapproved  of  their  col- 
league's conduct,  and  expressed  some  regret  at 
the  commencement  of  the  violent  debates  which 
followed  ;  but  as  a  single  word  from  either  would 
have  silenced  its  promoter,  their  regret  must 
have  been  very  slight  and  transitory  for  they 
voted  against  the  Church,  and  yet  the  principal 
resolution  was  carried  by  two  votes  only.  Now, 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  question,  so  vexatious 


and  which  had  in  the  opinion  of  all  parties  been 
so  happ"'y  arranged,  was  thus  forced  back  merely 
to  inflame  the  public  mind,  without  some  sjtecial 
object  in  view,  open  or  concealed.  The  most 
feasible  account  at  the  time,  and  still  generally 
believed,  is  that  the  Ministry,  finding  their  popu- 
larity rapidly  on  the  decline  from  the  adoption 
of  several  damaging  measures,  especially  the 
Rebellion  Losses  Payment  Act,  began  to  dread 
the  approaching  election,  and  sought  to  divert 
the  public  attention  from  themselves  to  some  ex- 
citing interest.  The  move  was  very  successful, 
and  yet  three  principal  enemies  of  the  Clergy 
Reserves  were  unseated  at  the  general  election. 
Why  a  greater  number  were  not  thrown  over 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  following  among 
other  reasons. 

Soon  after  the  Union,  what  is  called  Respon- 
sible Government  was  fully  recognized,  and  its 
downward  operation  was  most  rapid  and  offensive. 
The  influence  of  the  Governor-General  had  been 
in  a  great  measure  extinguished.  The  grace  of  the 
Queen  through  her  Representative  had  ceased  to 
be  felt.  The  Legislative  Council,  named  at 
pleasure  by  the  party  in  power,  is  no  longer  felt 
to  be  a  check  as  an  Independent  Branch,  and  it 
is  notorious  that  when  any  measure  passes  the 
Lower  House  it  is  considered  to  be  safe.  The 
fountain  of  Justice  is  placed  in  jeopardy  by  the 
presence  of  two  Attorney-Generals  as  effective 
members  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  thus  the 
Legislative,  Executive  and  Judiciary  powers  are, 
to  a  fearful  extent,  in  the  same  hands. 

All  these  things  have  depressed  and  disgusted 
the  loyal  and  Conservative  party,  and  had 
at  first  such  an  effect  upon  some  as  to 
drive  them  to  think  of  Annexation.  But  from 
this  folly  they  were  speedily  reclaimed.  If,  in 
addition  to  all  this,  the  Church  be  deprived  of 
her  property,  the  last  link  of  attachment  to  the 
parent  State  will  be  snapt  asunder.  We  feel  that 
we  are  under  a  small  but  reckless  junta,  who  are 
less  than  nothing  were  they  not  supported  by 
Roman  Catholic  votes.  And  we  see  no  hope  of 
return  to  that  wise  and  salutary  Government 
which  we  have  a  right  as  British  subjects  to  ex- 
pect. We  feel,  in  truth,  as  the  people  of  Eng- 
land would  do,  were  extreme  Radicals  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Government. 
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Utuier  such  tlepressing  circumstances  the  Con- 
servatives had  little  heart  to  appear  vigourously 
at  the  hustings,  and  yet,  as  we  have  already 
noticed,  they  defeated  the  three  principal  enemies 
of  the  Reserves,  and  thus  secured  their  safety 
had  there  been  no  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  who  oug..t  never  to  have  voted 
on  this  question,  since  it  is  entirely  Protestant. 
At  first  they  hesitated  and  seemed  rather  inclined 
to  assist  in  their  preservation,  but  siqce  the  Papal 
Aggression,  and  Lord  John  Russell's  feeble  at- 
tempt at  a  remedy,  they  are  become  more  bold, 
and  many  of  them  do  not  conceal  their  expecta- 
tion of  obtaining  a  large  accession  to  their  endow- 
ment by  the  secularization  or  redistribution  of  the 
Reserves,  and  some  are  no-ways  unwilling  to 
adopt  the  policy  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ire- 
land. 

Now  a!l  this  is  the  more  to  be  deplored  because 
there  had  been,  from  the  first  settlement  of  Upper 
Canada  till  the  Union  of  the  two  Provinces  in 
1840,  a  courteous  and  uninterrupted  interchange 
of  civilities  and  social  intercouse  between  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Church  of  Rome.  But  since  the  unhappy  Union 
causes  of  irritation  and  estrangement  have  been 
gradually  arising.  The  Church  of  England  feels, 
from  the  sad  occurrences  of  almost  every  day, 
that  she  no  longer  possesses  her  just  influence  in 
the  Legislature,  but  is  thrown  on  all  occasions 
where  her  interests  are  concerned  into  a  hopeless 
minority.  She  finds,  as  was  recorded  in  her  pro- 
tests against  the  Union,  that  her  ancient  oppon- 
ents, the  Dissenters,  who  were  seldom  able  to 
refuse  her  justice  are  now  re-enforced  on  all  occas- 
ions where  she  can  be  mortified  and  injured,  by 
Roman  Catholic  votes. 

By  this  unhallowed  combination  she  lost  her 
University,  and  when  she  requested  Separate 
Schools  for  the  education  of  her  own  children, 
her  prayer  was  rejected,  while  they  secured  the 
privilege  for  themselves.     Thus,  within    a    few 


years  our  Holy  Church  has  been  deprived  of  the 
power  of  educating  her  children  in  her  own  way, 
and  is  now  threatened  with  the  loss  of  the  re- 
mainder of  her  endowment.  The  Romanists  on 
the  other  hand,  who  have  caused  all  these  evils, 
are  in  the  full  and  peaceable  enjoyment  of  an 
endowment  infinitely  more  valuable,  and  enjoying 
all  the  sweets  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  while 
Ministers  of  State  and  Members  of  Parliament 
are  talking  in  utter  ignorance  of  our  true  posi- 
tion, or  with  chilling  indifference,  if  they  do, 
about  arranging  our  domestic  affairs,  and  confis- 
cating our  small  remainder  of  Church  property, 
though  fenced  on  every  side  by  the  most  sacred 
pledges.  It  might,  with  good  reason,  have  been 
expected  that  the  Roman  Catholics  would  have 
from  delicacy,  if  not  from  principle,  abstained 
from  voting  on  matters  in  which  our  Church  was 
specially  interested,  but  they  have  not  done  so. 

I  feel  bitterly.  My  Lord  Duke,  on  this  subject. 
'Till  I  heard  of  Your  Grace's  despatch,  I  had 
fondly  trusted  in  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  friends, 
of  whom  you  are  one,  notwithstanding  the  present 
doubtful  Administration,  and  I  still  argued  in  my 
heart,  though  not  without  misgivings,  that  the 
Church  was  safe.  I  have  cherished  herwith  my  best 
energies  for  more  than  halfa  century  in  thisdistant 
corner  of  God's  dominion;  and  after  many  trials 
and  difficulties  I  was  beholding  her  with  joy  enlarg- 
ing her  tent, lengtheninghercords, and  strengthen- 
ing her  stakes;  but  now  this  joy  is  turned  into  grief 
and  sorrow,  for  darkness  and  tribulation  are  ap- 
proaching to  arrest  her  onward  progress.  Permit 
me  in  conclusion,  My  Lord  Duke,  to  entreat  your 
forgiveness,  if  in  the  anguish  of  my  spirit  I  have 
been  too  bold,  for  it  is  far  from  my  wish  or  inten- 
tion to  give  personal  offence.  And  of  this  rest 
assured,  that  I  would  most  willingly  avert,  with  the 
sacrificeof  my  life,  the  calamities  which  the  passing 
of  your  Bill  will  bring  upon  the  Church  in  Canada. 
I  have,  etc., 
(Signed)  John  Toronto." 
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BY  the  British  North  America  Act  each 
province  of  the  Dominion  has  practic- 
ally the  right  to  determine  its  own 
system  of  education.  When  Ontario, 
Quebec,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  were 
confederated  in  1867,  definiteness  had  already 
been  given  to  our  educational  institutions.  The 
history  of  education  m  Ontario  is  largely  the 
history  of  those  social,  political  and  religious 
forces  which  have  given  form  to  the  intellectual 
and  moral,  as  well  as  to  the  material  conditions 
of  the  people.  To  give  an  account  of  the  educat- 
ional progress  made  before  Confederation,  is  to 
enumerate  the  early  struggles  incident  to  a  new 
country,  and  to  describe  contests  which,  though 
they  now  appear  trifling,  had  no  small  part  in 
securing  that  civil  and  religious  liberty  of  which 
Canadians  are  proud.  Political  landmarks  have 
their  significance  in  accounting  for  many  features 
of  education  in  Ontario.  For  instance  the  settle- 
ment of  Canada  by  the  French  has  made  the 
"  French  "  element  since  the  victory  of  Wolfe  in 
1759  a  factor  in  school  matters.  The  declaration 
of  American  Independence  in  i776,with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  neighbouring  Republic,aided  in  giv- 
ing a  democratic  form  to  the  way  in  which  educa- 
tional affairs  are  managed.  Again,  in  framing  the 
constitution  of  the  Dominion  the  dangers  which 
the  United  States  had  just  experienced  during 
the  civil  war  were  not  overlooked.  Accordingly 
the  assumed  advantage  of  strengthening  the 
central  government  is  recognized  in  the  "  veto  " 
power  and  in  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  minorities.  In  every  part  of  our  educational 
history  there  are  found  evidences  of  a  desire  to 
preserve  those  features  which  have  marked  British 
institutions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  depart  from 
anything  merely  traditional  that  might  impede 
educational  progress. 
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Before  Upper  Canada  had  become  a  separate 
province  the  educational  needs  of  the  people  had 
been  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Before  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
settlers  from  Great  Britain  and  from  the  older 
colonies  hastened  to  occupy  the  territory  to  the 
north  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  When  peace  was 
proclaimed  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  were  welcomed 
by  the  Provincial  Government  to  Upper  Canada, 
which  in  1791  was  made  a  separate  province  from 
the  old  French  colony  of  Lower  Canada.  So 
early  as  1797  a  grant  of  500,000  acres  of  land  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  endow- 
ing a  University  and  four  Royal  Grammar  Schools. 
Already  the  Governor  and  the  Bishop  of  Quebec, 
impressed  with  the  needs  of  the  early  settlers, 
had  endeavored  to  move  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  schools. 
Some  person  competent  to  direct  educational 
movements  appeared  to  be  required,  and  the  Rev. 
J.  Strachan  (afterwards  Bishop  Strachan),  who 
arrived  in  the  country  in  1799,  occupied  no  insig- 
nificant position  in  shaping  at  that  time  the  insti- 
tutions of  Upper  Canada. 

The  efforts  to  establish  a  University  and  a 
system  of  secondary  schools  met  with  considerable 
delay,  and  only  at  a  later  period  did  the  needs  of 
the  masses  of  the  people  receive  any  recognition. 
It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  provide  elementary  education  was  not 
fully  accepted  for  some  time  after  considerable 
attention  had  been  given  to  higher  education. 
The  first  Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  Lieutenant- 
General  J.  Graves  Simcoe,  was  a  man  of  compre- 
hensive views  regarding  education,  and  he  strongly 
urged  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  give  the 
U.  E.  Loyalists  such  school  privileges  as  would 
prevent  them  from  returning  to  the  United  States. 
In   the   meantime   many    private    schools    were 
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opened  in  various  parts  of  tlio  provinre.  So  far 
as  can  be  known  the  first  school  of  any  note  was 
opened  in  17N5,  bythe  Kov.  John  Stuart,  d.d-i  an 
Episcopal  clergyman  and  U.  K.  Loyalist,  born 
in  VifKinia.  This  school,  which  was  torincd  a 
"  classical  "  one  was  hi'ld  at  Cataraqui  (Kinf,'ston). 
Amon;;  the  other  schools  established  at  an  early 
date  were  those  at  A(lolphiistown,l'ort  Rowan, An- 
castt-r,  Little  York  (Toronto),  Ik-llcville,  Sophias- 
biirg,  I'rcdericksburg  and  Krncstown.  In  I7()2 
one  was  started  at  Newark  (Niagara),  which  was 
then  the  seat  of  government.  In  I7<j'*^»  Mr. 
William  Co'  ;»er  opened  a  school  in  Georgi-  St., 
Little  York  (Toronto).  In  iKoo,  Hishop  Strachan 
opened  one  at  Kingston,  Jnd  in  1H04,  one  at  Corn- 
wall. In  1H02,  Dr.  Haldwin  (father  of  the  late 
Mr.  Robert  .'vildwin)  opened  a  classical  school  at 
York,  and  in  1805  Dr.  Strachan  held  the  first 
"  public  examination  "  at  the  Cornwall  School. 
In  this  school,  and  in  Dr.  Strachan's  school  at 
York,  were  educated  many  of  those  (gentlemen 
who  subsequently  filled  high  positions  in  Church 
and  State. 

The  difficulties  to  be  met  were  great,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  funds  ;  and  it  was  some  years  before 
the  projects  of  Governor  Siincoe,  who  had  re- 
turned to  England,  were  taken  up  by  subsequent 
authorities.  It  may  be  readily  assumed  that  few  of 
the  private  schools  were  carried  on  with  efiiciency. 
The  mere  rudiments  of  learning  were  all  most 
children  had  any  chance  of  securing,  and  the 
defective  education  of  the  teachers  employed  ren- 
dered the  instruction  imparted  of  the  crudest 
kind.  Discharged  soldiers  gave  their  services  for 
a  mere  pittance,  and  it  was  only  in  a  few  places 
that  pupils  had  the  advantage  of  such  persons  as 
those  whose  names  have  been  mentioned.  In 
many  instances  the  teachers  engaged  had  come 
from  the  United  States,  and  the  charge  of  foster- 
ing republican  sentiments  was  not  unfrequently 
made.  What  servp-^  tc  intensify  the  feeling 
against  the  "  Yankee"  pedagogues  was  the  general 
use  of  American  te.\t  books  which  continued  to 
have  a  place  in  th.i  schools  for  several  years  after- 
wards. Indeed,  the  older  inhabitants  often  tell  of 
the  spirited  discossions  which  were  prevalent  as 
late  as  1840,  between  the  respective  advocates  of 
British  and  American  educational  methods. 
American  habits  of  pronunciation  were  deplored, 


and  English,  Scotch  and  Irish  "accents"  were  in 
turn  condemned. 

It  should  be  admitted,  however,  that  those 
primitive  schools  served  a  useful  purpose.  In 
such  schools  many  pupils  received  that  elementary 
training  which  subsequently  enabled  them  to  take 
prominent  positions  in  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  (|uote  part  of  the 
agreement  entered  into  by  a  teacher  of  llallowell, 
County  of  I'rincc  Edward,  and  bearing  date  the 
2f)th  of  October,  iXiq.  It  is  (juite  likely  that  the 
language  was  not  very  different  from  that  which 
appeared  in  otlicr  agreements  of  the  time.      It 

states,  "that  the  said  R L doth  agree  to 

teach  a  regular  school  for  the  term  of  seven 
months,  from  the  first  day  of  November  next,  at 
the  rate  of  two  pounds  ten  shillings  per  month, 
and  he  further  doth  agree  to  teach  reading,  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic,  to  keep  regular  hours,  keep 
good  order  in  school  as  far  as  his  abilities  will 
allow,  and  see  that  the  children  go  orderly  from 
school  to  their  respective  homes."  It  was  agreed 
to  pay  the  teacher  as  mentioned  and  also  "  to  find 
a  comfortable  house  for  the  school,  supply  it  with 
wood  fitted  for  the  fire,  wash,  mend,  lodge  and 
victual  him  for  the  time  of  keeping  said  school." 
Up  to  this  time  books  were  scarce  and  it  was 
felt  that  some  effort  should  be  made  to  supply 
reading  matter  for  the  people.  The  propriety  of 
establishing  "  social  libraries,"  as  they  were 
termed,  was  recognized  and  in  1813  a  library  of 
this  kind  was  collected  at  Kingston.  It  would 
appear  that  Bath  had  at  this  time  acquired  some 
educational  importance,  for  we  find  it  established 
a  "social  library"  before  1811.  The  Legislature  also 
determined  to  provide  for  the  improvement  of  its 
members,  and  the  sum  of  £"800  was  expended  in 
establishing  a  library  for  the  Assembly.  Thus  we 
find  that  before  the  war  of  1812  some  attention 
had  been  given  to  elementary,  secondary  and 
higher  education,  and  that  the  inhabitants  were 
beginning  to  recognize  the  need  of  promoting  all 
measures  that  would  advance  the  intellectual  and 
moral  welfare  of  the  people.  The  foundations 
were  laid  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  outline  the 
several  steps  which  enabled  Ontario  at  the  time  of 
Confederation  to  present  a  system  of  education 
with  no  part  neglected. 
The  early  immigrants  to  Upper  Canada  were. 
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in  many  instancea,  persons  of  some  coIIcko  train- 
ing. The  U.  K.  I.oyalists  l<new  something  of  tho 
fame  of  Harvard  and  other  American  institutions. 
Those  persons  holding  prominent  positions  had 
received  a  university  education  Iwfore  leaving; 
Cireat  Uritain  or  Ireland.  The  inhabitants  of  New 
France  cxperienrcd  the  advantapi-s  of  religious 
endowments.  The  first  official  intimation  rejjard- 
in(j  University  education  for  Upper  ("anada  was  in 
the  address  to  His  Majesty  (leorj^e  III.,  wiiich 
was  adopte<l  on  the  jrd  of  July,  1707.  "  ACoilefje 
or  University  "  was  proposed,  "  where  tlie  youth 
of  the  country  may  be  enaiiUd  to  perfect  them- 
selves in  tiie  different  branches  of  liberal  know- 
ledjs'e."  It  was  urged  that  in  the  appropriation 
of  500,000  acres  of  "  waste  lands  of  thr  ('rowa  " 
there  should  be  a  reservation  of  at  least  one-half 
of  the  whole  grant  for  purposes  of  the  university. 
The  establishment  of  this  Provincial  University 
had  closely  connected  with  it  the  personal  work  of 
the  late  Mishop  Strachan. 

Had  Governor  Simcoe  remained  in  office  it  is 
probable  the  project  would  have  been  carried  out, 
and  that  Dr.  Strachan  would  have  filled  an  im- 
portant position  in  the  institution  as  soon  as  he 
came  to  Canada.  The  delay  in  the  organization 
of  the  University  turned  his  attention,  for  a  time, 
to  secondary  education,  until  the  Governor's  pro- 
jects assumed  shape  under  the  care  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland.  Dr.  Strachan 
urged  the  importance  of  establishing  the  Univer- 
sity, prepared  acurriculujn  of  studies, and  indicated 
the  procedure  that  should  be  adopted  to  procure 
the  necessary  ways  and  means.  In  1827,  the 
charter  for  the  establishment  of  King's  College  was 
finally  secured  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Strachan, 
who,  as  Hishop  of  the  Diocese,  was  madeex-officio 
Visitor  of  the  College.  Seven  professors  were  to 
be  appointed  who  were  "  to  sign  and  subscribe  to 
the  thirty-nine  articles."  Except  in  the  faculty 
of  Divinity,  matriculants  were  not  obliged  to  be 
members  of  the  English  Church. 

Soon  began  the  memorable  sectarian  controv- 
ersies, in  which  University  matters  occupied  no 
insignificant  part.  Dr.  Strachan  was  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  bitter  struggles  that  ensued.  The 
Hon.  Robert  Baldwin  became  a  leader  in  advocacy 
of  an  unsectarian  University.  Those  were  the 
days  of  the  "  Family  Compact"  and  the  result  is 


well  known  to  studrnts  of  Canadian  history. 
King's  College  charter  was  assailed  with  great 
hostility.  The  policy  of  secularization  triumphed, 
till"  right  of  the  Provincial  Legislature  to  amend 
a  Royal  charter  was  conceded,  and  the  Legis- 
lative Council  consented,  though  reluctantly,  to 
.ho  control  of  the  University  by  the  House  of 
Assi'tnbly. 

The  constitution  of  the  University  was  little 
more  than  one  of  paper  until  184^.  In  April  of 
that  year  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  institu- 
tion was  laid  by  Governor-General  Sir  Charles 
liagot.  In  184}  it  was  opened  under  the  stylo 
and  title  of  the  "  University  of  King's  ColK^ge," 
by  the  Right  Rev.  John  Strachan,  i).i>..  Presi- 
dent of  the  University.  Abortive  efforts  were 
made  in  1845  and  in  1847  to  "  reform  "  the  Uni- 
versity. In  1849  a  comprehensive  measure  was 
passed,  by  which  the  institution  was  re-incor- 
porated under  the  name  of  the  "  University  ol 
Toronto,"  by  which  it  became  in  reality  a  pro- 
vincial seat  of  learning  under  the  control  of  the 
Government  and  Legislature. 

Important  amendments  were  made  in  1S53 ; 
the  present  handsome  building  was  erected  ;  and 
since  Confederation  the  changes  of  .T87}  are 
worthy  of  note,  but  more  especially  those  arising 
from  "  University  l'"ederation."  The  seculariza- 
tion of  what  were  termed  "religious  funds"  was 
bitterly  opposed  by  Bishop  Strachan,  whose  name 
is  also  identified  with  Trinity  University  as  its 
founder.  When  the  English  Church  lost  control 
of  the  Provincial  University  his  indomitable  en- 
ergy was  fully  felt.  A  new  endowment  was  raised, 
partly  in  England  and  partly  in  Canada,  largely 
through  his  untiring  efforts.  Already  Victoria 
College,  Cobourg,  had  been  founded  in  1841  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson,  for  the  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
and  Queen's  College,  Kingston,  received  its  char- 
ter in  1840  and  was  opened  in  1842.  To  these 
were  added  Albert  College,  Belleville,  under  the 
management  of  the  Episcopal  Methodists,  and 
Ottawa  College  and  Regiopolis  College,  Kingston, 
under  the  control  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
It  is  hard  to  say  what  course  would  have  been 
taken  had  the  Provincial  University  been  non- 
denominational  when  first  organized.  But  the 
spirit  of  union  between  the  various  denominations 
was  not,  during  those  years,  what  it  is  to-day. 
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McMaMer  University,  Toronto,  and  the  Western 
University,  London,  have  been  eitablished  since 
Confederation. 

Wi!  have  seen  that  the  early  claBsical  schools 
had  their  strmj^N'S  before  they  received  public 
reco>»nition.  In  iH()<)-H  Acts  were  passed  estab- 
lishing !i  (iraintnar  School  in  each  of  the  ei^ht 
<listrict8  of  the  Province,  and  a  Rrant  of  /^loo  per 
annum  was  made  for  the  salary  of  the  master, 
who  was  to  be  nominated  by  trustees  appointed 
by  the  (iovernor.  In  ifiu)  an  additional  (Iram- 
mar  School  was  provided  for,  and  the  nine  schools 
were  enjoined  to  hold  annual  examinations,  to 
report  to  the  (iovernor,  and  to  educate  ten  Com- 
mon School  pupils  free  of  charjie.  If  the  pupils 
in  attendance  numbered  less  than  ten,  the  grant 
was  to  be  cut  down  to  £^0. 

The  year  1830  is  marked  in  the  educational  his- 
tory of  the  Province  by  the  openinK  of  Upper 
Canada  College  l''or  many  years  its  manage- 
ment was  left  largely  to  the  authorities  who  looked 
after  the  affairs  of  the  University.  For  a  long 
time  it  continued  to  be  the  only  secondary  school 
of  importance.  In  the  followinp  year  the  Assem- 
bly recommended  a  ^rant  of  ^,'4,000  annually  for 
eleven  free  (irammar  Schools,  and  £"2,000  for  the 
Provincial  Seminary  at  York.  The  name  of  the 
"  District  Schools  "  was  changed  to  "  Grammar 
Schools "  in  1839,  and  further  steps  taken  to 
increase  their  efficiency.  Five  trustees  for  each 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Government,  and  a 
part  of  the  University  endowment  with  a  {^rant  of 
250,000  acres  ot  Crown  Lands,  were  set  apart  for 
their  support.  As  King's  College  was  not  yet 
established,  half  of  the  revenue  set  apart  for  its 
support  was  to  be  granted  to  Upper  Canada  Col- 
lege. It  was  also  decided  to  have  a  grant  of 
/■200  made  for  the  erection  of  a  Grammar  School 
in  each  district  on  condition  that  an  equal  sum 
should  be  raised  by  the  inhabitants.  It  wps  also 
provided  that  ;f  100  should  be  given  to  Grammar 
Schools  not  in  county  towns  and  havmg  sixty 
scholars. 

The  comprehensive  School  Act  of  1853  brought 
ijr  the  first  time  th-j  grammar  schools  under  the 
control  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education. 
Measures  were  proposed  to  provide  a  more  effi- 
cient supervision  of  these  schools  and  to  secure 
funds  by  local  taxation  for  their  support.     It  was. 


however,  unfortunate  that  the  Le(;lslature  showed 
little  sympathy  with  the  secondary  schools,  and 
they  were  crippled  on  account  of  the  lack  of  local 
aid.  The  Act  of  1853  required  that  any  person 
who  was  not  a  graduate  in  Arts  should  pass  an 
examination  in  order  to  hold  the  position  of  head 
master.  The  Council  of  Public  Instruction  pre- 
scribed the  course  of  study  for  matriculation,  as 
the  curriculum  upim  which  candidates  for  Head 
Masters'  Certificates  were  to  be  examined. 

In  1858,  the  Model  Grantmar  School  was  estab- 
lished at  Toronto  to  serve  as  a  training  school 
for  grammar  school  masters,  but  it  did  not  meet 
the  objects  intended,  and  was  closed  five  years 
afterwards.  In  iRf)5  an  Amendment  Act  was 
passed  for  the  grammar  schools.  The  trustees 
were  by  this  statute  re(|uired  to  be  elected  partly 
by  the  county  and  partly  by  the  town.  The  grant 
to  be  paid  was  to  depend  upon  the  amount  to  be 
raised  from  local  sources.  Mead  masters  were  to 
be  graduates,  but  it  required  more  time  to  con- 
vince the  authorities  that  something  more  than 
scholarship  was  necessary  to  teach  successfully. 
It  was  not  until  four  years  after  the  confederation 
of  the  Provinces  that  the  important  Act  was 
passed  which  put  real  life  into  our  secondary 
schools.  The  provisions  of  the  school  law  of  187 1 
gave  such  an  impulse  to  the  high  schools  as,  with 
necessary  amendments,  to  place  these  institu- 
tions in  a  position  not  excelled,  it  is  believed,  by 
those  in  any  other  land.  Their  efficiency  has 
affected  for  good  elementary  as  well  as  higher 
education. 

To  the  Rev.  Egerton  Ryerson,  d.d.,  will  always 
be  ascribed  the  honour  of  founding  our  elementary 
school  system.  The  course  of  events  which  led 
to  his  appointment  fills  a  memorable  part  of 
Canadian  history.  In  1816  an  Act  was  passed 
for  the  establishment  of  common  schools,  and  a 
grant  of  £"6, 000  annually  was  set  apart  for  the 
purpose.  Trustees  were  authorized  to  appoint 
teachers,  to  make  regulations,  and  to  select  text- 
books from  a  list  prepared  by  a  District  Board 
of  Education.  In  1820,  but  more  especially  in 
i8ji,  improved  action  was  taken  to  provide  for 
the  wants  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  The 
grants  made  by  the  Legislature  were  increased 
from  time  to  time  until  the  amount  reached,  in 
1841,  the  handsome  sum  of  ^(^40,000.     Both  Prot- 
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enfant  ftnd  Roman  Catholic  Hchoots  w«'re  per- 
mitted in  thiii  year,  as  well  an  in  184.),  i)y  tho 
amended  Act. 

V/hcn  appointed  Chief  SiiporintPiidcnl,  in  1844, 
Dr.  Kyerson  undortook,  as  a  prtdiininary  nKsiHiire, 
a  thoroii(;h  exatiiination  of  ICiiropo.m  and  Ameri- 
can systiMns  of  education,  and  in  a  report  which 
ho  presented  were  9U(,'j;i'sted  tho  principles  upon 
which  our  system  of  schools  was  finally  established. 
Tho  first  of  November,  1847,  niarks  tho  opcrninR 
of  tho  Toronto  Normal  School,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  mcthoil  of  professional  trainint;  for  teach- 
ers which  has  now  become  ono  of  tho  most  valu- 
ed features  of  our  system.  Acts  of  some  im- 
portance were  passed  in  1847  and  1849,  but  tho 
comprehensive  School  Bill  of  1850,  which  was 
prepared  by  the  Chief  Superintendent,  became 
law,  and  soon  led  to  excellent  results. 

In  1853  amendments  were  made  which  affected 
Common  and  Separate  Schools,  but  there  was 
much  controversy  re.ijarding  the  latter  schools, 
which  was  repeated  in  1858  and  again  in  iHCo 
and  1862.  In  this  last  year  the  Separate  School 
Act  was  given  that  shape  which  has  formed 
the  basis  of  the  settlement  of  the  question  in  the 
British  North  America  Act.  During  the  various 
discussions  and  amendments  pertaining  to  ed- 
ucational matters  the  necessity  of  well-trained 
teachers  for  the  schools  was  urged  repeatedly 
by  Dr.  Ryerson,  but  it  was  not  until  after  Con- 
federation that  many  of  the  measures  which  he 
advocated  were  carried  out.  Some  of  the  more 
important  measures  could  be  carried  only  when 


tho  ndministration  of  school  aff.iirs  was  made  tho 
work  of  a  responsdile  Minister. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  note  that  tho  sweeping 
changes  of  187 1 — four  years  after  Confeileration— 
had  been  repeatedly  advocated  by  tho  Chief 
Superintendent.  This  is  especially  so  with  respect 
to  the  appointment  of  County  Inspectors  instead 
of  local  superintendents  for  townships.  It  is  also 
so  with  respect  to  the  advantages  of  an  uniform 
system  of  examining  teachers  by  means  of  a  Pro- 
vincial Hoard  of  Examiners.  The  principles  of 
free  I'ublic  Schools  and  compulsory  attendance 
were  also  features  that  had  been  frequently  urged 
before  their  adoption  in  1871.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  a  wise  division  of  responsibility 
regarding  tho  administration  of  school  affairs 
marks  the  educational  system  of  Ontario.  Tho 
central  authorities  prescribe  regulations  govern- 
ing tho  use  of  text-books,  the  course  of  study,  the 
duties  of  Inspectors,  Trustees,  and  Teachers. 
Trustees  who  are  directly  responsible  to  the  rate- 
payers have  the  right  to  determine  the  amount  to 
be  expended  for  buildings  and  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  schools,  and  to  select  the  Teachers 
who  are  to  instruct  the  children.  These  are 
characteristics  of  our  system  which,  though  em- 
bodied in  Statutes  and  regulations  since  the  Do- 
minion was  formed,  were  advocated  many  years 
before  the  passing  of  the  British  North  America 
Act.  Stability  and  progress  have  since  then  been 
the  watchwords  of  both  political  parties  in  the 
preservation  and  amendment  of  legislation  per- 
taining to  Ontario  educational  institutions. 
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EDUCATION  IN  ONTARIO  SiNCE  CONFEDERATION 


THE  HON.  GEORGE  W.  ROSS,  LL.D  .  M.P.P.,  F.R.S.C,  Minister  of  Education. 


THOUGH  the  British  North  America  Act 
of  1867  revolutionized  in  many  respects 
the  Constitution  of  Canada,  it  inarivs  no 
important  epoch  in  theeducation  il  history 
of  Ontario.  When  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were 
united  in  1841,  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Province  was  authorized  to  le{,'islate  in  any  way 
that  pleased  it  in  regard  to  tiie  educational  inter- 
ests of  either  of  its  constituent  parts,  but  it  very 
wisely  dealt  with  them  on  the  Federal  principle 
— having  separate  laws  and  maintaining  separate 
administrations  for  the  two  Provinces.  In  this 
way  there  was  kept  up  from  1841  to  1867  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  educational  identity  of  Upper 
Tanada,  which  had  been  slowly  developing  from 
17'ji  to  1S41.  The  really  important  dates  in  the 
history  of  education  in  Ontario  are  185c  and 
1871.  In  the  former  of  these  years  a  syst<  m  of 
elementary  public  schools  was  by  law  established  ; 
in  the  latter  that  system,  previously  only  pa  tially 
free,  was  made  entirely  so,  and  the  system  of 
secondar}  schools  was  greatly  improved.* 

Revolutionary  as  the  School  Act  of  1850  wns, 
it  fell  far  short  of  its  author's  ideal  of  free  public 
schools,  and  compulsory  attendance  of  pupils.  It 
gave  to  the  eiectors  of  each  locality  the  privilege 
of  declaring  by  their  votes  at  each  annual  S'  hool 
meeting  whether  a  "late"  should  be  charged  for 
the  pupils'  tuition  or  not,  and  there  were  no 
stringent  provisions  to  safe;;uard  the  interest  ot 
the  child  by  requirinpf  h..'.  parent  or  guardian  to 
permit  him  to  oi)*ain  a  mirjmum  amount  of 
school  training.  During  an  interval  of  many 
years  after  the  passing  of  ihis  Statu'-',  the  pro- 
portion of  rnte-paying  school  districts  remained 
quite  lorge,  but  after  a  tine  it  steaddy  and  some- 
what rapidly  decreased,  until,  in  T.S71,  Dr.  Ryer- 


*I  desire  to  express  my  incichledness  in  the  preparation  of  this 
ariirle  to  the  valued  assistance  ff  Mr.  William  Ilousi.on,  M.A.,  late 
Le^^islalive  Librarian  of  Ont  "lo. 


son  found  himself  warranted  in  advising  the 
Parliament  of  Ontario  to  declare  all  public  schools 
free,  an''  their  maintenance  a  charge  on  their 
respi'clive  districts  to  be  met  by  a  municipal 
assessment.  The  change  diich  had  taken  place 
in  public  opinion  was  due  in  part  to  the  growth 
of  intelligence  in  the  community  and  the  practical 
difficulties  connected  with  the  collection  of  tuition 
fees,  but  it  was  largely  due  also  to  the  persistent 
propaganda  kept  up  by  Dr.  Kyerson  through  the 
medium  of  reports,  circulars  and  personal  tours 
throughout  the  Province.  So  complete  had  this 
change  become,  that  when  the  School  Act  of  1871 
was  passed,  the  free  school  principle  called  forth 
no  opposition  from  any  quarter. 

The  plan  adopted  in  1850  for  the  systetnatic 
establishment  and  niiiintenance  of  public  schools 
was  the  division  of  the  township  municipality  into 
school  districts,  in  each  of  which  the  law  might 
be  set  in  motion  by  a  small  number  of  resident 
householders.  The  election  of  Trustees  followed, 
and  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  obstruction 
by  tix-payers  pecuniarilv  interested  in  thwarting 
the  effori.  to  obtaii  ed  icationai  facilities  for  those 
who  ould  not  affc;  d  to  provide  them  at  tlieir  own 
cost.  The  theory  of  the  system  was  that  every  resi- 
dent of  a  locality,  whether  he  had  children  of  his 
ou .  to  educate  or  not,  proiite  J  by  Ih  education  of 
all  the  children  inthr  r".'it;hbourhoou  ;  that  ignor- 
ance was  the  fruitful  parent  of  v'ce,  pauperism, 
and  crime  ;  and  that  i^  was  better  for  the  whole 
cotnmi'.nity  to  maint;  i:i  schools  and  teachers  than 
to  maintain  jails  and  policemen.  This  theory 
was  carried  in  1850  a  ,  far  as  the  sagacious  founder 
of  the  iiystem  thought  it  could  be  enforced  ;  it  was 
iiillyrecogni/!3d  and  embodied  in  the  Law  of  1871. 

From  th»;  latter  date  to  the  present  time  there 
has  bf;en  no  ladical  change  in  either  the  concep- 
tion of  the  system,  so  far  as  the  eleriientary 
bchools  uf' concerned,  or  in  the  means  provided 
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for  giving  it  effect.  There  have  been  many 
changes  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  law,  but 
they  have  all  been  prompted  by  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Legislature  to  make  the  free  schools 
more  etTicient,  and  to  make  the  compulsory  pro- 
visions more  effective.  In  both  direct;  i. is  the 
joint  motive  has  been  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
child  and  tne  highest  interest  of  the  community 
of  which  he  is  the  more  or  less  helpless  ward. 
While  iX  would  be  too  much  to  say  tiiat  this  ideal 
has  been  realized  with  unqualified  success,  the 
statistics  of  attendance  show  that  great  progress 
has  been  made.  In  the  following  table  they  are 
given  for  groups  of  five  years  each,  selected  from 
the  periods  inmiediately  following  important 
changes  in  the  School  Law,  or  drawing  near  the 
present  time  : 


Year. 

Teachers. 

ARgregate 
Attendance. 

Aveiage 
Attendance. 

Salaries 
M.ile.    F 

Avg. 
eniale. 

1850 

.5.476 

151  ,(S9l 

81,469 

208 

124 

1851 

s>^n 

108. 1 59 

84,981 

316 

207 

1852 

.5,.588 

179.857 

86,756 

ih^ 

212 

185.} 

3.5.59 

194.7.36 

89.659 

280 

170 

1854 

3.589 

204,168 

92,925 

315 

193 

1871 

5.306 

425,126 

188,294 

449 

224 

1872 

5.476 

433.^56 

188,701 

460 

228 

187.5 

5.642 

4.58,911 

192,190 

495 

241 

1874 

5.736 

441,261 

192,898 

.505 

248 

1875 

6,018 

451.568 

198.574 

526 

260 

1892 

8,480 

485,670 

253.830 

421 

297 

i8'M 

8,647 

481,068 

259,426 

423 

300 

1894 

8,824 

483.203 

268,334 

421 

300 

1895 

8,<  U 

484.551 

271.549 

40S 

298 

1896 

8,988 

481,948 

271.354 

400 

291 

Uniler  the  Act  of  1850,  the  management  of  the 
School  system  was  entrusted  to  a  Chief  Superin- 
tendent and  a  Council  of  Public  Protection,  the 
members  of  the  latter  being  appointed  by  the 
Governor-in-Council.  No  change  v.as  made  in 
the  organization  of  the  Education  Department 
by  the  Act  of  1871,  btit  three  years  later  an 
attempt  was  made  to  grant  to  the  ti-achers  and  in- 
spectors representation  in  the  Council.  The 
result  was  so  little  satisfactory,  that  in  1876  both 
the  Chief  Superintendency  and  the  Coimcil  were 
abolished,  the  former  being  replaced  by  a  Minis- 
ter of  Education  holding  a  portfolio  in  the  Execu- 


tive Council  of  the  Province,  and  the  latter  by  a 
Committee  of  that  Council,  of  which  the  Minister 
of  Education  was  a  member.  13y  this  change  the 
administration  of  the  Education  Department  was 
made  part  of  the  ordinary  public  service  of  the 
Province,  with  the  head  of  the  Department  in 
Parliament  to  answer  for  its  operations  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  Every  Depart- 
mental regulation  becomes  ipso  facto  an  order  of 
the  E.xecutive  Council,  and,  as  such,  it  has  the 
force  of  law  so  long  as  it  deals  with  matters  which 
have  by  Statute   been  put  under  Dopartmental 


The  Hon,  Adam  Crooks. 

jurisdiction.  Among  the  more  important  of  these 
are  the  authorization  of  te.xt-books,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  qualifications  of  teachers  and 
inspectors,  the  distribution  of  the  Legislative 
jjrants  in  aid  of  Education,  the  preparation  of 
courses  of  study,  the  direction  of  Provincial 
E.xaminations,  and  the  control  of  the  pedagogical 
institutions  of  the  Province.  The  first  Minister 
of  Education  was  the  Hon.  Adam  Crooks,  Q.C., 
ho  was  succeeded  by  the  present  writer,  in  1883. 
Liberal  provision  has  been  made  in  Ontario  for 
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the  professional  training  of  teachers.  The  latter 
are  arranged  in  three  classes,  and  no  one  can 
enter  the  third,  or  lowest,  without  spending  a 
session  in  one  of  the  County  Model  Schools,  of 
which  there  are  nearly  sixty,  with  an  aggregate 
attendance  of  over  1,500  students.  There  are 
two  Provincial  Normal  Schools  for  the  further 
training  of  second-class  teachers,  and  the  Legis- 
lature has  resolved  to  establish  a  third.  The 
Ontario  Normal  College  has  been  instituted  tor 
the  professional  training  of  first-class  teachers 
and  also  of  teachers  of  sec  mdary  schools.  In 
connection  with  every  pedagogical  institution 
there  is  a  School  of  Observation,  in  which  each 
student  is  recjuired  to  do  more  or  less  actual  class 
instruction  during  his  professional  course.  While 
teaching,  he  is  expected  to  attend  for  two  days 
the  yearly  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  the  Inspec- 
toral district  to  which  he  belongs,  the  time  of 
these  Institutes  being  largely  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  methods  and  of  other  matters  of  pro- 
fessional interest.  For  each  of  these  Institute 
meetings  a  sum  of  money  is  appropriated  by  the 
Department  and  by  the  County  Council,  and  in 
many  cases  a  large  part  of  this  goes  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  professional  library. 

The  School  Law  of  Ontario  permits,  under 
certain  limitations,  the  establishment  of  Separate 
Schools,  which  are  maintained  by  taxation  levied 
through  the  medium  of  the  municipal  machinery, 
and  by  a  share  of  the  Legislative  grants.  The 
privilege  of  establishing  such  Separate  Schools  is 
not  taken  advantage  of  to  any  great  extent  except 
by  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  by  them  chiefly  in 
cities,  towns,  and  those  rural  districts  in  which 
they  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. Prior  to  1863  the  obstacles  to  the  success- 
ful establishment  of  Separate  Schools  were  difficult 
to  overcome,  but  in  that  year  tnc  Parli?.merc  of 
Canadr.  enacted  a  liberal  measure  wi.ich  i.  ';  en 
made  permanent  by  the  Hritish  North  America 
Act,  a.id  has  been  since  improved  by  the  Ontario 
Legislature  so  as  to  make  it  more  workable.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  growth  of  the  Roman 
Cathol'C  Separate  School  system  from  1867  to 
1896,  inclusive : 

Year.  ScboiU  op«n.       Total  Expenditure.     Teacbeis.       I'upiU. 

1867 161  $4^.719  210  18,924 

1872 171       61,817    :J54   21,406 


Year.  School  open.       Total  Expenditure.       Teacheri.       PuplU. 

1877 185      114,806    3J4   24,952 

18.S2 igo      154,340    390   26,148 

1887 229      211,223    491   3o.37.i 

1892 312      289,838    662   37,466 

1893 313      270,729    684   38,067 

1894 328     i37'.]07        7M   J<J.76^ 

1895 3J4  296,655         755       3i),77i 

iS^jG...  339  303.147        734      40.846 

Reference  has  been  made  above  to  the  fact  that 
the  School  Act  of  1871  was  a  turning  point  in  the 
history  of  secondary,  no  less  than  of  elementary, 
education  in  Ontario.  Prior  to  that  time  a  per- 
sistent effort  had  been  maintained  to  keep  up 
classical  schools,  as  the  epithet  "  Grammar 
School"  implied.  By  the  Act  of  1871  their  name 
was  changed  to  "  High  Schools,"  and  under  its 
operation  whatever  premium  was  once,  by  the 
mode  of  distributing  the  Legislative  grant,  put  on 
the  study  of  Latin  has  been  entirely  withdrawn. 
These  schools  are  now  in  reality  what  their  present 
name  indicates,  institutions  in  which  a  liberal 
secondary  education  may  be  secured  by  those  who 
have  already,  in  public  or  private  elementary 
schools,  acquired  such  a  mastery  over  the  ordinary 
subjects  as  will  enable  them  to  go  on  profitably 
with  a  more  advanced  English  or  foreign  language 
course.  The  programme  of  s  udies  has  been 
enriched  by  a  liberal  infusion  of  science,  taught 
by  the  aid  of  reasonably  equipped  laboratories. 
The  standard  is  fi.xed  by  the  requirements  of  the 
Provincial  University  for  martriculation,  and  the 
examinations  are  held,  one  in  each  school,  by  the 
Educational  Council,  in  the  membership  of  which 
the  various  Universities  are  represented.  The 
programme  of  studios  for  University  matriculation 
has  been  iclentified  closely  with  that  for  Public 
School  teachers'  certificates,  so  that  the  two  sets 
of  candidates  may  now  be  prepared  side  by  side  in 
the  same  High  School  classes. 

There  are  three  grades  of  High  School  exam- 
inations, corresponding  to  the  throe  grades  of 
certificates  and  culled  "primary,"  "junior 
leaving,"  and  "senior  leaving,"  to  the  Uni- 
versity first  year.  The  uniformity  thus  secured 
has  been  of  immense  benefit  to  the  schoolr.,  by 
enabling  them  to  obtain  more  perfect  classifica- 
tion of  pupils,  and  more  perfect  division  of 
labour    among    the    teachers.      The    i    .suit  has 
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been  the  development  of  what  may  not  unfairly 
be  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  system  of  sec- 
ondary schools  in  any  English-speaking  country, 
one  of  the  obvious  tests  of  its  excellence  being 
the  abundant  supply  of  students  always  available 
for  the  Universities.  A  country  without  adequate 
facilities  for  higher  education  labours  under 
serious  disabilities.  It  is  evident  that  these  may 
be  enormously  increased  by  the  absence  of  good 
schools  for  the  preliminary  training  of  students 
in  those  subjects  which  are  universally  recognized 
as  pre-eminently  useful  for  discipline,  and  the 
culture  value  of  which  is  largely  dependent  on 
the  fact  that  they  cannot  be  mastered  in  a  brief 
space  of  time.  Some  idea  of  the  course  of  de- 
velopment of  the  High  School  system  may  be 
obtained  by  a  perusal  of  the  following  statistics  : 

Cost  per 
Tupil. 

$21    80 

26  36 

37  24 

27  56 

28  38 
30  48 
35  «o 

29  27 

2(J    22 

30  53 
While  the    High    Schools  have  been  year  by 

year  increasing  in  efficiency  and  popularity  there 
has  been  a  markt  I  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  to  enter  into  practical  life  rather  than  to 
go  on  to  a  University.  In  1896  those  who  went 
jnto  mercantile  and  agricultural  pursuits  num- 
bered 2,464,  as  against  959  who  entered  the  Uni- 
versities and  the  learned  professions.  Since  1867 
the  numu  •  of  pupils  taking  the  High  School 
commercial  course  has  increased  from  23  to  53 
per  cent.,  while  the  number  taking  Latin  has 
fallen  from  go  to  63,  and  those  taking  Greek  from 
15  to  6.  Per  contra  tiie  percentage  of  pupils 
taking  French  has  increased  from  38  to  55,  and 
German  from  zero  to  18. 

The  provision  made  for  higher  education  in 
Ontario  is  quite  ample  for  the  population  of  the 
Province,  and  is  exceptionally  efficient,  owing 
partly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  secondary  schools. 
The  earl}-  history  of  higher  education  was  marked 


Year.  Schools  open. 

Teachers 

.  Expenditure 

Pupils 

1867 

103 

159 

$124,181 

5,696 

1872 

104 

239 

210,005 

7,968 

1877 

104 

280 

343,710 

9,229 

l8«2 

104 

ii2 

343,720 

12,348 

1887 

112 

39S 

495,612 

17,459 

1892 

128 

522 

696, 114 

22,837 

1893 

129 

538 

823,722 

23,055 

1894 

129 

554 

688,532 

23,523 

1895 

129 

570 

720,583 

24,662 

1896 

130 

57-1 

749.970 

24,567 

by  prolonged  and  acrimonioris  controversies 
between  religious  sects.  The  land  endowment 
set  apart  in  1797  by  the  Imperial  Government  at 
the  request  of  the  Government  of  Upper  Canada 
was,  thirty  years  later,  handed  over  to  the  cor- 
poration of  King's  College,  which  had  just  received 
a  Royal  Charter  identifying  it  with  the  Es- 
tablished Chuich  of  England  and  Ireland. 
Important  and  very  disturbing  political  events 
postponed  till  1843  the  opening  of  King's  College 
to  students,  and  during  that  interval  incessant 
but  fruitless  attempts  were  made  to  have  the 
institution  secularized  and  the  endowment  made 
equally  available  for  all  Denominations.  This 
was  not  effected  till  1849,  when  its  name  was 
changed  to  e  University  of  Toronto,  which  it 
still  retains.  Meanwhile  Queen's  University,  Kings- 
ton, had  been  by  Royal  Charter  in  1840,  clothed 
with  power  to  grant  degrees,  and  like  authorty 
was  by  the  Canadian  Parliament  conferred  on 
Victoria  Univcrrr'y  Cobourg,  in  1841.  These 
institutions  wre  ef:;ablished  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church  respectively. 

Bishop  Strachan,  deploring  the  secularization  of 
King's  College,  set  about  establishing  one  under 
the  control  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  Upper 
Canada,  and  with  such  success  that  Trinity  Uni- 
versity, Toronto,  was  by  Royal  Charter  em- 
powered in  1853  to  confer  degrees.  In  1878  the 
Western  University,  of  London,  was  incorporated 
by  the  Ontario  Legislature  with  University 
powers,  and  in  1887  McMaster  University, 
Toronto,  was  created  by  the  same  body — the 
former  under  Anglican  and  the  latter  under 
Baptist  auspices.  In  1866,  Albert  College, 
Belleville,  was  made  a  degree-conferring  institu- 
tion at  the  instance  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  but  it  has  since  been  incorporated  with 
Victoria  University.  In  the  same  year  like 
powers  were  granted  to  Regiopolis  College,  Kings- 
ton, and  to  Ottawa  College,  both  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  iiSS/ 
provision  was  made  by  the  Legislature  for  tlic; 
federation  of  other  Universities  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  and  in  1S90,  in  accordance 
with  a  Resolution  of  the  Methodist  General  Con- 
ference, the  University  powers  of  Victoria  College 
were  allowed   to  fall    into   abeyance,   and  it   has 
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since  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  preparing 
students  for  the  degrees  of  the  Provincial  Uni- 
versity. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  competition  the  aggre- 
gate attendance  of  students  at  these  various  seats 
of  learning  has  increased  very  rapidly  during  the 
l)ast  twenty  vears,  while  the  general  standard  of 
higher  education  has  pari  passu  been  steadily 
raised.  While  the  excellence  of  the  secondary 
schools  has  made  this  expansion  possible,  the 
efficiency  of  these  schools  has  been  greatly  pro- 
moted by  the  more  thorough  courses  of  training 
afforded  by  the  Universities.  For  nearly  thirty 
years  a  Degree  in  Arts  from  a  British  or  Canadian 
University  has  been  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
qualification  required  by  Head  Masters  of  High 
Schools  in  Oi  lario,  and  henceforth  only  a  gradu- 
ate can  be  recognized  as  a  specialist  Leacher  in 
classics,  mathematics,  modern  foreign  languages, 
English  history,  or  physical  science,  in  those 
higher  secondary  schools  known  as  Collegiate 
Institutes. 

An  interesting  phase  of  higher  education  in  this 
Province  is  the  throwing  open  of  the  Provmcial 
University,  and  of  most  of  the  others,  to  women 
on  the  same  terms  as  to  men.  This  concession 
began  to  be  made  about  fifteen  years  ago.  At 
first  and  for  some  time,  the  attendance  of  women 
was  small,  but  it  has  for  a  few  years  past  rapidly 
incrcasetl,  until  it  now  (189S)  amounts  to  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  of  the  whole.  It  should  be 
added  that  in  nearly  all  the  Universities  the  stu- 
dents of  both  sexes  attend  the  same  classes 
together,  thus  securing  for  them  a  parity  of  op- 
pv>rtiinity  at  a  minimum  of  cost  to  the  institutions, 
and  So  far,  without  any  known  or  perceptible 
drawback  toeither  the  Universities  or  the  students. 
From  present  indications  it  seems  not  unlikely 
that  under  these  conditions  the  attendance  of 
women  will  ir  future  increase  more  rapidly  than 
that  of  men,  MS  the  sexes  maintain  an  approach 
to  equality  cf  numbers,  while  there  is  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  young  men  to  migrate  v/estward 
without  waiting  to  complete  their  University 
courses. 

No  account  of  the  educational  work  of  a  public 
character  done  by  the  Province  would  be  com- 
plete without  some  mention  of  the  Institute  for 
the  Blind  at   Brantford,  that  for  the    Deaf  and 


Dumb  at  Belleville,  tiie  Agricultural  College  at 
Guelph,  and  the  School  of  Practical  Science  in 
Toronto.  The  first  two  wore  established  before 
1871  ;  the  third  came  into  existence  in  1872  and 
the  fourth  was  started  in  1877.  In  each  of  the 
four  an  education  much  more  varied  and  extensive 
than  the  name  implies  is  given  to  the  stuilents  for 
whom  it  is  designed,  though  all  are  more  or  less 
industri:>l  in  character.  The  aim  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College,  which  has  an  experimental  farm 
attached  to  it,  is  to  train  students  scientifically  as 
well  as  pratically  in  agricultural  pursuits,  also  to 
give  them  a  good  English  education;  and  the  same 
remark  applies  vititatis  mutandis,  to  the  School  of 
Science,  which  is  devoted  to  engineering  of  dif- 
ferent sorts,  and  to  practical  chemistry. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment there  has  grown  up  during  a  number  of 
years  past  a  class  of  work  of  a  somewhat  mis- 
cellaneous kind,  collectively  described  by  the 
term,  "technical  education."  Recognizing  the 
beiicfit  of  better  organization  and  closer  super- 
vision the  Legislature  in  1895  changed  the  name 
"Mechanics'  Institutes"  to  that  of  "Public 
Libraries,"  and  empovvered  their  former  Direct- 
ors to  transfer  their  libraries  and  reading  rooms 
to  the  municipal  councils.  In  this  way  a  great 
impulse  has  been  gien  to  the  establishment  of 
free  libraries,  the  number  of  wliich  has  increased 
to  368.  Under  the  same  head  come  various 
branches  of  Art,  which  were  piosecuteii  in  55 
institutions  during  1897,  and  a  few  scientific 
associations,  the  proceedings  of  which  include 
the  reading  and  publication  of  valuable  original 
papers  in  almost  every  department  of  physical 
and  sociological  science.  Those  reported  for 
1897  are  the  Canadian  Institute,  and  the  Astro- 
nomical and  Physical  Society  of  Toronto  :  the 
Field  Naturalists'  Club,  the  IiiJtitut  Canadien 
Francais,  and  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Society 
of  Ottawa  ;  and  the  Hamilton  Association. 

The  systematic  effort  of  the  Li-gislative  and 
Municipal  authorities  to  promote  public  educa- 
tion in  all  its  grades  has  been  in  Ontario  lib- 
erally supplemented  by  private  enterprise.  At- 
tendance of  pupils  at  private  elementary  schools 
is  recognized  as  complying  with  the  law  regulat- 
ing compulsory  education,  though  such  schools 
are  not  subject  to  any  official   inspection.     They 
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exist  in  considerable  numbers  in  all  cities  and  in 
many  towns.  Those  giving  a  good  secondary 
education  are  fewer  in  number,  but  they  serve  a 
very  useful  purpose  by  enabling  parents  who  live 
remote  from  High  Schools  to  secure  for  their 
children  an  advanced  education,  coupled  with 
residence,  under  the  supervision  of  a  teaching 
faculty.  There  is  no  residential  school  main- 
tained on  a  public  foundation  for  girls,  and  there 
is  only  one  for  bbys — Upper  Canada  College — 
which  was  founded  in  1829  during  the  r^^iine, 
and  at  the  instance  of  Sir  John  Colborne,  when 
he  was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Upper  Canada. 


In  the  earlier  part  of  its  career,  and  before  the 
Provincial  University  came  into  operation,  it  was 
allowed  to  absorb  for  its  maintenance  a  large 
part  of  the  University  endowment,  which  was 
permanently  assigned  to  it  by  the  University  Act 
of  1849.  It  is  now  maintained  in  part  on  a  founda- 
tion of  private  donations.  In  spite  of  the  number 
and  excellence  of  the  public  secondary  schools 
the  private  residential  schools  for  pupils  of  each 
sex  are  on  the  increase  in  numbers,  in  capacity, 
and  in  efficiency.  They  are  not  subject  to  De- 
pirtiiuMital  control,  but,  when  incorporated  are 
exempt  from  general  municipal  ta.xation. 


The  Normal  School,  Toronto— Seut  of  the  Education  Department  of  Ontario. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  AND  GROWTH  OF  THE  SEPARATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

IN  ONTARIO. 


THE  HON.  RICHARD  W.  SCOTT,  Q.C.,  LL.D.,  Senator  of  Canada  and  Secretary  of  State. 


THE  System  of  Education  prevailing  in 
Upper  Canuila  before  the  union  of  that 
Province  with  Lower  Canada  in  1841 
was  very  primitive  and  incomplete  when 
compared  with  the  hiyh  standard  to  which  it  has 
now  attained.  The  system  embraced,  First,  the 
grammar  schools,  which  were  located  in  the  shire 
towns  of  the  several  districts  into  which  the  Prov- 
ince was  diviiicd  ;  Second,  the  common  schools, 
which  ratepayers  were  authorized  by  Statute  to 
establish  in  every  section  where  a  school-house 
had  first  been  built  and  where  twenty  children  of 
school  age  were  to  be  found.  These  common 
schools  were  under  the  control  of  Trustees  elected 
annually  by  the  ratepayers,  and  the  Trustees 
appointed  the  teacher,  who  received  $100  a  year 
from  the  Educational  grant.  The  only  condition 
attached  to  this  grant  was  an  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  Trustees  to  send  in  an  annual  report 
giving  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  and 
showing  the  general  condition  of  the  school.  The 
balance  of  the  teacher's  salary  was  made  up  by 
contributions  from  the  patrons  of  the  school. 
There  was  no  official  interference  from  Inspectors 
or  Superintendents  and  no  supervision  of  text- 
books ;  the  teacher  was  inspired  in  his  methods 
by  the  sentiments  of  the  Trustees  and  supporters 
of  the  school ;  and  as  the  people  in  the  scattered 
settlements  that  then  prevailed  were  dependent 
on  each  other  for  daily  favours  they  were  natur- 
ally tolerant  of  each  other's  views — so  that  very 
little  friction  prevailed  and  mutual  good-will  exist- 
ed aiiKJii^st  the  different  classes  in  the  compara- 
tively small  communities. 

As  the  district  towns  alone  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  grammar  schools,  private  schools  of  a 
higher  order  than  the  common  schools  were 
usually  to  be  found  in  the  other  towns  and  vil- 
lages,   and   were   exclusively  supported    by    the 


monthly  fees  of  the  pupils.  Such  was  the  con- 
dition of  education  in  Upper  Canada  when  the 
two  Provinces  were  united.  In  Lower  Canada 
small  grants  had  annually  been  made  to  element- 
ary schools,  a  very  large  proportion  of  these  be- 
ing under  Catholic  influences ;  the  Protestant 
element  established  what  are  still  known  as  Dis- 
sentient schools,  which  also  received  a  share  of 
the  grant.  A  few  mixed  schools  existed  in  those 
localities  where  neither  the  Catholics  nor  Protes- 
tants were  sufficiently  numerous  to  establish  sep- 
arate schools  for  the  benefit  of  thetr  respective 
communities. 

The  subject  of  Education  necessarily  claimed 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature  at  its  first  session 
after  the  Union,  and  a  system  of  common  school 
education  was  established  for  the  new  Province 
of  Canada.  A  permanent  fund  was  created  to 
be  sustained  and  maintained  out  of  the  sales  of 
lands  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  Provision  was 
also  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  Chief  Super- 
intendent of  Education,  for  the  collection  01 
rates,  for  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  also  for  other  details  incidental  to  the 
establishment  of  a  more  perfect  system  of  com- 
mon school  education.  The  most  important 
features  of  the  Act  as  affecting  the  Protestant 
minority  of  Quebec  and  the  Catholic  minority  ot 
Ontario  were  the  wise  and  considerate  enactments 
which  were  intended  to  give  to  each  body  the 
control  of  its  own  schools.  By  the  nth  Section 
it  was  enacted  : 

"  That  whenever  any  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  any  township  or  parish  professing  a  religious 
faith  different  from  that  of  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  such  township  or  parish,  shall  dis- 
sent from  the  regulations,  arrangements,  or  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Common  School  Commissioners, 
with  reference   to   any  common   school   in  such 
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township  or  parish,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  in- 
hubitants  so  dissenting,  collectively,  to  signify 
such  dissent  in  writing  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Dis- 
trict Council,  with  the  name  or  names  ol  one  or 
inoie  persons  elected  by  them  as  their  Trustee  or 
Trustees,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

The  Trustees  had  power  to  establish  or  main- 
tain one  or  more  common  schools  and  to  receive 
from  the  district  treasurer  their  due  proportion  of 
the  moneys  appropriated  by  law,  and  raised  by 
assessment  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools 
in  that  district.  In  cities  and  towns  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Province  was  authorized  to  appoint 
not  less  than  six  nor  more  than  fourteen  persons 
{one  half  of  whom  were  in  all  cases  to  be  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  other  half  Protestants)  to  be  a 
Board  of  Examiners  for  each  city  or  town.  This 
Board  was  divided  into  two  departments — the 
Roman  Catholics  having  charge  over  the  schools 
attended  by  Roman  Catholic  children,  and  the 
other  department  to  consist  of  Protestants  who 
exercised  the  same  duties  in  and  over  the  com- 
mon schools  attended  by  Protestant  children 
only. 

The  respective  departments  of  the  Board  were 
authorized  to  examuie  persons  recommended  as 
teachers  and  to  grant  certificates  of  qualification  ; 
to  regulate  for  each  school  separately  the  course 
of  study  to  be  followed  in  such  school  and  the 
books  to  be  used  therein,  and  to  establish  general 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  schools.  If  a  member 
of  the  Order  of  Christian  Brothers  was  appointed 
a  teacher  he  was  not  subject  to  examination. 
The  spirit  that  animated  the  representatives  of 
the  two  Provinces  at  their  first  Session  in  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  education  showed  a  fair  and 
just  appreciation  of  the  rights  of  the  minority  in 
each  Province.  They  recognized  that  the  child 
belonged  to  the  parent  and  not  to  the  State  ;  that 
the  parent  had  an  inherent  right  to  control  the 
education  of  his  child.  This  fair  and  tolerant 
spirit  continued  to  influence  the  action  of  the 
majority  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  as  irom  time 
to  time  the  privileges  of  the  minority  in  educa- 
tional matters  were  enlarged  and  extended,  while 
the  policy  in  Upper  Canada  in  the  years  following 
was  to  narrow  and  circumscribe  the  rights  of  the 
minority. 

The  attempt  to  administer  the  school  system 


for  the  two  Provinces  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Ai;t   of  1841    was  not  found  satisfactory,  and  in 
December,  184 j,  an  Act  was  passed  pet mit ting 
Quebec  to  take  the  control  of  its  share  of  the  grant 
of  ;{^5o,ooo,  which,  by  arrangement   on  a  basis  of 
population,  was  fixed  at  ;f. 50,000.  Freed  from  the 
influence  of  Quebec  in   educational  matters  the 
fair  and  elastic  clauses  for  the  protection  of  the 
minority  contained   in  the   Act    of    1841    were 
repealed   in  the  Session  of  1843  by  an  Act  for 
the  establishment   and  maintenance  of  common 
scl      is  in  Upper  Canada,  and  in  substitution  for 
these  clauses  a  "  conscience  clause  "  was  adopted, 
declaring  that  no  child  should  be  required  to  read 
or  study  in,  or  from,  any  religious  book  or  to  join 
in  any  exercise  of  devotion  or  religion  which  was 
objected  to  by  the  parent  or  guardian.     The  Act 
further  declared   that   where   the   teacher   of    a 
school  happened  to  be  a    Roman   Catholic  the 
Protestant  inhabitants  should  be  entitled  to  have 
a  school  with  a  teacher  of  their  own  religious 
persuasion  upon  the  application  of  ten  or  more 
resident  freeholders  or  householders  of  any  school 
district,  or  within  the  limits  assigned  to  any  town 
or  city  school,  and  that  in  like  manner  where  the 
teacher  of  a  school  was  a  Protestant  the  Roman 
Catholic    inhabitants    should    have    a    separate 
school  with  a  teacher  of  their  own  religious  per- 
suasion.  The  conditions  were  that  the  application 
should  be  signed  with  the  names  of  each  resident 
freeholder   or  householder    and    addressed     and 
delivered  to  thetownship,town,or  city  Superinten- 
dent.    The  application  was  to  contain  the  names 
of  tliree  Trustees,  and  upon  the  compliance  of  the 
Trustees  and  of  the  local  Superintendents  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Act  the  school  was  entitled 
to  receive  its  share  of  the  public  appropriation 
according    to    the    number    of  children    of   the 
religious  persuasion  attending  the  school.     The 
share   was  settled   by  the  local  Superintendent, 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  county  Superintendent. 
In  the  Session  of  1845  improved  provision  vas 
made    for     elementary     instruction     in     Lower 
Canada.       Increased    facilities    were   given    the 
minority  in  that  Province  to  establish  Dissentient 
schools.     An  avera;;e  attendance  of  fifteen  chil- 
dren  and   the    keeping   open    of  the  school    for 
eight    calendar    months   entitled    the    school    to 
receive  its  allowance  out  of  the  general  or  local 
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scliool  fund.  In  Upper  Canada  an  important 
step  was  taken  in  ilio  litter  part  of  tlie  year  1X44 
in  the  appointment  to  the  oftice  of  Assistant 
Superintcmlent  of  ICiUication  of  the  Reverend 
lif,'('rton  Kyerson,  d.d.,  a  ieadinj^  Minister  of  the 
Methoilist  Churcii.  Ho  was  shortly  afterwards 
advanced  to  the  position  of  Chief  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  ami  for  thi;  next  tliirty  years  he  prac- 
tically controlled  the  Kilucational  Department  of 
the  Trovmce. 

He  was  a  man  possessed  of  all  the  mental 
qualifications  for  the  position  ami  was  endowed 
with  diplomatic  tact  combined  with  f^ivnt  energy 
and  y.cA.  In  order  more  thorouj^'hly  to  fit  himself 
for  the  office  he  made  repeated  visits  to  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  studying  the  methods  of  edu- 
cation that  prevailed  abroad  and  borrowing  from 
them  such  details  as  he  thought  valuable  in  elabo- 
rating the  system  he  was  building  up  in  the 
Province.  In  the  si'cond  year  after  his  appoint- 
ment he  amended  the  School  Act,  enlarging  and 
extending  its  scope,  making  provision  for  Normal 
and  MoJcl  sciiools  ami  investing  the  Chief  Super- 
intendent with  large  powers  of  administration. 
The  three  clauses  affecting  the  minority  contained 
in  the  Act  of  1S4J  were  retained.  The  desire  of 
Dr.  Kyerson  was  fo  build  up  an  ideal  system  of 
common  schools  that  would  embrace  all  classes 
and  Denominations.  He  had  taken  for  his  model 
the  schools  of  Massachusetts  and  Germanv,  which 
did  not  admit  any  freedom  of  action  in  educa- 
tional methods.  He  recognized,  however,  that  at 
the  time  of  the  Union  of  the  two  Provinces  the 
principle  of  conceding  to  the  minorities  the  priv- 
ilege of  directing  the  educ.ition  of  their  children 
was  admitted,  and  he  was  too  fair-minded  a  man 
to  absolutely  withdraw  the  privilege  even  if  he  IkuI 
the  power.  Yet,  having  very  strong  iuuY  decided 
views  in  favour  of  a  uniform  system  it  was  natural 
that  he  was  averse  to  giving  increased  facilities 
for  the  estai)lisliinent  of  Separate  Sciiools,  hoping, 
pcjssibly,  tiiat  the  Catholic  body  would  tire  of  the 
continued  struggle  to  remove  the  obstacles  that 
nnpedi'd  the  successful  working  of  their  schools. 
Dr.  Kverson  himself  fully  reali;5ed  the  imjjortance 
of  combining  religious  with  secular  teaching.  In 
one  of  his  early  Reports  he  says  : 

"  In  I'raiice,  religion  formed  no  part  of  the 
elementary  education  for  !ii;my_\ears,  and  in  some 


parts  of  the  United  States  the  e.xample  of  I'rance 
has  been  follosved.  Time  is  re(|uired  fully  to 
develop  the  consetjuence  of  a  purely  giulless  sys- 
tem ol  piil)lic  instruction.  It  ri^piires  a  genera- 
tion for  tile  seed  to  germinate,  a  secoiul  or  third 
for  the  fruit  to  ripen.  The  French  Ciovernnieiit 
has  for  many  years  employed  its  most  strenuous 
exertions  to  make  religious  instruction  an  essential 
part  of  elementary  education;  and  experienced 
men  and  the  most  distinguished  Educational 
writers  in  the  United  States  speak  in  strong 
terms  of  the  deplorable  consequences  resulting 
from  the  absence  of  religious  instruction  in  their 
schools,  and  earnestly  insist  upon  its  absolute 
necessity.  The  practical  indifference  which  has 
existeil  in  respect  to  the  Christian  character  of 
our  own  system  of  popular  education  is  truly 
lamentable.  The  omission  of  Christianity  in 
respect  both  to  schools,  and  the  character  and 
qualifications  of  teachers,  has  prevailed  to  an 
e.xteiit  fearful  to  contemplate.  The  country  is 
too  young  yet  to  witness  the  full  effects  of  such 
an  omission;  such  an  abuse  of  that  which  should 
be  the  primaiy  element  of  education,  without 
which  thire  can  be  no  Christian  education  ;  and 
without  a  Christian  education  there  will  not  long 
be  a  Christian  country." 

Entertaining  these  opinions  it  seemed  inconsist- 
ent that  Dr.  Ryerson,  in  the  earlier  years  of  his 
Superinteiidency,  should  have  opposed  the  exten- 
sion t)f  denominational  schools  with  such  deter- 
mined earnestness,  as  the  very  reasons  urged  for 
their  existence  by  the  Catholic  body  were  in  har- 
mony with  the  sound  principles  he  had  himself 
laid  down  in  the  Report  referred  to.  Catholics, 
in  pressing  their  claims  for  the  establishment  of 
Separate  Schools  wherever  practicable,  were  in- 
tliienced  by  a  conscientious  belief  in  the  absolute 
necessity  for  combining  religious  instruction  with 
secular  education.  The  Catholic  doctrine  on  the 
subject  's  tersely  expressed  in  the  recent  Encycli- 
cal on  the  Manitoba  School  question.* 

Armed  with  large  powers  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
and  possessing  a  strong  and  determined  will,  Dr. 
Ryerson  entleavoured  to  frame  devotional  exer- 
cises for  use  in  the  scIkjoIs,  which  he  considered 
all  Denominations  might  unite  in  accepting. 
Experience  in  all  countries  has  shown  that  such 
attempts  have  not  been  favourably  entertained, 
and  the  Catholics  continued  to  insist  upon  their 
inherent  right  to  control   the   education  of  their 
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children.  While;  tiic  I'rotcstaiit  minority  in 
Lower  Canada  did  iu)t  meet  with  any  opposition 
in  the  formation  and  niaintenance  of  I)is^•.entient 
schools,  an  opposite  policy  prevailed  in  the  sister 
Province,  where  the  Catholic  minority  encoun- 
tered so  many  obstacles  in  their  efforts  to  estab- 
lish schools  that  the  number  did  not  materially 
increase.  At  every  election  from  i'^54  till  iS6i, 
the  candidates  were  iuterrofjated  as  to  their  views 
on  the  Separate  School  question,  and  pledges 
were  piven  onlv  to  be  broken.  In  the  contest  for 
party  supremacy,  the  Catholic  vote  was  an  impor- 


The  Hun.  Richard  W.  Sett. 

tant  factor,  and  members  of  different  Ailministra- 
tions  did  not  hesitate  from  time  to  time  to  give 
the  Catholic  Hierarchy  assurances  that  the  law 
should  be  altered  and  amended  to  make  the 
system  workable  ;  but  the  opposition  to  the  very 
existence  of  Separate  Schools  was  so  stronpf  in 
many  sections  of  the  Province  that  no  material 
improvement  in  the  law  could  be  secured. 

As  showinpf  the  confidence  the  Hierarchy  had 
in  the  promise  of  Cabinet  Ministers,  the  follow- 


ing,' letters  may  be  referred  to.  Two  are  from  the 
Vicar-deueial  of  Ouebec,  a  hi|,'lily  esteemed  and 
iidluential  I'riest  then  living;  at  tlie  Archbishop's 
Palace,  and  who  r(|)resented  the  Hierarchy  in 
the  ne(,'otiations  with  the  Government.  The 
first  letter  is  addressed  to  Bishop  de  Charbonnel, 
Toronto,  is  dated  at  (.juebi-c,  llth  September, 
1854,  and  is  si^jned  by  the  Vicar-General.  M^r. 
Cazcau  says  that:  "All  the  Lower  Canadian 
Ministers  will  be  maintained  in  the  (Sir  A.  N. 
MacNab's)  Cabinet.  I  do  not  deceive  myself  in 
telling'  Your  Lordship  that  they  aj,'reeil,  us  a  con- 
dition of  their  alliance  with  Sir  Allan,  that  justice 
should  be  done  to  your  Cathcjlics  about  Separate 
Schools."  Another  letter  from  Bishop  Phelan,  of 
Kiu!^ston,to  Bishop  de  Charbonnel  states  that: 

"  I  have  a  letter  from  our  Attorney-General, 
(Hon.  John  A.  Macdonald)  in  which  he  promises 
that  he  will  pass  a  Bill  that  will  be  satisfactory  to 
us  all.  Notwithstanding  all  his  promises  I  still 
feel  anxious  to  see  that  some  action  should  be 
taken  on  oiu'  School  Bill  (of  1854)." 

Later  in  the  year  (December  28)  Vicar-Gencral 
Ca/eau  addressed  another  letter  to  Bishop  dc 
Charbonnel : 

"  It  has  been  resolved  in  tiu;  Council  that 
jnstii:e  should  be  done  to  the  Separate  Schools. 
Sir  Allan  hastened  to  tell  me  that  he  had  always 
been  favourable  to  them  ;  and  I  replied  that  Your 
Lordship  had  always  relied  on  him." 

In  January  of  the  year  1855  the  Bishop  of  King« 
ston  expresses  his  confidence  in  the  assurances  of 
the  Premier  in  the  following  letter  : 

'•  I  have  delayed  writing  to  you  until  I  had  an 
interview  with  the  Attorney-General  (Hon.  John 
A.  Macdonald)  who  assures  me  that  he  has  had 
prepared  a  Bill  for  us  in  Upper  Canada.  He  says 
lie  gave  it  to  the  Hon.  A.  N.  Morin.a  Catholic  in 
communication  with  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  de  Char- 
bonnel. The  Chief  Sujierintendent  read  it  at- 
tentively and  said  nothing  against  its  provisions." 

Notwithstanding  all  these  assurances  the  draft 
Bill  agreed  upon  by  the  Bishops  of  Toronto, 
Kingston  and  Ottawa  in  1854  failed  to  secure  ap- 
proval in  the  following  Session  held  in  1S55.  In 
lieu  of  it  a  Bill  was  passed  which,  while  making  a 
few  changes  in  the  law,  y(>t  did  not  enable  the 
minority  to  successfully  establish  and  maintain 
their  schools.  As  one  of  the  evidences  of  the 
double  character  some  of  our  leading  statesmen 
considered  it  politic  to  adopt  in  dealing  with  this 
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qiii'Stidii  tli<;  followiiifj  letter  from  the  late  Sir 
Jolin  A.  Miicdonalil  may  be  cited.  (I  would  not 
refer  to  tliis  K^tter  but  that  it  had  already  been 
|niiilislieil  ill  "  Tlie  History  of  Soparnte  Schools" 
by  Dr.  Hi)d;,'iiis,  J'iif,'e  105).  It  was  dated  at 
Ottawa,  5tli  June,  l.*'^^: 

'*  Our  Srpiirate  Srliool  liill,  which  is  as  you 
know,  quite  harmliss,  passed  with  the  approba- 
tion of  our  friend,  Hisliop  de  Charbonnel,  who, 
before  ieaviiifj  here,  formally  thanked  the  A<Iniin- 
istration  for  doiiijj  justice  to  his  Church.  He  has, 
however,  (,'ot  a  new  lit,'ht  since  his  return  to  To- 
rontf)  and  now  says  that  the  liiU  won't  do.  I  need 
not  point  out  to  your  suKj^'estive  mind,  that,  in 
any  article  written  by  you  on  the  subject,  it  is 
politic  to  press  two  points  on  the  attention  of  the 
|)ublic.  First,  That  the  Jiill  will  not  injuriously 
affect  the  Common  School  System.  (This  for  the 
people  at  lar^e.)  Second,  That  the  Separate 
School  liillof  1855  is  a  substantial  boon  to  the 
Roman  Catholics.  (This  is  to  keep  them  in  good 
humour.)  You  .^ee  that,  if  the  Bishop  makes  the 
Roman  Catholics  Lelieve  that  the  Separate  School 
B\\\  is  of  no  use  to  ti\em,  there  will  dg  a  renewal 
of  the  unwholesome  agitation  which  I  thought 
was  allayed.     I  send  j  ou  the  Hill  as  passed." 

In  justice  to  Sir  Jolin  Macdonald's  memory,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  writer  to  say  that  in  the  four 
years  during  which  he  had  charge  of  the  legisla- 
tion for  amending  and  improving  the  Separate 
School  Act,  Sir  John  Macdonald  personally  sup- 
ported h'ln  in  his  efforts  to  secure  those  amend- 
ments and  changes  in  the  law  that  have  made  the 
Act  workable  and  satisfactory  to  the  minority. 
Sir  John  was  a  humourist,  and,  in  writing  Dr. 
Ryerson  as  he  did,  he  only  echoed  the  sentiments 
of  the  politicians  who  played  with  the  subject 
from  1850  to  1S60.  He  probably  felt  that  it 
would  be  a  relief  to  the  Government  if  the  sub- 
ject was  taken  up  by  a  private  member,  as  there 
was  an  influential  body  among  the  supporters  of 
the  Administration  who  were  violently  opposed 
to  the  recognition  of  Separate  Schools,  and, 
while  the  Catholics  were  pressing  for  the  neces- 
sary amendments  in  the  law,  attempts  were  made 
to  deprive  them  of  the  slight  concessions  they 
had  already  secured.  Mr.  T.  Ferguson,  Member 
for  Simcoe,  and  a  leading  Orangemen,  was  speci- 
allv  proniiiiciit  in  the  movement,  and  on  the  30th 
of  March,  1S60,  he  brought  in  a  Bill  to  repeal  the 
se/eril  .'\  ts  authorizing  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  Separate  Schools. 


In  view  of  the  agitation  on  the  subject,  and  of 
the  strong  op|iosition  existing  to  any  interference 
with  the  Common  School  System,  the  Govern- 
ment was  indisposed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
Bishops  ami  the  Catholic  body  for  the  necessary 
changes  in  the  Act.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  writer,  then  Member  for  the  City  of  Ottawa, 
undertook  the  task  of  securing  for  his  co-religion- 
ists a  recognition  of  the  Separate  School  System 
on  a  basis  which  would  be  permanent  and  satis- 
factory. Accordingly,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Session  of  i860  he  introduced  a  Bill  to  amend 
the  Separate  School  Act.  The  proposals  con- 
tained in  this  Bill  involved  but  few  changes,  but 
even  those  were  objected  to,  and  by  methods 
familiar  to  Parliamentarians  the  progress  of  the 
Bill  was  retarded  till  the  day  before  the  proroga- 
tion, when  it  passed  its  second  reading  by  a  large 
majority,  on  the  understanding,  however,  that  it 
was  to  proceed  no  further  during  that  Session. 

In  the  following  year  the  Bill  was  again  intro- 
duced on  the  first  day  for  bringing  in  Bills,  but 
no  progress  was  made  in  having  the  measure 
considered  by  the  House.  The  piomoter  did  not 
succeed  in  even  having  it  read  a  second  time. 
The  postponement  of  the  legislation  proved  in 
the  end  a  very  great  advantage,  as  it  brought  out 
a  full  discussion  by  those  interested  in  therecjuired 
amendments.  The  promoter  communicated  with 
the  Trustees  of  the  existing  schools  and  learned 
from  lliem  the  difficulties  they  met  with  in  estab- 
lishing schools,  and  the  Bill  introduced  in  1862 
was  a  very  great  improvement  on  the  Bill  of  i860. 
On  the  opening  of  the  Session  of  1862  the  mover 
succeeded  in  having  the  Bill  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  order  paper  for  Public  Bills  in  the  charge 
of  private  members,  and  its  consideration  by  the 
House  seemed  thus  to  be  assured.  The  Second 
Reading  was  moved  on  the  2gth  April  and  the 
debate  continued  to  the  following  day  when  Mr. 
Morris  (afterwards  Lieut. -Governor  of  Manitoba) 
moved  the  six  months'  hoist,  seconded  by  Colonel 
Haultain.  The  division  was  reached  on  the  2nd 
of  May  when  the  Second  Reading  was  carried  by 
a  large  majority.  The  Bill  was  then  referred  to 
a  Committee  composed  of  Messrs.  Scott,  At- 
torney-General Macdonald,  Crawford,  McCann, 
Bell,  Anderson,  Bowen  and  Foley.  Before  the 
Committee  made    its   report  the  Government  of 
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ISir  John  MiicdoiiiiM  was,  on  tlio  2()th  May,  dc- 
fuutcd  on  tliu  Militia  Hill  and  a  clian^u  of  Admin- 
istratiun  fullowcd  with  thu  Hon.  Jolin  Sandtiuld 
Macdoiiald  as  Pri-niitT. 

An  iffort  was  n)adu  to  pass  the  Hill  through  its 
final  sta^'u,  but  owin;;  to  the  Opposition  led  by 
the  late  Hon.  G('or>,'e  Hrosvn,  supported  by  Mr. 
rur^iison,  it  was  found  impossihlu  tu  secure  its 
passaf,'c  without  extending  the  Session  ;  and 
an  appeal  having  been  made  by  members  of  the 
House  to  allow  the  liill  to  stand  for  another  year, 
and  on  an  assurance  given  by  the  Leailer  of  the 
Government  that  the  passage  of  the  Bill  should 
be  facilitated  in  the  following  Session,  the  mover 
reluctantly  consented  to  withdraw  it.  In  the 
Session  of  1863  the  writer  sncceedeil  in  having  thj 
Hill  placed  second  on  the  order  paper  and  its 
consideration  was  taken  up  at  an  early  day.  It 
met  with  the  usual  opposition  and  several  amend- 
ments were  moved  with  the  object  of  crippling 
its  efficiency.  They  were  however  all  voted 
down  and  the  Government  of  Mr.  Sandfield 
Macdonald  loyally  kept  its  promise  and  supported 
the  Hill  in  all  its  stages.  The  final  vote  on  the 
Third  Reading  was  taken  on  the  thirteenth  of 
March  when  the  measure  was  passed  by  a  large 
majority — all  the  Quebec  members  voting  for  it. 
The  then  Leader  of  the  Opposition  (the  Hon. 
John  A.  Macdonald)  and  a  considerable  number 
of  his  Upper  Canada  followers  supp(jrted  the 
measure.  An  analysis  of  the  vote  on  the  Third 
Keailing  shows  that  the  Upper  Canada  repre- 
sentatives were  politically  nearly  eijually  divided 
on  the  final  vote.  In  the  Legislative  Council  the 
Hill  met  with  some  opposition,  but  it  was  never- 
theless passed  without  any  material  alteration, 
and  on  the  5th  of  May,  186.3,  the  Royal  Assent 
was  given — the  Act  coming  into  force  on  31st  day 
of  Ueceiiiber  following.  The  more  important 
changes  in  the  law  secured  by  the  Act  may  be 
briefly  summarized  : 

1.  The  right  to  establish  Separate  Schools  in 
incorporated  villages. 

2.  Trustees  might  be  chosen  from  residents  of 
an  adjoining  section. 

3.  The  establishment  of  the  schools  was  made 
independent  of  the  good-will  of  the  Reeve  of  the 
Municipality  or  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Hoard  of 
Common  School  Trustees. 


4.  School  sections,  though  in  adjoiumg  munici- 
palities, might  be  formed  into  a  union  section. 

5.  Trustees  were  given  the  power  not  before 
possessi^l  of  obtaining  a  copy  of  the  assessors'  or 
collectors'  roll. 

6.  Catholic  children  outside  the  school  section 
ha<l  the  right  to  attend  the  school, 

7.  Supporters  of  Separate  Schools  were  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  giving  a  notice  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  Mimicipahty  before  the  ist  of  February 
in  every  year.  Under  the  Act  the  notice  if  given 
before  t^ie  ist  of  March  in  any  year  did  not 
require  to  be  renewed  in  the  subsequent  year. 

8.  Catholics  resident  within  three  miles  of  the 
school-house  might  become  supporters  of  the 
scho(;l  though  living  in  an  adjoining  munici- 
pality. 

g.  The  Christian  Brothers  and  Nuns  of  the 
teaching  orders,  being  qualified  by  law  in  Lower 
Canada,  were  to  be  considered  as  qualified  teach- 
ers without  examination. 

10.  Catholic  clergymen  became  «JC-fi^itiV) visitors 
of  Separate  Schools. 

11.  As  ilisputes  had  frequently  arisen  between 
the  Trustees  and  the  ('hief  Superintendent  of 
Education  an  appeal  from  his  decision  was  given 
to  the  Governor-in-Council. 

The  passage  of  the  Act  ended  an  agitation  that 
had  continued  from  the  Union  of  1841.  The 
question  had  formed  an  important  subject  for 
discussion  at  elections  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
and  many  public  men  of  both  political  parties 
fountl  it  difficult  to  define  their  positions  when 
seeking  the  votes  of  the  electors  ;  to  them  it  was 
a  relief  that  the  subject  was  removed  from  the 
controversy.  Separate  Schools  were  thereafter 
to  be  recognized  as  part  of  our  constitutional 
system.  The  measure  was  also  hailed  with  much 
sat'-faction  by  the  Catholics  of  Upper  Canada, 
and  the  promoter  received  many  gratifying  proofs 
of  the  interest  that  was  taken  in  the  success  of 
the  measure.  On  the  clay  after  the  Royal  .Assent 
was  given  to  the  Hill  he  received  the  folK)wing 
telegram  from  the  late  Archbishop  Lynch  of  To- 
ronto : 

"  Please  accept  assurance  of  perpetual  gratitude 
of  Catholics  of  Canada." 

The  writer  takes  pleasure  in  giving  to  the  pub- 
lic for  the  first  time  a  few  other  evidences  of  the 
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interest  shown  in  support  of  the  measure.* 
Confederation  of  the  Provinces  followed  four  years 
after,  and  while  the  subject  of  education  was  by 
the  new  constitution  relegated  to  the  Provincial 
Legislatures,    Separate   and   Dissentient    schools 


•"  Hamilton,  151)1  April,  i860. 
Dear  Sir  : 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  with 
your  accompanying  Separate  School  Bill  amended.  I  am  quite 
satisfied  with  your  amendments,  provided  it  be  possible  to  carry 
them  through  the  House.  They  will  be,  perhaps,  as  much  as  we 
need  expect  under  circumstances.  It  would  be  very  desirable  tu 
be  able  to  require  the  ordinary  tax  collector  to  collect  our  school 
taxes  if  required  by  K.C.  School  Board,  and  handed  over  to 
them.  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  possible  to  restrict  the  discretionary 
powers  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  so  as  to  have  more  ecjual  justice 
done  to  Catholic  schools.  If  I  can  believe  the  many  complaints 
which  I  h:\ve  heard  from  different  quarters,  it  happens  very  fre- 
quently that  Catholic  schools  obtain  a  very  trifling  share  of  the 
Government  grant  in  comparison  with  the  aid  affbrdecTneighbourinR 
Protestant  common  schools.  Accept  my  best  wishes  for  the  success 
of  your  Bill,  and  thanks  for  your  exertions  in  favour  of  education. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  very  faithful  servant, 

(Sd.)    John  Karrell, 

Bisihop  of  Hamilton." 

"Toronto,  March  1 8th,  1863. 
My  dear  Mr.  Scott : 

I  most  heartily  thank  you  for  your  noble  efforts  to  settle  finally 
our  school  difticulty.  I  do  hope  that  your  Bill  will  become  law, 
and  exonerate  us  from  the  very  disagreeable  and  difficult  duty  of 
fighting  a  religious  battle  on  the  political  arena  of  the  hustings, 
riease  accept,  my  dear  sir,  the  expression  of  my  high  esteem  and 
regard.  Yours  sincerely, 

(Sd.)    John  Joseph  Lynch, 

Bishop  of  Toronto." 

"  Oakvills,  .March  Hfh,  1863. 
My  dear  Sir  : 

I  congratulate  you  most  sincerely  on  the  happy  effL,.'.'!  of  your 
past  labours,  and  for  which  the  Catholic  clergy  and  laity  of  Upper 
Canada  owe  you  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude.  May  Almighty  God 
spaie  you  long  to  witness  with  joy  the  happy  fruits  of  your  new 
Separate  School  Bill.  It  is  a  good  one,  and  a  great  rise  to  Catholic 
education.  I  hope  no  obstacle  will  be  thrown  in  its  way  through 
the  Upper  House.  I  would  be  glad,  if  possible,  to  see  the  vote  in 
the  Upper  House.  Humbly  praying  to  God  for  your  future  welfare 
and  happiness,  I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself. 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

(Sd.)    J.  Kyan. 

P.S. — I  have  had  several  letters  from  John  While,  our  member, 

since  the  House  sat.     I  did  not  think  he  would  act  as  he  did.     Mr. 

Foley's  act  rejoiced  me.     As  for  Mr.  McGee,  of  course,  he  could 

not  or  would  not  do  otherwise.     Thanks  to  both. — ].  R." 

"  Bishop's  Palace, 

Kingston,  24th  April,  1863. 
My  dear  Mr.  Scott : 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  great  success  of  your 
Separate  School  Bill.  Had  an  adverse  majority  prevented  the 
passage  of  your  Bill,  even  then  you  would  have  had  an  undoubted 
right  to  the  love  and  gratitude  of  every  Catholic  parent  who  is 
desirous  of  procuring  for  his  children  the  inestimable  blessings  of  a 
religious  education.  Now  that  God  has  been  pleased  to  bless  your 
honest  endeavours,  and  crown  with  full  success  your  persevering 
labours,  you  will  be  long  remembered  by  a  grateful  people  as  the 
friend  of  true  education,  and  your  name  will  be  handed  down  as 
that  of  the  successful  advocate  of  the  parent's  rights  to  have  his 
children  educated  and  instructed  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
his  conscience.  Thanking  you  for  this  signal  service  rendered  to 
the  Church  and  to  society, 

I  remain,  my  dear  ^f  r.  Scott, 

Very  sincerely  and  gratefully  yours, 

E.  J.,  Bishop  of  Kingston.'' 


had  been  so  Arnily  established  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  that  provision  was  made  for  their 
continuance  in  the  following  clauses  of  the  B.N. A. 
Act: 

"  (i)  Nothing  in  any  such  law  shall  prejudicially 
affect  any  right  or  privilejje  with  respect  to  De- 
nominational Schools  which  any  class  or  persons 
have  by  law  in  the  Province  at  the  Union  : 

(2)  AH  the  powers,  privileges,  and  duties  at  the 
Union  by  law  conferred  and  imposed  in  Upper 
Canada  on  the  Separate  Schools  and  School 
Trustees  of  the  Queen's  Roman  Catholic  subjects 
shall  be  and  tha  same  are  hereby  extended  to  the 
Dissentient  Schools  of  the  Queen's  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  subjects  in  Quebec  : 

(3)  Where  in  any  Province  a  System  of  Separate 
or  Ditisentient  Schools  exists  by  law  at  the  Union 
or  is  thereafter  established  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  Province,  an  Appeal  shall  lie  to  the  Governor- 
General-in-Council  from  any  act  or  decision  of 
any  Provincial  authority  affecting  any  right  or 
privilege  of  the  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic 
minority  of  the  Queen's  subjects  in  relation  to 
Education : 

(4)  In  case  any  such  Provincial  law  as  from 
time  to  time  seems  to  the  Governor-General-in- 
Council  requisite  for  the  due  execution  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Section  is  not  made,  or  in  case 
any  decision  of  the  Governor-General-in-Council 
on  any  Appeal  under  this  Section  is  not  duly  ex- 
ecuted by  the  proper  Provincial  authority  in  that 
behalf,  then  and  in  every  such  case,  and  as  far 
only  as  the  circumstances  of  each  case  re- 
quire, the  Parliament  of  Canada  may  make  re- 
medial laws  for  the  due  execution  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Section  and  of  any  decision  of  the  Gov- 
ernor-General-in-Council under  this  Section." 

The  Government  of  Ontario  under  the  liberal 
policy  of  Sir  Oliver  Mowat  have  from  time  to 
time  introduced  such  amendments  in  the  Separate 
School  Act  as  experience  has  shown  were  useful 
to  its  more  efficient  working  and  by  importing 
such  details  of  the  Public  School  Act  as  were  ap- 
plicable to  its  administration.  Non-residents  may 
require  their  school  taxes  to  be  appropriated  to 
Separate  Schools ;  incorporated  companies  may 
direct  any  part  of  their  school  rates  to  be  applied 
towards  the  support  of  Separate  Schools;  the 
Act  relating  to  truancy  and  to  compulsory  school 
attendance  applies  to  those  schools;  the  Board  of 
Trustees  may  adopt  the  use  of  the  ballot  at  elec- 
tions to  their  body  and  they  may  discontinue  its 
use  and  again  adopt  open  voting.  These  improve- 
ments in  the  law  have  been  generally  acquiesced  in 
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by  ail  parties  in  the  Provincial  Legislature,  and 
are  not  likely  hereafter  to  lie  disturbed.  No  doubt 
the  generous  treatment  awarded  to  the  minority 
in  Quebec  has  had  its  influence  on  public  opinion 
in  Ontario.  While  the  French  Province  does  not 
possess  the  wealth  of  Ontario  yet  she  deals  more 
liberally  with  the  minority  in  the  aid  given  to 
higher  education.  Grants  are  made  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bishop's  College,  to  Morrin  College  and 
St.  Francis  College  ;  a  Normal  School  has  been 
established  to  educate  Protestant  teachers ;  the 
High  Schools  under  the  management  of  the  min- 
ority at  Montreal,  Quebec  and  other  places  receive 
Provincial  aid.  In  a  Report  by  S.  F.  Robins,  ll.d., 
then  Principal  of  McGill  Normal  School,  he  says : 

"I  should  do  less  than  justice  to  leading  poli- 
ticians of  all  shades  in  this  Province  if  I  were  not 


to  state  my  admiration  of  the  attitude  which  they 
maintain  towards  education.  During  an  associ- 
ation of  more  than  thirty  years  with  the  public 
education  of  Quebec,  an  association  which  has 
repeatedly  brought  me  as  a  suitor  on  behalf  of 
education  into  contact  with  men  of  influence  of 
all  political  parties,  I  have  found  a  universal  desire 
for  the  spread  of  popular  education,  p  willingness 
to  listen  patiently  to  the  view  of  prac»^  '•-ai  e<!'"'a- 
tors,  a  wide  love  of  fair  play  tor  the  edjoc'"'"'"  il 
rights  of  the  minority,  and  a  determination  to 
hold  the  precious  interestsof  education  aloof  from 
the  turbulent  arena  of  political  party  strife." 

With  such  abundant  evidence  of  the  generous 
treatment  of  the  minority  in  Quebec  in  educational 
matters,  the  writer  closes  this  brief  sketch  with 
the  hope  that  the  tolerant  example  set  in  that 
Province  may,  as  years  go  on,  be  imitated  in  the 
sister  Provinces  of  our  grand  Dominion. 


Pioneer's  School-House  in  Ontario. 
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TO  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  Protestant  Education  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  reference  must  be 
had  to  the  educational  condition  of  the 
Province  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
At  that  time  the  older  Roman  Catholic  provisions 
for  primary  education  had  died  oui ;  the  schools 
of  the  Recollets  and  the  Ursulines  were  no  longer 
in  existence ;  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  had  been 
suppressed,  and  their  property  confiscated.  And, 
although  provision  for  superior  education  to  a 
limited  extent  existed  through  the  Seminary  in 
Quebec  and  the  schools  of  the  Sulpicians  in 
Montreal,  yet  there  was  no  provision  for  public 
elementary  education,  and  the  instruction  of  the 
rural  population  depended  entirely  on  what  could 
be  obtained  in  home  circles. 

In  1787  the  attention  of  Lord  Dorchester  hav- 
ing been  drawn  to  this  unsatisfactory  educational 
condition  of  the  Province,  he  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Executive  to  make  enquiry,  and  to 
report  as  to  a  remedy  for  the  evil.  This  Com- 
mittee reported  in  1789,  recommending  the 
establishment  of  a  University  in  Quebec  with  a 
proper  staff,  and  a  system  of  free  elementary 
schools  in  every  parish  and  village  of  the  Province, 
together  with  free  superior  schools  in  each 
County.  The  course  of  instruction  was  to  include 
book-keeping,  grammar  and  other  subjects,  such 
as  navigation  and  applied  mathematics.  Instruc- 
tion in  theology  was  to  have  no  place  in  the 
University. 

The  King,  through  his  representative,  was  to 
be  Visitor,  and  the  Judges,  Bishops  (whether 
Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic),  and  twenty  other 
Directors,  one  half  Protestant,  the  other  half 
Catholic,  were  to  constitute  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. This  report,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
produced  no  immediate  practical  results.  Never- 
theless, by  drawing  public  attention  to  the  neces- 
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sity  of  affording  instruction  to  the  people,  it  was 
to  a  certain  extent  beneficial.  There  followed  in 
1801  the  "  Act  for  the  Estabashment  of  Free 
Schools  and  the  Advancement  of  Learning." 
This  was  a  great  step  in  advance,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  summary  : 

The  Governor  had  power  to  appoint  Trustees 
of  "  the  Schools  of  Royal  Foundation,"  who  were 
to  be  a  Corporation,  with  a  President  and  other 
ofBcers.  The  Trustees  were  to  make  by-laws  for 
the  administration  of  the  schools.  The  Governor 
had  power  to  erect  free  schools  in  the  parishes 
and  townships  under  two  Commissioners.  These 
Cc'mmissioners  were  to  select  sites  for  the  school- 
houses,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governor, 
and  to  treat  for  the  purchase  of  the  same,  but  the 
property  so  acquired  was  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
Royal  Institution  for  the  Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing. The  inhabitants  were  to  provide  schooU 
houses,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governor, 
and  to  maintain  them  in  repair.  The  Governor 
nominated  the  school-masters.  The  school-houses 
might  be  used  for  the  sittings  of  the  Circuit 
Court. 

The  schools  thus  founded  were  to  be  Free 
Schools,  common  to  the  whole  population,  and 
unsectarian  in  character.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  terms  Parish  and  Township  recognized 
the  distinction  between  the  Seigneuries  inhabited 
mostly  by  the  French  people,  who  were  mainly 
Roman  Catholic,  and  the  Eastern  Townships, 
where  the  lands  had  been  granted  in  fee  simple  to 
a  population  largely  Protestant.  In  1863  sixteen 
townships  were  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of 
these  schools,  while  40,000  acres  were  also  set 
apart  for  the  maintenance  of  the  two  seminaries 
in  Quebec  and  Montreal  respectively. 

Delays  occurred  in  bringing  this  Act  into  oper- 
ation, and  it  was  not  until  1818  that  the  system 
was  practically  launched  forth  under  Letters  Pat- 
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ent.  Under  these  Letters  Patent,  the  Protestant 
Bishop  was  named  President,  and  nine  trustees 
were  appointed,  five  of  whom  were  Protestants 
and  four  Roman  Ca' holies.  This  appointment  of 
the  Protestant  Hishop  ami  a  majority  of  Protes- 
tant trustees  was  fatal  to  the  success  of  the 
scheme,  and  the  schools  languished. 

In  1834  a  Parliamentary  enquiry  was  made  on 
the  subject  of  Public  Instruction.  The  returns 
showed  that  twenty-two  schools,  with  398  free 
scholars  were  in  operation,  with  690  scholars  pay- 
ing fees.     Included  in  these  latter  it  was  ascer- 
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tained  that  202  scholars  were  in  attendance  in 
the  schools  of  Quebec  and  150  in  those  of  Mon- 
treal. Various  causes  are  assigned  for  the  failure 
of  these  schools,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  main 
cause  is  traceable  to  the  want  of  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  and  his 
clergy.  The  former  declined  to  serve  on  the 
Board  where  he  would  stand  in  a  position  inferior 
to  the  Anglican  Bishop,  and  where  his  co-religion- 
ists were  necessarily  in  a  minority,  though  they 
represented  a  large  majority  of  the  total  popula- 


tion. It  was  also  clear,  then  as  now,  that  purely 
secular  education  was  distasteful,  to  and  held  to 
be  wrong  by  the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  They  will  never  give  it  their  hearty 
support.  Nevertheless,  a  more  wide-spread  in- 
terest was  perceptible  throughout  the  Province  as 
10  the  necessity  of  educating  the  people.  Volun- 
tary schools  tf^ok  the  place  of  the  Free  schools  of 
the  Royal  Foundation,  both  amongst  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  Hon.  M.  Chau- 
veau  in  his  work  on  "  Public  Instruction  in  Can- 
ada "  enumerates,  in  1836, 1,321  schools  as  being 
in  operation,  with  36,000  scholars  in  attendance, 
not  including  such  independent  schools  as  those 
of  the  conventual  establishments,  colleges  and 
academies.  The  total  number  of  scholars  of  all 
kinds  was  estimated  by  Garneau,  the  historian, 
at  54,000,  who  were  obtaining  their  education  in 
sixty-four  colleges  and  superior  schools,  and  1,569 
elementary  schools.  These  included  both  Protes- 
tant and  Roman  Catholic  institutions.  The 
Protestant  population  was  to  be  found  in  the 
mixed  classes  of  large  cities,  the  smaller  cities 
and  towns,  and  in  the  Eastern  Townships.  The 
colleges  and  academies  were  subsidized  by  the 
Legislature.  The  work  was  progressing,  when  in 
1837  the  Insurrection  broke  out,  causing  a  collapse 
for  the  time  being. 

The  history  of  the  next   few  years  must  be 
passed  over  until,  in  1840,  the  two  Provinces  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  became  merged,  under 
an  Imperial  Act,  in  the  Province  of  Canada.     In 
1841,  one  of  the  first  Acts  of  the  new  Legislature 
of  this  new  Province  had  reference  to  elementary 
education.     This  Act  (4  and  5  Vic,  Cap.  18)  gave 
a  fre^n  start  to  the  efforts  of  those  who  desired  to 
see  the  people  of  Canada  properly  educated.     A 
Common  School  system  was  then  inaugurated, 
with  a  Common  School  fund  of  £50,000  ($200,000 
Halifax  currency),  and  a  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation was  appointed,  whose  duties,  briefly  stated, 
were :  Toapportion  the  Legislative  grant  among  the 
municipal  districts  in  the  ratio  of  the  number  of 
children,  over  five  and  under  sixteen  yiiars  of  age, 
according  to  the  preceding  census;  to  notify  each 
District  Treasurer  of  the  amount  awarded  to^iis 
district ;  to  inspect  the  schools  in  the  several 
districts,  and    to  prepare  forms,  and   maintain 
uniformity  in  the  Common  Schools. 
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The  District  Council  (Municipal  government  at 
that  time  was  carried  on  by  District  Councils) 
were  to  be  "  Boards  of  Education,"  with  power 
to  establish  "  School  Districts,"  having  not  less 
than  fifteen  children  resident  in  each,  of  an  age 
between  five   and  sixteen,  and    to  apportion  to 
each  school  district  its  proper  share  of  the  school 
fund,  accordmg  to  the  number  of  children  in  the 
district  qualified  as  above,  by  age,  to  attend  school. 
The  District  Council  could  also  assess  any  district 
to  the  extent  of  ^50  for  the  erection  of  a  school- 
house  where  none  existed,  and  apportion  a  sum  not 
exceeding  j^'io  in  any  one  year  for  the  putpose 
of  school  books  in  the  district.     A  report  was  to 
be  sent    to   the  Superintendent   annually  on  or 
before   the   ist    December.      CommissioneiS    of 
Common   Schools,  five  in  number,  were   to  be 
elected  at  the  parish  or  township  annual  meetings. 
To  these  Commissioners  power  was  committed 
to  select  sites  for  school-houses  and  to  appoint 
one  of  their  number  for  each  school  district  to 
superintend  and  administer  school  affairs  gener- 
ally.    They  also  appointed  the   teachers,  under 
certain  conditions  ;  regulated  the  course  of  study, 
and  established  general  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
the  schools.    They  had  also  power  to  exonerate 
indigent  persons,  not  exceeding  ten  in  each  dis- 
trict, from  the  payment  of  iheir  assessments  for 
the  wages  of  the   teachers.     The   township  or 
parish  collector  was  to  collect  the  school  fees,  etc. 
But  perhaps  the  most  important  clause  of  this 
Act  was  Clause  11,  by  which  a  "Separate  School 
System  "    was  inaugurated.     The  piinciple  then 
established  still  remains  in  force,  being  recognized 
as  beneficial  by  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 
alike.    The    clause    empowers    any   inhabitants 
professing  a  religious  faith  different  from  that  of 
the  majority  to  establish    and    maintain  one  or 
more  schools,  and  receive  their  proportion  of  the 
moneys  appropriated  by  law.     Powers  similar  to 
those  granted  to  District  Councils  were,  by  the 
same  Act,  conferred  on  City  and  Town  Corix)ra- 
tions,  thus  affording    protection  to    all   classes 
throughout  the  Province,  with  the  exception  of 
those   inhabiting    scattered    districts,   sparse   in 
peculation,  where  mixed  schools  were  found  to 
be  better  than  no  school  at  all.     But  even  from 
these  schools  ffW  complaints  were  heard  of  any 
interference  with   conscientious  scruples  in    the 


school  management.  The  above  are  some  of  the 
main  features  of  this  Act  which  may  be  classed  as 
an  era  in  the  educational  history  of  the  Province. 

It  met,  however,  with  serious  opposition  on 
many  grounds,  and  was  abrogated  in  Upper  Can- 
ada in  1843,  and  in  Lower  C^iUada  in  1845  ;  but 
the  objections  were  more  against  the  administra- 
tion than  the  educational  principles  established, 
and,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  discussion  to  which 
the  Act  was  subjected  was  ultimately  productive 
of  good.  It  is  now  necessary  to  consider  the 
law§  of  1845  and  1846,  or  rather  that  of  the  latter 
year,  for  that  of  1845  was  repealed  in  1846,  main- 
ly on  account  of  the  power  given  to  raise  by  vol- 
untary contributions,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
amount  required  for  each  school  municipality. 
The  principle  was  considered  retrogressive  and 
the  law  of  1846  established  another  system  of 
taxation  as  the  proper  means  of  raising  the  neces- 
sary revenues. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  were  two 
main  divisions  of  people  in  the  Province,  two 
nationalities,  who  differed  from  one  another  in 
language,  in  race,  and,  very  largely,  in  religious 
views.  For  a  long  time  the  two  classes  of  people 
had  also  different  systems  of  Civil  law,  their  lands 
being  held  under  different  tenures,  and  their  civil 
life  affected  by  different  regulations,  so  that  the 
work  of  harmonizing  this  mixed  population  was 
one  of  no  small  difficulty.  Indeed,  the  jealousies 
of  race  still  pi'evail,  and  while  the  French  Can- 
adian is  grateful  for  the  freedom  accorded  to  him 
in  common  with  other  British  subjects,  he  cannot 
forget,  altogether,  that  he  is  a  child  of  France, 
and  is  not  prepared  to  ignore  the  glories  and  the 
history  of  his  mother-land. 

A  full  explanation  of  the  School  Act  of  1846 
would  involve  too  much  space  for  such  an  article 
as  this,  which  must  be  looked  upon  not  as  a  treatise 
but  as  a  mere  sketch  of  the  progress  of  Protes- 
tant education.  The  Act,  however,  is  too  impor- 
tant to  be  lightly  passed  by.  First,  the  great 
principle  of  the  Separate  School  System  of  184 1 
was  maintained,  and  provision  was  made  for  a  sys- 
tem of  common  schools  for  primary  instruction 
in  every  parish  and  township.  A  Superintendent 
of  Schools  was  appointed,  who  controlled  the 
executive  and  administrative  departments  of  edu- 
cation.   The  principle  of  taxation  of  real  estate 
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Tor  the  purpose  of  ra'sing  the  necessary  school 
funds,  in  addition  to  the  Legislative  grant,  was 
established,  with  certain  exemptions  in  the  case  of 
buildings  used  for  educational  purposes,  for  re- 
ligious worship,  for  parsonage  houses  and  for 
charitable  institutions,  such  as  hospitals. 

The  privilege  of  dissent  was  maintained,  thus 
affording  to  all,  whether  Roman  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  the  free  exercise  of  their  conscientious 
convictions.  This  provision  was  all  the  mure 
important,  inasmuch  as  religious  teaching  was  not 
regulated  by  school  law.  School  taxes  and  school 
fees  might  be  paid  in  produce  on  certain  con- 
ditions— a  greater  boon  when  the  Act  was  passed 
than  now. 

School  Commissioners  and  Trustees  of  Dis- 
sentient Schools  were  to  be  elected  by  the  people 
annually.  In  case  of  failure  to  elect,  the  Super- 
intendent ex-officio,  on  the  order  of  the  Governor, 
could  appoint.  The  number  of  Commissioners 
was  to  be  five,  and  three  Trustees  for  the  Dissen- 
tient Schools.  No  teacher  could  act  as  Commis- 
sioner or  Trustee.  The  Commissioners  and  Trus- 
tees were  declared  to  be  corporations  with  full 
corporate  powers  as  to  the  holding  of  property,etc. 
They  engaged  the  teachers,  regulated  the  course 
of  study  and  settled  disputes  between  teachers 
and  scholars  and  teachers  and  parents.  Visitors 
were  to  be  appointed  to  enter  the  schools  and  to 
take  note  of  the  work  being  done,  etc. 

Apart  from  the  general  principles  of  this  school 
law,  as  applied  to  the  common  schools  of  the  rural 
districts,  reference  must  also  be  madetothe  schools 
of  the  Cities  of  Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  of  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns  of  the  Province.  In  these 
larger  centres  of  population  there  arenodissentient 
schools,  but  instead  thereof  there  are  two  Boards 
of  School  Commissioners,  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  respectively,  and  these  Boards  possess 
all  the  powers  conceded  under  the  general  law. 
For  the  purposes  of  taxation,  they  have  what  is 
styled  the  Panel  system.  This  system  provides 
for  the  taxation  of  real  estate  for  school  purposes 
in  accordance  with  the  religious  faith  of  the  own- 
ers or  occupiers,  both  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic.  It  further  deals  with  the  method  of 
taxing  corporations,  incorporated  companies,  and 
firms  and  partnerships  where  the  members  differ 
one  from  another  in  a  religious  point   of  view. 


The  object  is  in  all  cases  to  apply  taxation  for 
educational  purposes  according  to  the  consciences 
of  the  tax-payers. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  record  that  the 
schools  of  these  cities  and  towns,  and  the 
academies  and  model  schools  of  the  country  parts 
show,  on  the  whole,  a  high  state  of  efficiency, 
honourable  alike  to  the  Province,  to  the  Boards 
of  School  Commissioners,  and  to  the  noble  band 
of  teachers  employed  in  these  schools.  It  is 
impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  administra- 
tive work  done  by  the  men  selected  to  fill  the 
office  of  Superintendent,  The  names  of  Dr. 
Meilleur,  the  Hon.  M.  Chauveau  and  the  Hon. 
G(id«5on  Ouimet  should  ever  be  kept  in  honourable 
remembrance  by  the  people  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  whether  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant. 

Another  step  in  advance  was  the  foundation 
and  establishment  of  the  "  Normal  School " 
system  for  the  training  of  teachers.  As  early  as 
the  year  i8j6  an  Act  was  passed  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools ;  but  it  was 
only  in  1853  that  provision  was  made  for  their 
maintenance  by  the  appropriation  of  £5,000  out 
of  the  Jesuits'  estates,  as  an  investment  at  five 
per  cent.,  in  aid  of  the  Normal  School  in  Montreal. 
In  1856  the  Act  (19  and  20  Vic,  Cap.  54)  "  To 
make  further  provision  for  the  promotion  of 
superior  education,  and  the  establishment  and 
support  of  Normal  Schools "  was  passed.  This 
Act  made  it  lawful  for  the  Governor-in-Council  to 
adopt  needful  measures  for  the  establishment  of 
one  or  more  Normal  Schools  in  Lower  Canada 
"  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  teachers  for 
the  Common  Schools  in  the  Science  of  Education 
and  the  Art  of  Teaching." 

The  outcome  of  this  legislation  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  three  Normal  Schools  in  the  Province 
— Laval,  McGill  and  Jacques  Cartier.  The 
McGill  (Protestant)  Normal  School  had  for  its 
first  Principal,  Mr.  (now  Sir)  J.  W.  Dawson,  with 
Wm.  Henry  Hicks  and  Samson  Paul  Robins  as 
ordinary  professors,  Leon  Fronteau  (a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  France)  as  associate  professor, 
and  James  McGregor  and  Mary  McCraken  as 
teachers  in  the  Model  School.  These  appoint- 
ments are  recorded  and  published  in  the  first 
number  of  the  "Journal  of  Education." 

As  with  other  parts  of  the  Protestant  educa- 
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tional  system,  the  McGill  Normal  School  has 
greatly  advanced  in  its  work  and  usefulness.  To 
its  careful  administration,  and  the  2eal  and  ability 
of  its  officers,  the  Province  is  indebted  for  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  high-class  teachers  now 
serving  in  the  Protestant  schools.  The  work 
begun  by  Principal  Dawson  and  his  staff  was 
continued  under  Principal  Hicks,  and  is  now 
carried  on  with  great  success  by  Dr.  Robins,  who 
has  the  good  fortune  to  be  assisted  by  a  competent 
staff.  Hut  great  as  has  been  the  benefit,  it 
would  be  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  work  or  the 
means  for  training  the  teachers  of  the  Province 
is  complete.  Much  remains  to  be  done,  particu- 
larly in  the  schools  of  the  rural  districts,  and 
the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Protestant  Com- 
mittee that  no  teacher  shall  be  employed  in  any 
of  the  public  schools  unless  provided  with  a 
<liploma,  is  the  only  safeguard  against  the  employ- 
ment of  incompetent  persons  for  the  country 
schools.  It  should  be  also  mentioned  that  by 
means  of  "Institutes"  held  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts during  the  summer  months,  whereby  the 
country  teachers  are  brought  together  for  instruc- 
tion, which  is  afforded  by  the  Normal  School 
staff  aided  by  some  of  the  Inspectors  and  the 
English  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  much  good  has  been  accomplished. 
But  this  is  only  partial — not  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  educational  needs  of  the  Protestant  section 
of  the  people  who,  scattered  often  in  small  bodies, 
are  frequently  too  poor  to  make  due  provision  for 
themselves  without  special  aid.  The  great  prog- 
ress already  made,  coupled  with  the  activity  of 
those  engaged  in  the  work,  is  a  good  augury  for 
the  future,  and,  what  is  of  essential  importance, 
the  people  themselves  are  showing  a  marked  and 
increasing  interest  in  the  cause. 

Another  matter  of  essential  importance,  that 
of  school  inspection,  has  also  made  progress.  In 
the  Act  of  1841,  the  Superintendent  was  required 
to  visit  annually  every  municipal  district,  so  as  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  the  schools  therein.  The 
School  Commissioners  were  also  required  to  ap- 
point two  or  more  of  their  members  to  visit 
each  common  school  once  in  each  month,  and  to 
report  upon  the  state  of  each  school,  its  man- 
agement and  well-being.  Again,  the  Board  of 
Examiners  of  city  and  town  corporations  were 


made  "  Visitors"  with  power  to  appoint  two  of 
their  number  to  visit  each  of  the  common  schools 
in  such  town  or  city,  and  report  to  the  corpora- 
tion. This  was  not  such  an  inspection  as  was 
necessary  in  or  ler  to  obtain  the  full  information 
required.  In  the  Act  of  1846  the  two  members 
of  the  Board  selected  for  this  work,  were  to  re- 
port, instead  of  once  in  each  month,  only  every 
six  months.  A  further  clause  of  the  same  Act 
required  that  each  school  in  town  or  country 
should  be  visited  at  least  once  in  every  year  by  a 
visitor,  one  of  the  following  bo;Iy,  viz.,  the  resi- 
dent clergyman,  of  whatever  Denomination;  the 
Judges;  the  Members  of  the  Legislature;  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace  ;  the  Mayor  or  Warden  of 
thn  municipality,  and  officers  of  the  Militia,  not 
beneath  in  rank  the  senior  captain.  The  Super- 
intendent was  the  Visitor-General  of  all  Public 
Schools. 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  inspection,  as 
now  understood,  formed  no  part  of  the  system. 
A  proper  system  was  inaugurated  under  the  Act 
14  and  15  Vic.  Cap.  97.  It  was  therein  provided 
that  in  each  Civil  District  of  the  Province  an  In- 
spector of  Common  Schools  should  be  appointed 
to  visit  each  school  in  his  district,  to  examine  the 
schools,  school-teachers  and  school-houses  there- 
in ;  the  accounts  of  the  Secretary- Treasurer,  the 
registers  of  the  Schoo'  Commissioners  and  Trus- 
tees ;  and  generally  to  ascertain  whether  the  pro- 
visions of  the  School  Law  were  carried  out  and 
obeyed.  He  was  to  report  to  the  Superintendent 
at  least  once  in  every  three  months  on  the  state 
of  education  in  each  municipality,  the  number  of 
schools  therein,  the  condition  of  all  school-houses 
which  were  public  property,  etc.,  etc.,  and  the 
causes,  if  any,  which  impeded  the  full  execution 
and  operation  of  the  school  laws  in  any  munici- 
pality. The  system  of  inspection  thus  inaugur- 
ated has  been  in  force  ever  since,  so  that  the  De- 
partment under  the  Superintendent  has  now  full 
information  in  almost  every  branch  of  public 
school  work.  Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Ele- 
mentary Educational  system  of  the  Province  up  to 
1861,  the  date  of  the  consolidation  of  the  Statutes 
of  Lower  Canada. 

TheSuperior  Educational  system  of  the  Province 
will  now  be  explained.  The  Model  School  is  the 
lowest  grade  of  this  class  of  schools.     By  the  Act 
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of  1846,  it  was  provided  that  the  School  Com- 
missioners should,  "  from  the  moneys  arising;  out 
of  the  Elementary  School  I'und,  or  from  assess- 
ments, or  any  other  source,  allow  a  sum  not 
exceeding  ;^20  ($80.00)  yearly  for  *he  support  of 
any  Superior  or  Model  School,  at  the  most  thickly 
settled  place  in  any  parish  or  township,  over  and 
above  the  share  which  would  otherwise  come  to 
such  school."  The  intention  seems  to  have  been 
to  select  the  Common  School  of  the  most  popu- 
lous centre  of  the  district,  and  by  increasing  its 
resources,  make  of  it  a  school  of  higher  class  than 
the  ordinary  elementary  school,  so  that  it  might 
act  as  a  model  for  the  rest.  The  regulation  is 
btill  in  force,  and  the  Model  Schools  have  become, 
in  fact,  a  part  of  the  graded  system  of  the  Prov- 
ince, and  inferior  to  the  Academies.  The  law  in 
relation  to  Superior  Schools  is  as  follows  : 

Under  the  Act  (19-20  Vic.  Cap.  54,  1847)  two 
great  funds  were  established — the  Superior  Educa- 
tion Investment  Fund  and  the  Superior  Education 
Income  Fund.  The  former  was  created  out  of 
the  Jesuits'  Estates  which  had  been  transferred 
to  Lower  Canada  by  King  William  IV.  to  be 
used  strictly  for  educational  purposes.  The 
Income  Fund  was  derived  from  various  sources, 
including  the  revenues  accruing  from  the  said 
estates  and  from  the  unexpended  balances  of  the 
Common  School  Fund,  together  with  $20,000 
from  the  Consolidated  Revenue  of  the  Province. 
It  was  further  provided  that  should  the  total 
income  in  any  year  fall  short  of  ;f  22,000  ($88,000), 
then  any  deficit  from  that  amount  was  to  be  made 
up,  for  that  year,  from  the  Common  School  Fund. 
On  the  other  hand,  any  unexpended  balance  in 
any  year  was  either  to  be  distributed  or  invested, 
as  the  Governor  might  direct,  and  in  case  of 
investment,  the  income  or  interest  of  such  invest- 
ment was  to  be  added  to  the  Income  Fund,  while 
the  principal  was  to  form  part  of  the  Investment 
Fund. 

The  Income  Fund  was,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Governor-in-Council,  to  be  apportioned 
annually  by  the  Superintendent  of  Education 
amongst  such  Universities,  Colleges,  Seminaries, 
Academies,  High  or  Superior  Schools,  Model 
Schools  and  Educational  Institutions  other  than 
the  ordinary  Elementary  Schools.  The  grants 
were  to  be  annual  and  conditional  on  the  fulfil- 


ment in  the  several  institutions  of  certain  specified 
requirements.  This  may  be  taken  as  a  prtxjf  of 
the  intention  of  the  Legislature  to  make  due 
provision  for  superior  education,  a  principle 
recognized  from  the  very  first,  when  Lord  Dor- 
chester's Commission,  in  their  report  of  1789, 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a  University 
as  the  foundation  of  the  Public  School  system  of 
the  Province. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  step  fur  securing 
a  good  administration  of  the  schools  was  the 
appointment,  in  1856,  of  a  "  Council  of  Public 
Instruction."  By  the  Act  (ig  Vic,  Cap.  14, 
Sec.  16),  authority  was  given  to  the  Governor  to 
appoint  not  more  than  fifteen  nor  less  tnan  eleven 
persons,  of  whom  the  Superintendent  was  to  be 
one,  to  be  a  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for 
Lower  Canada.  This  Council  had  authority  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  for  Normal  Schools, 
Common  Schools,  the  selection  of  books,  etc. 
(exclusive  of  those  having  reference  to  religion 
and  morals),  rules  and  regulations  for  the  Board 
of  Examiners,  and  the  classification  of  teachers, 
etc.  The  Council  received  reports  from  the  Sup- 
erintendent as  to  the  certificates  granted  to 
teachers  by  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and  had 
power  to  revoke  such  certificates  in  certain  cases, 
after  enquiry  byCommissioners  specially  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  The  system  thus  inaugurated 
has  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  progress  of 
Education. 

In  the  year  1867,  on  the  eve  of  Confederation 
and  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  British  North 
America  Act,  anxiety  was  felt  by  the  Protestant 
people  of  the  Eastern  Townships  lest  the  protec- 
tion afforded  to  minorities  in  Lower  Canada, 
through  the  mixed  character  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  Province,  might  be  destroyed,  inasmuch  as 
the  new  Provincial  Assembly  would  have  a  large 
majority  of  its  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.  The  Member  for  Sherbrooke  at  that  time 
was  the  Hon.  A.  T.  Gait,  who  in  his  capacity  as 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  deeply  interested  in 
Confederation,  assured  the  people  that  no  danger 
was  to  be  apprehended,  for  that  certain  of  the 
leading  French-Canadian  politicians  had  pledged 
themselves  to  introduce  a  Bill  on  the  meeting  of 
the  first  Provincial  Legislature,  which  would  sat- 
isfy the   Protestant  population    in    this  respect. 
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Ululer  this  plcclRc  the  Act  of  iSfx),  32  Vic.  Cap. 
if),  was  passed.  This  hiw  rocs  further  than  that 
of  1847,  as  will  appi-ar  by  the  following  synopsis  ; 

Section  i  of  tlie  Act  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Counc  1  of  I'ubhc  Instruction,  to^etlier 
with  a  Minister  t)f  I'ubhc  Instruction,  or  a  Supei- 
intendent  of  luiucation,  such  Council  to  consist 
of  twenty-one  persons  Of  these  fourteen  were 
to  be  Roman  Catholics  and  seven  Protestants. 

Section  2.  The  Council  was  to  embrace  two 
Committees,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  re- 
spectively. All  that  related  to  Roman  Catholic 
education  was  to  be  referred  to  and  passed  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Committee,  and  all  that  referred 
to  Protestant  education  was  to  be  referred  to  and 
passed  by  the  Protestant  Committee,  subject  in 
each  case  to  the  ultimate  authority  of  the  Lieu- 
ten  ant-Governor-in  Council.  The  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  it  the  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation, as  the  case  might  be,  for  the  time  being,  was 
to  be  a  member  ex-officio  of  each  Committee, 
but  with  the  right  of  voting  only  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  religious  faith  to  which  he  belonged. 

The  quorum  of  the  Council  consisted  of  nine 
members,  but  each  Committee  fixed  its  own 
quorum.  The  Superior  Education  grant  was  to 
be  distributed  between  the  totality  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  institutions  respectively 
in  the  relative  proportion  of  the  respective  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  Protestant  populations  of  the 
Province,  according  to  the  preceding  census.  The 
next  following  clauses  (still  in  force)  were,  how- 
ever, of  more  than  doubtful  value  : 

If  at  any  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  ten  of  the  Roman  Catholics  or  five 
of  the  Protestant  members  appointed  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  do  record  their 
votes  to  the  effect  that  it  is  advisable  that  the 
management  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
schools  should  be  distinct  and  separate,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  President  of  the  Council  to 
call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Council,  to  take 
place  within  sixty  days,  and  at  least  thirty  days 
after  the  meeting  at  which  such  vote  shall  have 
been  recorded,  for  the  purpose  of  reconsidering 
the  same.  Should  the  principle  of  separation  be 
confirmed  at  such  meeting,  two  separate  Councils 
should  be  formed,  with  separata  powers  and  juris- 
dictions. In  case  of  separation,  if  there  should 
be  at  any  time  a  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
he  is  to  be  ex-officio  a  member  of  each  Council, 
but  with  the  right  to  vote  only  in  the  Council  of 


his  own  religious  faith.  If,  on  the  contrary,  there 
be  a  Su|)erintendent  of  Education,  not  a  Minister, 
he  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Council  of  his  own 
religious  faith, with  two  Deputies  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
schools  respectively,  each  Deputy  being  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  his  own  religious  faith.  Pro- 
vision was  also  made  for  a  secretary  of  each 
Council.  Should  the  division  above  referred  to 
take  effect,  an  important  change  will  ensue  as  to 
thedistribution of theCovernment  grant.  Thence- 
forward all  grants  for  every  purpose  must  be  dis- 
tributed according  to  the  religious  faith  of  the 
two  classes  of  the  population  in  proportion  to  the 
numbers  of  each. 

The  necessity  for  such  a  clause  as  the  foregoing 
is  not  apparent.  I'or  all  practical  purposes,  the 
administration  of  the  two  classes  of  schools  is  as 
much  guarded  by  the  two  Committees  of  the  one 
Council  as  if  there  were  two  separate  Councils. 
It  has  always  been  conceded  that  although  it  was 
reasonable  that  the  Common  School  Fund  should 
be  divided  according  to  the  numbersof  each  class 
of  the  population,  yet  the  case  was  and  is  entirely 
diflierent  in  regard  to  the  Universities,  the  Col- 
leges and  ihe  Normal  School,  as  also  with  the 
requirements  for  inspection.  University  training 
is  deemed  essential  in  every  civilized  country,  and 
is  subsidized  accordingly.  The  Normal  Schools 
for  the  professional  training  of  teachers  and  pro- 
per inspection  of  the  Common  Schools  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  and  yet  costly  in  character.  All 
these  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  public 
at  large.  These  clauses  of  the  school  law  should 
therefore  be  abrogated. 

It  was  then  provided  that  the  Council  should 
consist  of  two  main  divisions  called  Committees, 
respectively,  the  one  Roman  Catholic,  the  other 
Protestant.  The  Roman  Catholic  Committee 
was  to  comprise  the  Bishops  and  administrators 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Sees,  acting  ex-officio, 
and  an  equal  number  of  Roman  Catholic  laymen 
appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council. 
To  each  Bishop,  or  administrator  in  case  of 
illness  or  absence  from  the  Province,  power  was 
given  to  appoint  a  delegate  to  represent  him,  with 
all  the  powers  of  the  person  appointing  him. 
The  Protestant  Committee,  in  addition  to  the 
powers  conferred  by  the  previous  Act,  was 
empowered  to  add  five  persons  to  its  number,  as 
"  Associate  Members,"  exercising  all  the  powers 
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of  the  C'oniinittc  of  which  they  were  members,  but 
who  were  not  to  bo  members  of  t!>e  Council. 
The  object  aimed  at  was  to  8trt;n(,'then  the  Com- 
mittcu  for  the  pcrfortnauce  of  the  work  coiutMitte<l 
to  it.  Kiich  Committee  made  its  own  regulations 
fur  the  manaKcnient  of  the  nchoois  under  its 
charye,  even  to  the  extent  of  providiiijjj  for  reli^iuus 
instruction  in  its  own  class  of  schools.  It  is  a 
notable  fact  that  while  religious  education  has,  as 
it  were,  from  the  bt^inninf^  been  taken  for  granted 
in  the  Quebec  scliool  system,  yet  no  special  pro- 
vision is  to  be  found  in  the  school  law  in  relation 
to  it.  The  regulations  of  the  Protestant  Com- 
mittee require  that  each  school  shall  be  opened 
every  day  with  a  reading  from  the  Scriptures, 
followed  by  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  that  the  first 
half  hour  of  each  day  shall  be  devoted  to  Scrip- 
ture instruction,  according  to  the  course  of  study 
adopted  by  thi'  Committee,  the  Hible  being  the 
text-book  for  this  purpose.  No  Denominational 
teaching  is  allowed  in  any  of  the  schools. 

To  complete  the  story,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Committee, 
and  in  order  to  show  this  the  more  clearly,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  a  few  years.  In  the  early 
days,  some  of  the  older  academies  had  doubtless 
done  good  work.  Instituted  and  carried  on  by 
private  effort,  and  upheld  by  the  selection  of  com- 
petent teachers,  a  few  of  these  schools  had  been 
successful  in  affording  a  thoroughly  sound,  good 
education  in  some  sections  of  the  Province,  and 
many  of  the  leading  men  in  public  life  owe  to 
these  institutions-  all  their  training.  But  there 
were  at  the  same  time  othci  so-called  academies 
where  the  work  was  purely  elementary,  and 
which  were  maintained  largely  by  Government 
grants  obtained  through  the  influence  of  local 
Members  of  Parliament. 

It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  ascertain  the 
character  and  extent  of  the  work  being  done  in 
6uch  schools  before  determining  the  amount  of 
the  grant  to  which  the  several  schools  could  fairly 
lay  claim.  This  could  only  be  ascertained  by 
inspection,  and  for  such  a  duty  the  Government 
Inspectors  were  not  available.  The  Committee 
resolved  on  selecting  their  own  Inspectors.  These 
were  not  Government  officers,  but  were  respon- 
sible to  the  Committee  only.  The  inspection  was 
to  be  of  a  two-fold  character.     It  was  necessary, 


in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the 
schools  in  term  time.  And,  secondly,  to  judge  of 
the  results  of  the  work  of  the  year  by  examination 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  These  examinations 
were  uniform,  held  by  the  Inspectors  so  that  the 
schools  could  be  classified,  taking  into  account 
the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  and  the  results 
in  each  subject.  The  effect  has  been  to  stimulate 
the  teachers  and  scholars  to  n\ake  the  people 
generally  understand  that  one  uniform  system  pre- 
vails throughout  the  Piovince.  Most,  if  not  all 
of  the  old  acadiimies  became  merged  in  the  Public 
School  system,  were  properly  graded,  and  carried 
on  under  Commissioners  or  Trustees.  The  work 
has  been  beneficial  in  every  sense,  as  buildings, 
grounds,  school  ecjuipment,  school  appliances  and 
everything  bearing  on  school  management  is  now 
taken  into  account,  and  the  whole  published 
yearly  in  the  Educational  Record. 

Further,  it  should  be  slated  that  the  appoint- 
ments to  the  Council  are  absolutely  non-political. 
At  the  meetings  of  the  Protestant  Committee, 
party  politics  are  never  mentioned,  not  even 
hinted  at,  and  in  the  selection  of  the  Associate 
Members,  the  only  qualifications  required  are 
that  the  candidate  should  be,  if  possible,  a  resi- 
dent of  one  of  the  sections  of  the  Province,  and 
therefore  a  representative  of  that  section,  and 
also  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  various  Denomin- 
ations should  be  represented  on  the  Committee. 
The  Committee  has  always  endeavoured  to  select 
men  known  to  be  eminently  qualified  for  such  a 
duty  from  their  position  and  their  interest  in 
education,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  were  will- 
ing to  accept  the  office  and  to  perform  the  duties 
from  purely  disinterested  motives.  Such  men 
are  preferred  before  all.  The  proper  performance 
of  the  duties  entails  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  a 
careful  study  of  the  educational  system  and  the 
needs  of  the  Province.  The  services  of  the 
members  are  given  entirely  of  free  will,  without 
fee  or  pecuniary  reward,  the  bare  expenses  only 
of  the  members  for  their  attendance  at  the  meet- 
ings being  paid. 

All  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  and  the  two 
Committees  have  to  be  approved  by  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor-in-Council.  The  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  under  the  Superintendent  and 
the  two  Secretaries   (who  may  act  as    deputy 
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heads)  transacts  the  business  of  Education.  It 
may  prove  interesting  to  specify  some  of  the 
regulations  passed  by  the  Protestant  Committee, 
which  will  tend  to  an  understanding  of  the  scope 
of  their  duties  supplementary  to  the  work  of 
administering  the  school  law. 

There  are  regulations  in  relation  to  School  in- 
spection and  the  exaniination  of  candidates.  Tiie 
Committee  appoints  a  Central  Hoard  of  Examin- 
ers for  this  purpose.  These  prepare  the  ques- 
tions, conduct  the  examinatiois  in  \\riting,  value 
the  answers,  and  report  to  the  Protestant  Com- 
mittee. Tlie  candidate  must  also  appear  before 
the  Board  of  Examiners  or  before  a  sub-commit- 
tee of  the  Protestant  Committee,  and  forward  to 
the  Superintendent  the  following  documents : 
Testimonials  of  character  and  conduct ;  certifi- 
cates of  literary  attainments.  University  degree 
(if  any)  and  other  particulars  bearing  on  his  qual- 
ifications ;  a  certificate  thi't  he  holds  a  diploma, 
has  taught  at  least  four  years,  and  that  he  has 
not  discontinued  teaching  more  than  four  years. 
The  examination  covers  the  methods  of  teaching; 
the  subjects  of  the  authorized  course  of  study ; 
the  organisation,  discipline  and  management  of 
the  schools ;  the  duties  of  Inspectors  of  School 
Poards ;  the  operation  of  the  School  law  and 
regulations  of  the  Province ;  and  the  duties  of 
School  Inspectors  in  detail.  These  regulations 
refer  to  the  regularly  appointed  Inspectors  of 
the  Common  Schools,  and  not  to  the  Inspectors 
of  Superior  Schools  appointed  by  the  Committee. 
The  regulations  dealing  with  the  Central  Board 
of  Exammers  are  very  full,  showing  in  detail  the 
methods  to  be  followed  in  the  examination  of  the 
several  classes  of  teachers  for  the  Elementary 
Schools,  Model  Schools,  and  Academies,  respec- 
tively, and  the  relative  value  of  the  different 
grades  of  diplomas. 

Practical  experience  in  the  classification  of 
schools  has  been  combined  with  theory,  and  the 
result  has  been  most  satisfactory.  The  course  of 
study  in  each  of  the  classes  has  been  also  very 
carefully  elaborated.  There  are  special  regula- 
tions as  to  Academies  and  Model  Schools  and 
their  inspection,  which  specify  the  privileges 
granted  to  successful  pupils,  and  deal  with  the 
McGill  Normal  School,  the  Teachers'  Institutes, 
the  school-grounds  and  school-houses  (their  care 


and  proper  appliances),  the  School  I'rustees,  the 
school  apparatus,  the  school  year,  the  school 
hours,  the  engagement  of  teachers,  the  authorized 
text  books,  and  the  provision  for  poor  municipal- 
ities. 

All  these  matters  have  been  very  carefully 
handled,  modified  from  time  to  time,  as  exper- 
ience suggested,  and  their  results  carefully  super- 
vised by  the  Protestant  Committee.  In  fact,  no 
department  of  school  work  has  been  neglected  by 
the  Committee,  and  their  labours  are  not  con- 
fined to  their  quarterly  meetings  but  are  carried 
on  by  sub-committees,  which  meet  between  times 
and  report  at  the  quarterly  meetings.  The  work 
of  the  Protestant  Committee  must  be  classed  as 
a  monument  of  the  self-denying  interest  taken 
by  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  the  educational 
welfare  of  the  Protestant  section  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

The  Universities  (McGill  College  and  Bishop's 
College)  join  in  the  good  work,  their  professors 
taking  a  large  share  in  the  examination  of  the 
academies  of  high  grade,  and  also  of  candidates 
who  aspire  to  obtain  the  diploma  of  Associate  of 
Arts  in  the  Universities,  which  entitles  successful 
candidates  to  enter  the  Universities  without  the 
necessity  of  passing  the  n-^atriculation  examina- 
tions. The  effect  of  this  is  the  formation  of  a 
graded  course  of  education,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  class  of  intellectual  work. 

Though  the  system  has  been  found  generally  to 
work  well,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  stiil 
capable  of  improvement  in  detail,  though,  when 
contrasted  with  the  early  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
education  it  must  be  pronounced  a  decided 
success.  Under  it,  an  increased  interest  has  been 
apparent  on  the  part  of  parents  as  well  as  children. 
The  different  classes  of  schools  suit  the  varied 
means  and  aspirations  of  the  people,  and  in  not  a 
few  cases  the  parents  of  bright,  intelligent  children 
are  known  to  have  undergone  great  self-sacrificea 
in  order  to  promote  the  welfare  of  those  who  are 
thus  gifted.  By  this  the  country  benefits  largely. 
Those  who  aim  at  what  is  called  a  "  practical 
life,"  can  complete  a  course  suited  to  their  desires. 
Those  who  by  taste,  talent  and  cultivation  aim 
at  a  higher  training  of  the  intellect,  can  obtain 
their  desires  within  the  Province  itself. 

From  the  foregoing,  a  tolerably  clear  idea  may 
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be  formed  of  the  growth  of  the  Piotestant  school 
system  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Many  diffi- 
culties had  to  be  surmounted,  not  the  least  of 
which  arose  from  the  indifference  felt  by  the 
people  for  any  but  bread-winning  training,  such 
as  might  be  acquired  on  the  farm  or  in  the  work- 
shop. The  being  called  upon  to  pay  for  the 
building  and  maintaining  of  "  schools  of  learning," 
was  at  first  most  distasteful  to  -the  people. 
Gradually,  however,  a  change  was  noticeable,  and 
a  growing  spirit  of  interest  was  perceptible.     In 


most  families,  some  one  or- more  of  the  children 
were  less  fitted  than  others  for  hard  manual 
labour,  and  at  the  same  time  the  results  of  school 
examinations  began  to  be  published  in  the  local 
newspapers.  Some,  even  of  the  children  of  the 
poorest  class,  rose  to  distmction,  and  thus  aroused 
a  spirit  of  pride  on  the  part  of  the  heads  of  the 
family.  School  competed  with  school,  scholars 
with  scholars,  and  a  keen  interest  was  developed 
where  indifference  had  formerly  prevailed.  This  re- 
mains a  hopeful  factor  in  the  advance  of  the  countfv. 


Dr.  Jean  Baptiste  Meiileur. 
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HISTORY  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS 

OF  QUEBEC. 
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THE  HON.  P.  BOUCHER  de  La  BR'JERE,  LL.D  ,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education. 


THERE  are  few  more  interesting  subjects 
than    the    history    of  the    labours     of 
those    intrepid     navigators    who    first 
settled     on     the     banks     of    the     St. 
Lawrence.       Though    discovered     in     1534    by 


Lawrence  at  Quebec.  The  place  chosen  by  them 
was  the  site  on  which,  in  1535,  Jacques  Cartier 
had  erected  a  fort  to  defend  himself  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Indians. 

Their  intention   was  to  erect    a    college    for 


Jacques  Cartier,  no  successful  attempt  at  colon-     French  children,  a  seminary  for  Indian  children, 


izing  New  France  was  made  previous  to  the 
opening  of  the  seventeenth  century.  As  soon  as 
the  foundations  of  a  permanent  settlement  were 
laid,  the  authorities  at  Quebec,  with  the  approval 
of  the  French  Government,  endeavoured  by  every 
possible  means  to  promote  the  civilisation  of  the 
Indians,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  intel- 
lectual development  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
Educational  history  of  the  Province  may  be 
divided  into  two  principal  periods :  the  French 
Regime,  from  the  loundation  of  Quebec  to  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  and  the  English  Regime, 
from  the  Treaty  of  Paris  to  the  present  time. 
Having  been  asked  to  sketch  the  history  of  the 
Catholic  schools  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  and 
to  give  an  account  of  the  laws  governing  them,  I 
shall,  because  of  the  limited  space  allowed, 
confine  myself  to  the  general  outlines. 

I.  Education  during  the  French  R/gitne.  In 
1615,  Champlain  on  his  return  to  Canada  from 
France,  whither  he  had  gone  on  public  business, 
brought  with  him  the  pioneer  teachers  of  New 
France.  These  were  four  RecoUets :  Fathers 
Denis  Jamay,  Jean  Dolbeau,  Joseph  Le  Caron,  and 
Fr^re  Pacifique  Duplessis.  Two  of  these  religi- 
ous teachers  taught  Indian  schools — Brother 
Duplessis  at  Three  Rivers  and  Father  Le  Caron 
at  Tadoussac.  Ten  years  later,  at  the  request  of 
the  Recollets,  the  Jesuits  came  to  Canada  and 
the  two  Orders  devoted  themselves  to  the  work 
of  education.  These  zealous  instructors  estab- 
lished themselve?  on  the  banks  of  a  little  river 
called  the  St.  Charles,  which  flows  into  the  St. 
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and  to  assist  the  Jesuit  missions  established 
among  the  different  Indian  tribes.  But  Jesuits 
and  Recollets  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country 
in  1629,  after  the  capture  of  Quebec  by  the 
English.  The  Recollets  did  not  come  back  until 
1670,  but  in  1632,  immediately  after  the  restora- 
tion of  Canada  to  France,  the  Jesuits  returned 
and  established  a  College  in  the  Upper  Town, 
which,  as  early  as  1636,  began  to  receive  pupils.  \ 
Thus,  one  year  before  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture  had  decided  on  the  foundation  of  the  College 
afterward  named  Harvard,  in  honour  of  its  gener- 
ous benefactor.  New  France  could  point  with 
pride  to  its  Jesuit  College. 

The  Kings  of  France,  ever  zealous  for  the 
spread  of  civilization  and  the  conversion  of  the 
Indians,  looked  with  favour  on  the  establishment 
of  educational  institutions  in  Canada.  In  1639, 
a  few  years  after  the  opening  of  the  Jesuit  Col- 
lege, Madame  de  la  Peltrie  and  Mother  Marie  de 
rincarnation  founded,  at  Quebec,  the  Ursuline 
Monastery,  the  first  school  for  girls  in  the  Colony. 
As  soon  as  the  settlement  at  Montreal  was  suffi- 
ciently advanced,  it  was  decided  to  establish  a 
convent,  and  in  1653,  Marguerite  Bourgeois,  the 
illustrious  founder  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  Notre  Dame,  arrived  in  Canada.  French 
Canada  has  the  highest  veneration  for  these  holy 
women,  who,  caring  for  naught  but  the  glory  of 
God,  bade  adieu  to  La  Belle  France  in  order  to 
consecrate  their  lives  to  the  work  of  education  in 
the  New  World.  At  the  present  day  it  is  impos- 
sible to  imagine  the  difficulties  which  these  heroic 
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women  had  to  overcome,  the  painful  trials  that 
attended  the  beginning  of  their  educational 
labours. 

On  their  arrival,  the  Ursulines  had  for  sole 
dwelling  two  rooms,  which  served  as  kitchen, 
dormitory  and  class  rooms.  "  It  is  hardly  cred- 
ible the  amount  we  have  expended  on  this  little 
house,"  says  the  Venerable  Marie  do  I'lncarnation, 
**yet  it  is  still  so  wretched  a  hovel  that  at  night 
the  stars  may  be  seen  through  the  chinks  in  the 
roof,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  a  candle 
lighted  on  account  of  the  wind.     .    .    .     Never- 


Marguerite  Bourgeois. 

theless,  we  consider  ourselves  more  fortunate 
than  if  we  were  lodged  in  the  best  appointed 
monastery  of  France,"  These  touching  words 
bring  to  mind  the  no  less  noble  sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  the  Jesuit  Father  Lejeune,  who,  in 
1632,  after  his  arrival  at  Quebec,  wrote :  "  I  have 
become  a  teacher  in  Canada.  A  few  days  ago  I 
had  as  pupils  a  little  Indian  and  a  little  negro 
whom  I  was  teaching  to  read.  After  passing  so 
many  years  of  my  life  as  a  classical  teacher,  I  am 


at  last  back  at  the  ABC,  but  with  so  much 
contentment  and  satisfaction  that  I  would  not 
exchange  my  two  scholars  for  the  finest  audience 
in  France." 

The  first  building  occupied  by  the  Sisters  of 
the  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame  at  Montreal  was 
a  stable.  "Four years  after  my  arrival,  M.  de 
Maisonneuve  gave  me  a  stone  house  to  be  trans- 
formed into  a  dwelling  and  school-house,"  writes 
Marguerite  Bourgeois.  "  It  had  been  used  for 
cattle.  There  was  a  loft  reached  by  a  ladder  from 
the  outside,  which  was  converted  into  a  sleeping 
place.  I  had  the  building  cleaned  out,  a  chimney 
built,  and  all  necessary  repairs  made  that  the 
building  might  be  fit  to  receive  the  children,  I 
took  possession  on  November  25th,  1657,  the 
feast  of  Ste,  Catherine."  Such  were  the  humble 
beginnings  of  those  Orders  which  have  grown  and 
prospered  until,  to-day,  they  are  by  the  efficacy  of 
their  teaching  and  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of 
their  members  the  glory  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

In  1656,  the  Suplicians  established  themselves 
at  Montreal,  and  the  first  primary  school  was 
opened  by  M,  Sonard,  who  had  become  Superior 
of  the  Montreal  Seminary,  The  first  Bishop  of 
Canada,  Francois  de  Laval,  in  1663,  laid  at  Quebec 
the  foundation  of  the  Grand  Seminaire,  or  Divinity 
College,  and  in  1668,  of  the  Petit  Seminaire,  or 
Classical  College.  The  Petit  Seminary  was,  how- 
ever, in  reality  nothing  but  a  preparatory  school 
for  the  Jesuit  College,  Bishop  de  Laval  estab- 
lished also  a  school  at  St,  Joachim,  near  Quebec, 
with  the  double  object  in  view  of  teaching  the 
useful  arts  and  of  training  teachers.  It  may  be 
stated  en  passant,  that  Louis  Jolliet,  who  with 
Father  Marquette  discovered  the  Mississippi,  was 
a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  and  had,  in  1646,  while  still 
a  pupil,  successfully  maintained  a  thesis  in  phil- 
osophy in  the  presence  of  Intendant  Talon.  As 
may  be  easily  supposed,  it  was  the  first  time  that 
the  Colony  had  witnessed  a  public  exercise  of 
this  kind.  The  Recollets  returned  in  1670,  gave 
themselves  up  to  teaching  and  rendered  impor- 
tant services  to  public  instruction. 

In  1697,  the  Ursulines,  desirous  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  population  scattered  over  the  country 
from  Quebec  to  Three  Rivers,  established  a  branch 
of  their  Order  at  Three  Rivers.  A  few  years  pre- 
vious to  this,  the  Sisters  of  the  Congregation  had 
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organized  at  Montreal  a  special  class  for  the  tr 
ing  of  teachers.  This  may  be  considered  the  first 
Normal  School  work  done  in  the  Province.  The 
effort  to  educate  not  only  the  children  of  the 
French,  but  those  of  the  Indians  also,  was  a  noble 
undertaking.  Unfortunately,  the  latter,  who  did 
not  understand  the  advantages  of  knowledge, 
looked  upon  the  attempt  at  teaching  their  chil- 
dren with  the  greatest  distrust,  and  it  was  only  by 
pressing  solicitation  and  most  skilfully  devised 
schemes  that  the  Recollets  and  Jesuits  could  in- 
duce the  Indians,  especially  the  women,  to  send 
their  children  to  school.  Of  the  history  of  those 
generous  men  and  women  who  laboured  to  civilize 
the  Indian  races  of  Canada  much  has  yet  to  be  writ- 
ten. Though  many  traits  of  heroism  on  the  part 
of  those  who  first  spread  the  light  of  the  Gospel  in 
Canada  must  forever  remain  unknown,  for  God 
alone  witnessed  them,  yet  a  goodly  number  have 
not  been  lost  to  history,  und  the  annals  of  public 
instruction  may  fairly  claim  a  large  share  of  these 
noble  deeds  as  due  to  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of 
the  early  education  of  the  Colony. 

Under  the  French  Regime,  in  spite  of  almost 
insurmountable  difficulties — the  clearing  of  the 
land,  the  sparsely  settled  condition  of  the  Prov- 
ince, the  wars  with  the  Indians,  and  the  expedi- 
tions against  the  New  England  Colonies— educa- 
tion made  good  progress.     The  Hon.  Mr.  Chau- 
veau   writing  on  this  subject  says:  "Notwith- 
standing the  scarcity  of  schools,  principally  of 
boys'  schools,  it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose 
that,  at  any  period,  the  country  population  had 
sunk  into  a  state  of  ignorance  so  absolute  and 
brutal  as  that  in  which  the  lower  orders  of  some 
European  countries  are  yet  to  be  found.     From 
the  very  beginning  a  large  number  of  those  who 
settled  in  the  country  had  received  a  fair  educa- 
tion, and  the  old  parish  registers  still  preserved 
at  Quebec  and  Montreal  show  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population  could  write.     Their 
home   education   was,  in  general,  excellent,  and 
the  family  traditions,  maintained  and  vivified  dur- 
ing many  years  by  religious  'Instructions,  com- 
pensated for  the  lack  of  sch  In  i.  any  cases 
mothers,  who  had  been  ed      •'   u  by  the  Sisters 
of  the  Congregation,  became  the  teachers  of  their 
own  children,  boys  as  well  as  girls." 

In  1720,  the  Historian  Charlevoix  paid  the  fol- 


lowing tribute  of  admiration  to  the  eminently 
sociable  qualities  of  the  population  of  Quebec: 
"Although  the  population  of  Quebec  comprises 
but  seven  thousand  souls,  yet  there  is  to  be  found 
in  this  city  a  little  world  of  educated  people  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  refinements  of  polite  society." 
Writing  of  the  nobility  of  the  officers,  of  the 
high  civil  and  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  of  the 
representatives  of  the  religious  communities  of 
men  or  women  forming  "  assemblies  as  brilliant 
as  are  to  be  seen  elsewhere,"  he  added  :  "  They 
discuss  the  past,  they  speculate  on  the  future; 
the  arts  and  sciences  are  not  forgotten,  and  con- 
versation does  not  flag.  The  Canadians,  that  is 
to  say  the  Creoles  of  Canada,  breathe  at  their  first 
breath  an  air  which  renders  them  very  agreeable 
in  all  their  dealings ;  nowhere  else  is  our  lan- 
guage spoken  with  greater  purity Good 

humour,  gentle  and  pleasing  ways  are  common 
to  all,  rusticity  of  manners  or  language  is  un- 
known even  in  the  most  out-of-the-way  country 
places." 

The  learned  Swedish  naturalist.  Dr.  Peter 
Kalm,  in  the  Journal  of  his  voyage  to  North 
America,  gives  a  very  interesting  description  of 
the  country  at  the  period  when  he  wrote  (1749). 
Among  other  things  he  says :  "  The  farms  of 
Canada  are  so  situated  that  each  proprietor  has 
his  property  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  his 
neighbour.  Each  church,  it  is  true,  is  surrounded 
by  a  little  village  ;  but  this  village  is  composed 
principally  of  the  presbytery,  of  a  scnool  for  boys 
and  girls,  and  of  the  dwellings  of  the  shop- 
keepers and  artisans." 

2.  Education  during  the  English  Regime.  The 
English  Regime  opened  under  sombre  auspices 
for  the  French  Canadian  nationality.  The  coun- 
try had  been  wasted  by  war ;  a  large  portion  of 
the  educated  population  had  returned  to  France; 
the  people  had  but  one  friend  left — the  clergy. 
To  the  clergy  they  turned  in  their  hour  of  trial, 
and  from  the  clergy  they  received  the  advice  and 
encouragement  which  they  needed.  The  people 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec  are  deeply  attached  to 
their  clergy,  but  not  without  good  cause,  for  to 
them  they  owe,  not  only  the  education  which  they 
possess,  but  also  the  preservation  of  their  institu- 
tions, of  their  language,  in  a  word,  of  their 
national  life.     Shortly  after  the  cession  of  Canada, 
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the  English  Government  took  possession  of  the 
estates  of  the  Kecollets  and  Jesuits,  and  forbade 
these  Orders  to  admit  new  members.  The  teach- 
ing institutions  then  remaining  were  :  At  Quebec, 
the  UrsuHnes,  the  Boarding  School  of  the  General 
Hospital  Nuns  and  the  Petit  Seminaire,  which 
took  the  place  of  the  Jesuit  College  ;  at  Three 
Rivers,  the  Ursulines ;  at  Montreal,  the  Sisters 
of  the  Congregation. 

In  1773,  the  Sulpicians  founded  the  Montreal 
College,  which  they  called  St.  Raphael's  College. 
This  institution,  with  the  Petit  Seminaire  at 
Quebec,  educated  the  generation  of  men  who, 
under  the  Constitution  of  1791,  were  to  carry  on 
the  struggle  to  obtain  from  England  those  con- 
stitutional liberties  which  she  herself  enjoyed. 
During  the  thirty  years  that  followed  the  surren- 
der of  Quebec,  the  progress  of  public  instruction 
was  so  slow,  due  to  the  political  state  of  the 
country  and  to  the  scant  sympathy  shown  by  the 
Colonial  authorities  to  Britain's  new  Canadian 
subjects,  that  the  Government  at  lenjjth  took 
action,  and  in  1789,  Lord,  Dorchester,  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  named  a  Comn-.ission  to 
examine  into  and  report  on  the  best  means  of 
advancing  education.  Two  years  afterward  this 
Commission  reported  and  recommended  that  an 
elementary  school  be  established  in  each  parish, 
a  model  school  in  each  county  and  a  university  at 
Quebec. 

The  appointment  oftheDirectors  and  Professors 
of  this  last  named  institution  was  to  be  li  '*:  to  the 
Government.  The  Board  of  Directors  was  to  be 
composed  of  the  Judges,  the  Catholic  and  the 
Protestant  Bishops  and  of  twenty  other  persons, 
of  whom  ten  were  to  be  Catholics  and  ten 
Protestants.  The  object  of  this  attempt  of  a 
Government  which  did  not  look  with  favour  on 
the  religion  of  the  French  Canadians,  to  com- 
pletely control  their  education,  was  too  apparent 
not  to  meet  with  determined  resistance.  Mgr. 
Hubert,  Bishopof  Quebec,  resolutely  opposed  the 
carrying  out  of  the  suggestions  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission and  the  Report  was  not  acted  upon.  A 
letter,  dated  November  i8th,  1789,  addressed  to 
the  Hon.  William  Smith,  Chief  Justice,  by  Bishop 
Hubert,  shows  that,  then  as  now,  persons  were  to 
be  found,  either  ignorant  of  the  true  state  of  the 
case    or   ill-disposed    towards     Catholics,    who 


accused    the    French    Canadians    of     illiteracy. 
To  the  question :      "  Is  it  true  that    on    an 
average  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  persons  in 
each  parish  can  read  or  write  ?"     Bishop  Hubert 
replied  :      "  It  is  true  that  this  statement  has 
been  made,  maliciously  made,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
for  the  purpose  of  injuring  the  French  Canadians. 
It   was  possible  on   this  point   to    deceive    His 
Royal    Highness    Prince    William    Henry,    but 
it    would    not    be    so   easy    to    impose   on    a 
person    having    a    thorough    knowledge  of    the 
Province.      I  have  good   reason  to  believe  that 
it  would  not  be  at  all  difficult  to  find  in  each 
parish  between   twenty-four  and  thirty  persons 
able  to  read  and  write."     In   1801,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Sir  Robert  Shore  Milnes  requested  the 
Legislature  to  vote  a  land  grant,  the  revenues  of 
which  were  to  be  expended   in  the   interest   of 
education.     A  law  was  therefore  passed  entitled 
"  An  Act  to  establish  Free  Schools  and  to  promote 
the    cause    of   Education."      By    this    law    the 
Government  was  authorized  to  form  a  corpora- 
tion under  the  name  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  Act  remained  without  effect,  however, 
until  1818,  when  the  Royal  Institution  was  in- 
corporated by  letters-patent.  Conceived  in  an 
intolerant  and  proselytizing  spirit,  the  Royal  In- 
stitution produced  but  little  effect ;  the  rural 
population,  composed  almost  entirely  of  Cath- 
olics, would  not  send  their  children  to  schools  of 
which  the  teachers  professed  a  religious  belief 
different  from  theirs.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Royal  Institution, 
after  an  existence  of  twenty  years,  had  under  its 
control  only  thirty-seven  schools,  and  that  it  had 
sown  among  the  people  seeds  of  distrust  which 
were  destined  to  delay  the  progress  of  primary 
education.  Lord  Dalhousie,  more  liberal-minded 
than  the  authors  of  the  Law  of  1801,  conceived 
the  idea  of  remedying  this  unfortunate  state  of 
affairs  by  establishing  two  distinct  Royal  Institu- 
tions, one  for  Catholics,  the  other  for  Protestants. 
On  June  4th,  1820,  Bishop  Plessis  wrote  to  Lord 
Dalhousie  congratulating  him  on  the  sagacity  he 
had  shown  in  recognizing  the  need  of  two  Royal 
Institutions,  thanking  him  for  having  had  a  Bill 
embodying  these  views  presented  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  respectfully  requesting  that  this  Bill  be- 
come law  as  soon  as  possible. 
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On  March  21st,  1826,  Bishop  Panet,  the  suc- 
cessor oi  liishop  Plessis,  stated  in  a  letter  written 
in  answer  to  one  of  Lord  Dalhousie's,  that  it  was 
his  intention,  as  it  had  been  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor, to  second  His  Excellency's  efforts  for  the 
advancement  of  education  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  system  so  constituted  as  to  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  conscience  of  each  Denomina- 
tion. Lord  Bathurst,  having  been  consulted  by 
Lord  Dalhousie,  decided  against  the  formation  of 
two  distinct  Royal  Institutions,  but  he  admitted 
the  propriety  of  creating  two  Boards  of  Adminis- 


Mafdalen  de  la  Peltrie. 

tration,  one  for  Catholics,  the  other  for  Protes- 
tants, with  a  single  Corporation  for  the  two 
Boards.  In  a  letter,  dated  March  21st,  1826, 
Bishop  Panet  accepted  the  views  of  Lord  Bath- 
urst, but  took  the  liberty  of  making  several  re- 
marks on  the  formation,  composition  and  func- 
tions of  the  Catholic  Board  and  on  its  connec- 
tion with  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  Committee  of  the  Royal  Institution  dis- 
cussed  the    proposed    re-organization    and    the 


Bishop's  suggestions  and  remarks,  and  passed  a 
resolution  which  Lord  Dalhou.iie  transmitted  to 
Bishop  Panet;  the  latter,  in  reply,  stated  his  sur- 
prise at  finding  the  Royal  Institution  desirous  of 
withdrawing  from  the  agreement,  and  respectfully 
begged  leave  to  inform  His  Excellency  that  he 
adhered  to  the  views  expressed  in  his  letter  dated 
February  gth.  On  December  13th,  1828,  Bishop 
Panet  wrote  tothe  Administrator,  Sir  James  Kempt, 
to  inform  him  that  he  was  still  disposed  to  accept 
the  propositions  which  had  been  made  in  1827. 
I  have  thought  it  only  fair  that  this  point 
of  history  should  be  made  perfectly  clear,  because 
some  fifty  years  later,  in  1875,  the  Hon.  M.  de 
Boucherville,  at  that  time  Premier  of  the  Prov- 
ince, recognized  the  necessity  of  establishing  a 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  composed  of  two 
Committees,  one  for  Catholics,  the  other  for  Prot- 
estants, in  order  that  the  minority  might  have 
complete  control  of  their  own  schools  and  that 
thus  harmony  might  prevail  between  the  different 
religious  Denominations. 

If  the  year  1825  be  compared  with  1875,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Catholic  majority  was  at  all 
times  animated  with  the  desire  of  giving  full 
justice  to  the  Protestant  minority,  thus  setting  a 
noble  example  of  religious  toleration  first  to  Upper 
Canada,  and  afterwards  to  the  Provinces  of  Con- 
federation. In  1829,  a  law  was  passed  for  the 
encouragement  of  elementary  education.  It  was 
amended  in  1831,  in  1832,  and  in  1833,  but  these 
amendments  were  insufficient  and  the  troubles  of 
1837-38  having  broken  out,  public  instruction  was 
paralyzed  and  Lower  Canada  remained  for  a  few 
years  without  any  regular  system  of  primary 
schools.  The  prospects  for  the  advancement  of 
public  instruction  were  so  disheartening  that  the 
clergy  became  alarmed,  and  on  May  2nd,  1836, 
Bishop  Signay,  of  Quebec,  wrote  a  circular  to  his 
priests,  in  which,  after  pointing  out  that  the  law 
for  the  encouragement  of  education  had  lapsed  on 
the  previous  day,  he  appealed  to  their  zeal  to 
minimize  the  evil  effects  which  were  sure  to  follow 
the  closing  of  most  of  the  schools.  He  advised 
the  Cur^s  to  take  advantage  of  the  law  which 
authorized  Fabriques  to  expend  one- fourth  of  the 
Church  revenues  in  the  maintenance  of  schools 
under  their  control.  Where  the  sum  derived 
from  this  source  would  be  insufficient,  he  exhorted 
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his  people  to  supplement  the  amount  thus  obtained 
by  as  generous  subscriptions  as  their  means  would 
permit. 

The  insufficiency  of  the  Legislative  enactments 
for  the  promotion  of  education  and  the  evident  in- 
tentionofcertain  persons  to  impose  on  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  schools  which  they  could  not, 
in  conscience,  accept,  induced  numbers  of  zealous 
laymen  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  large 
elementary  schools  in  the  different  towns  and 
villages.  In  some  cases  leading  citizens  impro- 
vised themselves  as  teachers  for  the  occasion. 
The  Catholic  clergy  were  not  inactive,  and  thanks 
to  their  enlightened  views  and  to  their  pecuniary 
sacrifices  several  important  educational  institu- 
tions wpre  founded. 

To  the  Quebec  Seminary  and  Montreal  College 
the  following  colleges  were  added:  in  i8o4,Nicolet; 
in  1812,  St.  Hyacinthe  ;  in  1824,  St.  Therese  ;  in 
1827,  St.  Anne  de  la  Pocati^rs;  in  1832,  L'Assomp- 
tion.  These  establishments  have  grown  and 
prospered  and  the  names  of  their  founders  are 
honoured  in  the  Province  as  those  of  public  bene- 
factors. Other  institutions  of  secondary  and  su- 
perior education  have  since  been  established,  all  by 
members  of  the  clergy ;  at  Montreal,  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  at  Three  Rivers,  Joliette,  St.  Laurent, 
Sherbrooke,  Rimouski,  Chicoutimi,  Levis,  Ste. 
Marie  de  Monnoir,  Rigaud,  Valleyfield.  In  the 
work  of  preparing  young  men  for  the  priesthood  or 
the  liberal  professions,  a  generous  rivalry  exists 
amongst  all  these  colleges. 

In  1841,  a  new  School  Law  was  enforced,  but 
was  so  unpopular  that  in  1845,  the  Draper-Viger 
Administration,  to  please  the  people,  who  had  a 
deeply  rooted  aversion  to  paying  taxes,  substituted 
voluntary  contributions  for  the  legal  collection  of 
school  rates.  The  effects  of  this  measure  were 
disastrous,  and  finally,  in  1846,  Parliament  adopt- 
ed a  law  favourable  to  primary  instruction — the 
parish  organization  being  chosen  as  the  basis  of 
the  new  system.  In  1852,  the  Hincks-Morin 
Ministry  decided  on  the  appointment  of  school 
inspectors,  and  in  the  same  year  an  event  occurred 
which  was  to  mark  a  new  era  in  the  annals  of 
public  instruction.  This  was  the  foundation  at 
Quebec  of  the  Laval  University.  On  the  advice 
of  Lord  Elgin,  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria, 
signed  a  Royal  Charter  on  December  8th,  1852. 


The  inauguration  took  place  on  SeptenibiT  24th, 
1854.  Lectures  in  law  and  medicine  bugun  im- 
mediately, but  the  other  courses  were  not  organ- 
ized till  a  later  period.  Laval  University  is  a 
credit  to  the  Province.  The  staff  of  Professors  is 
composed  of  men  remarkable  for  their  attainments 
and  the  instruction  given  is  of  the  very  highest 
order.  Tne  University  is  possessed  of  a  magnifi- 
cent library  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  volumes, 
and  is  provided  with  very  complete  laboratories  for 
the  teaching  of  science.  A  number  of  years  ago 
a  branch  of  Laval  was  established  at  Montreal 
and  has  rapidly  developed,  the  lectures  being  fol- 
lowed by  an  ever  increasing  number  of  students. 

In  1854,  two  new  laws,  one  concerning  superior, 
the  other  primary,  education,  were  passed.  The 
year  1857  saw  the  opening  of  three  Normal 
Schools ;  two  for  Catholics — Jacques  Cartier,  at 
Montreal,  and  Laval,  at  Quebec;  and  one  for 
Protestants,  McGill,  at  Montreal.  In  1859,  a 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  composed  of  eleven 
Catholics  and  four  Protestants  was  named.  It 
existed  until  1875  when  the  De  L  ::'Ucherville  Ad- 
ministration modified  its  constitution  by  dividing 
it  into  two  separate  and  independent  Committees, 
one  Catholic,  the  other  Protestant.  This  change 
was  made  in  order  to  remove  any  possible  cause 
of  friction  between  the  two  religious  Denomina- 
tions by  giving  to  the  Protestants,  who  form  the 
minority,  the  most  complete  control  over  their 
own  schools. 

In  presenting  this  law  M.  deBoucherville  proved 
himself  a  statesman  of  liberal  and  enlightened 
views ;  under  its  provisions,  as  well  as  previous 
to  its  passage,  the  Protesiiant  minority  have  been 
treated  not  only  with  justice  but  with  generosity, 
and  no  Government  in  Quebec  has  ever  consider- 
ed, much  less  proposed,  a  measure  to  curtail  in 
any  manner  the  privileges  guaranteed  them  by 
the  Constitution.  This  law  is  a  monument  of 
religious  toleration  of  which  the  Province  of 
Quebec  is  justly  proud.  Before  passing  to  the 
third  part  of  this  sketch,  I  may  add  that  the 
education  given  in  our  schools  and  colleges  is 
liberal  and  thorough  enough  to  develop  in  the 
French-Canadian  people  a  profound  respect  for 
the  Constitution,  a  sentiment  of  generous  justice 
towards  all,  and  an  ardent  love  of  true  liberty. 

3.  The  Present  System  of  Catholic  Public  Schools. 
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I  shall  now  briefly  outlinu  the  organization  of 
the  Catholic  schools  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  our  school 
law  is  the  absolute  liberty  enjoyed  by  each  of  the 
two  religious  Denominations  of  controlling  its 
own  schools,  in  keeping  with  the  wishes  of  the 
parents  of  the  pupils,  and  in  such  a  manner  that 
Catholics,  in  municipalities  where  they  form  the 
majority,  cannot  interfere  with  the  rights  of  Pro- 
testants,  and  vice  versa.  In  this  respect,  of  all 
the  school  laws  in  the  Dominion,  onrs  may  justly 
be    considered    as   the    most    perfect   and    best 
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adapted  to  maintain  religious  harmony.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  but  one  school  law 
for  the  Province,  that  all  schools,  Protestant  as 
well  as  Catholic,  are  organized  under  this  law. 
I  make  this  remark  for  the  information  of  those 
persons  who  are  under  the  impression  that  there 
are  two  distinct  school  laws. 

At  the  head  of  our  Educational  system  is  the 
Council  composed  of  the  Catholic  Bishops  and 
of  an  equal  number  of  Catholic  laymen,  and  an 


equal  number  of  Protestants.  The  Council  is 
divided  into  two  Committees,  the  one  consisting 
of  the  Catholic  and  the  other  of  the  Protestant 
members.  Each  Ccnniittce  has  its  meetings 
separate,  and  it  may  fix  the  period  and  number 
thereof.  It  establishes  its  quorum,  and  appoints 
a  chairman  and  secretary.  Everything  within 
'..he  scope  of  the  functions  of  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction  which  specially  concerns  the 
schools  of  Catholics,  is  within  the  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  the  Catholic  Committee.  In  the  same 
manner,  everything  which  specially  concerns  the 
public  instruction  of  Protestants  is  within  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Protestant  Committee. 
The  two  Committees  have  made  regulations 
which  are  almost  identical.  These  regulations 
concern  public  schools,  courses  of  study,  normal 
schools,  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the 
position  of  inspector,  the  examination  of  candi- 
dates for  teacher's  certificate,  the  construction  of 
school- houses,  school  furniture,  and  the  choice  of 
text -books,  etc. 

There  is  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
named  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council. 
He  is  Chairman  of  the  Council.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  each  of  the  Committees,  but  he  has  a 
right  to  vote  only  in  the  Committee  of  the  relig- 
ious faith  to  which  he  belongs.  The  Superin- 
tendent has  charge  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions 
is  bound  to  comply  with  ihe  directions  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction,  or  with  those 
of  the  Catholic  or  Protestant  Committee,  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  Superintendent  draws 
up  annually  a  detailed  statement  of  the  sums 
required  for  public  instruction  and  submits  it  to 
the  Government ;  he  lays  before  the  Legislature 
a  report  containing  a  statement  of  what  has  been 
done  with  the  amounts  voted  for  education  ;  an 
account  of  the  actual  state  of  education  in  the 
Province ;  statistics  and  information  respecting 
educational  institutions,  and  in  general,  respecting 
all  subjects  connected  with  literary  and  intel- 
lectual progress. 

The  public  schools  are  divided  into  Elementary 
Schools,  Model  Schools  and  Academies.  Some 
of  the  public  schools  are  said  to  be  "  under  con- 
trol," the  others  are  said  to  be  "  subsidized." 
Schools  under  control  are  those  in  which  the 
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teachers  are  cnRaRcd  and  paid  by  the  School 
Commissioners  or  Trustees.  Subsidized  schools 
arc  those  not  under  control  which  receive  a  grunt 
from  the  (lovernment  or  from  School  Commis- 
sioners or  Trustees.  In  order  to  interest  the 
people  more  deeply  in  the  schools  and  to  give 
more  unity  and  strength  to  the  system  the  Legis- 
lature has  grafted  it  on  to  the  parish  organization, 
thus  incorporating  each  parish  three  times  ((/)for 
Church  affairs,  (b)  for  Municipal  affairs,  (c)  for 
School  affairs.  Generally  speaking,  therefore, 
each  parish  is  incorporated  as  a  school  munici- 
pality and  has  one  or  more  schools  controlled 
by  School  Commissioners,  or  by  Trustees  in  mu- 
nicipalities where  Dissentient  schools  are  estab- 
lished. School  municipalities  are  erected  at  the 
request  of  the  interested  parties  by  an  order  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council. 

The  School  Commissioners  and  Trustees  in 
each  municipality  form  separate  corporations, 
but  any  powers  conferred  or  any  duties  imposed 
on  School  Commissioners  apply  also  to  School 
Trustees.  Boards  of  School  Commissioners  are 
composed  of  five  members,  and  Boards  of  Trus- 
tees for  Dissentient  schools  of  three.  They  are 
elected  for  three  years  by  the  proprietors  of  real 
estate,  paying  taxes  or  monthly  fees.  The  for- 
malities required  for  the  election  of  Commission- 
ers and  Trustees  are  somewhat  similar  to  those 
required  for  the  election  of  municipal  councillors. 
All  voters  resident  in  the  school  municipality  and 
the  clergymen  of  all  religious  Denominations  min- 
istering in  it  are  eligible  as  Commissioners  or 
Trustees.  Any  election  of  School  Commissioner 
or  Trustee  may  be  contested  on  the  ground  of 
violence,  corruption  or  fraud. 

For  the  municipalities  in  which  no  election  of 
School  Commissioners  or  Trustees  has  taken 
place  within  the  time  prescribed,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  may,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Superintendent,  appoint  Commissioners  or  Trus- 
tees. The  duties  of  School  Commissioners  and 
Trustees  are  numerous  and  important :  they  en- 
gage and  dismiss  teachers;  see  that  the  courses 
of  study  approved  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Council  are  followed ;  make  regulations  for  the 
government  of  their  schools ;  fix  the  time  of  the 
annual  public  examination  ;  oblige  the  secretary- 
treasurer  to  keep  his  accounts  and  register  ac- 


cording to  instructions  received  from  the  Super- 
intendent ;  hear  and  decide  disputes  between  the 
parents,  or  children,  and  teachers ;  require  that  no 
other  books  be  used  in  their  schools  than  those 
authorized  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
or  cither  of  the  Committees  (however,  the  cur6 
or  priest  administering  a  Catholic  church  shall 
have  the  exclusive  right  of  selecting  the  books 
having  reference  to  religion  and  morals  for  the 
use  of  pupils  of  his  religious  faith,  and  the  Prot- 
estant Committee  shall  have  similar  powers  re- 
specting Protestant  pupils) ;  do  whatever  may  be 
expedient  with  regard  to  the  building,  repairing, 
renewing  or  renting,  if  need  be,  of  school-houses ; 
have  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  school 
furniture  is  kept  in  repair  or  renewed  ;  cause  to 
be  levied  the  taxes  deemed  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  schools  under  their  control ;  may  di- 
vide   the   municipality   into  school  districts,  or 
change  the  limits  of  these  districts ;  may  estab- 
lish girls'  schools  distinct  from  boys';  shall  cause 
an  annual  census  of  the  children  in  the  school 
municipality  to  be  made,  giving  the  age  of  the 
children  and  the  number  of  children  actually  at- 
tending school ;  shall   in  each  year  make  two 
reports  of  their  proceedings  to  the  Superintend- 
ent. 

All  decisions  of  School  Commissioners  are 
entered  in  the  minute  book  of  the  Board,  and  in 
certain  specified  cases  ratepayers  who  are  inter- 
ested may  appeal  to  the  Superintendent  from  such 
decision.  The  Superintendent  may  summon  all 
parties  to  appear  before  him,  or  he  may  delegate 
his  powers  to  a  School  Inspector  or  to  any  other 
person  whom  he  may  choose,  who  then  acts  in 
his  name  and  reports  to  him.  The  decision  of  the 
Superintendent  is  final,  but  he  may  from  time  to 
time  repeal  or  modify  it  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  prmcipal  cases  in  which  an  appeal 
to  the  Superintendent  is  allowed  are :  concerning 
school  sites;  the  limits  of  school  districts;  the 
construction  and  repairing  of  school-houses. 

The  Inspectorsof  Catholic  schools  are  appointed 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor- in-Council  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Catholic  Committee  of 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  The  duties  of 
these  School  Inspectors  are  to  visit  the  different 
schools  of  their  districts  of  inspection,  to  examine 
the  pupils,  to  inspect  the  accounts  of  the  secretary- 
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treasurers  of  each  municipality,  ami  to  ascertain 
whuthur  the  pruvisions  uf  the  laws  and  regulations 
respecting  public  instruction  are  carried  out.  No 
person  iseligiblefor  the  position  of  School  Inspec- 
tor unless  he  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years,  and  has  obtained  a  diplonia  authorizing  him 
to  teach,  and  has  passed  successfully  an  examina- 
tion upon  his  fitness  and  ability  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  the  office. 

The  Inspectors  are  obliged  to  make  full  and 
exact  reports  to  the  Superintendent  on  the  state 
of  the   schools  visited.      In   the    autumn    each 


The  Hon.  Gedeon  Ouimel. 

School  Inspector  visits  the  different  municipali- 
ties of  his  district,  and  in  the  most  central  part 
of  each  municipality  he  delivers,  during  two  days, 
a  series  of  lectures  on  the  art  of  teaching.  In  the 
spring,  he  pays  his  annual  visit  of  inspection  to 
each  school  of  his  district  of  inspection,  examines 
the  pupils  in  the  different  subjects  of  the  course 
of  study,  and  forms  an  opinion  of  the  value  of  the 
methods  of  teaching  followed  by  the  teacher. 
There  is  a  Central  Board  of  Examiners  for  the 


examination  of  candidates  for  teachers'  diplomas. 
The  diplomas  granted  by  this  Hoard  are  of  three 
grades :  Elementary,  Model  School,  and  Academy. 
It  is  composed  of  ten  members  appointed  by  the 
Lieutenant-C.  vernor-in-Council  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Ciithilic  Committee.  The 
examination  is  held  in  July  of  each  year  at  the 
places  prescribed  by  the  Central  Board,  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Central  Board  to  prepare  the  ex- 
amination questions  in  the  different  subjects 
prescribed ;  to  appoint  deputy  examiners  under 
whose  charge  the  examination  at  the  local  centres 
will  take  place;  and  to  send  the  examination 
questions  to  the  different  deputy  examiners.  At 
the  close  of  the  examination,  the  candidates' 
answers  are  forwarded  to  the  Central  Board; 
they  are  read  and  valued  by  the  membera  and 
diplomas  are  granted  to  those  who  obtain  the 
number  of  marks  prescribed  by  the  regulations. 
This  Central  Board  and  the  Catholic  Normal 
Schools  alone  have  power  to  grant  diplomas  valid 
for  Catholic  schools. 

The  laws  on  Public  Instruction  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec  provide  ample  protection  for  the 
minority  and  appear  to  be  the  surest  guarantee 
of  the  maintenance  of  harmony  between  citizens 
holding  different  religious  views.  The  clauses 
concerning  Dissentient  schools  are  a  convincing 
proof  of  this  fact.  In  the  school  law  a  wise 
principle  is  embodied  by  which  persons  who  can- 
not agree  while  living  together  may  separate  and 
live  apart.  This  principle  is  the  oasis  of  the 
following  article  of  the  law :  "  If  in  any  munici- 
pality, the  regulations  and  arrangements  made  by 
the  School  Commissioners  for  the  management 
of  any  school  are  not  agreeable  to  any  number 
whatever  of  the  proprietors,  occupants,  tenants, 
or  ratepayers  professing  a  religious  faith  different 
from  that  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
such  municipality,  they  may  signify  such  dissent 
in  writing  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Commissioners." 

They  then  organize  themselves  into  a  separate 
corporation  and  elect  a  Board  of  School  Trustees. 
Thus,  if  in  a  school  municipality  the  Catholics 
are  the  majority,  the  Protestants  by  simply 
giving  notice  of  dissent  may  organize  into  a 
separate  corporation ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Protestants  be  the  majority,  the  Catholics  may 
dissent  in  the  same  manner ;  therefore,  whether 
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the  minority  be  composed  of  Catholics  or  Prot- 
estants, they  may,  if  they  so  desire,  have  separate 
schools.  The  notice  of  distient  is  made  and 
signed  in  triplicate  and  is  adtiressed  to  whom  it 
concerns  before  the  first  of  May.  The  election  of 
Trustees  is  held  during  the  month  of  July 
following. 

If  in  any  municipality  the  ratepayers  belonging 
to  the  religious  Denomination  of  the  dissentients 
become  the  majority  they  can  give  written  notice 
of  their  intention  to  organize  themselves  under 
School  Commissioners.  In  this  case  the  former 
majority  becomes  the  minority,  and  may  in  turn 
give  notice  of  dissent  and  elect  School  Trustees. 
Dissentients  are  not  liable  for  any  school  rates 
which  may  be  imposed  by  the  School  Commis- 
sioners, except  for  the  payment  of  debts  incurred 
previous  to  the  date  of  dissent.  School  rates 
paid  by  Catholic  ratepayers  are  expended  on 
Catholic  schools;  those  paid  by  Protestants  are 
expended  on  Protestant  schools.  Any  person 
belonging  to  the  religious  minority  may  at  any 
ti:ne  become  a  dissentient,  and  any  dissentient 
may,  in  like  manner,  declare  his  intention  of 
ceasing  to  be  a  dissentient.  The  minority  in  a 
school  municipality  may  unite  in  supporting  a 
dissentient  school,  situated  at  any  point  in  the 
municipality.  If  there  is  no  dissentient  school  in 
a  municipality,  any  one  belonging  to  the 
religious  minority,  having  children  of  school  age, 
may  dissent  and  support  a  school  of  his  own  faith 
in  an  adjoining  municipality. 

The  most  important  subject  of  study  at  the 
Catholic  Normal  Schools  is  pedagogy.  The 
course  of  study  also  comprises  the  following  sub- 
jects :  Religious  instruction,  reading,  elocution, 
grammar  (French  and  English),  composition, 
elements  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  univer- 
sal history,  geography,  arithmetic,  book-keeping, 
algebra,  elements  of  geometry,  mensuration,  phy- 
sics, chemistry,  natural  history,  agriculture, 
drawing,  music,  military  drill,  etc.  The  diplomas 
are  of  three  grades :  Elementary,  Model  School 
and  Academy.  There  is  a  bursary  fund  for  teach- 
ers-in-training. There  are  two  practice  schools 
in  conhection  with  each  Normal  School,  one  for 
boys,  the  other  for  girls,  in  which  the  teachers-in- 
training  learn  the  art  of  teaching  under  the  imme- 
diate surveillance  of  teachers  in  the  boys'  depart- 


ment, and  of  nuns  in  the  n'nW  department,  and 
under  the  direction  of  tiie  Principal  in  both 
departments. 

Two  courses  of  study  have  been  authorized  by 
the  Catholic  Committee:  one  spocities  the  sub- 
jects  in  which  candidates  for  teachers'  diplomas 
must  pass ;  the  other  enumerates  the  various 
subjects  taught  in  the  different  grades  of  public 
schools.  These  courses  of  study  have  been  care- 
fully prepared  and  are  based  on  the  programme 
of  studies  followed  in  France  and  in  some  other 
countries.  Religious  instruction  holds  the  first 
place  in  the  course  and  it  is  given  in  all  the 
schools.  I  give  below  the  subjects  in  which  it 
is  necessary  to  pass  to  obtain  each  ^radc  of 
diploma : 

I.  The  Elementary  Diploma :  Reading,  gram- 
mar, dictation,  writing,  composition,  sacred  his- 
tory, history  of  Canada,  geography,  arithmetic, 
mental  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  pedagogy,  agri- 
culture, school  law,  hygiene,  manners,  and 
drawing. 

II.  The  Model  Diploma:  All  the  foregoing  and 
literature,  history  of  France,  history  of  Englund* 
algebra  and  geometry. 

III.  The  Academy  Diploma  :  All  of  the  forego- 
ing and  Latin  (optional),  history  of  the  United 
States,  general  history,  cosmography,  trigonome- 
try, physics,  chemistry,  natural  history  and  phil- 
osophy. 

A  candidate  who  presents  himself  for  a  diploma 
authorizing  him  to  teach  in  both  languages  must 
pass  in  French  and  in  English  in  the  following 
subjects  :  Grammar,  dictation,  literature,  compo- 
sition ;  he  must,  moreover,  pass  in  translating 
French  into  English,  and  vice  versa.  The  course 
of  studies  for  public  schools  is  spread  over  eight 
3'ears.  The  first  four  years  form  the  Elementary 
course,  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  form  the  Model 
School  course,  and  the  last  two  years  the  Academy 
course.  The  subjects  taught  in  the  Elementary 
course  are  religious  instruction,  French  and  Eng- 
lish, writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  history, 
drawing  and  useful  knowledge.  The  subjects 
taught  in  the  Model  School  course  are  the  same 
as  in  the  Elementary  course,  and  in  addition, 
expressive  reading,  recitation,  book-keeping,  com- 
mercial correspondence,  map  drawing  and  object 
lessons.     The  Academy  course  contains,  in  addi- 
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tion  to  the  forcRoinp:  The  largo  cntcchlnm,  the 
history  of  the  Cathohc  Cliiirch,  litt-ratiiro,  elocu- 
tion, history  of  I'rance,  history  of  Kngland,  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  political  cconDiny  (in 
lK)ys'  schools),  nml  dotm-stic  economy  (in  girls' 
ncltools),  ns  well  as  krittinu,  sewing  and  em- 
broidery. 

4.  AVrf«/  Educational  History.  I  have  briefly 
Riven  the  outlines  of  the  Catholic  School  system 
of  the  Province  of  Oncbcc.  The  first  development 
of  this  s\stc'm  dates  from  1846.  After  the  Act 
of  Union  of  the  two  Canadas,  Dr.  Meillcur  was 


The  Hon.  P.  J.  O.  Chiuveau. 

named  Superintendent  of  Education.  In  the 
exercise  of  his  difficult  functions,  he  displayed 
that  energy  and  patriotism  for  which  he  was  re- 
markable. At  the  very  beginninp  of  his  career 
he  had  to  surmount  obstacle  after  obstacle,  but 
he  received  the  support  of  the  clergy  and  of  the 
majority  of  the  educated  classes.  School  muni- 
cipalities were  organized,  schools  were  opened  in 
many  localities,  and  the  seed  soon  bore  good 
fruit.     When,   in   1855,  after  thirteen   years  of 


unremittinu  labour.  Dr.  Mcilleur  resigned,  con- 
siderable progress  had  been  made.  The  number 
of  educational  establishments  of  all  kinds  was 
2,705,  and  the  number  of  pupils  attending  them 
i'yt7J7«  The  Bec(»n(l  Superintendent  was  the 
Honourable  1*.  J.  O.  Chauveau.  A  man  of  bril- 
liant talents,  his  nomination  produced  a  marked 
eff(!ct  on  the  people. 

b'ollowing  the  suggestions  which  had  been  made 
in  iiS5j  by  a  Committee  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  presided  over  by  the  Hon.  L.  V. 
Sicotte,  he  introduced  many  reforms  into  our 
school  system.  Among  these  I  may  mention  the 
foundatit)n  of  our  present  Provincial  Normal 
School ;  the  increase  of  School  Inspectors'  sal- 
aries ;  School  Inspectors  to  be  chosen  from  among 
teachers;  the  publishing  of  the  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion and  of  the  Journal  de  I'lnstruction  Publique. 
In  1X67,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Chauveau  became  Premier 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  but  he  did  not  imme- 
diately abandon  the  control  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  In  1876,  the  Hon.  G.  Ouimet, 
who  had  succeeded  the  Hon.  Mr.  Chauveau  as 
Premier,  became  in  his  turn  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  a  position  which  he  occupied 
with  honour  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the 
Province  for  twenty  years.  During  these  twenty 
years  education  made  good  progress.  In  1895, 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Ouimet  resigned,  and  the  author  of 
the  present  sketch  was  appointed  Superintendent. 

The  progress  of  public  instruction  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  schools  during  the  last 
fifty  years  have  been  eminently  satisfactory.  The 
clergy  have  contributed  in  a  great  measure  to 
achieve  this  result.  The  Province  can  boast  of 
seventeen  colleges  founded  and  maintained  by 
the  clergy.  The  standard  in  institutions  of  sec- 
ondary and  superior  education  is  high;  many  of 
the  professors  have  studied  in  European  universi- 
ties, and  the  courses  given  in  our  institutions,  I 
am  convinced,  are  not  inferior  to  any  other 
courses  given  in  the  Dominion. 

The  teaching  orders  of  women  having  model 
schools  and  academies  under  their  control  have 
multiplied,  and  they  impart  to  their  pupils  an 
education  both  solid  and  brilliant.  These  devoted 
women  not  only  teach  their  pupils  the  different 
subjects  of  the  course  of  studies,  but  they  refine 
their    manners    and    inspire    them    with    noble 
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thouKtits.  In  thcnc  coiivcntH  niatuml  training;  is 
nut  ncf;lcctcd.  Thu  statistics  of  iM(j6  show  that 
in  the  model  schools  nnd  acaduinius,  diructcd  by 
Orders  for  teachiif^,  out  of  a  total  attcndunco  of 
37,377  children,  1.1,107  studied  domestic  economy, 
16,772  learned  knitting,  and  12,704  learned  sew- 
ing *ind  embroidery.  The  education  of  girls  is 
certainly  one  of  the  serious  questions  of  the  day, 
nnd  parents  in  coniidinf;  their  daughters  to  the 
ReligiousOrdersofteaching  women  will  know  that 
while  their  intelligence  will  not  suffer  in  the 
hands  of  these  devoted  and  skilful  teachers,  their 
characters  wdl  be  formed  by  the  practice  of  every 
Christian  virtue.  There  are  also  Religious  Or- 
ders of  men  teachers  whoso  establishments  arc  in- 
creasing in  number  and  importance  from  year  to 
year.  Since  some  years  they  have  founded  sev- 
eral commercial  colleges  which  arc  favourably 
known  to  the  business  world.  These  colieges  are 
placed  under  the  head  of  academies  in  the  Super- 
intendent's Report.    The  figures  as  to  instruction 


in   the  elementary  and  other  schools  of  Quebec 

are  as  follows : 

Number  of  Brothers  teaching Ii333 

Number  of  Nuns  teaching ■ii5«3 

No.  of  laymen  teaching 729 

Number  of  lay  women  teaching 5<^5') 

Giving  a  total  of 10,433 

At  Confederation,  in  liSfi;,  the  total  number  of 
children  attending  school  wiw  2iJ,S}(j.  In  iSi^; 
the  number  had  risen  to  307, ^iSo.  The  total 
number  of  Catholic  schools,  including  under  this 
head  colleges  and  universities,  is  S.f^-jS.  The 
average  attendance  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  is  seventy  per  cent.,  and  of  pupils 
enrolled  in  model  schools  and  academies  eighty- 
three  per  cent.  Parents  ardently  desiic  to  have 
their  children  educated,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
the  school  population  has  entered  on  an  era  of  in- 
tellectual progress  which  will. keep  pace  with  the 
material  development  of  the  Province. 


'•V.^ 


The  Hon.  P.  Boucher  de  La  Bruire. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA 


BY 


ALEXANDER  H.  MACKAY,  LLD.,  F.R.S.C.,  Chief  Superintendent  in  Nova  Scotia. 


THE  first  permanent  settlement  made  in 
Nova  Scotia  was  that  under  De  Monts  at 
Port  Royal  (Annapolis)  in  1605.  Until 
the  settlement  of  Halifax  in  1749  by  the 
English,  the  French  may  be  considered  the  dom- 
inant element  in  the  population,  as  they  were  for 
some  years  afterwards  in  fact.  One  of  the  objects 
of  the  early  settlers  was  the  education  of  the 
aborigines  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  wherever  a 
French  priest  was  fouQd  there  was  a  schoolmaster, 
not  only  for  the  Indian  but  for  the  children  of  the 
colonists.  In  the  beginning  education  was  under 
the  supervision,  and  often  under  the  direct  per- 
sonal  charge  of  the  clergy.  They  were  its  great 
promoters,  and  raised  public  sentiment  to  that 
pitch  of  appreciation  which  resulted  in  its  present 
extension  and  specialization. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  foreign  parts,  at  the  request  of  the  Lords 
of  Trade  and  Plantations,  by  letter  dated  White- 
hall, England,  April  6th,  1749,  resolved  to  send 
six  clergymen  and  six  schoolmasters  to  the  settle- 
ment at  Chebucto  (Halifax)  as  soon  as  it  should 
be  formed.  Two  of  these  came  out  with  the 
2,576  settlers  under  Edward  Cornwallis,  the  con- 
voy of  the  fleet  of  transports  arriving  in  the 
present  Halifax  harbour  on  the  21st  of  June,  1749. 
For  many  years  afterwards  this  Society  actively 
aided  in  the  establishment  of  schools  in  various 
parts  of  the  Province. 

In  1788  the  Legislature  established  a  seminsiry 
at  Windsor,  under  the  principalship  of  Archibald 
P.  Inglis,  the  precursor  of  the  present  academy 
there.  Next  year  ?  grammar  school  was  estab- 
lished in  Halifax  under  the  Rev.  William 
Cochran,  and  an  act  incorporating  King's  College 
at  Windsor  passed.  The  following  year,  1790, 
the  Legislature  voted  ;^50o  for  a  site  for  the 
college    at  Windsor,  and    a    perpetuity   of  ^^400 


a  year,  and  the  principal  of  the  Halifax  Grammar 
School  was  immediately  appointed  to  its  princi- 
palship. Three  thousand  pounds  at  various  times 
were  voted  by  the  British  House  of  Commons  for 
the  institution,  and  in  1802  a  Royal  Charter  was 
obtained  for  it,  together  with  an  annual  grant  of 
;^i,ooo,  which  was  continued  annually  until  1834. 
Cochran  was  succeeded  as  principal  in  1832,  by 
Dr.  Porter,  who  was  succeeded  in  1836  by  Dr. 
McCawley.  He  was  followed  in  1875  by  Rev. 
John  Dart,  in  1885  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Brock,  and  in 
1888  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  E.  Willets,  the  president 
of  to-day.  One  of  its  by-laws  contained  originally 
the  following  clause :  "  No  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity shall  frequent  the  Romish  mass,  or  the 
meeting  houses  of  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  or 
Methodists,  or  the  conventicles  or  places  of  wor- 
ship of  any  other  dissenters  from  the  Church  of 
England." 

This  clause  was  objectionable  to  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  population  of  the  Province.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Thomas  McCuUoch,  as  early  as  1805,  began 
to  agitate  for  an  institution  free  from  religious 
tests.  This  resulted  in  an  Act  of  the  Legislature 
aiding  secondary  education.  In  1811  grammar 
schools  were  established  in  Sydney,  Cumberland, 
Kings,  Queens,  Lunenberg,  Annapolis,  and  Shel- 
burne  counties,  the  teacher  to  receive  £100  from 
the  Provincial  Treasury,  and  his  assistant  5^50, 
when  the  number  of  scholars  was  at  least  thirty. 
Common  schools  were  also  aided  by  special 
grants.  The  first  schoolmaster  in  Halifax  was  a 
Mr.  Halstead,  who  held  the  field  from  the  found- 
ing of  the  city,  in  1749,  to  1752.  In  1814  Walter 
Bromley  established  the  Acadian  school  on  the 
Lancastrian  system,  and  created  much  enthusi- 
asm. He  was  soon  receiving  a  grant  of  ;f^oo 
from  the  Province,  and  had  400  pupils  on  the 
roll.    In  1818  the  National  school  was  established 
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with  a  roll  of  over  loo  pupils,  and  a  public  ^rant. 
Many  other  smaller  schools  were  doing  successful 
common  and  High  School  work  in  the  city, 
in  addition  to  the  grammar  school  which,  in  1790, 
fell  under  the  management  of  its  second  principal, 
the  Rev.  George  Wright,  who  in  turn  was  succeed- 
ed in  1819,  by  Rev.  John  Thomas  Twining.  To 
follow  the  series  of  principals  up  to  the  present 
day :  Twining  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Robert 
Arnold,  who  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Edwin 
Gilpin,  who  became  its  principal  in  1847.  During 
his  incumbency  the  grammar  school  changed  into 
the  High  School,  1877,  and  finally  into  the 
County  Academy,  1885,  under  the  free  school 
system.  He  was  succeeded  in  i88g  by  Alexander 
Howard  MacKay,  in  i8gi  by  Howard  Murray,  and 
in  1894  W  t**6  present  principal,  \V.  T.  Kennedy. 

But  the  aid  given  secondary  education  by  the 
Act  of  181 1,  which  was  continued  in  force  until 
1825,  did  not  check  the  demand  for  an  institution 
free  from  religious  tests  for  the  higher  education. 
Money  was  raised  in  Pictou  for  an  academy 
founded  on  the  general  plan  of  a  Scottish  Univer- 
sity, and  the  Act  of  Incorporation  finally  passed 
the  Legislature  on  the  26th  of  March,  1816.  But 
no  power  was  given  it  for  the  conferring  of  degrees, 
f^ext  year,  under  the  principalship  of  Dr.  Thomas 
McCulloch,  the  Act  went  into  operation.  In  a 
few  years  some  of  the  students  of  Pictou  Academy 
were  able  to  graduate  by  examination  as  Masters 
of  Arts  in  Glasgow  University,  Scotland.  And, 
although  the  great  majority  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  sometimes  unanimously,  passed  bills 
for  the  purpose  of  granting  it  aid  to  the  extent  of 
3^400  a  year,  only  four  such  grants  were  made. 
Finally  a  majority  of  one  in  the  pre-responsible 
Executive  Council  blocked  further  grants  against 
the  unanimous  action  of  the  Assembly. 

In  1831  the  friends  of  the  Academy  sent  a  dele- 
gate to  the  British  Government  in  reference  to  the 
arbitrary  action  of  the  Council;  and,  although 
finally  the  red-gowned  students  of  the  old  Pictou 
Academy  disappeared,  the  feeling  raised  in  the 
Assembly  and  in  the  country  culminated  a  little 
later  under  the  leadership  of  Joseph  Howe  in  the 
abolition  of  the  irresponsible  Council  and  the 
introduction  of  Responsible  Government.  The 
Academy  gave  up  the  fight  for  a  Provincial  grant 
and   university   powers,  and   henceforward  with 


fluctuating  fortunes  functioned  as  a  High  School, 
having  made  an  attempt  unsuccessfully  in  the 
early  fifties,  however,  to  be  converted  into  the 
Provincial  Normal  School,  which  was  afterwards 
built  in  a  more  central  part  of  the  Province.  The 
following  list  gives  the  names  and  dates  of  succes- 
sion of  the  Principals  of  the  Pictou  Academy  after 
Dr.  Thomas  McCulloch  was  transferred  to  Dal- 
housie  College,  at  Halifax: — 1838,  Michael  Mc- 
Culloch; 1846,  Basil  Bell;  1854,  Mr.  Jarvis ; 
1S55,  JohnCostley;  1865,  when  the  institution 
was  promptly  converted  under  the  Free  School 
Act  into  a  County  Academy,  Herbert  A.  Bayne  ; 
1873,  Alexander  Howard  MacKay ;  and  1889, 
Robert  McLellan,  the  present  principal. 

The  University  of  Dalhousie  College  was 
founded  in  1821  by  the  Right  Honourable  George 
Ramsay,  ninth  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  then  Governor 
of  the  Province,  "  for  the  education  of  youth  in 
the  higher  branches  of  science  and  literature." 
The  original  endow.nent  was  the  sum  of  £^,750, 
which  remained  over  from  the  funds  collected  at 
Castine  in  Maine  during  the  war  of  1814.  The 
original  Board  of  Governors  consisted  of  the 
Governor-General  of  British  North  America,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  Bishop, 
the  Chief  Justice  and  President  of  Council,  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Assembly.  In  1835  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Province  was  directed  '*  to  con- 
vey to  the  Governors  of  King's  College  the 
earnest  recommendation  of  His  Majesty  that  they 
should  surrender  the  charter  which  they  at  present 
hold,"  and  about  the  same  time  the  second 
attempt  to  consolidate  Dalhousie  and  Kiog's  was 
made.  But  the  royal  charter  was  not  surren- 
dered, nor  was  the  attempt  at  consolidation  any 
more  successful  than  the  first  attempt  in  1823  or 
the  third  attempt  in  1885,  when  the  heads  of  an 
arrangement  of  a  confederation  were  passed  by 
the  Board  of  King's  College. 

In  1838  Dalhousie  College  was  opened  under 
the  principalship  of  Dr.  Thomas  McCulloch  of 
the  Pictou  Academy,  but,  strange  to  say,  the 
authorities  made  the  same  blunder  in  starting 
Dalhousie  that  was  made  in  starting  King's. 
The  Rev.  E.  A.  Crawley,  whose  friends  were 
anxious  to  have  him  on  the  staff  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the   Baptists,  was  not  appointed — on  the 
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ground  of  his  creed — it  was  said.  Dalhousie, 
then,  instead  of  opening  as  a  consolidated  college 
with  King's,  reducing  two  to  one,  furnished  in- 
directly the  occasion  of  the  origination  of  a  third 
university  in  the  small  Province.  In  1838  the 
Baptist  College  of  Acadia  was  started  at  Wolf- 
ville,  and  two  years  later  was  incorporated  as  a 
university.  In  1843  Dr.  McCulloch  died,  and  the 
Governors  in  1845  closed  Dalhousie  College  to  al- 
low the  funds  to  accumulate.  From  1849  to  1859 
the  institut'.on  was  kept  open  as  a  high  school. 
It  was  not  until  1863  that  it  was  re-organized  as 
an  university  under  an  Act  of  the  Legislature — 
since  which  time,  however,  its  growth  has  been 
regular,  until  now  it  is  doing  more  university 
work  than  all  the  other  universities  in  the  Pro- 
vince. The  Rev.  James  Ross  was  the  Principal 
under  whom  the  institution  started  in  1863.  At 
his  death  in  1885  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Forrest,  who  is  the  President  at  this 
date  (1897). 

Acadia  College  started  under  the  principalship 
of  the  Rev.  John  Pryor,  who  had  previously  been 
principal  of  the  Horton  Academy  at  Wolfville, 
which  was  started  under  Asahel  Chapin  in  1829. 
Pryor  succeeded  Chapin  in  i8jo,  and  Edward 
Blanchard  succeeded  him  at  the  Academy.  In 
1851  Pryor  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cramp. 
From  1853  to  1855  the  Rev.  Dr.  Crawley  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Arts  Faculty.  In  1869  Dr.  Cramp 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Sawyer,  now  the 


Rev.  Dr.  Sawyer,  who,  resigning  on  account  of 
delicate  health  after  an  eminently  successful 
career,  has  just  been  succeeded  in  the  presidency 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Trotter. 

The  present  Presbyterian  College  at  Pine  Hill 
in  Halifax,  claims  to  have  originated  in  1820 
under  Dr.  Thomas  McCulloch,  of  the  Pictou 
Academy,  which  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the 
"  Church  of  Scotland  "  Presbyterians  as  being  an 
Arts  College  specially  preparing  candidates  for 
the  theological  course  of  the  "  secession  "  Presby- 
terian Church.  In  1848  it  was  re-organized  at 
West  River,  Pictou  county.  In  1858  it  was  re- 
moved to  Truro,  and  in  i860  to  Gerrish  Street, 
Halifax.  In  1878  the  present  site  and  property 
between  Point  Pleasant  Park  and  the  North- West 
Arm,  Halifax,  were  purchased  and  occupied. 

In  1854,  Saint  Francis  Xavier  College  was 
founded  at  Antigonisli  in  connection  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Its  first  president  was 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Cameron,  present  Bishop  of 
Antigonish,  who  was  succeeded  in  order  by  the 
late  Bishop  McKinnon;  the  Rev.  Hugh  Gillis ; 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Angus  Cameron ;  in  1882  by  the 
Rev.  Neil  McNeil,  d.d.,  present  Bishop  of  Nil- 
opolis,  Newfoundland;  and  in  1891  by  Rev.  Dr. 
D.  A.  Chisholm.  In  1890  the  "  College  de  Sainte 
Anne "  was  established  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Rev.  G.  Blanche,  of  the  "  Eudist  Fathers," 
at  Church  Point,  in  the  county  of  Digby.  It  is 
French  and  Roman  Catholic  in  its  affiliations. 


THE  FOLLOWING  FIGURES  SHOW  THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  COLLEGES  IN  THE  PROVINCE: 
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I  may  now  turn  to  sketch  in  outline  the  public 
school  systems  which  stimulated  and  directed  the 
growth  of  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
For  a  number  of  years  up  to  1881  large  grants 
from  the  public  treasury  were  made  to  these 
various  colleges.  At  that  time  the  University  of 
Halifax,  which  was  established  by  the  Legislature 
in  1876,  was  in  its  youth  and  struggling  in  the 
vain  endeavour  to  become  the  single  University 
Board  for  all  the  colleges  after  the  fashion  of  the 
London  University.  But  some  of  the  other 
universities  were  not  willing  to  surrender  their 
own  degree-conferring  powers,  whereupon  the 
Government  withdrew  all  grants  from  them  as 
well  as  from  the  University  of  Halifax  itself,  which 
thereupon  ceased  its  work.  The  problem  of  con- 
solidation is  now  most  likely  to  be  solved  by  the 
long  process  of  the  elimination  of  the  more  un- 
fit ;  but  so  long  as  present  and  past  conditions 
continue  in  existence,  the  university  system  of 
Nova  Scotia  cannot  produce  the  best  results.  In 
fact  there  is  no  university  system,  for  these  colleges 
are  neither  aided,  nor  controlled,  nor  recognized 
by  the  Education  Department. 

As  already  indicated,  the  earliest  help  given  to 
common  and  grammar  schools  was  by  grants  from 
the  Provincial  Treasury.  The  conditions  were 
constantly  varying  and  improving  from  the  time 
of  the  schools  first  mentioned  until  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  first  Provincial  Superintendent  in 
1850.  In  1825,  217  schools  were  reported  as  be- 
ing attended  by  5,514  pupils  during  the  previous 
year,  at  a  total  cost  of  from  £8,680  to  £11,000  ; 
and  a  Bill  was  introduced  with  the  object  of  di- 
viding the  Province  into  sections  and  making 
provision  for  the  support  of  the  schools  by  gen- 
eral assessment.  But  the  terror  of  direct  tax- 
ation and  compulsory  legislation  caused  its  rejec- 
tion by  a  vote  of  24  to  12.  In  1832,  the  division 
of  the  Province  into  Districts  of  the  average  size 
of  half  a  county  at  present,  each  with  its  Board 
of  Commissioners,  was  inaugurated.  The  Dis- 
tricts and  Boards  of  to-day  are  the  descendants 
of  these ;  but  their  functions  have,  under  the 
Free  School  system,  been  reduced  to  little  more 
than  the  modification  of  the  bounds  of  the  "school 
section  "  and  the  formal  decision  as  to  which  of 
the  sections  should  be  placed  on  the  "  poor  list  " 
entitling  them  to  extra  aid.    The  common  schools 


this  year  numbered  423,  with  11,771  pupils,  cost- 
ing the  people  nearly  £8,000  and  the  Provincial 
Treasury  £2,000 ;  in  addition  to  the  Grammar 
schools  with  their  pupils  and  expenses.  There 
was  fairly  rapid  growth  during  the  following  years. 
The  second  period  of  public  school  develop- 
ment which  opened  in  1850  by  the  appointment 
of  the  present  Sir  William  Dawson  as  the  first 
Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of  the  Province, 
showed  an  annual  roll  of  896  schools  with  25,32s 
pupils,  costing  the  people  over  £25,000  and  the 
Provincial  Treasury  over  £10,000.     The  principle 
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of  free  schools  and  general  assessment  was 
strongly  advocated  by  the  Superintendent ;  im- 
proved methods  of  teaching  and  plans  of  build- 
ings were  brought  to  the  attention  of  teachers 
and  trustees  ;  and  the  advantage  and  necessity  of 
a  Normal  School  was  demonstrated.  In  1855  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Forrester,  D.D.,  became  Super- 
intendent, and  was  appointed  also  Principal  of 
the  Provmcial  Normal  School  which  was  opened 
that  year  in  Truro.  He  completed  the  work  be- 
gun by  Dr.  J.  W.  Dawson,  and  in  the  year  1864  ' 
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the  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia,  under  the  Prem- 
iership of  the  present  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  passed 
the  Free  School  system  of  to-day  in  its  main  pro- 
visions. While  Dr.  Forrester  was  left  in  charge 
of  the  important  post  of  Principal  of  the  Normal 
School,  one  of  his  younger  colleagues,  the  present 
'">r.  Theodore  H.  Rand,  was  intrusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  new  system.  It  must  be 
mentioned  to  the  credit  of  the  L'.ader  of  the  Op- 
position at  that  time,  the  late  Sir  Adams  G. 
Archibald,  whose  party  was  previously  more  or 
less  committed  to  such  educational  reform,  that 
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he  did  not  oppose  the  passage  of  the  law.  The 
temerity  of  the  Government  in  introducing  this 
legislation — which  imposed  a  heavy  direct  taxa- 
tion on  scores  of  individuals  in  every  electoral 
district  for  the  education  of  their  neighbours' 
children,  where  they  had  previously  educated  their 
own  children  without  any  aid— was  visited  upon 
them  at  the  next  election.  Some  say  it  was  due 
to  the  unpopularity  of  the  method  of  passing  the 
Confederation  Act  (which  was  the  main  question 
discussed  in  the  speeches  of  the  public  canvass) ; 


but  I  believe  it  was  the  direct  result  of  the  new 
and  universal  school  taxation  that  the  whole  of 
that  Government  party,  with  but  one  exception, 
was  swept  away  at  the  Hrst  appeal  thereafter  to 
the  polls. 

The  statistical  synopsis  which  follows  gives  the 
progress  of  public  education  in  Nova  Scotia  dur- 
ing years  between  1832  and  1850,  when  the  District 
School  Commissioner  system  was  in  force,  and 
during  1850-64  under  Dr.  Dawson  and  Dr.  For- 
rester : 
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Common  and  High  schools  1850- 1864: 
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1059 

35.293 

121,873 

45.742 

167,615 
176,608 

1861 

1043 

33.652 

129.77s 

46.833 

1862 

1092 

36,067 

129999 

47,888 

177,887 

1863 

1072 

37483 

130,664 

45.472 

176,136 

1864 

III2 

35.405 

115,226 

47.930 

163,156 

The  third  period  of  public  school  develop- 
ment— the  Free  School  system, — begins  at  the 
close  of  1864,  when  the  average  number  of  schools 
open  in  the  winter  and  summer  terms  was  1,112, 
with  an  average  enrollment  of  35,405  pupils,  cost- 
ing the  people  directly  $115,226,  and  costing  the 
Provincial  Treasury  $47,930,  In  1870  the  Rev. 
A.  S.  Hunt  succeeded  Dr.  Rand  ;  and  from  1887 
Dr.  David  Allison  directed  the  evolution  of  the 
system  until  1891.     In  1893,  under  the  present 
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incumbent,  the  term  was  changed  from  a  semi- 
annual to  an  annual  period.  The  Normal  School 
was  turned  into  a  purely  professional  school  with 
its  curriculum  extended  to  embrace  the  general 
elements  of  manual  training  and  the  industrial 
aspect  of  the  sciences ;  the  courses  of  study  in 
common  and  high  schools  for  teachers'  licenses, 


etc.,  were  unified;  and  a  Provincial  system  of 
High  School  examination  and  certification  was 
inaugurated.  The  system  is  otherwise  essentially 
that  of  1864,  the  general  scope  of  which  I  shall 
now  venture  to  outline  in  brief.  The  following 
table  may  be  first  given,  however,  and  illustrates 
the  operation  and  development  of  this  system  : 
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X865 

916 

39.461 

23.572 

$124,675 

$ 

$  87,085 

$211,758 

$ 

1866 

1.059 

5».574 

29.239 

57-8 

176,252 

55.462 

136,821 

368,535 

12.60 

1867 

i,3to 

65,896 

36,943 

56.1 

262,913 

91.477 

162,000 

516,390 

13.98 

1868 

1.390 

68,612 

39.731 

58.2 

298,659 

91,958 

164,750 

555.367 

13.98 

1869 

1.515 

74.138 

43.078 

58.1 

286,754 

91,760 

167,387 

545.901 

12.67 

1870 

1.565 

75.279 

42.177 

56.0 

266,160 

91,762 

174,602 

532,524 

12.62 

1871 

1,620 

75.995 

43.612 

57.4 

247,209 

91,762 

176,174 

515.145 

11.81 

1872 

1.592 

73.638 

40,806 

55.4 

245.759 

95.461 

171.395 

512,615 

12.56 

1873 

1,624 

74.297 

41.392 

55-3 

265,274 

105,029 

165,562 

535.865 

12.94 

1874 

1,658 

76,277 

44.143 

55-0 

287,349 

107,301 

175.013 

569.663 

12.90 

1875 

1.775 

79,123 

44.229 

55-3 

320,130 

107,396 

185,565 

613,091 

13.86 

1876 

1,810 

79.813 

45.373 

56.3 

338,838 

106,781 

194,605 

640,224 

14.11 

1877 

1,888 

82,:j64 

46,690 

56.8 

324.550 

106,833 

204,266 

635.649 

13.61 

1878 

1.954 

82,846 

48,951 

590 

368,282 

106,920 

208,115 

683,317 

13.96 

1879 
1880 

1.985 
1,809 

8. .,998 
76,393 

45.857 
42.580 

55-4 
55-7 

107,181 
107,181 

205,575 
196,217 

281,561 

584.959 

1374 

1881 

1,881 

78,828 

43.461 

551 

286,086 

106,695 

185.519 

578.300 

13-36 

1882 

1.932 

79.042 

43.746 

55-3 

290,564 

106,949 

184,627 

582,140 

13-31 

1883 

1,961 

80,477 

45.650 

56.7 

316,477 

120.340 

186,088 

622,905 

13-65 

1884 

2,014 

82,153 

47,280 

57-5 

314.172 

120,345 

191,124 

625.641 

13.23 

1885 

2.054 

84,025 

48,398 

57-8 

334.044 

120,328 

199.188 

653.560 

13-50 

1886 

2,111 

85.714 

5M42 

59-6 

321,954 

120,377 

209,834 

652,165 

12.75 

1887 

2,143 

85.474 

50,655 

|58-5 

337,216 

119,047 

216,085 

672,348 

13-43 

1888 

2.153 

84.534 

48.707 

!57-6 

346,314 

118,485 

211, ig6 

675.995 

13,88 

1889 

2.182 

84,429 

50,038 

59-2 

341.716 

118,281 

212,922 

672,919 

13-45 

1890 

2,214 

85,482 

49,620 

58-0 

377.529 

118,349 

213.434 

709,312 

14.29 

i8gi 

2,2-9 

83.548 

49.347 

59-0 

393,077 

118,301 

213.906 

725.284 

14.67 

1892 

2.268 

85,077 

50.975 

59-8 

410,017 

1 20' 1 27 

216,430 

746,574 

14.65 

1893 

2,319 

85.733 

49.391 

57-6 

413.449 

i 

89,623 

166,040 

669,112 

13-55 

%  of  year 

1894 

2,351 

87.595 

49,808 

56.9 

454,200 

120,507 

220,436 

795.144 

15.96 

1895 

2,399 

89,126 

51.528 

57.8 

453.144 

119,900 

238,760 

811,804 

15-75 

1896 

2,438 

90,270 

53,023 

58.7 

450,972 

120,018 

242,345 

:  813,335 

I5-.34 

The  Council  of  Public  Instruction  of  Nova 
Scotia  consists  of  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Council,  five  of  whom  constitute  a  quorum.  This 


body  draws  up  the  regulations  for  the  expenditure 
of  the  funds  appropriated  for  educational  purposes, 
for  the  classification  of  teachers,  and  for  the  admin- 
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istration  of  all  matters  generally  which  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  Educational  statutes.  It  prescribes 
the  school  books,  the  courses  of  study  for  the 
schools  of  all  grades  (including  the  Normal  School), 
appoints  the  Provincial  Examiners,  Inspectors, 
District  School  Commissioners,  and  has  power  to 
make  provision  for  any  exigencies  not  inconsistent 
with  the  statutes.  The  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation is  appointed  by  the  Governor-in-Council, 
and  is  also  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction.  His  duties  are  generally  the 
same  as  those  of  a  Minister  of  Education,  with 
the  exception  that  he  has  not  to  find  a  constitu- 
ency for  election  and  is  answerable  directly  to  the 
Government  instead  of  to  the  House  of  Assembly. 
The  Education  Department  in  Nova  Scotia  has 
hitherto  had  the  good  fortune  of  being  considered 
non-partizan,  although  the  Council  is  always 
composed  exclusively  of  the  members  of  the 
Government  for  the  time-being. 

The  District  Commissioners  of  Schools  are 
continuations  of  the  Boards  which  were  in  1832 
invested  with  the  power  of  directing  and  stimu- 
lating education  in  the  days  of  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions  for  the  support  of  schools,  when  local 
efforts  of  specified  degrees  were  rewarded  by  cer- 
tain Provincial  grants.  There  are  at  present 
thirty-three  such  Boards  presiding  over  as  many 
divisions  of  the  Province ;  but  their  functions  are 
now  mainly  confined  to  the  rectification  of  the 
bounds  of  the  school  sections,  and  the  determin- 
ation of  those  which,  owing  to  their  geographical 
and  other  conditions,  should  be  placed  on  the  list 
for  reception  of  special  aid. 

The  Inspector  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Boards 
of  District  Commissioners  within  his  Inspector- 
ate, but  this  duty  is  merely  an  incidental  part  of 
his  work.  The  Province  is  subdivided  into  ten 
Inspectorates  which  will  give  on  an  average  about 
200  schools  to  the  charge  of  each  Inspector. 
This  office  is  on«  of  the  most  important  in  the 
whole  system,  for  the  Inspector  is  charged  with 
the  inspection  of  eiich  school  within  his  district ; 
makes  up  the  pay  lists  from  the  returns  from 
each  of  his  schools ;  pays  the  Provincial  and 
County  grants  to  the  teachers  and  trustees,  when 
the  same  is  authorized  to  be  paid  from  the  Edu- 
cation Department  to  which  all  returns,  etc.,  are 
finally  sent ;  withholds  approval  from  returns  of 


schools  in  which  the  law  has  not  been  observed 
in  every  important  particular,  and  thus  delays  the 
grants  until  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  law  has 
been  carried  out  to  the  extent  deemed  reasonable. 
The  Inspectors  are  the  direct  agents  of  the  Edu- 
cation Office,  reporting  monthly  on  all  the  schools 
visited  by  them,  and  coming  into  authoritative 
contact  with  teachers  and  trustees  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  Province. 

The  School  Section  is  the  unit  corporation  for 
school  purposes,  and  geographically  includes  a 
territory  about  four  miles  in  di^imeter  with  the 
school  near  the  centre.  There  is  an  injurious 
tendency  in  many  sections  to  reduce  the  geo- 
graphical extent  of  the  section  for  the  purpose  of 
having  all  the  children  near  the  school,  when 
neither  the  wealth  nor  the  population  of  the  sec- 
tion will  enable  a  good  teacher  to  be  employed. 
The  experience  of  the  Educational  authorities 
proves  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  is 
better  to  be  two  miles  distant  from  a  good  school 
than  to  be  only  one  mile  from  a  poor  school. 
The  section  is  governed  by  a  board  of  three 
trustees,  one  of  whom  retires  each  year  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  section,  when  his  successor 
is  elected.  In  towns  and  cities  having  municipal 
government,  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  known  as 
the  School  Commissioners,  three  of  whom  are 
appointed  by  the  Municipal  Council  and  three  by 
the  Provincial  Government,  one  member  each 
retiring  annually.  In  the  City  of  Halifax  there 
is  a  board  of  t'velve  School  Commissioners,  six 
appointed  by  the  City  Council  and  six  by  the 
Provincial  Government,  the  two  senior  of  each 
retiring  annually  after  three  years*  service.  Cities 
or  towns,  no  matter  how  much  their  extent  may 
exceed  four  miles,  form  but  one  school  section. 
The  great  mass  of  school  sections  are  rural 
sections  with  a  simple  board  of  three  trustees,  and 
the  number  of  sections  is  about  two  thousand. 

The  annual  meeting  is  the  most  important 
function  of  the  rural  school  section.  Except  in 
certain  specified  sections,  it  is  fixed  by  law  to 
be  held  on  the  last  Monday  of  June,  a  week  or 
two  before  the  close  of  the  schools  for  the  year 
and  seven  or  eight  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the 
schools  for  the  next  school  year.  It  is  the  annual 
parliament  of  the  section,  where  the  tax-payers 
assemble  to  discuss  the  Educational  administra- 
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tion,  elect  the  new  trustee,  and  vote  the  amount 
of  supplies  to  be  levied  upon  the  section  for  the 
support  of  the  school  for  the  following  year. 
The  sum  of  the  valuations  of  the  property  within 
school  sections  for  the  whole  Province  in  i8q6 
was  about  $79,000,000  ;  the  value  of  the  school 
property  itself  was  over  $1,500,000;  the  total 
amount  voted  at  the  last  annual  meeting  to  be 
assessed  on  the  section  property  was  about 
$451,000 — of  which  $76,000  was  for  building  and 
repairs,  and  $354,000  to  supplement  the  funds 
from  the  other  two  sources  for  the  salaries  of 
teachers.  One  of  these  sources  is  the  County 
Fund,  which  is  raised  under  the  statute  b}-  the 
collection,  with  the  rates  of  each  county,  of  an 
additional  sum  equal  to  thirty  cents  per  head  for 
each  inhabitant  within  the  county  at  the  last 
decennial  census.  This  fund  is  distributed  tu  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  each  section  condi:':tinR  an 
approved  public  school  as  follows  :  First,  a  small 
grant  of  $25  for  each  teacher  engaged  for  the 
year  in  the  section,  then  the  balance  and  greater 
portion  is  divided  to  each  section  in  the  county 
or  municipality  in  proportion  to  the  grand  total 
days'  attendance  made  by  the  pupils  in  each 
school  according  to  the  returns  sent  in  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Thisstimulates  the  trustees  to  secure 
as  large  an  attendance  of  pupils  as  possible  at 
school,  in  order  to  improve  their  financial  budget. 
The  Provincial  grant  is  the  other  source  of 
revenue  for  the  support  of  the  teacher  ;  but  it  is 
paid  directly  to  the  teacher  and  is  dependent  on 
the  class  of  license  held.  Originally  a  class  "  D  " 
teacher  received  a  grant  of  $60  for  a  full  year's 
work ;  class  "  C,"  $90  ;  class  "  B,"  $120,  as  well 
as  class  "  A  "  teachers  who  were  not  engaged  in 
the  County  Academies.  But  some  years  later,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  undue  growth  of  the  grant 
from  the  Provincial  Treasury,  the  sum  total  was 
definitely  fixed.  But  the  whole  grant  is  directed 
to  be  paid  in  joint  proportion  to  the  days  taught 
and  the  scale  above  given  with  the  amendment  of 
allowing  at  the  ratio  of  $iSo  for  class  "A" 
teachers  as  ^subordinates,  and  $220  if  principals 
of  schools  witii  a  defined  high  standard.  For 
1896  the  total  amount  of  County  grants  to  the 
school  sections  was  about  $120,000,  and  the  total 
amount  of  the  Provincial  grant  to  the  teachers, 
about  2,400  in  number,  was  nearly  the  maximum 


prescribed  by  the  statute,  $182,500.  But  this 
sum  did  not  include  the  grants  to  the  County 
Academies,  which  amounted  to  nearly  $16,000. 
The  County  Academy  is  the  High  School  in  the 
county  which  receives  a  special  grant  on  account 
of  its  staff  of  teachers  of  Academic  grade  (class 
"A"),  its  superior  accommodations,  and  its 
agreement  to  admit  free  from  the  county  any 
students  who  are  qualified  to  pass  the  County 
Academy  entrance  examination,  which  is  the 
Provincial  examination  upon  the  first  eight  years' 
work  of  the  Public  Schools,  generally  known  as 
the  Common  School  grades.  The  High  School 
grades  are  grades  ix.,  x.,  xi.  and  xii.  of  the  Public 
Schools,  also  known  as  grades  "  D,"  "  C," 
"  B  "  and  "  A,"  the  scholarships  of  which  (plus 
the  prescribed  professional  training  for  each  and 
the  age  limit  and  character)  qualify  for  teachers' 
licenses  of  the  respective  classes  "  D,"  "  C," 
"  B  "  and  "  A."  The  County  Academies  are  of 
four  grades,  depending  on  their  equipment,  and 
receive  in  lieu  of  the  Provincial  grant  to  the 
teacher  or  teachers,  according  to  their  rank,  either 
$500,  or  $1,000,  or  $1,500,  or  $1,720.  These 
grants  are  inducements  to  the  trustees  of  the 
institutions  to  have  their  High  Schools  of  superior 
excellence  as  compared  with  the  other  High 
Schools  within  the  counties.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact  there  are  many  High  Schools  in  some  coun- 
ties which  are  far  superior  to  the  County  Acade- 
mies in  other  counties,  for  there  can  be  but  one 
County  Academy  in  a  given  county.  The  Princi- 
pals of  the  better  High  Schools  draw  the  Pro- 
vincial grant  at  the  rate  of  $220,  and  their  associ- 
ates, when  doing  full  High  School  work  and  hold- 
ing class  "A"  draw  the  $180  grant  already  re- 
ferred to. 

Provincial  certificates  of  scholarship  are  granted 
by  a  Provincial  Board  of  Examiners  on  the  results 
of  the  annual  terminal  examination  held  now  at 
thirty-five  stations  throughout  the  Province  sim- 
ultaneously, on  the  work  of  each  of  the  four 
grades  of  the  High  School  curriculum.  These 
certificates  can  be  used  in  lieu  of  examinations 
for  entering  into  the  Normal  School,  into  the 
teaching  profession,  into  the  universities  and  other 
institutions  requiring  a  scholarship  test.  This 
arrangement  federates  all  the  High  School  insti- 
tutions in  the  Province  into  a  sort  of  university 
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of  secondary  rank.  The  certificates  show  on  the 
margin  the  values  given  on  each  subject  by  the 
Examiner,  while  the  course  of  study  and  the 
examinationpapers  themselves  are  published  in  the 
official  journal  of  the  Department  for  the  informa- 
tion of  all  concerned.  If  the  matriculation 
standard  of  one  college,  for  instance,  requires  the 
reading  of  mure  Latin  authors  than  a  given  grade 
is  examined  upon,  its  authorities  may  accept  a 
"  pass  "  of  sixty  or  seventy  per  cent,  on  the  cer- 
tificate as  equivalent  to  its  own  standard,  while 
another  college  may  accept  fifty  per  cent,  or  any 
other  percentage.  In  this  manner,  the  combina- 
tion of  all  the  High  Schools  with  the  various 
higher  and  independent  technical  institutions  has 
been  solved  ;  so  that  there  is  no  occasion  now  in 
any  of  the  schools  to  have  one  class  reading  one 
author  for  one  college,  another  few  reading  a 
different  book  for  a  different  college,  and  so  forth. 
There  is  simply  the  Provincial  Course  of  Study  to 
be  attended  to,  and  all  institutions  accept  the 
results  at  their  actual  value.  In  i8g6,  the  number 
of  High  School  students  presenting  themselves 
for  examination  was  2,517,  of  whom  thirty-six  out 
of  eighty  took  "  A  "  certificates,  236  out  of  380 
took  "  B  "  certificates  successfully,  404  out  of  854 
"  C  "  certificates,  and  6ji  out  of  1203  won  "  D  " 
certificates. 

The  subjects  of  the  Course  of  Study  include 
those  found  in  all  other  modern  school  systems, 
except  dogmatic  or  formal  religion.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  the  High  School  course  is  that  English, 
Mathematics,  History,  Geography,  Natural  Sci- 
ence, Book-keeping  and  Drawing  are  imperative 
in  the  first  three  years,  while  the  ancient  and 
modern  languages  are  optional,  but  placed  at  a 
premium.  AH  teachers  passing  through  the 
Normal  School  take  short  courses  in  several 
forms  of  manual  training,  such  as  drawing,  model- 
ling, wood-work,  chemical  and  physical  experi- 
mentation, biological  work  (including  the  use  of 
the  microscope),  while  trustees  can  provide  for 
such  forms  of  manual  training  in  their  schools  as 
they  may  judge  to  be  most  useful  to  the  peculiar 
needs  of  the  community.  The  inculcation  of 
moral  and  patriotic  duties  in  connection  with 
historical  and  other  lessons,  school  incidents, 
anniversaries,  etc.,  is  imperative  in  every  grade. 

In  Nova  Scotia,  although  no  reference  is  made 


in  the  prescribed  course  of  study  to  devo- 
tional  exercises,  the  Regulation  "  C.  i  "  assumes 
that  they  may  be  conducted  in  any  school  so 
long  as  no  parent  or  guardian  objects  thereto 
in  writing.  If  the  objection  be  made,  the  exer- 
cises may  be  held  within  regular  school  hours 
if  so  modified  as  to  give  no  offence  to  any  one. 
But  if  no  such  modification  can  be  made,  the 
exercises  may  be  held  immediately  before  the 
opening  of  the  secular  work  of  the  school  or  after 
its  close.  The  trustees  are  assumed  to  under- 
stand the  local  conditions  of  their  section  and 
have  therefore  very  large  powers  for  regulating 
such  exercises,  where  people  wish  them ;  but 
limited  first  by  the  provision  that  no  one  shall  be 
compelled  to  be  present  at  devotional  exercises 
formally  objected  to,  and  secondly  by  the  condi- 
tion that  such  exercises  shall  not  encroach  exces- 
sively on  the  regular  and  imperative  work  of  the 
school. 

The  trustees  of  Public  Schools  can  rent  the 
school-rooms  of  denominational  schools,  appoint 
teachers  nominated  by  the  owners  of  such  rooms 
(providing  the  teachers  hold  Provincial  licenses 
to  teach)  and  otherwise  control  the  school  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  law.  Such  schools 
having  regularly  licensed  teachers,  the  same 
school  books,  the  same  registers  to  keep,  and  the 
same  returns  to  attest,  and  being  under  the  in- 
spection of  the  same  educational  officers  as  the 
other  piiblic  schools,  are  in  every  respect  eligible 
to  qualify  for  the  public  grants.  Where  it  had  not 
interfered  with  the  proper  grading,  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction  permitted  trustees  in  some 
cases  to  provide  separate  rooms  for  the  boys  and 
girls,  although  co-education  is  not  only  the  rule 
in  rural  sections  but  in  the  Academies  and  other 
High  Schools.  In  the  City  of  Halifax  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  members  of  the  Board  of  School 
Commissioners  are  accustomed  to  nominate  teach- 
ers to  the  schools  belonging  originally  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  corporation,  although  the  appoint- 
ments are  always  made  by  the  full  Board. 

In  a  few  of  the  towns  the  children  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  public  schools  to  form  con- 
vent schools.  In  most  of  these  at  date,  the 
parties  responsible  for  this  schism  have  acted 
with  such  tact  in  the  community  as  eventually 
to  see  elected  to  the  Town  Councils  and  School 
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13oard>,  those  who  were  rcndy  to  affiliate  the 
"  separate  school "  as  before  indicated  to  the 
public  school  of  the  section.  The  fact  that 
such  school*  thus  win  recognition  from  the  local 
educational  authorities  in  whose  section  they  orig- 
inate, is  a  very  high  premium  on  their  peaceful 
evolution.  For  the  trustees  are  as  free  to  change 
their  policy  when  they  consider  it  advantageous 
to  the  section,  as  they  were  formerly  free  to  adopt 
it.  The  fact  that  a  school  also  performs  other 
functions  useful  to  all  or  a  portion  of  the  com- 
munity does  not  disqualify  it  from  participation 
in  the  public  grants,  if  it  is  in  every  respect  a 
public  school  under  the  control  of  the  legal  trus- 
tees of  the  section.  This  explains  how  the  only 
two  Roman  Catholic  Colleges  of  the  Province, 
St.  Francis  Xavier  (English)  and  Ste.  Anne 
(French),  and  most  of  the  convents,  are  affiliated 
with  the  public  school  system.  In  fact,  no  cor- 
responding institutions  of  any  other  of  the  reli- 
gious Denominations  are  thus  affiliated,  although 
the  law  leaves  it  as  open  to  the  one  as  to  the 
other.  Although  the  Roman  Catholic  Denomin- 
ation is  thus  the  only  one  to  develop  affiliation  of 
this  kind  with  the  public  schools,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  law  makes  no  concession  in 
favour  of  one  Denomination  more  than  another. 
For  any  other  body,  philosophic  coterie,  or  busi- 
ness corporation  has  the  same  privilege  of  im- 
pressing and  convincing  the  local  school  author- 
ities. Neither  the  statutes,  nor  the  regulations, 
nor  the  statistical  forms  contain  a  single  refer- 
ence to  any  religious  sect  or  feature,  excepting 
that  injunction  of  the  statute  requiring  the 
teacher  "  to  inculcate  by  precept  and  example 
respect  for  religion  and  Christian  morality."  The 
practical  and  objective  method  of  the  develop- 
ment of  good  character  in  the  schools,  combined 
with  the  dogmatic  instruction  given  under  the 
direction  of  the  clergy  and  those  specially  quali- 
fied for  such  instruction  elsewhere,  appears  to 
produce  better  results  than  the  formal  teaching  of 
religion  in  the  schools  of  other  countries.  The 
number  of  pupils  returned  in  the  different  grades 
for  the  year  1896  in  the  whole  Province  was  as 
follows : 

Grade  I.  (including  Kindergartens)..  18,893 

"      II 13.384 

"      III 12,385 


Grade  IV 13.195 

"     V 10,893 

"      VI 9,138 

"      VII 9.913 

"      VIII 7.115 

Total  in  Common  School  Grades 94.916 

Grade IX 4,008 

'•     X 1,482 

••     XI 536 

"     XII 90 

Total  in  High  School  Grades 6,116 

Total  in  Public  Schools,  Nova  Scotia.  101,032 
Population  of  the  Province,  1891 450,396 

The  Provincial  Normal  School  was  opened  in 
November,  1855,  at  Truro,  under  the  principalship 
of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Forrester,  d.d.  On  his 
death  in  1869  J.  B.  Calkin,  m.a.,  succeeded  to 
the  principalship  and  is  still  at  his  post.  In 
1877  the  present  commodious  building  was  erected 
at  an  initial  cost  of  $40,000.  In  1893  the  curri- 
culum was  adapted  to  professional  and  technical 
training  alone,  the  fundamental  scholarship  being 
previously  obtained  in  the  high  schools  and 
colleges. 

The  Provincial  School  of  Agriculture  was  estab- 
lished in  1885,  at  Truro,  under  the  charge  of 
H.  W.  Smith,  b.sc.,  and  from  the  commencement 
has  been  affiliated  with  the  Normal  School  to  the 
extent  of  giving  some  practical  courses  to  every 
class  of  Normal  School  students.  It  has  a  full 
suite  of  Class-rooms,  Laboratories,  Library,  Farm, 
Horticultural  grounds.  Barns  and  Dairy,  well 
equipped  with  the  best  appliances  and  apparatus. 
Of  the  144  students  attending  the  Normal  School, 
141  also  took  one  or  more  courses  in  the  School 
of  Agriculture.  The  number  of  farmers  and  others 
taking  one  or  more  of  the  courses  was  eighty-one. 

The  Provincial  School  of  Horticulture  was 
established  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
Fruit  Growers'  Association  by  the  Legislature  in 
1893,  at  Wolfville,  under  the  charge  of  E.  E. 
Faville.  The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  1896 
was  sixty-seven.  The  instruction  here  is  given 
free  to  all  qualified  as  in  the  case  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Normal  School. 

The  Halifax  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
was  established  in  the  year  1857  under  the  prin- 
cipalship of  J.  Scott  Hutton  until  1878,  when  Mr. 
Woodbridge    took    charge    until    Mr.   Hutton's 
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return  in  1882.  On  Mr.  Mutton's  death  in  1891 
James  Fcaron  became  principal.  In  1895  the 
new  buildinf;  was  completed.  The  education  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  as  well  as  of  the  blind  is  free 
in  Nova  Scotia,  and  one  of  the  duties  of  the 
public  school  teachers  throughout  the  Province  is 
to  report  the  existence  of  any  who  have  not 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  splendidly  equipped 
institutions  at  Halifa.\  to  the  Educational  au- 
thorities as  promptly  as  possible.  This  institu- 
tion is  utilized  by  the  Province  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  by  Newfoundland.  The  number  from 
Nova  Scotia  in  attendance  in  1896  was  seventy- 
nine. 

The  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind  was  estab- 
lished in  1867.  It  was  opened  with  four  pupils,  in 
1871,  under  the  superintendency  of  C.  F.  Eraser, 
who  has  guided  its  development  with  a  genius  not 
excelled  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  institu- 
tion serves  now  for  the  Provinces  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  New  Brunswick  and  Newfound- 
land as  well  as  for  Nova  Scotia.  Of  the  eighty- 
six  pupils  in  attendance  in  1896  forty-seven  were 
from  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Victoria  School  of  Art  and  Design  was 
established  in  memory  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  reign  of  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria.  It 
is  subsidized  by  the  Provincial  Government  and 
to  a  small  extent  by  the  city.  The  instruction  is 
not  free  as  in  the  previously  named  institution  ; 
but  the  fees  are  largely  reduced  from  the  normal 
rates  on  account  of  the  subsidies  referred  to.  One 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  pupils  were  in  attendance 
last  year. 

The  Summer  School  of  Science  for  the  Atlantic 
Provinces  of  Canada  originated  in  the  year  1887. 
It  is  held  during  the  midsummer  vacation,  gener- 


ally moving  its  locus  from  year  to  year.  There  is 
a  large  number  of  lecturers  and  demonstrators 
who  for  two  or  three  weeks  enjoy  a  sort  of 
pleasurable  outing  in  the  study  and  teaching  of 
the  various  natural  sciences  and  other  subjects  of 
special  value  to  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 
The  attendance  of  the  students  and  members  of 
the  faculty  present  at  the  Parrsboro  school  of  1896 
was  about  one  hundred. 

Mining  Schools  are  carried  on  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and 
Mines.  Forty  certificates  were  issued  to  success- 
ful students  last  year  as  managers,  underground 
managers,  or  overnien.  Sixteen  certificates  for 
the  management  of  hoisting  machinery  were 
awarded  on  examination.  Twenty-five  free  Gov- 
ernment Night  Schools  have  been  established 
during  the  winter  months  in  localities  having 
numbers  of  young  people  over  fiucen  years  of  age 
engaged  in  industrial  pursuits.  They  were  at- 
tended by  over  1,000  pupils  in  1896. 

The  more  important  of  the  private  educational 
institutions  (not  including  the  Degree-conferring 
Colleges)  are  the  Halifax  Ladies'  College;  La 
Salle  Academy,  Halifax  ;  the  Commercial  College, 
Halifax;  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Hali- 
fax; the  Church  School  for  Girls,  Windsor;  the 
Acadia  Seminary,  Wolfville ;  the  Mount  St. 
Vincent  Academy,  Rockingham  ;  and  the  Halifax 
Medical  College.  Some  of  these  institutions  are 
not  so  deserving  of  mention  as  some  of  the 
County  Academies  and  other  High  Schools  under 
the  public  school  system,  which  are  loo  numerous 
for  special  mention.  While  the  enrolment  of 
pupils  in  the  public  schools  in  1896  was  over 
100,000,  that  of  all  the  private  schools,  seminaries, 
convents  and  colleges  was  under  2,000. 
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THK  founders  of  tliu  Province  of  New 
Uruniwick  wvru  not  uninnuiful  uf  the 
importance  of  niiikin^;  provision  for  the 
education  of  the  people  of  the  prospec- 
tive Colony.  In  the  Koyul  Instructions  issued  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James  by  His  Majesty  George 
III.,  on  the  i8th  day  of  August,  1784,  to  Thomas 
Carleton,  then  about  to  assume  the  Governorship 
of  the  newly  constituted  Province,  it  was  ordered 
that  five  hundred  acres  of  land  should  be  set 
apart  in  each  township  for  the  support  of  a  school- 
master ;  and  the  Governor  was  further  instructed 
to  bring  before  the  Legislative  Assembly  the 
desirability  of  "enacting  proper  laws  for  the 
erecting  and  maintenance  of  schools  in  order  to 
the  training  up  of  youth  to  reading,  and  to  a 
necessary  knowledge  of  the  principles  uf  religion." 

The  early  records  show  that  Governor  Carleton 
faithfully  carried  out  his  instructions  by  repeat- 
edly urging  the  Assembly  to  provide  for  a  system 
of  Public  Education  ;  but,  on  account  of  dissen- 
sions which  arose  between  the  Assembly  and  the 
Councilof  His  Excellency,  it  was  not  until  March 
5th,  1802,  near  the  close  of  Carleton's  Adminis- 
tration, that  the  iirst  New  Ikunswick  Educational 
Act  was  placed  upon  the  Statute  book.  This  Act, 
after  a  preamble  declaring  "  the  utmost  impor- 
tance of  the  education  of  children  to  their  future 
usefulness  in  society,"  and  the  inability  of  parents 
"to  provide  for  their  children  the  benefits  of 
instruction  in  reading  and  writing  without  the 
aid  of  the  Legislature,"  enacts  that  the  sum  of 
four  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  (being  ten 
pounds  to  each  parish)  shall  be  granted  to  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace  in  the  different  counties 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  assisting  in 
the  establishment  oi  schools  in  the  several 
parishes. 

Though  the  Act  of  1802  is  of  special  importance 


as  marking  the  crude  beginning  of  a  plan  of  public 
instruction,  which  has  developed  into  a  compre- 
hensive and  efficient  system,  it  would  be  an  error 
to  suppose  that  prior  to  1802  the  country  was  des- 
titute of  educational  privileges.     In  most  of  the 
settlements  private    schools    had    been    opened 
which,  though  they  maintained  only  a  precarious 
and  interrupted  existence,  served  to  keep  alive  in 
the  hearts  of  the  pioneers  a  desire  for  greater  edu- 
cational advantages  for  their  children.     P'  >VAte 
efforts  were  also  supplemented  by  the  assist    <"; 
of  several  societies,  chiefly  of  a  missionary  charac- 
ter, in  connection  with  the  Established  ChutL.    J 
England  and   Ireland.     The  English  Society  for 
the   Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts 
contributed    liberally    towards     the    support    of 
schools  during  these  early  years.     Most  of  the 
teachers  appointed  by  the  Society  were  men  ot 
good  education,  many  of  them   clergymen   and 
graduates  of  English  Universities.     The  names  o( 
these  early  teachers  should  not  be  forgotten,  for 
they  left  an  impress  on  the  history  of  the  Province 
which  may  be  traced  even  to  the  present  day. 
Another  benevolent  Society  which  deserves  hon- 
ourable mention  is  the  New  England  Company, 
organized  by  the  "  Long  Parliament"  in  1649. for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  missionary  and  educa- 
tional work  in   New  England.     After  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  the  Society  transferred   its  work 
to  New  Brunswick  and  established  schools,  chiefly 
for  the  education  of  the  Aborigines,  at  Frederic- 
ton,  Sheffield,  Woodstock,  Miramichi,  Sus5. ex  and 
Westfield.    The   names   of  Frederic  Dibblee,  a 
graduate  of  Columbia  College,  and  of  the  Rev. 
Oliver  Arnold,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  are  inseparably 
connected  with   the   history   of   the  schools  at 
Woodstock  and  Sussex  respectively.     At  the  lat- 
ter place  the  school  was  continued  in  operation 
until  1826.     It  is  disappoin  Jng  to  learn  that  an 
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enterprise,  so  benevolent  in  its  purpose,  has  .appa- 
rently left  but  little  permanent  result  for  {jood. 

Hut,  of  the  several  outside  agencies  which  car- 
ried on  Educational  work  in  New  Hrunswick 
during  the  first  half  century  of  its  history,  none 
exercised  a  stronger  influence  and  effected  more 
permanent  results  than  that  of  the  National  So- 
ciety fi)iiiidcd  in  London  in  the  year  iSii  "for 
the  education  of  the  poor  in  the  principles  of  the 
Established  Church."  The  Society  adopted  what 
was  known  as  the  Madras  School  system,  so 
named  from  the  fact  that  its  originator,  Dr. 
Andrew  Bell,  when  garrison  chaplain  in  the  City 
of  Madras,  India,  in  1789,  introduced  the  system 
in  a  school  which  he  there  established.  The 
National  Society  soon  became  wealthy  enough 
by  the  receipt  of  benefactions,  legacies  and  some 
State  aid  to  contribute  towards  the  erection  of 
school-houses,  the  supply  of  books  and  the  em- 
ployment of  teachers,  both  in  the  Mother  Coun- 
try and  the  Colonics.  In  1814  a  ^onation  of  500 
sets  of  school  bookswassent  forgratuitousdistribu- 
tion  in  Nova  Scotia  and  in  New  Brunswick.  In  1818 
a  Madras  ScKjoI  was  opened  in  St.  John,  and  in 
i8ig  through  the  efforts  of  Major-General  Smyth, 
then  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province,  a 
Provincial  Corporation  entitled  '*  The  Governor 
and  Trustees  of  the  Madras  School  in  New 
Brunswick,"  was  established  by  letters-patent 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Province.  The 
Legislature  subsequently  confirmed  the  Charter 
and  made  a  grant  of  ^^700  annually  which  was 
continued  for  several  years.  In  1820  the  Madras 
Board  reported  e'ght  schools  with  an  enrolment 
of  992  pupils,  and  four  years  later  thirty-seven 
schools  with  an  enrolment  of  4,736  pupils.  In 
1825  most  of  the  parish  schools  then  in  operation 
were  conducted  on  the  Madras  system.  The 
strictly  Denominational  character  of  these  schools, 
controlled  as  they  were  by  the  clergy  of  one 
Church,  soon  awakened  considerable  opposition 
from  the  other  religious  bodies  and  led  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  public  grants.  The  establish- 
ing of  a  free  non-sectarian  school  system  has 
reduced  the  work  of  the  Madras  Board  to  a  very 
limited  field.  The  Corporation,  however,  has 
£till  a  legal  status  and  funds  at  its  disposal  to  the 
amount  of  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  dollars.  It 
would  be  very  desirable  if  these  funds  could  now 


be  devoted  to  the  increased  endowment  of  the 
Provincial  University. 

Collegiate  and  Secondary  Education.  New  Bruns- 
wick forms  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  that 
in  point  of  time  the  college  and  the  I  Igh  school 
have  been  established  in  almost  every  country 
before  the  common  school.  Whatever  may  be 
the  causes  of  this  order  of  development  its  benefi- 
cent effect  cannot  be  doubted.  Without  effective 
higher  institutions  of  learning  a  country  cannot 
hope  to  maintain  for  any  considerable  time  a 
system  of  common  schools  in  the  highest  state  of 
efficiency.  In  the  year  1786  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil ordered  that  two  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fredericton  should  be  devoted  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  Provincial  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  In  1800  the  Academy  was  established 
by  Provincial  Charter  as  the  College  of  New 
Brunswick,  and  five  years  later  there  was  added 
to  its  annual  income,  derived  from  the  rentals  of 
its  lands,  the  sum  of  gf  100  from  the  Provincial 
Treasury.  From  time  to  time  the  grant  was 
increased  until  in  1829  it  had  reached  a  sum  equiv- 
alent to  $8,844.48  in  modern  currency.  This  is 
the  annual  Legislative  grant  to  the  University 
down  to  the  present  time. 

In  1828  the  Provincial  Charter' of  the  College 
was  surrendered  and  in  lieu  thereof  a  Royal 
Charter  was  granted  by  the  Crown  incorporating 
the  College  under  the  name  of  King's  College. 
In  1829  the  present  University  building  was 
opened  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  The  Rev. 
Edwin  Jacob,  d.d.,  was  appointed  President  and 
continued  to  hold  that  position  until  1869  when 
the  Act  now  in  force  establishing  the  University 
of  New  Brunswick  was  passed.  Until  the  ycir 
1845,  the  members  of  the  College  Council  and  the 
Professors  were  required  to  be  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  to  subscribe  to  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  In 
that  year  all  religious  tests  were  abolished  except- 
ing in  the  case  of  the  Professor  of  Theology.  The 
latter  Professorship  was  abolished  in  1859.  From 
various  causes  King's  College  failed  to  command 
the  confidence  and  patronage  of  tho  public.  In 
consequence,  after  prolonged  agitation,  a  Com- 
mission was  appointed  by  the  Government  in 
1854  to  enquire  into  its  cond  'ion  and  manage- 
ment with  a  view  to  make  it  more  popular  and 
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efficient.  The  Comtiiissjoners,  Hon.  John  H.Gray, 
Hon.  John  S.  Saunders,  Hon.  Jumes  Brown  and 
the  two  distinguished  educationalists,  Dr.  Ei^erton 
Ryerson,  Superintendent  ofEducation  for  Ontario, 
and  Prof.  J.  W.  Dawson,  of  McGill  University 
(afterwards  Sir  William  Dawson),  made  an  elabo- 
rate Report  to  both  branches  of  the  Legislature 
in  1855.  As  a  result  the  Act  re-organizing  the 
College  under  the  name  of  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick,  and  transferring  to  the  new  Corpora- 
tion all  the  lands,  rights,  endowments  and  other 
property  of  King's  College,  was  passed  in  1859. 
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Dr.  Thomas  Harrison. 

Dr.  Joseph  R.  Hea  was  appointed  Principal,  but 
held  the  position  only  one  year.  H*^  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  Principalship  by  Dr.  W.  Brydone 
Jack,  who  had  been  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
King's  College  for  many  years.  Dr.  Jack  held 
the  Principalship  until  his  death  in  1885.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Thomas  Harrison,  the  pre- 
sent incumbent. 

In  1891  the  University  Act  was  amended  with 
the  design  of  connecting  the  University  more 
closely  than  heretofore  with  the  Public  School 


System.     With  this  object   in   view,  the   Chief 
Superintendent    of   Education  for   the  Province 
was  made,  ex-officio,  the  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity Senate.     The  greater  number  of  the  high 
school  teachers  of  the  Province  are  graduates  of 
the  University,  and  matriculation   examinations 
are  annually  held   under  the  supervision  of  the 
Education  Department  at  various  central  stations 
throughout  the    Province.     The     University    of 
New  Brunswick  has  now  a  teaching  staff  of  seven 
Professors,  about  seventy  undergraduates,  and  an 
annual  iiicome  from  all  sources  of  about  $12,500. 
The  established  chairs  are:   Mathematics,  Chem- 
istry and  Natural  Science,  English  and  French 
Language  and  Literature,  Civil  Engineering  and 
Surveying,   Mental   and    Moral    Philosophy  and 
Political  Economy,  Physics  and  Electrical  Engin- 
eering.    The  comparatively  small   attendance  of 
students  at  the   University  of  New   Brunswick  is 
chiefly  accounted    foi    by   the  existence    in    the 
Maritime  Provinces  of  seven  other  degree-confer- 
ring institutions.    Two  of  these  are  located  in  New 
Brunswick,  viz.,  the  University  of   Mount  Allison 
College,  with  its  preparatory  departments  and  its 
affiliated  schools  of  Art  and   Music,  situated  at 
Sackville,  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland  ;  and 
the  College  of  St.  Joseph,  at    Memramcook,  in 
the  same  county.     Though  both  these  institutions 
are  under  Denominational   control,  and  not  con- 
nected with  the  public  system  of  education,  they 
have  been  potent  factors  in  the  development   and 
expansion  of  educational   influences,  and  hold  a 
strong  position  in  the  affections   of  the  adherents 
of  the  Churches  by  whose  zeal  and  liberality  they 
have  been  established. 

The  Mount  Allison  Institutions  were  founded 
in  i8^3  by  Charles  F.  Allison,  who  erected  and 
donated  to  the  Methodist  Church  a  commodious 
building,  and  endowed  it  with  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  for  all  time  an  Academy  for  the 
education  of  boys  and  young  men.  In  1854  the 
Ladies'  College  was  erected,  and  entered  upon  its 
work  with  a  large  number  of  students.  The 
University  proper  was  organized  under  a  Charter 
granted  by  the  Provincial  Legislature.  In  con- 
nection with  the  Ladies'  College  there  is  a  fine 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  an  Art  Gallery,  with 
an  excellent  collection  of  paintings  and  statuary. 
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From  time  to  time,  enlargements  and  improve- 
ments have  been  made  until,  at  this  date,  there  are 
ten  tine  buildings,  surrounded  by  spacious  grounds 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  town  of  Sackville.  This 
group  of  schools  is  under  the  control  of  a  Com- 
mon Board  of  Governors  appointed  in  part  by 
the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
and  in  part  by  the  Alumni  and  Alumnae  of  the 
University  and  Ladies'  College.  The  value  of 
the  property  and  endowments  at  the  present  time 
is  about  $250,000.  There  are  eight  University 
Professors  and  twenty-two  other  teachers.  The 
number  of  students  enrolled  at  the  several  insti- 
tutions in  1897  was  400.  The  University  of  St. 
Joseph's  College  is  a  Roman  Catholic  institution 
conducted  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Holy  Cross.  It  was  founded  in  1864  by  the 
late  Rev.  C.  Lefebvre,  c.s.c,  and  empowered  by 
the  Legislature  in  1868  to  confer  University 
Degrees.  Though  its  students  are  drawn  from 
all  classes,  it  was  specially  intended  for  the  better 
education  of  the  Acadian  French  population,  and 
has  already  accomplished  an  important  work  in 
strengthening  the  influence  of  the  French  inhab- 
itants of  the  Province.  In  1897  it  had  ten  Pro- 
fessors and  teachers,  and  about  250  students. 

Grammar  Schools.    The  name  grammar  school 
was  given  during  the  first  decades  of  the  century 
to  certain  advanced   schools  established  in  the 
towns,  and  the  name  continues  to  be  used   to 
designate  the  secondary  or  high  schools,  of  which 
one   is  located   in   each  of  the  counties  except 
Sunbury  and   Madawaska.     The   first  grammar 
school  was  established  in  St.  John  in  the  year 
1805.     The  Assembly  granted  ^100  for  the  build- 
ing and  ;£"ioo  per  annum  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  school.     The  citizens  contributed   liberally, 
for  the  times,  to  its  support.     In  1816  there  was 
an  ad  litional  grant  by  the  Legislature  of  £"150, 
and  the  St.  John  Grammar  School  became  there- 
after a  strong  and  successful  school  at  which  a 
fairly  liberal  education  was  imparted.   The  school 
is  now  located  inacommodiousand  well-equipped 
building,  has  a  strong  staff  of  teachers,  and  about 
350    pupils.    The   Charlotte    County  Grammar 
School  was  established  in  the  town   of  St.  An- 
drews in  the  year  1816.     During  the  same  year  a 
general   Act  was    passed   to   establish  grammar 
schools  in  the  remaining  counties.     The  Gover- 


nor-in-Council  was  empowered  to  appoint  Boards 
of  Trustees  in  each  county  whose  duty  it  was  to 
establish  and  manage  such  high  schools.  The 
subjects  to  be  taught  in  these  schools  were  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  English  grammar, 
geography  with  the  use  of  the  globes  and  the 
practical  branches  of  mathematics.  The  Trus- 
tees of  each  school  were  required  to  admit  eight 
poor  scholars  to  be  instructed  gratuitously. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this   Act    grammar 
schools  were  established  in  Westmoreland  County 
in  1820,  in  Northumberland  County  in  1822,  in 
King's  County  and  Sunbury  in  1823,  in  Queen's 
in  1824  and  in  most  of  the  other  counties,  which 
were  created  by  partition  of  the  older  counties, 
as   such   counties    were  respectively  organized. 
The  High  School  of  York  County,  established  in 
1830  as  a  preparatory  school  to  the  University 
and  supported  in  part  by  the  University  revenues, 
was  known  as  the  Collegiate  School  until  1892, 
when  it  became  the  County  Grammar  School. 
It  has  been  already  stated  that  during  the  lirst 
years  of  New  Brunswick  history  the  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England  exercised  a  predominat- 
ing influence  in  educational  matters.     The  Col- 
lege and  the  grammar  schools  were  largely  under 
the    control  of  the    Rector,  and    other  Church 
authorities  of  the  parishes  in  which  these  schools 
were    located.     Many  of   the  grammar  school 
head-masters  were  clergymen  who  combined  the 
duties    of    school-teacher  and  parish    minister. 
Until  1837  teachers  were  licensed  "  under  His 
Majesty's  Royal  Instructions,"  which  were  to  the 
effect  that  school-masters  from  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  must  hold  a  license  from  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  London,  and  that  all  others  must  receive  3 
license  from  the  Governor.    In  1811  the  Governor 
was  further  instructed  as  follows:  "In  all  cases 
where  any  school  has  been  founded,  instituted  or 
appointed  for  the  education  of  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  you  are   not   to  grant  said 
licenses  except  to  persons  who  shall  first  have  ob- 
tained from  the  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  one  of 
his  Commissioners,  a  certificate  of  their  being 
properly  qualified  for  that   purpose."     But  little 
opposition  was  manifested  for  many  years   to  a 
control  which  seemed  to  the  majority  of  people  a 
natural,  reasonable  and  loyal  recognition  of  the 
Church  established  in  the  Mother  Country,  and 
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to  which  a  majority  of  the  Colonists  belonged ;  but, 
as  the  adherents  of  the  other  religious  bodies  in- 
creased in  numbers  and  political  influence,  an  agi- 
tation was  commenced  against  the  system  which 
resulted  in  the  enactment  of  a  law  in  1829  for- 
bidding the  employment  as  master  or  usher  of 
any  grammar  school  of  a  "  beneficed  clergyman 
of  the  Established  Church  or  minister  of  any 
sect  or  Denomination  of  Christians  having  charge 
of  a  congregation." 

For  many  years  most  of  the  grammar  schools 
were  high  schools  only  in  name,  and  were  kept 
in  existence  rather  for  the  support  of  the  teachers 
than  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils.  Their  condi- 
tion as  late  as  the  year  1845  may  be  gathered 
from  a  Report  made  to  the  Legislature  on  the 
24th  March,  1846,  in  which  surprise  is  expressed 
"that  the  endowment  of  £"100  per  annum  has 
been  drawn  for  the  support  of  grammar  schools 
which  a .e  not  only  not  conducted  acco-ding  to 
tne  intention  of  the  Legislature,  but  are  inferior 
to  many  of  the  parish  schools."  Of  the  nine 
grammar  schools  then  in  operation  only  two, 
those  of  St.  John  and  Northumberland,  were  re- 
ported as  being  in  an  efficient  state.  The  other 
seven  had  in  the  aggregate  only  twenty  pupils  in 
Latin,  three  in  Greek,  seven  in  mathematics  and 
thirty-one  in  English  grammar.  To  remedy 
existing  evils  an  Act  was  passed  on  the  14th 
April,  1846,  enlarging  the  course  of  study  and 
requiring  an  average  daily  attendance  of  fifteen 
scholars  over  ten  years  of  age,  with  provisions  for 
examinations  and  Annual  Reports  to  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  Goverment  and  House  of  Assembly. 

Under  the  revised  legislation  there  was  some 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  a  few  of  these 
schools,  but  others  continued  high  schools  in  name 
only.  It  was  not  until  1861  that  the  grammar 
schools  were  placed  under  the  central  control  of 
the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Chief  Superin- 
tendent, and  even  then  the  Collegiate  School  in 
Fredericton  and  the  Grammar  School  in  St. 
John  were  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the 
Act.  When  the  present  free  school  Act  was 
passed  in  1871  the  grammar  school  Acts  were  not 
repealed ;  but  the  Trustees  of  such  schools  in  any 
county  had  the  option  of  uniting  with  the  Trustees 
of  the  District  for  the  management  and  support 
of  the  grammar   school.     The   conditions  upon 


which  the  union  of  grammar  and  district  schools 
might  be  effected  were  that  the  grammar  schools 
should  be  free  as  the  other  schools,  and  that  the 
pupils  of  the  district  schools  should  be  graded 
into  them.  At  length  in  1884  the  separate  gram- 
mar school  corporations  were  dissolved  and  the 
property  of  the  grammar  school  was  vested  in  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  District  in  which  it  was 
situated.  The  Provincial  grant  to  the  teacher 
of  a  county  grammar  school  was  fixed  at  $350, 
subject  to  sucn  conditions  of  local  aid  as  the 
Board  of  Education  might  deem  proper.  In 
1897  it  was  further  enacted  that  the  grant 
of  $350  should  be  given  to  each  of  the  teachers 
in  a  grammar  school  (not  exceeding  four  in  any 
one  school)  provided  such  teachers  were  holders 
of  a  grammar  school  license  and  doing  grammar 
school  work  as  determined  by  examinations  held 
under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Superintendent- 
It  would  probably  have  been  a  wiser  policy  had 
the  granvmar  school  system  been  abolished  at  the 
time  of  the  inauguration  of  the  free  school  system, 
and  four  or  five  collegiate  institutes  for  secondary 
education  established  in  their  place  in  the  towns 
and  cities ;  but  the  grammar  school  corporations 
had  enjoyed  a  legal  status  for  so  long  a  period 
that  any  interference  with  their  privileges  and 
revenues  would  in  some  cases  have  been  resented 
as  an  interference  with  vested  rights.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  thirteen  grammar  schools 
in  operation,  of  which  seven  or  eight  are  strong 
schools,  doing  efficient  work.  The  Provincial 
grants  to  these  schools  for  the  year  1897  aggre- 
gated $6,476.15.  The  number  of  pupils  above 
Grade  VIII.  was  708. 

Common  Schools.  While  the  University  and  high 
schools  demand  the  attention  and  support  of 
legislators  and  educationalists  as  marking  the 
advance  line  of  thought  and  progress  in  any 
country,  and  as  a  source  whence  a  supply  of  com- 
petent teachers  for  lower  grade  schools  must  be 
provided,  the  multiplication  and  development  of 
common  schools  has  been  the  great  achievement 
of  modern  times  in  every  country  claiming  to 
stand  in  the  front  rank  of  civilization.  The  com- 
mon school,  as  the  only  school  of  the  masses,  h, 
of  predominant  importance.  I  have  noted  the 
first  Legislative  effort  of  New  Brunswick  in  1802 
towards  the  creation  of  a  common  school  system. 
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The  results  were  not  satisfactory,  and  in  1816  a 
more  serious  attempt  was  made  by  the  Legisla- 
ture ior  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the 
common  schools.  The  first  recognition  of  the 
principle  of  assessment  for  the  building  of  school- 
houses  and  the  support  of  schools  was  incorpor- 
ated in  the  Act  of  1816 ;  but  the  attempt  was 
premature,  the  people  refused  to  accept  the  prin- 
ciple, and  two  years  later  the  assessment  clause 
of  the  Act  (although  it  was  only  optional)  was 
repealed.  Other  Acts  followed  in  1823,  1829, 
1833,  1837,  1840  and  1844.  During  all  this  time 
the  schools  were  managed  by  the  Court  of  Gen- 
eral Sessions  of  the  Peace  in  each  county.  The 
annual  Provincial  grants  to  the  parish  schools, 
which  in  1815  amounted  only  to  £i7S  for  the 
whole  Province,  had  been  increased  from  time  to 
time  until,  in  1843,  it  had  reached  the  sum  of 
;f  12,000;  but  the  teachers' emoluments  exclusive 
of  the  Government  allowance  were  very  small, 
averaging  only  about  £25  per  year,  and  even  this 
small  amount  was  not  usually  paid  in  cash.  In 
most  places  teachers  were  obliged  to  "  board 
round,"  that  is,  to  itinerate  from  house  to  house 
for  food  and  lodging.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  under  such  circumstances  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  teachers  were  not  of  a  high  order ; 
for  men  of  ability  and  education  properly  refused 
to  follow  a  profession  which  was  not  only  unre- 
munerative,  but  in  many  cases  subjected  them  to 
degrading  conditions  of  living. 

At  length  the  Legislatureappointed  a  Committee 
or  Board  of  Inspectors,  consisting  of  the  Hon. 
James  Brown,  the  representative  of  Charlotte 
County  in  the  Assembly,  the  Hon.  S.  L.  Earle, 
represjentative  of  King's  County,  and  John  Greg- 
ory, Esq.,  of  Fredericton,  to  visit  all  the  schools 
in  the  Province  with  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
their  condition  in  order  that  legislation  might 
be  had  looking  towards  their  improvement.  The 
Report  of  the  Inspectors  was  laid  before  the  As- 
sembly on  February  21st,  r845.  The  substance 
of  the  Report  was  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
schools  were  very  inefficient ;  that  there  was 
much  apathy  among  the  people  of  the  country 
with  regard  to  the  education  of  their  children ; 
that  the  attendance  of  the  pupils  scaicely  ex- 
tended to  one-fifth  of  the  children  between  four 
and    sixteen  years    of  age,   and   was   extremely 


irregular ;  that  many  of  the  teachers  were  in- 
competent— some  because  of  illiteracy,  some 
because  of  inability  to  enforce  obedience,  some 
through  lack  of  energy,  and  many  for  "  want 
of  the  faculty  and  zeal,  or  will,  to  com- 
municate instruction  in  a  manner  suited  to  the 
capacities  and  conditions  of  their  pupils";  that 
the  books  and  apparatus  were  generally  defective 
and  without  uniformity — the  New  Testament 
being  the  only  reading  book  in  common  use ; 
that  most  of  the  school-houses  were  small,  insuf- 
ferably hot  and  close  in  the  summer,  open  to  the 
winds  and  frosts  in  winter,  furnished  only  with 
narrow  backless  benches  so  high  that  the  chil- 
dren's feet  could  not  reach  the  floor,  and  destitute 
of  blackboards  and  maps ;  and,  finally,  that  there 
was  no  proper  supervision  or  control  of  either 
Teachers  or  Trustees. 

To  remedy  the  state  of  things  so  faithfully  pre- 
sented in  this  Report  an  Act  was  passed  in  1847 
constituting  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  the 
Executive  Council,  for  the  time  being,  a  Pro- 
vincial Board  of  Education  and  authorizing  the 
establishment  at  Fredericton  of  a  Training  and 
Model  School  for  instruction  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing. The  Act  further  provided  for  the  classifica- 
tion of  teachers  into  three  classes  in  accordance 
with  their  attainments.  Two  Inspectors  were 
also  appointed  at  a  salary  of  £200  per  annum, 
each,  whose  duty  it  was  to  visit  all  the  schools  of 
the  Province  once  a  year  and  report  to  the  Board 
of  Education.  The  Board  of  Education  was 
further  empowered  to  select  and  prescribe  suitable 
text-books.  The  Provincial  grants  to  the  teachers 
were  fixed  as  follows:  For  first  class  ^^30  per 
annum  ;  £22  for  second  class ;  £"18  for  third  class. 
The  Districts  were  required  to  provide  at  least 
;{"20,  or  board  and  lodging  for  the  te?rher.  The 
provisions  thus  made  for  a  central  authority,  the 
training  and  classification  of  teachers  and  a  sys- 
tem of  inspection,  mark  an  epoch  in  the  school 
history  of  the  Province ;  and  of  these  several 
steps  in  advance  the  establishment  of  a  Normal 
School  was  the  most  important. 

The  first  Normal  School  was  opened  in  Freder- 
icton in  the  autumn  of  1847  under  the  Principal- 
ship  of  J.  Marshall  D'Avray,  and  another  in  St. 
John  a  year  later  with  Edmund  Hillyer  Duval  as 
Principal.     There  were  at  first  four  terms  in  a 
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year  of  only  ten,  and  later,  of  twelve  weeks  each — 
a  period  altogether  too  short  in  which  to  accom- 
plish the  needed  work.  In  1872  the  period  of 
required  attendance  war.  lengthened  to  twenty- 
four  weeks,  and  again  in  1863  it  was  further 
extended  to  forty  weeks.  In  1850  the  building 
occupied  by  the  Fredericton  Training  School  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  thereafter  only  one  Train- 
ing School  was  maintained  for  the  Province. 
This  was  kept  in  the  city  of  St.  John  until  1870, 
when  it  was  removed  to  Fredericton,  and  Mr. 
William  Crocket,  M.A.,  was  appointed  as  Principal. 
In  1877  the  fine  building  in  which  this  school  is 
now  located  was  erected.  The  school  is  now 
under  the  Principalship  of  Eldon  MulUn,  m.a., 
with  a  staff  of  six  associate  teachers  and  a  model 
school  of  four  departments.  The  number  of  pupil- 
teachers  in  attendance  in  1897  was  257. 

The  next  Legislative  Act  of  importance  relating 
to  the  schools  was  passed  in  1852.  Its  main  pro- 
visions were  the  appointment  of  a  Chief  Superin- 
tendent of  Education,  who  was  to  be  the  secretary 
and  principal  executive  officer  of  the  Board  of 
Education ;  and  an  Inspector  for  each  county. 
The  Act  contained  also  a  provision  allowing  the 
people  of  any  school  district  to  assess  themselves 
for  the  erection  of  a  school-house,  or  the  support 
of  a  school.  To  induce  districts  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  provision  it  was  enacted  that  the 
teacher  of  any  school  supported  by  assessment 
was  to  receive  twenty-five  per  cent,  increase  of 
Provincial  aid.  But  the  inducement  was  ineffec- 
tual ;  and  even  stronger  inducements  provided 
in  an  Act  six  years  later  failed  of  effect ;  the 
people  steadily  refused  to  tax  themselves  for 
education  so  long  as  the  measure  was  left  optional 
with  themselves.  The  Chief  Superintendents  of 
Education  up  to  the  present  time  (1898)  have 
been  : 

The  Rev.  James  Porter appointed  in  1852 

J.  Marshall  D'Avray "  "1853 

Henry  Fisher "  "1858 

John  Bennett,  ph.D "  "  i860 

Theodore  H.  Rand,  n.c.L "  "1871 

William  Crocket,  M.A "  "1883 

James  R.  Inch,  M.A.,  LL.D "         "  1891 

Superior  ScJwols.  By  the  Act  of  1858  provision 
was  made  for  one  school  in  each  parish  of  a  higher 
grade  than  the  ordinary  common  school.     These 


were  to  be  known  as  superior  schools.  The 
teacher  of  a  superior  school  was  to  receive  a , 
sum  equal  to  that  contributed  by  the  District, 
provided  the  amount  should  not  be  less  than  $200 
or  more  than  $300.  At  a  later  date  the  Provm- 
cial  grant  to  a  superior  school  teacher  was  fixed 
at  $250.  The  total  amount  from  the  Province 
paid  to  superior  schools  in  1897  was  $12,553. 

The  Free  School  System.  The  failure  of  the 
voluntary  assessment  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
1858  and  the  continued  apathy  of  the  people 
in  many  parts  of  the  Province  in  regard  to  their 
duty  of  supplementing  by  local  effort  the  liberal 
allowances  made  by  the  Province  for  the  support 
of  schools,  led  the  Government  at  length  to 
see  the  necessity  of  a  more  stringent  educational 
measure.  In  the  Session  of  1871  the  Leader 
of  the  Government,  Hon.  George  E.  King  (now 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada)  introduced  into 
the  Legislature  and,  after  mature  deliberation, 
passed  into  law,  the  Act  known  as  "  The  Common 
Schools  Act,  1871."  By  this  Act  all  the  property 
of  the  country  was  made  subject  to  assessment 
for  the  support  of  non-sectarian  schools  made 
free  to  every  child  in  the  Province,  The  Act 
was  met  with  determined  opposition  by  two 
classes — the  numerous  class  who  for  manifest 
reasons  objected  to  direct  taxation,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  who  in  accordance  with  the 
time-honoured  policy  of  their  Church  regarded 
with  indignation  the  attempt  to  force  them  to  pay 
for  the  maintenance  of  schools  in  which  the  teach- 
ing of  religious  dogmas  was  strictly  prohibited. 
The  opposition  of  the  first  mentioned  class  showed 
itself  principally  by  obstructing  as  long  as  possible 
the  organization  of  school  districts  and,  after 
the  districts  were  organized  in  spite  of  opposition, 
in  refusing  to  vote  a  sufficient  amount  of  money 
to  maintain  efficient  schools.  This  kind  of 
opposition  is  not  unknown  after  the  lapse  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

For  several  years  the  Roman  Catholic  hostility 
to  the  Act  created  much  trouble  and  litigation. 
To  enumerate  the  various  methods  of  resistance, 
both  active  and  passive,  resorted  to  would  trans- 
gress the  limits  allowed  for  this  sketch.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  contention  was  carried  from 
Court  to   Court   in    Canada,   and   finally  to  the 
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Hritisli  Privy  Council,  with  the  result  that  the 
constitutionality  of  the  New  Brunswick  law  was 
affirmed  by  the  hij^hest  Court  in  the  Empire. 
The  passions  aroused  on  both  sides  by  this  un- 
happy controversy  culminated  in  a  few  cases  in 
lawless  violence,  and  even  in  the  destruction  of 
life.  At  length,  when  ths  opponents  of  the  Act 
had  exhausted  in  vain  every  legal  means  to  effect 
its  repeal,  a  compromise  was  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Legislature  in  the  Session  of  1875, 
whereby  the  local  Trustees  in  cities  and  towns 
were  permitted  to  lease  from  the  authorities  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  buildings  in 
which  the  separate  schools  had  up  to  that  time 
been  conducted,  to  open  public  schools  in  these 
buildings,  and  to  employ  as  teachers  in  such 
schools  Sisters  of  Charity  and  other  persons  hav- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  R.  C,  Clergy,  provided, 
however,  that  all  such  teachers  should  undergo 
examination  in  the  regular  way  as  to  their  quali- 
fications, and  receive  license  to  teach  from  the 
Board  of  Education.  As  a  matter  of  local 
arrangement  by  the  Boards  of  Trustees,  the 
Roman  Catholic  children  were  assigned  to  these 
schools.  It  was  clearly  understood  that  these 
schools  were  to  be  conducted  in  every  respect  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  that 
none  but  the  prescribed  text-books  should  be 
used,  and  that  during  the  school  hours  no  cate- 
chism or  other  dogmatic  religious  teaching  was  to 
be  imparted.  By  this  compromise  a  fair  degree 
of  harmony  was  restored,  and  no  serious  friction 
has  manifested  itself  in  any  of  the  larger  cities  or 
towns  during  the  twenty-three  years  which  have 
since  elapsed.  Peace  was,  however,  again  dis- 
turbed in  1890  by  events  which  occurred  at  the 
town  of  Bathurst,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester — 
the  county  in  which  serious  rioting,  attended  with 
loss  of  life,  had  occurred  in  1875  in  connection 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  ratepayers  of  the 
towa  of  Bathurst  are  Roman  Catholics,  a  majority 
of  thv.in  being  French-Acadians.  Until  1890  they 
had  maintained  their  own  Convent  schools,  while 
taxed  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  schools.  In  1890 
they  decided  to  avail  themselves  of  the  agreement 
of  1875,  and  their  schools,  under  the  conditions 
of  the   compromise,  became  a  charge  upon  the 


town,  and  upon  the  County  and  Provincial  school 
funds.  The  assessment  for  the  support  of  the 
schools  of  the  town  was  thereby  considerably  in- 
creased, and,  as  a  large  majority  of  the  people 
preferred  to  send  their  children  to  the  schools 
taught  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  the  other  schools 
were  comparatively  small,  and  it  was  found  diffi- 
cult to  grade  the  pupils  properly  without  employ- 
ing more  teachers  than  the  total  number  of  pupils 
seemed  to  warrant.  A  sharp  agitation  resulted 
which  extended  throughout  the  Province.  The 
compromise  of  1873  was  attacked  in  the  Legisla- 


The  Hon.  Geortre  E.  King. 

ture.  The  Government  after  investigation  of  the 
difficulties  appointed  Judge  Eraser,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  (afterwards  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
Province),  a  Commissioner  to  enquire  into  the 
alleged  grievances  of  the  Protestant  minority. 
After  an  exhaustive  enquiry  Judge  Eraser  reported 
adversely  to  the  claims  of  the  complainants. 
Meanwhile  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Orange  Asso- 
ciation instituted  an  action  in  the  Provincial 
Supreme  Court  against  the  Bathurst  School 
Board  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  legality  of 
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their  management  of  the  schools.  The  case  was 
tried  before  His  Honour  Mr.  Justice  Barker,  and 
awakened  great  interest  even  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Province.  In  a  singularly  clear  and  ex- 
haustive judgment  delivered  by  His  Honour  in 
March,  1896,  in  which  every  point  raised  by  the 
plaintiffs  was  carefully  discussed,  the  decision 
was  given  in  favour  of  the  Hoard  of  Trustees. 
Since  that  date  the  agitation,  which  had  continued 
for  more  than  five  years,  has  ceased.  Amend- 
ments have  been  made  to  the  School  Act  from 
time  to  time  as  the  experience  of  its  working 
seemed  to  demand  ;  but  in  all  essential  points 
the  law  in  operation  at  the  present  time  (1898) 
is  thai  of  1871.  A  brief  summary  of  its  chief 
provisions  is  here  given  : 

I.  Administration.  The   central   administrative 
authority  is  vested  in  the  Board  of  Education, 
which  consists  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the 
Members  of  the  Executive  Council,  the  Chancel- 
lor  of  the   Provincial   University  and  the  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Education.     The  Chief  Super- 
intendent is  the  secretary  and  executive  officer  of 
the  Board.     For  the  local  administration  of  the 
Act  the  Province  is  divided  into  School  Districts, 
of  which  there   are  about   1,700.     Each  of  the 
cities  and  incorporated  towns  is  organized  as  one 
District.     Each   District  has  a  Board  of  School 
Trustees,  to  which  important  duties  are  assigned. 
In  the  rural  Districts  and  villages  the  Board  of 
Trustees  consists  of  three  members  elected  by 
the  rate-payers,  in  annual  meeting  convened  ;  one 
Trustee  retires  each  year,  but  is  eligible  for  re- 
election.    The  school  meeting  also  determines  by 
vote  the  amount  which  shall  be  assessed  upon  the 
District  for  the  support  of  schools.     In  case  the 
school  meeting  fails  to  vote  the  necessary  sum, 
the    Board    of    Education    may    authorize    the 
Trustees  to  levy  and  collect  a  sufficient  sum  for 
all  necessary  purposes.     In  cities  and  incorpor- 
ated towns  the  Board  consists  of  at  least  seven 
members,  the  majority  appointed  by  the  City  or 
Town  Council,  the  rest  by  the  Governor-in-Coun- 
cil.     Two  members  of  the  Board  must  be  women. 
The  Trustees  have  the  power  to  employ  teachers 
and  dismiss  them  for  cause,  and  to  suspend  or 
dismiss  pupils.     They  have  the   custody  of  all 
school  property,  and  the  general  management  of 
school  business. 


2.  Finance.  The  funds  for  the  support  of  schools 
are  drawn  from  three  sources :  the  Provincial 
revenues,  the  County  School  Fund  and  the  Dis* 
trict  assessment.  The  present  annual  allowance 
to  teachers  of  common  schools  from  the  Provin- 
cial revenues  is  as  follows  : 

1898.         Male  Teachers.  Female  Teachers. 

1st  Class $135  00  1st  Class |ioo  00 

2nd      "    108  00  2nd      "  81  00 

3rd      "    81  00  3rd       "  63  00 

The  amounts  given  above  are  increased  one- 
third  to  teachers  employed  in  poor  districts. 
The  County  School  Fund  is  raised  by  assessment 
upon  the  county.  The  amount  equals  thirty 
cents  per  head  of  the  population  of  the  county. 
The  money  is  disbursed  among  the  School  Dis- 
tricts of  the  county  in  part  according  to  the 
number  of  teachers  employed,  and  in  part  in  pro- 
portion to  the  average  attendance  at  school.  The 
District  assessment  is  intended  to  supplement  the 
moneys  received  from  the  Province  and  county 
in  order  that  the  total  amount  may  be  sufficient 
to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  school.  The 
District  assessment  is  levied  partly  as  a  poll-tax 
of  one  dollar,  and  the  rest  upon  property  and 
income. 

3.  Qualification  of  Teachers.     Every  teacher  in 
the  public  schools  must  undergo  special  profes- 
sional training  before  receiving  a  license  to  teach. 
By  far  the  greater  number  attend  the   Provincial 
Normal  School  for  the  period  of  one  year.     Candi- 
dates for  the  teaching  profession  are   first   exam- 
ined as  to  their  scholarship  before  being  admitted 
to  the  Normal  School.     At  the  close  of  their  at- 
tendance at  the  Normal  School  they  are  subjected 
to  another  test  both  of  scholarship  and    profes- 
sional   attainments    by    independent    examiners 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education.     They  are 
classified  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  these 
examinations. 

4.  School  Inspection.  For  the  purpose  of  In- 
spectoral supervision  the  Province  is  divided  into 
six  Inspectoral  districts,  to  each  of  which  an  In- 
spector is  assigned  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  all 
schools  in  his  Inspectorate  at  least  once  each 
year,  and  the  ungraded  schools  twice  a  year.  The 
Inspectors  report  monthly  to  the  Chief  Superin- 
tendent. 

5.  Text-Books.     It  is  the  duty  of  the   Board  of 
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Education  to  prescribe  all  text-books,  and  no 
other  than  the  buoiis  prescribed  can  be  used  in 
any  of  the  public  schools. 

6.  Courses  of  Study.  Graded  courses  of  study 
are  prescribed  for  all  classes  of  public  schools. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  elementary  English  and 
mathematical  studies,  the  common  school  course 
includes  drawing,  singing,  health  lessons,  and  les- 
sons on  nature.  In  the  higher  grades  of  the  com- 
mon school  algebra,  geometry  and  Latin  are  com- 
menced. Thecoursesof  study  for  the  superior  and 
grammar  schools  are  an  extension  upward  of  the 
common  school  course,  with  the  addition  of  Greek 
and  French,  the  higher  mathematics,  chemistry 
and  physics,  botany  and  physiology. 

7.  Morals  and  AV/i>/'o«.  No  dogmatic  religious 
teaching  is  allowed  ;  but  the  teacher  may  (if  so 
disposed)  open  ihe  school  by  reading  a  portion 
of  the  Scripture,  and  repeating  the  Lord's 
Praj'er — provided,  however,  that  pupils  cannot  be 
required  to  be  present  at  these  religious  exercises 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  parents  or  guardians. 

Summary,    A  Provincial  School  for  Deaf  Mutes, 
supported  by  Provincial  and  County  Funds,  is 
established  at  Fredericton.     There  is  no  school 
for  the  blind  in  New  Brunswick,  but  an  arrange- 
ment has  been  made  by  which  blind  pupils  from 
New  Brunswick  are  admitted  to  a  School  for  the 
Blind  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  upon  the  payment 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  year  for  each 
pupil.     In  this  school  there  were  twenty-six  New 
Brunswick  pupils  in  1897.     Very  satisfactory  edu- 
cational progress  has  been  made  in  New  Bruns- 
wick since  the  enactment  of  the  Common  Schools 
Law  of  1871.     In  whatever  aspect  the  work  may 
be  viewed  the  results  are  gratifying  and  the  out- 
look is  hopeful.     Methods  of  teaching  have  greatly 
improved,  and  are  receiving  increased  attention 
from  year  to  year.     Severe  methods  of  school  dis- 
cipline have  been  abolished.     The  qualifications 
of  teachers  have   advanced,   both  in    regard   to 
scholarship  and  professional  training.  The  schools 
are  in   operation  for  a  much  greater  number  of 
days  each  year,  and  the  regularity  of  attendance 
of  pupils  has  greatly  increased.     Great  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  school  building  and 
equipments,  especially  in   the  cities  and  towns. 
New  schools  have  been  opened  in  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  Province  ;  so  that  there  is  now  scarcely 


a  pioneer  scttlcr-"nt  anywhere  with  half  a  dozen 
families  witho  s  public  school.      With    the 

extension  of  tl:  rk  and  the  multiplication  of 
schools  the  edUv..Mional  expenditure  has  propor- 
tionately increased.  With  a  population  at  last 
Census  of  321,263  and  a  total  revenue  for  the  year 
1897  of  less  than  $750,000,  New  Brunswick  con- 
tributed  directly  from   the   Provincial  Treasury 
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about  $200,000  for  educational  purposes.     The 
rate  of  progress  for  the  last  half-century  may  be 
gathered    from   the    following    figures  compiled 
from  the  Education  Reports  : 
'*"•  ropuiation.        ^;^;^l^ 

J48             582 

552  193,800  688 

i62  252,047  805 

J72  285,594  884 

J82  321.233  1,411 

^92  321,263  1,585 

^97  ^>7i7 

About  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
New  Brunswick  is  enrolled  in  the  public  schools; 
the  average  attendance  for  the  full  school  year  is 
about  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  enrolment. 


Year. 

Population. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

No.  of 
Teacher*. 

No.  of 
Pupils. 

1848 

582 

582 

17.903 

1852 

193,800 

688 

682 

18,591 

1862 

252,047 

805 

831 

28,229 

1872 

285.594 

884 

918 

39.837 

1882 

321.233 

1,411 

1.445 

52.667 

1892 

321,263 

1,585 

1,669 

60,786 

1897 

^<7i7 

1,829 

61,908 
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U.  J.  Mcleod,  Clilef  superintendent  in  Prince  Edward  Island. 


THK  general  supervision  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  Province  of  Prince  lid- 
ward  Island  is  vested  in  a  Board  of 
Education  composed  of  the  Chief  Super- 
intendent of  Education,  the  Principal  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  College  and  Normal  School,  the 
Members  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  two 
School  Inspectors.  The  interests  of  the  School 
DistVicts  are  in  the  hands  of  three  trustees  elected 
by  the  ratepayers  at  the  annual  meeting  for  a 
term  of  three  years,  one  retiring  each  year.  For 
the  year  ended  i8g6  there  were  466  school  dis- 
tricts, 464  schools,  and  570  school  departments  in 
the  Province,  with  an  enrolment  of  22,138  and  a 
daily  average  attendance  of  13,412,  or  60.58  per 
cent,  of  the  enrolment.  Although  there  is  a 
compulsory  clause  in  the  School  Laws,  it  has 
never  been  enforced ;  consequently  the  attend- 
ance is  entirely  voluntary. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  are  paid  from  the  Pro- 
vincial Treasury,  but  may  be  supplemented  by 
local  assessment,  in  which  case  the  Government 
pays  a  further  equal  amount  up  to  twenty-five 
dollars.  As  an  inducement  to  teachers  to  con- 
tinue in  the  profession,  a  small  bonus  is  paid  them 
after  a  service  of  five  years.  The  total  amount 
expended  by  the  Government  on  Education  for 
the  year  1896  was  $124,048.32,  by  the  people 
$34,798.99,  or  a  grand  total  of  $158,893.31.  The 
average  salaries  of  male  teachers  of  the  first  or 
highest  class  for  1896  was  $440 ;  of  female  teach- 
ers of  the  first  class,  $332 ;  of  male  teachers  of 
the  second  class,  $254;  of  female  teachers  of  the 
same  class,  $221 ;  of  male  teachers  of  the  third 
class,  $197;  of  female  of  the  same  class,  $150. 
Candidates  for  the  teaching  profession  must  hold 
certificates  based  on  examination  by  the  Board  of 
Education  and  on  at  least  five  months'  attendance 
at  the  Normal  School.  These  certificates  are  of 
tiiree    grades:    first,   second    and    third     class. 


For  1896  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the 
schools  of  the  Province  were  569,  divided  as 
follows : 

Clau  I.         Class  II.       Class  III. 

Male  Teachers 52  181  91 

Female  Teachers...         13  125  107 

65  306  198 

The  earliest  reference  made  to  Education  in  a 
public  way  is  found  in  a  paragraph  in  Governor 
I''anning's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  General 
Assenibly  of  the  Province  in  the  year  1790 — the 
thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third. 
It  reads  as  follows:  "Sensible  as  we  all  must  be 
of  the  rapid  improvement  of  the  agriculture,  the 
success  of  our  fisheries,  the  extension  of  com- 
m(*rce,  and  the  increase  of  our  inhabitants  in  this 
Island,  it  now  becomes  my  indispensable  duty  in 
obedience  to  His  Majesty's  Royal  Instructions, 
'to  recommend  to  you  the  expediency  of  entering 
upon  some  methods  for  the  erecting  and  maintain- 
ing of  schools  in  order  to  the  training  up  of 
youth  to  reading  and  to  the  necessary  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  religion  and  virtue.'  To  those 
who  are  parents,  I  am  confident  little  need  be 
said  in  order  to  impress  upon  your  minds  the 
importance  of  this  duty  to  the  rising  generation, 
for  upon  your  conduct  upon  this  occasion  it  mTy 
possibly  depend  whether  the  child  of  thy  bosom 
shall  be  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  thyself,  a  useful 
or  a  worthless  member  of  the  community.  Give 
him,  then,  early  instruction  and  while  he  is 
young,  season  his  mind  with  the  maxims  of 
virtue,  teach  him  science  and  his  life  will  be 
useful,  teach  him  religion  and  his  death  shall  be 
happy." 

Notwithstanding  the  fervency  of  this  appeal, 
nothing  was  done  by  the  Legislature  until  1825 — 
thirty-five  years  after — when  the  first  Education 
Act  was  put  on  the  statutes  of  the  Province.     The 
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Government  by  this  Act  luulortook  to  pay  one- 
sixth  o(  the  teachers'  salaries;  it  also  granted 
fifty  pounds  to  each  County  as  salary  for  a 
Grammar  Master.  This  Act  continued  in  force 
for  four  years,  and  was  renewed  and  amended 
several  times  until  185^,  when  the  famous  "  I'ree 
Education  Act  "  was  passed,  under  which  the 
salaries  of  teachers  were  paid  almost  entirely 
from  the  Provincial  Treasury.  The  stimulus  thus 
^'iven  to  education  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Provincial  Normal  School  in  1856,  and  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  College  in  i860.  From 
i860  until  1877  very  little  was  effected  in  the  way 
of  le|;[islation  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools, 
although  the  administration  was  very  effective 
during  that  period.  In  1S77  the  Public  Schools' 
Act  was  passed,  which  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Department  of  Education,  and  intro- 
duced into  our  Public  School  system  many  of  the 
most  approved  principles  and  most  modern 
methods  of  other  countries.  In  1879  the  College 
and  Normal  School  were  amalgamated,  and 
women  were  admitted  for  the  first  time  into  the 
former  institution.  Many  improvements  in  the 
administration  of  the  educational  affairs  of  the 
Island,  for  the  advancement  and  encouragement 
of  the  teachers,  and  for  the  grading  of  the  differ- 
ent schools,  have  been  introduced  since  1879,  and 
are  now  beginning  to  be  in  effective  operation. 
The  effects  of  the  different  changes  and  legislative 
enactments  will  best  be  indicated  by  giving  the 
statistics  for  each  decade  since  1841 : 

Schooli.  Pupitf. 

184I 121  4,356 

1851 IJ5  5,j66 

1852  Free  Education  Act  passed. 
1856  Normal  School  established. 
i860  Prince  of  Wales  College  opened 


Populalion  of 
Province. 

47.034 
66,457 


ScbooU. 


Popu'ation  of 
Province. 


81,000 
94,021 


Pupilt. 

1861 302  12,102 

I87I 381  15.795 

1877  Public  Schools'  Act  passed. 

1879  College  opened  to  women. 

1879  College  and  Normal  School  amalgamated. 

Population  o( 
Schooli.  Pupils.  Province. 

1881 486      21,601       108,981 

189I 531       2.?, 138      110,078 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  statistics  here 
given  that  during  the  period  previous  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Free  Education  Act  not  more 


than  one  in  twelve  of  the  population  attended 
Rchool.  From  the  period  between  the  passing  of 
the  Free  Education  Act,  1852,  and  the  enactment 
of  the  Public  School  laws  of  1877,  the  attendance 
was  one  in  six  of  the  population.  Under  the 
Public  Schools'  Act  of  1877  and  its  amendments, 
the  attendance  was  one  in  four.  In  the  above 
statement  the  departments  are  counted  as  separ- 
ate schools.  The  Prince  of  Wales  College,  which 
includes  the  Normal  School,  is  situated  in  Char- 
lottetown,  and  its  staff  consists  of  a  principal  and 
four  professors.     Attached  to  it  as  an  adjunct  to 
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the  Normal  Department  is  the  Model  School  with 
two  teachers. 

In  addition  to  these  public  sources  of  educa- 
tion, there  are  in  connection  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  Saint  Dunstan's  College  in  the 
vicinity  of  Charlottetown,  two  Convent  schools 
within  the  city,  and  several  others  located  in  var- 
ious parts  of  the  Island.  In  all  these  both  board- 
ers and  day  scholars  are  received.  St.  Peter's 
School,  in  connection  with  the  English  Church  of 
that  name,  also  gives  means  of  tuition  to  children 
whose  parents  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  same. 
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HISTORY  AND  CONDITION  OF  EDUCATION  IN  MANITOBA 


IV 


THE  REV.  PROFESSOR  GEORGE  BRYCE,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Meinbtr  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  Manitoba. 


Tim  liefitHninffs  of  liducation.  The  Colony 
founded  by  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  in  1812, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Red  Kiwr  of  the 
North,  wus  the  nucleus  of  the  Province 
of  Manitoba.  It  was  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the 
noble  founder  to  provide  for  his  people  full  educa- 
tional and  religious  advantages.  He  recognized, 
on  his  visit  to  Red  River,  in  1817,  the  nued  of 
these  opportunities  for  Protestants  and  Catholics 
alike.  On  the  Earl  of  Selkirk's  return  to  Eng- 
land, he  took  steps  to  provide  his  Colonists  with 
the  promised  facilities.  Before  going  to  France 
in  i8ig  (whither,  indeed,  he  went  to  did),  he  gave 
orders  for  the  despatch  of  a  Protestant  clergyman 
to  the  English-speaking  part  of  his  Colony,  hav- 
ing previously  set  apart  land  for  a  church  and 
schools.  In  1820,  a  school-house,  which  served 
alike  for  religious  and  educational  purposes,  was 
erected  among  the  Scottish  settlers.  This  was 
built  upon  a  site  now  included  within  the  limits 
of  the  City  of  Winnipeg. 

Not  earlier  in  design,  though  earlier  in  execu- 
tion, was  the  purpose  of  Lord  Selkirk  to  provide 
for  service  and  teachin,,  among  his  Roman  Cath- 
olic Colonists.  Through  his  efforts  in  Montreal, 
a  distinguished  French-Canadian  priest,  known 
afterwards  as  Bishop  Provencher,  journeyed  to 
Red  River.  As  early  as  1.S18,  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic mission  at  St.  Boniface,  on  Red  River, 
opposite  Winnipeg,  was  begun,  and  beside  it  rose 
a  school.  At  this  school  shortly  after,  we  are 
told,  there  were  pupils  in  the  "  Humanities." 
The  Catholic  Church,  up  to  the  time  of  the  trans- 
fer to  Canada  in  1870,  confined  its  attention 
chiefly  to  the  Indians  and  the  Indian  Half-breeds 
of  French  origin.  Since  that  ♦ime  schools  and 
convents  have  been  erected  and  maintained  in  a 
considerable  number  of  places  throughout  Mani- 
toba and  the  North-West  Territories.    The  school 


at  St.  Boniface  has  now  become  the  College  of 
St.  Boniface. 

In  the  year  1835,  the  Red  River  Settlement 
was  organized  under  the  name  of  the  "  District 
of  Assiniboia."    The  territory  was  placed  under 
the  rule  of  a  Council  appointed  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.     There  seems  to  have  been  little 
public  provision  lor  schools  made  by  this  govern- 
ment.    Each  church  erected  had   by  its  side  a 
school    under    the    control    of   the   missionary. 
There  was  no  system  of  taxation  in  vogue,  but 
the  school  was  sustained  by  private  subscription, 
or  by  grants   from  the  Missionary  Societies  in 
England.     In  the  District  of  Assiniboia  in  1870, 
there  were,  in  all,  some  12,000  people,  viz.,  5,000 
French  Half-breeds,  5,000  English-speaking  Half- 
breeds  (largely  of  Orcadian  descent),  and  2,000 
whites.     The  population  of  different  origins  seems 
to  have  segregated  into  parishes.     In  the  French 
Half-breed  parishes  a  few  schools  were  founded. 
In    1870,    there    were   fourteen   schools  in   the 
English-speaking  Half-breed  parishes  under  the 
Church  of  England,  and  two  schools  under  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  parishes  belonging  to 
the  white    descendants  of   the   original   Selkirk 
Colonists. 

As  early  as  1833  a  Scottish  teacher,  John  Mc- 
Callum,  came  out  to  Red  River  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Rev.  David  Jones,  Chaplain  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  for  the  purpose  of 
'•  founding  a  Boarding  School  for  the  children  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Officers  and  others"  near  Fort 
Garry.  The  school  was  soon  begun  and  in  1844 
it  had  become  so  important  as  to  draw  forth  the 
commendation  of  Dr.  Mountain,  Bishop  of  Mon- 
treal, who  at  that  time  visited  the  Red  River 
Settlement.  Amidst  difficulties  it  existed  till  1855. 
After  a  period  of  decline  it  was  re-organizeii  in 
1866  by  the  present  Archbishop  of  Rupert's  Land, 
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and  is  the  St.  John's  Cullo(;e  of  to-«hiy.  Just  ns 
the  riilu  of  the  Iliuliiun's  H.iy  Coiiipuiiy  w.is  pass- 
ini;  away,  tlic  parish  of  the  Scottish  settlers  at 
KildoiiiiM  receivetl  n  strong  educational  inipiilse, 
niid  by  the  friends  of  the  school,  with  the  aid  of 
assistance  from  Canada,  steps  were  taken  to  form 
a  Presbyterian  Colle>»e.  Thus,  third  in  time  of 
the  colleges  in  the  country,  Manitoba  College  was 
bc^un  in  1871. 

2.  The  I'irst  Public  School  Laiv,  The  cstabHsh- 
ment  of  a  Government  bv  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
in  the  newly  creati-d  Province  of  Manitoba,  took 
place  in  the  year  1.S71.  In  that  year,  at  the  first 
meeting  of  its  Legislature,  the  Province  obtained 
its  first  School  Act,  the  germ  of  the  Public  School 
system.  The  leading  provisions  of  this  Act  were 
as  follows ; — 

1.  That  a  joint  Board,  half  Protestant,  the  other 
half  Catholic,  should  have  control  of  common 
school  education. 

2.  The  management  of  the  Protestant  Schools 
was  given  entirely  to  the  Protestant  Section  ;  that 
of  the  Catholic  Schools  to  the  Catholic  Section. 

3.  The  formation  of  School  Districts  was  effect- 
ed by  the  Board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Gov- 
ernor-in-Council. 

4.  The  mode  of  support  of  the  school,  whether 
by  private  subscription  or  taxation,  was  left  to  be 
decided  by  each  district. 

5.  The  Examination  and  Licensing  of  itsTeach- 
ers  belonged  to  each  Section. 

6.  A  Government  grant  was  given  to  the  Board 
and  divided  proportionally  between  the  two  Sec- 
tions; and,  after  the  payment  by  each  Section  of 
a  sum  not  exceeding  $600  to  the  Secretary  or 
Superintendents  of  Schools,  the  amount  belonging 
to  each  Section  was  to  be  divided  amongst  its 
schools. 

The  system  thus  founded  was  much  developed 
in  an  Act  passed  in  1873.  This  gave  the  power 
to  any  ratepayer  to  choose  the  school  he  wished 
to  support,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant.  The 
duties  of  all  ofHcers  were  defined  ;  taxation  was 
made  compulsory  ;  and  machinery  established  for 
collecting  taxe".  In  1876,  a  considerable  modifi- 
cation of  the  School  Law  took  place  in  the  new 
Act  passed  in  that  year  relating  to  cities  and  towns. 
From  this  amended  Act  of  1876,  the  prosperity  of 
the  earlier  school  system  in  Manitoba  may  be  said 


to  have  s|)rung.  It  enabled  the  cities  and  towns  to 
establish  good  schools,  and  thus  acted  beneficially 
on  all  the  schools  of  the  Province.  Provision  was 
made  of  a  more  perfect  kind  by  this  Act  for  the 
issue  of  debentures  by  school  districts,  thus  en- 
abling them  to  erect  suitable  school  buildings. 
The  Acts  were  umendtid  and  extended  in  the 
years  1S82,  1883,  and  1884,  but  the  Act  of  1876 
was  the  virtual  establishment  of  the  form  of 
school  provision  in  vogue  up  to  1890. 

3.  The  Present  Law.  On  the  passing  of  the 
School  Act  of  1871  strong  opposition  was  shown 
to  the  division  of  the  school  system  into  two  sec- 
tions— Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic.  A  few 
years  afterwards  agitation  on  the  matter  arose  in 
the  Province,  and  on  Oct.  6th,  1876,  the  Protestant 
Section  of  the  Board  of  Education  passed  a  series 
of  resolutions  demanding  the  doing  away  of  Sepa- 
rate Schools.  A  re-constitution  of  the  Board  by 
the  Provincial  Government  of  the  day  postponed 
the  question  for  a  number  of  years.  In  time, 
however,  a  new  agitation  arose,  and  in  i8go  the 
Greenway-Martin  Government  passed  the  cele- 
brated Acts  which  are  still,  with  slight  amend- 
ment, in  force. 

Under  these  the  administration  of  Public  School 
matters  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  Provincial 
Cabinet  of  five  members  form  what  is  known  as 
the  Department  of  Education.  This  Department 
ap|)oints  all  Inspectors,  teachers  in  the  Normal 
Schools  and  directors  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  as 
well  as  fixes  and  pays  their  salaries.  It  also  makes 
regulations  on  all  financial  matters,  obtains  reports 
from  the  schools,  administers  the  Government 
grant,  approves  of  all  school  debentures,  and  does 
all  Executive  work  required  by  the  Advisory 
Board.  The  Advisory  Board  is  an  independent 
body  of  seven  or  nine  members,  made  up  of  four 
or  six  appointees  of  the  Government,  two  repre- 
sentatives elected  by  the  teachers  of  the  Province, 
and  a  representative  chosen  by  the  University  of 
Manitoba.  The  Advisory  Board  makes  regula- 
tions for  the  arrangement  and  requisites  of  school 
premises,  authorizes  all  text-books,  determines 
the  qualifications  of  teachers  and  inspectors,  fixes 
the  standard  for  admission  to  the  high  schools, 
appoints  all  examiners,  makes  regulations  for 
classification,  organization,  and  government  of 
Normal  and  all  public  schools,  and  prescribes  the 
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form  of  rfliKiotis  exercises.  Thus  the  Advisory 
liourd  i.s  a  Cointnittcu  oi  I'Mucationul  experts, 
while  thu  Department  of  JCduciUioti  carriut  out  all 
I'.xcciitivo  wiirk  required  in  educational  matters. 
'!'hn»  far,  at  thu  end  of  Huven  years,  the  plan 
hero  outlined  has  vvorkeil  smoothly  and  success- 
fully. 

Both  primary  and  secondary  schools  arc  counted 
as  puhlic  schools,  thu  huter  Irmii^  known  in  thu 
tliree  ci-ntres  of  Winnipeg,  Mrandoti,  and  l'ortaj(u 
I.a  Prairie  as  coIlef,'iat«  institutes.  A  class  of 
schools   numbering   butwueti   twenty   and    thirty 


The  Hon  Joseph  Martin. 

found  in  the  small  towns  of  Manitoba  is  known 
as  intermediate  schools.  These  are  required  to 
have  graded  classes,  (Principal  holding  a  first-class 
certificate)  and  they  receive  an  extra  grant  from 
the  Department.  They  are  found  very  useful  in 
satisfying  the  localities  with  a  higher  English 
school,  and  in  checking  the  ambitious  desire  of 
small  places  for  a  weak  and  inefificient  classical 
school.  For  the  supervision  of  the  public  schools 
Inspectors   are  appointed.      For  the    collegiate 


institutes  theru  are  two  (lommisiioners  or  Insper- 
tors.  Thu  intcrmediato  and  ordinary  schools 
uru  inspected  by  local  Inspector*,  who  devotu 
their  whole  time  to  this  work.  Thu  I'rovincu  is 
divided  into  six  Inspectorates.  The  City  of 
Winnipeg  has  an  Inspector  of  its  own  who  is 
known  as  Superintendent  of  S<:houls.  There  is 
an  Inspector  of  French  Schools  and  another  of 
(ierman  Schools. 

4.  Or^ani.:ation  of  Districts.  The  [)olicy  of  thu 
Manitoba  system  is  to  decentralize  tu  as  largu  an 
extent  as  is  consistent  with  thu  efficiency  of  thu 
schools.  Provision  is  made  for  the  establishment 
of  local  school  districts.  School  districts  aru 
formed  by  councils  of  the  several  municipalities. 
No  district  can  be  formed  unless  there  aru  ten 
children  of  school  age  within  its  bounds,  and  no 
school  district  may  contain  more  than  twenty 
scpiare  miles.  In  case  any  ratepayer  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  formation  in  his  school  district  hu  has  the 
right  to  appeal  to  the  County  Judge.  School  agu 
for  children  is  fixed  between  five  and  sixteen  in 
rural  municipalities,  and  between  six  and  sixtuun 
in  cities,  towns  and  villages. 

The  Board  of  School  Trustees  consists  of  three 
in  rural  municipalities,  elected  for  three  years,  one 
retiring  each  year.     In  cities  and  towns  there  are 
two  Trustees  for  each  ward  into  which  the  munici- 
pality is  divided.    The  powers  of  the    trustees 
aru  large.      While  each  school  receives  $20.00 
a  month  from  the  municipality  to  which  it  belongs, 
the  Trustees  may  lay  an  additional  tax  on  the 
school  district.      The  subsidy  for  each  school,  or 
room  in  a  graded  school,  given  by  the  Depart- 
ment is  $130  a  year.     The  Department  gives  a 
liberal  subsidy,  in    addition,    to  the    collegiate 
institutes.    The  Trustees  have  power  to  authorize 
or  refuse  to  use  the  religious  exercises  prescribed 
by  the  Advisory  Board.     Under  an  amendment 
to  the  Act,  passed  •  in  1897,  a  clergyman  of  any 
Denomination  may  give  religious  teaching  to  those 
of  his  own  faith  for  the  last  half  hour  of  the  school 
day.  Compulsory  education  is  not  provided  under 
the  Act  of  1890. 

5.  Teachers  and  Certificates.  Certificates  are 
given  under  the  regulations  of  the  Advisory  Board, 
as  Collegiate,  Collegiate-Assistant,  Specialist, 
and  Public  School.  These  three  grades  are 
termed  I.,  II.  and   III.  Class.     Each  certificate 
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may  be  non-professional.  No  certificates  are 
accepted  in  Manitoba  from  outside  Provinces 
except  those  of  the  North-West  Territories.  The 
B.  A.  degree  frtin  any  University  in  the 
British  Dominions  is,  however,  received  for  col- 
legiate schools,  and  for  first  class,  grade  A.,  non- 
professior.al,  in  the  public  schools.  Non-profes- 
sional certificates  are  given  as  the  result  of  a 
written  examination  held  annually  in  July. 

The  subjects  of  the  Firs*  Class,  grade  B.,  cer- 
tificates are  writing  and  spelling;  selected  Eng- 
lish poetical  and  prose  literature  with  rhetoric 
and  composition  ;  history  of  the  English  lan- 
•3[uage;  history  of  English  literature  ;  English  and 
Canadian  history;  algebra  to  end  of  progressions; 
Euclid,  Books  I. -IV,  and  Definitions  of  V., 
and  selected  propositions  of  VI. ;  trigonometry, 
geography,  physiology,  and  chemistry.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  Second  Class  are  reading  and  orthoepy; 
writing  and  spelling ;  selections  from  English 
poetical  and  prose  literature ;  composition  from 
models ;  English  grammar  and  rhetoric ;  Eng- 
lish, Roman,  Greek  and  Canadian  history;  arith- 
r,  'c,  algebra,  including  quadratic  equations; 
i".n.  id.  Books  I.,  II.,  III. ;  book-keeping,  geogra- 
piiy,  botany,  physics  and  agriculture.  The  sub- 
jects for  Third  Class  are  readinj^  and  orthoepy  ; 
writing  and  spelling;  English  grammar;  compo- 
sition from  models  ;  rhetoric  selections  from  poet- 
ical literature ;  Canadian  and  English  history ; 
arithmetic,  algebra.  Including  simple  equations; 
Euclid,  Book  I.  with  exercises ;  book-keeping, 
geography,  botany,  agriculture  and  physiology — 
includmg  temperance  instruction. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  in  this  connection  that  a 
most  successful  reciprocal  arrangement  has  been 
made  between  the  Advisory  Board  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Manitoba.  The  Advisory  Board  ac. 
cepts  for  ''.  non-professional  second  class  certifi- 
cate th'j  preliminary  or  Entrance  examination  into 
the  University ;  and  for  a  non-professional  first 
class  grade  B.  certificate,  the  previous  or  first 
year  examination  (50  per  cent,  standing)  cf  the 
University.  The  University  in  return  accepts  for 
its  preliminary  and  previous  examinations  the 
second  and  first  class  certificates,  on  condition  of 
the  candidate  passing  in  Latin  and  another  lan- 
guage. This  compact  has  worked  most  benefi- 
cially to  both  parties. 


The  examinations  for  teachers,  which  extend 
over  a  week,  are  conducted  in  all  collegiate  and 
intermediate  schools  throughout  the  Province, 
on  papers  prepared  by  a  Central  Board  of  Exam- 
iners, and  the  answers  are  read  in  the  Govern- 
ment Legislative  Chamber,  Winnipeg,  by  a  Board 
of  forty  of  the  leading  Educationists  of  the 
Province.  No  teacher  is  allovvc'  to  teach  in 
Manitoba  Public  Schools  who  has  not  attended 
a  Normal  School  session  in  the  Provir  j,  and 
successfully  passed  the  requirements,  including 
practice.     The  sessions  are  of  two  kinds  :  (1)  The 
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first  and  second  Normal  sessions  held  in  Winni- 
peg, extending  over  four  and  a  half  months  and 
u  ing  for  practice  both  the  Winnipeg  schools; 
(2)  Locil  Normal  Schools  for  third  class  teachers, 
which  are  conducted  at  some  five  or  six  points  in 
the  Province.  The  sessions  extend  over  ten 
weeks,  and  are  under  the  charge  of  the  Inspectors 
wth  capable  assistants.  Local  institutes  of  a  few 
da)S  each  are  held  each  year  at  various  places  in 
the  Province.     At  the  close  of  the  Normal  Scliool 
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sessions,  written  examinations  are  required,  and 
reports  are  also  sent  into  the  Advisory  Hoard  of 
the  teaching  ability  of  the  candidates.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  first  class  professional  examination 
are:  Rosenkrantz'  Philosophy  of  Education; 
Sully's  Psychology ;  Jevon's  Logic  ;  Reports  of 
Committee  of  Ten  and  correlation  of  studies; 
lectures,  school  organization,  school  management, 
drill,  music,  drawing.  Public  Schools  Act,  Regu- 
lations of  Department  and  of  Advisory  Board. 
The  subjects  of  the  second  class  examination  are  : 
White's  Pedagogy;  Report  on  Correlation ;  Lec- 
tures ;  Teaching  each  subject  in  School  curricu- 
lum ;  drill,  music,  drawing.  Browning's  Theories, 
and  Quick's  Educational  Reformers.  The  subjects 
of  the  third  class  professional  examination  are : 
Method  of  teaching  subjects  on  curriculum ; 
school  organization  and  management ;  duties  of 
teachers  and  pupils ;  drill,  Public  Schools  Act,  and 
Blaikie's  "Sound  Bodies." 

6.  Statistics  and  Revetiue.  The  population  of 
Manitoba  is  estimuted  (1898)  at  about  220,000. 
There  are  at  present  843  schools  or  districts 
(1,068  departments)  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Education.  The  teachers  are,  in 
number,  590  males  and  563  females.  According 
to  the  Report  of  1896,  there  were  in  attendance 
at  the  Public  Schools  37,987  pupils.  On  account 
of  the  sparseness  of  settlement,  a  large  number 
of  the  schools  of  Manitoba  are  only  maintained 
for  six  or  eight  months  in  the  year.  The  relative 
number  of  such  schools  is,  however,  decreasing 
from  year  to  year.  The  desire  for  education  is 
very  strong  among  the  scattered  settlers  of  Mani- 
toba. There  are  great  sacrifices  made  to  obtain 
the  advantages  of  education,  and  probably  no 
new  Province  or  State  on  the  American  continent 
has  been  more  successful  in  spreading  the  advan- 
tages of  education  generally  over  its  population. 

As  to  Secondary  Education,  the  three  collegi- 
ate institutes  already   mentioned   in  Winnipeg, 


Portage  La  Prairie  and  Brandon  are  well  sus- 
tained and  have  a  large  attendance.  Flie  follow- 
ing is  the  attendance  at  these  three  lichools  for 
1897:  Winnipeg,  541;  Portage  La  Prairie,  120; 
Brandon,  240.  In  addition  to  these,  students  for 
entrance  to  the  University  are  prepared  by  the 
preparatory  departments  of  the  several  Colleges 
and  by  St.  Mary's  (Roman  Catholic)  Academy. 
Matriculation  examinations  are  held  for  the 
Entrance  examination  to  Manitoba  University, 
not  only  in  Winnipeg,  but  also  in  Portage  La 
Prairie  and  Brandon  in  Manitoba,  as  well  as  at 
Regma  and  Calgary  in  the  North  West  Territories. 
The  Provincial  j^rant  for  Public  Schools  for  1897 
was  $180,000.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  num- 
ber of  schools  given  for  occasional  years  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Public  School  system  up  to 
1890 : 

«  Protestant  Catholic 

"'■'•  Schools.  Schools. 

1877 16  17 

1874 22  21 

1882 122 

1883 380  45 

1886 430  66 

1890 628  91 

Since  i890,under  the  new  and  undenominational 
Public  School  system,  the  progress  has  been 
marked.  In  1891  there  were  774  schools ;  in 
1893,  876;  in  1895,  956;  and  in  1897,  1018. 
The  local  taxation  for  Public  Schools  for  1896 
was  $472,039.00,  and  the  total  amount  expended 
for  Public  Schools  was  $810,912.00  which  includ- 
ed sums  for  school  buildings.  The  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment administration  in  1897  was  $3,989.78. 
The  Public  Schools  of  Winnipeg  in  1897  gave 
employment  to  100  teachers.  There  are  16  sep- 
arate buildings  in  different  parts  of  the  city  (a 
few  rooms  also  being  rented)used  as  school-houses. 
The  total  city  attendance  in  1897  was  3341  boys 
and  3302  girls. 
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R.  E.  GOSNELL,  Legislative  Librarian,  Victoria,  B.C. 


THE  Educational  system  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, as  at  present  developed,  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  best  features  of  the 
systems  of  the  other  Provinces,  which 
are  all  more  or  less  homogeneous.  It  is  quite  a 
coincidence  that  two  Provinces  of  the  Dominion 
so  widely  separated  as  British  Columbia  and  New 
Brunswick  should  in  the  same  year,  1872,  have 
adopted  a  Free  School  Act,  both  in  some  measure 
modelled  after  a  similar  Act  passed  in  Ontario  as 
early  as  the  year  7:846,  but  which  was  subsequently 
changed  and  amended  before  being  brought  into 
satisfactory  shape. 

In  1855  the  Hon.  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
established  free  Public  Schools  on  Vancouver 
Island.  For  several  years  these  schools  on  the 
Island  supplied  the  educationol  needs  of  the 
community,  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  at  that 
period  were  limited.  In  1865  a  free  school  sys- 
tem was  established  by  the  Vancouver  House  of 
Assembjj-,  and  the  sum  of  $10,000  set  apart  as  a 
school  fund  for  that  year.  When  the  union  of 
the  Colonies  of  Vancouver  Island  and  British 
Columbia  was  effected  in  1868,  the  free  school 
system  above  referred  to  was  virtually  dead,  and 
school  matters  throughout  the  Province  generally 
continued  in  a  most  crude  and  unsatisfactory 
condition  until  1872. 

The  Educational  system  in  tnis  Province,  as 
established  by  the  Public  School  Act  of  1872,  was 
administered  by  a  Board  of  Education,  composed 
of  "  six  fit  and  proper  persons "  appointed  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council,  and  presided 
over  by  the  Superintendent  of  Education.  After 
the  abolition  of  this  Board  by  the  Public  School 
Act  of  1879,  its  chief  powers  and  duties  were 
transferred  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Coun- 
cil ;  and  more  complete  control  over  local  school 
matters  was  given  the  Boards  of  Trustees — nota- 
bly the  power  of  appointment  and  dismissal  of 


teachers  formerly  held  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion ;  and  a  system  of  monthly  reports  of  the 
attendance,  etc.,  for  each  school  was  instituted, 
the  teacher  being  required  to  supply  the  Minister 
of  Education  and  the  Trustees  with  monthly  in- 
formation in  all  matters  pertaining  to  his  school. 
By  the  Public  School  Act  of  1891,  which  involved 
a  somewhat  radical  departure,  the  members  of  the 
E.xecutive  Council  are  created  a  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  with  power  to  create  school  districts, 
provided,  as  amended  in  1896,  that  no  school 
district  shall  be  created  wherein  there  shall  not 
be  at  least  twenty  children  of  school  age — be- 
tween six  and  sixteen  years.  This  Council  is 
empowered  to  grant  such  sum  or  sums  of  money 
as  may  be  required  to  pay  the  salary  of  the 
teacher  in  such  district;  in  rural  districts  to  de- 
fray the  cost  of  erecting  school-houses ;  to  ap- 
point a  Board  of  Examiners  to  examine  teachers 
and  grant  certificates;  to  appoint  Inspectors  of 
public  schools;  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  conduct  of  public  schools;  to  prescribe 
the  duties  of  teachers ;  to  determine  the  subjects 
and  percentage  required  for  teachers'  certificates; 
to  prescribe  a  uniform  system  of  text-books,  as  well 
as  the  courses  and  standardofstudy  for  schools;  to 
establish  a  Normal  School,  and  make  regulations 
for  its  conduct  and  management ;  to  establish 
high  schools,  where  the  higher  branches  may  be 
taught,  and  to  cancel  or  suspend  for  cause  the 
certificates  of  any  teacher. 

The  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Educational 
Department  is  the  Minister  of  Education,  who  is 
assisted  by  the  Superintendent  of  Education.  To 
the  latter  official  are  committed,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  inspectors  and 
schools  ;  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the 
School  Act  and  the  regulations  and  decisions  of 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction;  the  organiz- 
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ing  of  Teachers'  Institutions,  and  the  granting  of 
tempornrv  certificates  (countersigned  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary);  the  preparation  of  an  annual 
report  of  the  condition  of  the  Public  Schools,  and 
the  closing  of  schools  when  the  average  attend- 
ance falls  below  ten ;  and  the  preparation  of  suit- 
able forms  for  making  all  reports  required  under 
the  Act. 

From  the  introduction  of  the  Public  School 
system  until  1888  the  whole  cost  of  maintaining 
the  school  machinery  was  paid  directly  from  the 
Provincial  Treasury.     Since  that  time  the  muni- 
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cipal  corporations  of  the  various  cities  of  the 
Province,  four  only  being  included,  have  been  re- 
quired to  bear  more  and  more  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion within  their  respective  limits,  until  at  the 
present  time  the  Provincial  aid  to  these  corpora- 
tions on  account  of  education  consists  of  a  per 
crt/)i/a  allowance  of  $10  per  head,  based  on  the 
actual  average  attendance,  all  expenses  being 
borne  by  the  cities.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers 
outside  of  the  four  cities  and  those  of  the  various 
officials  of  the  Department  are  fixed  and  voted 


each  year  by  the  Legislature.  The  liberality  with 
which  Education  is  provided  for  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that,  wherever  outside  the  limits  of  the 
cities  there  are  twenty  children  of  school  age 
within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles — known  as  a  school 
district — a  school-house  is  built,  the  salary  of  the 
teacher  paid,  and  the  incidental  expenditure  borne 
by  the  Province.  For  all  purposes  during  the 
year  1895-6  the  cost  of  education  to  the  Province 
was  $234,335.04  and  to  the  cities  $91,511.93,  or 
$325,846.84  in  all.  The  following  are  the  chief 
figures  in  this  connection  : 

Total  V.'.lup  School  Property,  Rural  Districts $293,845  00 

'              "            "        Victoria  City 296,25000 

"             "             '•        Vancouver  City 299,30000 

"             "             "         New  Westminster 56,50000 

"             "            "        Nanaimo  City   35>J99  00 

Total  Value  School  Property,  in  Province 8981,294  00 

E.KI'ENDITURE,     IS95  96. 

Total  Expenditure,  Education,  all  purposes,  Govern- 
ment     S234.33S  04 

Total  Expenditure,  Education,  all  purposes,  Victoria.       50,182  69 
"             "            "            "               Vancouver.       51,050  62 
"             "            "            "               New  West- 
minster        18,178  04 

Total  Expenditure,  Education,  all  puipo'es,  Nanaimo 

City 19.973  42 

«373.7i9  81 

Per  capita  Grant  to  cities 8  47, 87?  97 

Net  expenditure  in  Province 325  S46  84 

Averge  daily  attendance 9.25S 

Abstract  of  Attbndanxe,  iS95-96. 

No.  of  pupils  enrolled 14  460 

No.  of  boys  enrolled 7i437 

No.  of  girls  enrolled  . .    7i023 

Average  actual  daily  attendance 9.255 

No.  of  High  School  pupils 460 

Average  daily  attendance 28S 

•'             "         "           cities 5492 

rural 3,475 

E.\PENI)ITURE  TO  DATE. 

Government.  Cities.  Total. 

Education  proper 92,146,115  00  8500,000  00  82,646,115  OO 

Construction,repairs,elc.     402,480  03    200,000  00       602,480  00 


To  total 82,5,»8,595  00  87oo,-xx3  00  83.248,595  00 

Less  Government  Grant  to  cities  since  1891 225,000  00 


Net  to  date $3,023  595  00 

The  various  schools  embraced  in  the  system  are 
spoken  of  as  common,  graded,  and  high  schools. 
These  schools  are   free   and  are  conducted   on 
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strictly  secular  and  non-sectarian  principles.  It 
is  enjoined  upon  all  teachers  that  the  highest 
morality  shall  be  inculcated,  but  that  no  religious 
dogma  or  creed  shall  be  taught.  The  Lord's 
Prayer  may  be  used  at  the  opening  and  closing  of 
schools.  There  are  at  present  (i8g8)  in  opera- 
tion 202  rural  schools,  22  graded  schools  (includ- 
ing ward  schools)  and  4  high  schools.  Total 
number  of  teachers  employed  in  rural  schools, 
238  ;  in  graded  schools,  118  ;  in  high  schools,  12. 
The  course  of  study  in  rural  and  graded  schools 
embraces  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  composition,  history  (English  and  Can- 
adian),geography  and  physiology  (anatomy,  phys- 
iology, hygiene  and  agriculture).  In  addition  to 
the  above  the  following  subjects  may  be  taught : 
Book-keeping,  mensuration,  geometry,  drawing, 
algebra,  temperance,  music,  needlework  and  calis- 
thenics. 

The  management  of  schools  in  rural  districts 
is  entrusted  to  a  Board  of  three  Trustees  elected 
by  votes  of  the  district.  In  city  districts  the 
School  Board  consists  of  six  members  elected  by 
the  votes  of  the  electors  duly  qualified  to  vote  for 
Mayor,  and  act  without  emolument,  excepting  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board.  Women,  the  wives  of 
qualified  freeholders  or  house-holders  (except  the 
latter  be  Trustees)  are  eligible  to  sit  on  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  in  Victoria  act  in  that  capacity 
with  satisfactory  results. 

The  question  of  providing  for  higher  education 
very  early  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  as  soon  as  warranted  a  High  School 
was  established.  The  City  of  Victoria  was  the 
seat  of  the  first  institution  of  this  kind.  The 
Victoria  High  School  was  opened  in  August, 
1876,  and  continued  to  be  the  only  free  institution 
of  that  rank  until  the  establishment  of  a  similar 
one  in  New  Westminster  in  1884.  During  1886 
a  High  School  was  opened  in  Nanaimo,  and  in 
January,  i8go,  one  was  established  in  Vancouver. 
The  high  schools  are  under  the  control  of  the 
local  Boards  of  Trustees  in  the  districts  in  which 
such  high  schools  are  situated,  and  no  such  school 
can  be  established  in  any  school  district  in  which 
there  are  fewer  than  twenty  persons  duly  quali- 
fied and  available  to  be  admitted  as  high  school 
pupils.  For  admission  to  high  schools  pupils 
arc     required    to    pass    a    salisfactory    examin- 


ation in  the  subjects  prescribed  for  graded  and 
common  schools.  The  curriculum  in  addition  to 
the  English  course  of  subjects  prescribed  for 
graded  and  common  schools  embraces  the  com- 
mercial course  (book-keeping,  etc.,  together  with 
all  subjects  prescribed  for  the  English  course  and 
other  subjects  in  which  candidates  for  First  Class, 
Grade  G.,  certificates  are  examined)  and  a  classical 
course — Latin,  Greek,  French,  together  with  all 
subjects  in  which  candidates  for  First  Class  Grade, 
A.,  certificates  are  examined. 

In  1896  an  important  departure  was  made 
looking  to  University  afHliation.  School  Boards 
in  Victoria,  Vancouver,  Nanaimo  and  New  West- 
minster were  allowed  on  petition  to  obtain  a 
charter  of  incorporation  to  permit  the  affiliation 
of  the  high  schools  with  colleges  managed  by 
Boards  of  Governors,  and  it  is  probable  that  ad- 
vantage will  be  taken  of  this  provision  by  several 
of  the  Boards  at  least.  No  fees  can  be  charged 
in  high  schools  except  in  the  case  of  pupils  over 
sixteen  years  of  age.  The  standard  oT  qualifica- 
tion for  teachers  is  a  high  one,  and  the  examina- 
tions, though  perhaps  not  so  severe  as  in  some  of 
the  other  Provinces,  are  fair  and  ample  tests  of 
efficiency.  Examinations  take  place  once  a  year 
simultaneously  at  Kamloops,  Vancouver  and  Vic- 
toria, beginning  on  the  4th  of  July  and  ending  on 
the  i6th.  Candidates  are  required  to  give  thirty 
days'  notice  of  their  intention ;  to  be  twenty 
years  of  age,  if  male,  and  eighteen  years  of  age, 
if  female ;  and  to  furnish  satisfactory  testimonials 
of  good  moral  character.  The  following  certifi- 
cates are  granted,  viz. : 

1.  Temporary,  good  until  next  examination. 

2.  Thi(d  Class,  Grade  B.,  valid  one  year. 

3.  Third  Class,  Grade  A.,  valid  two  years. 

4.  Second  Class,  Grade  B.,  valid  three  years. 

5.  Second  Class,  Grade  A.,  valid  five  years. 

6.  F"irst  Class,  Grade  B.,  valid  for  life  or  during 

good  conduct. 

7.  First  Class,  Grade  A-t  valid  for  life  or  during 

good  conduct. 
Temporary  certificates  are  granted  only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  and  are  practically  obsolete  now. 
There  are  thirteen  subjects  prescribed  for  T'.ird 
Class,  which  are  the  same  as  those  taught  in  the 
public  schools,  with  education  added.  Thirty 
per  cent,  of  the  marks  for  each  subject  and  forty 
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per  cent,  of  the  ar^gregate  is  required  for  Grade 
B.  and  forty  per  cent,  and  fifty  per  cent,  respect- 
ively for  Grade  A.  Second  Class  B.  is  the  same 
as  Third  Class,  with  mensuration,  book-keeping, 
and  one  of  the  following:  Music  (theory),  draw- 
ing (linear)  and  botany.  Forty  per  cent,  of  the 
regular  subjects,  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  special, 
and  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  marks  are 
required.  Second  Class  A.  is  the  same  as  Second 
Class  B.  with  algebra,  geometry  (Book  l)  and 
one  of  the  following :  Zoology,  astronomy  and 
rhetoric.  Forty  per  cent,  of  each  paper  and  sixty 
per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  is  required.  First 
Class  B.  has  same  subjects  as  Second  Class  A. 
with  mensuration  (measurement  of  volumes),  book- 
keeping (double  entry),  algebra  (to  know  the 
subject),  geometry  (Books  2,  3  and  4),  natural 
philosophy,  statics,  dynamics  and  hydrostatics, 
English  literature,  and  one  of  the  following: 
General  history,  chemistry,  and  geology.  Forty 
per  cent.of  the  individual  subjects  and  sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  is  needed.  First  Class  A.  is 
t*:!  same  as  t'lrst  Class  B.  with  geometry  (Books  5 
and  6),  practical  mathematics  (trigonometry,  land 
surveying  and  navigation),  ancient  history,  Latin, 
Greek  or  French.  The  percentage  of  marks  is 
forty  and  r-xty  per  cent,  respectively.  The 
following  table  speaks  for  itself  in  this  connection: 

Certificates  of  Teachers  1895-96. 

Class  and  Grade.  Male.         Female.         Total. 

First  Class  A 29  5  34 

First  Class  B 44  18  62 

Second  Class  A 33  56  89 

Second  Class  B n  84  i  ii 

Third  Class  A i  12  13 

Third  Class  B 2  8  10 

Length  of  Service 235 

Temporary i  o  i 

149  186  335 

There  is  no  Normal  School  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  although  the  question  of  its  establish- 
ment has  been  much  discussed  of  late.  The  lack 
of  one  is  greatly  felt.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
this  is  an  institution  which  will  be  inaugurated  at 
an  early  date.  The  present  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion recognizes  its  value,  and  is  favourable,  not 
only  to  its  establishment,  but  to  the  introduction 


of  industrial  training  and  applied  sciences  as  well. 
Provision  has  been  made  for  the  supervision  of 
all  the  schools  in  the  Province,  although,  owing 
to  the  extent  of  country  to  be  travelled,  and  the 
rugged  character  of  its  interior,  this  must  neces- 
sarily be  limited  in  the  outlying  districts.  While 
the  schools  in  the  Province  were  few  in  number, 
the  whole  work  of  supervision  devolved  upon  the 
Superintendent  of  Education,  but  the  aubsequent 
expansion  of  the  system  called  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  four  additional  officers  (two  being  ap- 
pointed recently),  who,  as  Inspectors  of  Schools, 


The  Hon.  George  A.  Walkeni. 

now  undertake  almost  the  whole  work  of  inspec- 
tion. Victoria  City  luis  also  recently  appointed 
a  City  Inspector. 

Even  in  the  Provinces  that  can  boast  of  a 
Normal  School,  tlie  establishment  of  Teachers' 
Institutes  has  been  considered  necessarj",  in  order 
to  secure  in  as  high  a  degree  as  possible  the 
benefit  contemplated  by  the  school  system. 
These  conventions  were  held  in  this  Province  as 
early  as  the  year  1874,  but  the  most   successful 
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Educational  institution  which  was  Provincial  in 
its  character  was  organized  in  1885  by  Dr.  Pope, 
the  present  Superintendent  of  Education.  Branch 
institutions  were  subsequently  formed,  and  have 
done  much  to  elevate  the  tone  and  bring  about 
uniformity  of  method.  As  has  been  stated,  the 
Educational  system  of  British  Columbia  is  entirely 
free,  undenominational  and  non-sectarian,  and 
the  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  great  majority 
is  in  favour  of  its  continuance  in  that  form. 
There  are,  however,  numerous  private  and  de- 
nominational academies,  where  those  who  desire 
may  have  their  children  educated  on  lines  agree- 
able to  their  own  religious  beliefs.  The  Roman 
Catholics  have  Colleges  for  boys  at  Victoria  and 
New  Westminster,  and  Mission  Schools  at  Vic- 
toria, Mission  City,  Kamloops  and  elsewhere ; 
while  the  Sisters  of  that  Denomination  have  suc- 
cessful Academies  at  Victoria,  Vancouver,  New 
Westminster  and  Nanaimo. 

The  Methodist  Denomination  carries  on  a  well- 
equipped  College  at  New  Westminster,  which  is 
affiliated  with  similar  educational  schools  in 
Eastern  Canada.  Mission  Schools  for  Indians 
are  also  conducted  under  its  auspices  at  Fort 
Simpson,  ChiUiwack  and  elsewhere.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  the 
Church  of  England  was  the  first  to  establish 
denominational  schools  on  the  Coast.  There 
are  several  boys'  and  girls'  academies  in  Van- 
couver, New  Westminster,  Victoria  and  Nanaimo 
under  its  control,  and  a  number  of  mission 
stations  along  the  coast.  The  kindergarten  has 
not  yet  been  officially  incorporated  in  the  Public 
School  system,  but  there  are  private  kindergartens 
in  several  of  the  cities.  The  gradual  growth  of 
the  schools,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  maintenance, 
is  fully  shown  by  the  record  of  attendance  and 
expenditure  given  in  the  following  tabular  state- 
ment taken  from  the  Annua!  B.C. School  Report  of 
1895.6: 

COMI'AKATIVE    STATFiMENT    OF     ATTENDANCE    AND 

COST    OF    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS    FROM    1872-73   TO 

1895-96, 


Year. 

'872  73 
1S73  74 
1874-75 


No.  of 

School 

Districts. 

25 

37 
41 


Enrolment.     Attendance. 


1,028 
1. 245 
1,403 


575 
767 
863 


Attendance.         Proper. 

55-93   »  36.763  77 


Year. 

187576 
187677 
1877.78 
1878  79 
1879-80 
1 88081 
188182 
18818) 
I 88 J  84 
1884  85 
18S5  86 
1886  87 
188788 
1888  89 
1889-90 

1890  91 

1891  92 

1892  93 

1893  94 
189495 
1895  96 


No.  of 

School 

Diitricl*. 

41 
42 
45 
45 
47 
48 

50 
59 
67 
76 
86 

95 
104 
109 

'23 
141 

•54 
169 
178 
«83 
•93 


Aggregate 
Enrolment. 

1,685 
1,998 
2.198 

3.3o« 
2,463 
2.571 
2,653 
2,693 
3.420 
4.027 
4.471 
S.345 
6,372 
6,796 
8,042 
9,260 

10,773 
11,496 

12,613 
•3.482 
14,460 


Average  Daily 
Attendance. 

984 
1, 260 

•,39S5o 
•  ,3"5-90 

",29393 
1,366.86 
1,358  68 
1,383.00 
1,808.60 
2,089.74 
2,481.48 
2,873  38 
3.09346 
3.681.14 
4.333-90 
5.IJ4.9I 
6,227.10 
7. 1 1 1  40 

7,78550 
8,610.31 

9.254.25 


Percentage 

of 
Attendance. 

5839 
63.06 

6349 
57- "9 
52.56 

53-16 
5«.2i 
5'.36 
52.88 
51.89 
5550 
5375 
48.54 
54-16 
5389 
55-45 
57.80 
61.85 
61,72 
6).  86 
64.00 


Upen 
Kducaiion 
Proper. 

44,506   II 

47,129  63 

4.1,334  01 

22,110  70 

47,cx}6  10 

46,960  69 

49,268  63 

50,850  63 

66,655  '5 

7«,"5'  52 

79.527  56 

88,521  oH 

99,902  04 

108,190  59. 

122,984  83 

•36,901  73 

160,627  80 

•90,558  3i 
169,050  18 
•89,037  25 
204,930  32 


SCHEDULE   OF   SALARIES,    1895-96, 


Teachers  Salaries 

I        at    9135  coper  month. 


Teachers  Salaries 

3        at    $67  50  per  month. 


I 
I 

I 
12 

8 

2 
8 

9 
I 


125  00 

123  00 

108  00 

100  00 

90  00 

85   00 
80  00 

75  00 
72  00 


4 
73 
26 

2 
•50 

7 

1 

5 
5 


65  00 
6o  00 
55  00 
52  50 
50  00 
40  00 
35  00 
30  00 

25   CO 


61.60 
61.51 


35.287  59 
34,822  28 


15  teachers  at  $70  00  per  month. 

The  following  is  a  Mst  of  the  schools  for  the 
training  of  Indians : 

School.  Location.  Denomination. 

Ahousaht Cowichan Presbyterian. 

Aiyaush North- West  Coast .   . .  Church  of  England. 

Alberni  Home West  Coast Presbyterian. 

Alert  Bay,  Industrial . . .  Alert  Bay Church  of  England. 

Alert  Bay,  Girls' Home.         "       "  •• 

Alert  Bay,  Day Nimkish....    '"  •• 

Bella  Bella Bella  Bella, Methodist. 

Cape  Mudge Cape  Mudge " 

Coqualeetza  Home ChiUiwack ■' 

Gwayasdums Kwawhewlth Church  of  England, 

llazelton llazelton "  •< 

Kamloops,  Industrial . . .  Kamluops Roman  Catholic. 

Kincolith Kincolith Church  of  England. 

Kishfiax Babine  Lake.    .    Methodist. 

Kitahtia North- West  Coast ....  Church  of  England. 

Kootenay,  Industrial . .  .  Kootenay Roman  Catholic. 

Kuper  Island,  Indusuiat.Kuper  Island '• 

Lakalsap North-West  Coast Methodist. 

MM»ett Massett,  Q.C.  I Church  of  England. 
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School.  Localion.  Denomination. 

MetUkahlli,  Induttiial..Metlakahtla " 

Metlakahlla,  lUy "  " 

Nanaimo Nanaimo Metboditt. 

Nitinat Weit  Coast " 

Oiaht Hainet  Island Koman  Catholic. 

Port  Essington Skeena Methodist. 

Poit   Simpson,  Girls' 
Home Fort  Simpson " 


School.  Location.  Ddnomination. 

Port  Simpson,  Day Simpson's " 

Skidegate Queen  Charlotte  Island.         " 

Somenoi Somenos " 

Soughees Victoria Roman  Catholic. 

St.  Mary's,  Boarding.  ..St.  Mary's  Mission....  " 

Uduetht West  Coast Presbyterian. 

William's  Lake,  Indst'l.  WillL^m's  Lake Roman  Catholic. 

Yale,  Boarding Yale Church  of  England. 


K.  E.  Gosiieil. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  THE  TERRITORIES 


D.  J.  GOGGIN.  MA,  Supfrlntendenl  of  Education,  N.W.T. 


THE  Educational  system  of  the  North- 
West  Territories  is  under  the  control 
(within  its  attributes)  of  a  Council  of 
Public  Instruction,  consisting  of  the  four 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  of  four 
appointed  members — two  Protestants  and  two 
Roman  Catholics.  These  provisions  were  enacted 
by  the  School  Ordinance  of  i8g6.  The  additional 
members  are  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor-in-Council,  and  one  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Territories  is  nominated  by  the  same 
authority  as  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction.  The  appointed  members  have  no 
vote,  and  receive  such  remuneration  as  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor-in-Council  may  provide.  The 
following  are  the  chief  provisions  of  the  Ordin- 
ance : 

I,  The  Executive  Committee,  or  any  sub-com- 
mittee thereof  appointed  for  that  purpose,  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  but  no  general  regulations  respecting: 

(rt)  The  management  and  discipline  of  schools. 

(b)  The  examination,  grading  and  licensing  of 

teachers. 

(c)  The  selection  of  books. 

(d)  The  inspection  of  schools. 
{e)  Normal  training. 

Shall  be  adopted  or  amended  except  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  duly 
convened  for  that  purpose. 

II.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  : 

(a)  To  make  regulations  for  the  government  and 

discipline  of  schools  and  institutes,  and 
for  the  training  and  certification  of 
teachers. 

(b)  To  prescribe  programmes  of  study  and  text 

books. 

(c)  To  define  by  "  standards"  the  studies  to  be 


pursued  in  all  schools,  such  standards  to 
be  numbered  from  I.  upwards,  standards 
above  V.  to   be   further   denominated 
"  High  School  Standards." 
((/)  To  provide  for  the  examination  of  persons 
other  than  teachers  who  may  desire  to 
enter  professions  or  may  wish  certificates 
of  having  completed  courses  of  study  in 
in  any  school. 
(e)  To  prepare  suitable   forms  and   give   such 
instructions  as   may   be    necessary    for 
making  all  reports  and   conducting  all 
proceedings  required  by  the  Ordinance. 
(/)  To  determine  all  cases  of  appeal,  disputes 
and  complaints,  arismg  from  decisions  of 
Trustees  or  Inspectors  and  to  make  such 
orders  thereon  as  may  be  required. 
ig)  To  make  any  provisions,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  Ordinance,  that  may  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  exigencies  occurring  under 
its  operation. 
School  Districts.  A  school  district  comprises  an 
area  of  not  more  than  twenty-five  square  miles, 
and  must  contain  not  less  than  four  resident  rate- 
payers and  twelve  children  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  sixteen   inclusive.     Any  three  qualified 
ratepayers  may  petition   for  the  formation  of  a 
school   district,  and   upon  its  proclamation  the 
ratepayers   therein    may  establish   a  school  and 
elect   Trustees   to   manage   it.     These   Trustees 
have  power  to  erect  and  equip  buildings,  engage 
certificated  teachers,  levy  taxes  and  perform  such 
other  acts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  a  school. 

Classes  of  Schools.  The  classes  of  schools  estab- 
lished are  public  schools  and  separate  schools. 
The  minority  of  the  ratepayers  in  any  organized 
public  school  district,  whether  Protestant  or 
Roman  Catholic,  may  establish  a  separate  school 
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therein,  and  in  such  case,  the  ratepayers  estab-  • 
hshing    such     I'rotcstant    or    Koman    Cathohc    . 
separate  school  shall  be  liable  only  to  assessments 
of  such  rates  as  they  impose  upon  themselves  in 
respect    thereof.      Any    person    who    is    legally 
assessed  or  assessable  for  a  public  school  shall 
not  be  liable  to  assessment  for  any  separate  school 
established  therein.     Provision  is  made  for  night 
schools  for  pupils  over  fourteen  years  of  age  who 
are    unable    to  attend   school  during  the   day. 
Schools  are  maintained  by  Legislative  grants  and 
by  local  taxation.    The   Legislative   grants  are 
fixed  by  Ordinance.    There  shall  be  paid  from 
and   out   of   any   moneys  appropriated    by  the 
Legislative  Assembly  for  schools,  in  aid  of  schools 
organized  under  and  conducted  according  to  the 
provisions    of    the  Ordinance     (night    schools, 
Normal    schools    and     Teachers'    institutes    ex- 
cepted) an  amount  to  be  calculated  as  follows  : 
(a)  To  each  school  having  an  average  attend- 
ance of  at  least  six  pupils  for  the  days 
during  which  it  has  been  open  in  any 
term,  a  sum  of  $1.40  for  each  day  the 
school  is  open — provided  that  the  total 
number  of  days  in  each  year  for  which 
grants   may  become    payable  shall  not 
exceed  210. 
(6)  For  every  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance 
an  additional  amount  of  $1.50  per  school 
year  of  210  days. 

(c)  To  each  school  where  a  teacher  is  employed 

who  holds  a  first-class  professional  certi- 
ficate the  sum  of  twenty  cents  for  each 
day  (not  exceeding  210)  in  the  year 
such  teacher  is  actually  engaged  in 
teaching ;  and  to  each  school  where  a 
teacher  holding  a  second-class  certificate 
is  so  employed,  the  sum  of  ten  cents  for 
each  day  (not  exceeding  210)  in  the  year 
such  teacher  is  actually  engaged  in 
teaching. 

(d)  To  each  school  attaining  a  minimum  grad- 

ing upon  the  reports  of  its  inspection, 
as  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  on  its  efficiency  in  respect 
to  buildings,  equipment,  government 
and  progress,  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifteen 
cents,  nor  less  than  five  cents,  may  be 
paid  according  to  such  grading,  for  each 


day  (not  exceeding  210)  on  which  the 
school  has  been  kept  open  during  the 
year. 
(e)  To  any  high    school  complying  with  the 
provisions    of  the  Ordinance  and    the 
regulations    of   the   Council  of    Public 
Instruction,  a  special  grant  of  seventy- 
dollars  per  term. 
Provided,  that  in  case  the  sum  of  the  grants 
to  be  paid  in  any  term  under  sub-sections  (a),  (b) 
and  (c)  of  this  Section  shall  exceed  seventy  pei 
centum  of  the  salary  actually  earned    by    the 
teacher    during   that   term,  the  amount  of  the 
grant    under    the    aforementioned    sub-sections 
shall  be  reduced  to  the  amount  of  said  sevent;' 
per  centum  of  salary  paid;    Provided   further, 
that  payment  may    be  made  in  respect  of  the 
amounts  earned  under  sub-sections  (a),  (6)  and  (c) 
of  this  Section  at  the  end  of  the  terms,  on  receipt 
of  the  return  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  and  provided  for  in  sub-section  (i) 
of  Section  88  of  the  Ordinance ;  but  the  grant 
earned  by  any  school  under  sub-section   (d)   shall 
be  paid  only  with  the  last  payment  of  the  year. 

Provided  further,  that  in  schools  where  more 
than  one  teacher  is  employed  each  department 
shall  rank  as  a  school  under  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (d)  of  this  Section,  when  the 
average  attendance  of  the  whole  school  shall  at 
least  equal  twenty  pupils  to  each  teacher  employed 
but  no  Board  of  Trustees  shall  engage  an  assistant 
teacher  (expecting  Government  aid  on  thatf  ac- 
count) without  giving  the  Council  ot  Public 
Instruction  at  least  three  months'  notice  of  their 
intention  to  do  so  and  having  received  its  appro- 
val; Provided  further,  that  the  amount  or 
amounts  shown  in  the  treasurer's  return,  provided 
for  in  sub-section  (i)  of  Section  88  of  the  Ordin- 
ance, to  be  due  to  any  teacher  or  teachers,  shall 
be  paid  direct  and  proportionately  to  such  teacher 
or  teachers  to  the  extent  of  the  grant ;  Provided 
further,  that  no  grant  shall  be  paid  to  any  school 
district  until  the  bond  of  the  treasurer  provided 
for  in  Section  87  shall  have  been  received  and 
registered  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

Any  school  which  has  been  closed  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  the  teacher  in  attending  a 
Teachers'  Institute  held  by  order  of  the  Council 
of  Public    Instruction,   shall    be   entitled  to  all 
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grants  as  if  the  school  had  been  actually  in  open 
tion  during;  such  period.  I''or  tlio  purpose  of 
computing  the  ^rant  for  such  perioil,  the  average 
attendance  for  the  woek  iniineiiiately  preceding 
the  closing  of  the  school  shall  bo  dccnu-d  the 
actual  attendance  during  the  period  it  remains 
closed  from  this  cause.  Upon  the  recomtnenda- 
tion  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instructit>n,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Couucil  may  make  a 
special  grant  to  any  school,  whether  organized 
according  to  law  ornot,  out  of  the  general  revenue 
fund  of  the  Territories.  Whatever  additional 
sums  may  be  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the 
schools  are  raised  by  local  taxation.  Two  sec- 
tions of  land  (1,280  acres)  in  each  township  are 
reserved  and  held  in  trust  by  the  Dominion 
Government  as  school  lands  for  aiding  and  pro- 
moting  education.  This  means  an  endowment  of 
about  eleven  million  acres. 

Studies.  In  the  programme  of  studies  provision 
is  made  for  the  teaching  of  those  subjects  a 
knowledge  of  which  is  helpful  in  the  transaction  of 
business,  the  duties  of  citizenship,  the  care  of  the 
body  and  the  formation  of  moral  character.  This 
knowledge  is  needed  by  all,  and  may  be  so  pre- 
sented as  to  be  objectionable  to  none.  Instruc- 
tion is  offered  in  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
composition,  grammar,  English  literature,  history, 
geography,  nature  study,  agriculture,  botany, 
chemistry,  physics,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 
trigonometry,  mensuration,  book-keeping,  draw- 
ing, music,  hygiene  and  temperance,  manners  and 
morals,  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  German.  The 
programme  contains  no  syllabus  of  religious 
instruction.  The  character  and,  within  a  time 
limit,  the  amount  of  religious  instruction  given 
in  any  school  is  determined  by  the  Trustees,  who 
may  be  presumed  to  represent  the  desires  of  the 
ratepayers.  Religious  instruction  is  not  allowed 
in  any  school  until  one-half  hour  previous  to  the 
closing  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  time  such  in- 
struction as  is  permitted  by  the  Trustees  may  be 
given,  parents  having  the  privilege  of  withdraw- 
ing their  children  at  that  hour  or  having  them 
remain  without  taking  part.  It  is,  however, 
permissible  for  the  Trustees  to  direct  that  the 
school  be  opened  by  the  recitation  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer. 

In  allStandards  above  Eleven  the  text-books  are 


uniform,  care  being  taken  to  authorize  none 
written  from  a  sectarian  standpoint.  In  Stand- 
ards I.  and  II.,  Roman  Catholic  Schools  are 
permitted  to  use  the  Ontario  Readers  or  the 
Dominion  Series  (Sadlier's  Catholic  Readers).  In 
districts  where  French  is  the  vernacular  the 
Trustees  may,  upon  obtaining  the  consent  of  an 
Inspector,  use  the  Bilingual  Readers,  Parts  I.  and 
II.,  and  the  Second  instead  of  the  Ontario  or 
Dominion  Series. 

Teachers.  The  academic  preparation  of  teachers 
it  given  in  the  High  School  deptartments  and  the 
professional  preparation  in  the  Normal  Schools. 
Candidates  are  not  admitted  to  the  latter  till 
they  have  passed  the  prescribed  non-professional 
(academic)  examination,  and  arem  .  permitted  to 
teach  till  they  have  completed  a  course  of  profes- 
sional training.  Head  Masters  of  High  Schools 
must  be  graduates  in  arts  of  some  University  in 
Her  Majesty's  dominions  and  hold  a  professional 
first-class  certificate.  Under  certain  conditions 
the  holders  of  certificates  of  the  first  or  second 
class  obtained  outside  the  Territories  may  receive 
permission  to  teach  without  further  examination 
or  training.  No  distinction  is  made  between 
teachers  in  public  and  separate  schools.  They 
have  to  pass  the  same  academic  examinations 
and  undergo  the  same  professional  training. 
Local  Normal  Schools  for  the  training  of  persons 
whohave  passed  theacademic  test  for  third  class  are 
conducted  at  convenient  centres  by  the  Territorial 
Inspectors  under  thesupervision  of  the  Superinten- 
dent whodeliversacourseoflecturesat  each.  These 
sessions  begin  December  ist  and  end  March  ist 
in  each  year.  Candidates  for  first  and  second 
class  certificates  are  trained  in  Regina,  the  session 
beginning  on  September  ist  and  ending  on 
December  22nd  in  each  year.  They  are  given 
instruction  in  the  theory,  art,  and  history  of  edu- 
cation, and  regular  practice  in  teaching,  under 
careful  supervision. 

Institutes.  During  April,  May  and  June  in  each 
year  Teachers'  Institutes  are  conducted  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Education  assisted  by  the 
Inspectors.  They  are  devoted  to  the  further 
instruction  of  teachers  in  the  principles  and 
methods  of  teaching,  and  the  fostering  of  profes- 
sional zeal  and  spirit.  Public  meetings  in  the 
evenings   afford  opportunities    for  directing  the 
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uttcntion  of  citizens  to  the  best  muiiiiH  of  pru- 
muting  the  welfare  oftlie  mhooU.  Over  ninety 
percent,  of  the  tcacherA  volunturily  attend  these 
Institutes. 

Inspection.  Inspectors  nro  appointed  by  the 
Lieutenunt-Governur-in-Council,  und  report  tu 
the  Council  uf  Public  Instruction  und  the  Trus- 
tees of  each  district  on  the  scliulursliip,  behaviour 
and  profjress  of  the  children,  teaching  and  govern- 
ing power  of  the  teacher,  condition  of  the  build- 
ings, grounds  and  apparatus,  and  state  of  the 
treasurer's  books.  They  are  expected  to  give  any 
advice  and  instruction  necessary  for  the  success- 
ful conduct  of  the  schools.  They  have  nothing 
to  do  with  religious  instruction. 

The  Executive  Couiniittee  of  the  North-West 
Territories  was,  in  1896,  composed  of  Messrs.  l'. 
W.  G.  Haultain,  John  Ryerson  Neff,  James  H. 
Ross   and  Ilillyard  Mitchell.     In  October,  1S97, 


full  Provincial  powers  were  given  to  the  Territo- 
ries and  the  Coniinitteo  became  a  Cabinet  with 
the  lion.  Mr.  Haultain  as  Premier. 

The  following  figures  indicate  the  progress  of 
education  in  the  Territories  during  the  decade 
from  x«86  to  x8(j6  : 

I'«|)flniliture  liy 
Legiilaliv* 
AiMinbly. 

8.909.  jrj 

41.547"6 

56,9«4,(jj 

85,00^.55 

129,04.:. 01 

121,056.94 

106,578.59 

iiJ,i8j.()o 
IJ6,2I8.21 
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76 
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84 
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II  I 

3.'4f 

1-25 

I8SH 

'.{I 

3.45J 

150 

1889 

i6^ 

4.574 

i«3 
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195 

5..5yS 

224 
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1892 
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26.S 

8,.JI4 
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1894 

300 

I". 721 

J5J 
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Ui 
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401 
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366 
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Early  Educational   Statistics  in  Quebec.    A 

Committee  of  the  Lower  Canadian  House  of  As- 
sembly reported  upon  the  subject  of  Education 
in  18  52  as  follows  : 

"In  i8jo,  there  were  g8i  schools,  in  1831, 
1,216 ;  teachers  in  i8jo,  947,  in  1831,  1,305 ; 
scholars  in  1830,  41,791,  in  1831,  45,203.  In 
1829,  the  total  number  of  children  reported 
as  receiving  elementary  education  was  only  18,410, 
of  which  3,675  were  under  the  Royal  Institution. 
The  number  of  scholars  taught  gratuitously  has 
increased  from  21,622,  to  23,805.  Those  who 
pay,  from  16,591  to  18,016.  The  whole  amount 
of  expenses  for  elementa»y  schools,  paid  out 
of  the  public  chest,  in  1830,  was  about  ;^2o,ooo  ; 
in  1831,  it  will  be  about  ;^26,ooo — giving  an 
average  for  each  scholar  in  1830,  of  los.  4d., 
in  1831,  of  IIS.  2d. 

The  proportion  which  the  number  of  children, 
receiving  instruction,  bears  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion is  about  one  in  twelve  throughout  the  Prov- 
ince, instead  of  one  in  four,  the  proportion  in  the 
adjoining  State  of  New  York.  The  counties 
of  Montmorency,    Stanstead,    Sherbrooke,   and 


Lotbiniere,  are  the  only  counties  out  of  forty-one 
where  nearly  all  the  children  of  a  ht  age  to  attend 
school  are  receiving  a  school  education.  In 
some  counties  only  one  child  in  twelve,  and  one 
in  ten,  are  at  school.  The  average,  throughout 
the  Province,  of  the  children  at  school  is  one  out 
of  three.  Your  Committee  has  observed  with 
satisfaction  that  outof  the  whole  number  of  1,216 
schools,  142  (chiefly  in  the  towns  of  Montreal, 
Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  and  Laprairie)  have  6,281 
scholars  who  pay  for  their  education,  or  receive 
it  in  convents,  or  at  a  low  rate  in  institutions 
which  derive  no  support  from  the  public  money. 
In  Quebec  there  are  no  less  than  2,525  scholars  at 
elementary  schools  and  whose  parents  pay  for  their 
education  and  entirely  support  forty-one  schools  at 
a  rate  of  payment  from  is.  to  2s.  6d.  per  month." 
Mr.  R.  Montgomery  Martin  in  his  work  upon 
the  British  Colonies  states  that  the  money  paid 
■  towards  public  schools  by  the  House  of  Assembly 
was,  in  1829,  £6,439  ;  in  1830,  3^18.088;  in  183 1, 
3^x7,3x7  ;  in  1832,  3^23.324— making  in  four  years 
3^65,168  sterling,  or  £y2,^og  currency,  distributed 
through    upwards   of  2,000  schools.     The   Can- 
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uilian  Coinmisiiioncr's  Report  of  iHjfi  f;ivc8  a 
statetnerU  contuiiiiiiK  variuus  purticulai  s  cuncurii- 
iiif;  lulucatioit  in  I^ovvcr  Canaiia.  From  it  the 
followitif;  facts  arc  obtained  : 

1.  The  Royal  Grammar  School, yiu-ber,  received 
£200  a  year  and  £()o  a  year  srhool-honso  rent 
from  the  Jesuits'  Estates.  There  were  twenty 
free  schulurs,  while  eleven  paid  for  their  tuition. 
All  were  day-scholars.  Torms,  unilrr  twflve,  £H  ; 
above  twelve  and  thirtetn,  £10  per  annum  ;  above 
thirteen,  £ii  per  annum.  French  and  English 
were  taught  and  the  course  of  instruction  was 
thusaiiie  as  in  the  grammar  schools  uf  the  United 
Kingdom.     Protestant. 

2.  The  Royal  Grammar  School,  Montreal,  receiv- 
ed £i^^o  a  year,  and  £5^  a  year  school-houso  rent 
from  the  Jesuits'  Estates.  Twenty  free  scholars 
were  admitted,  and  fifteen  scholars  paid  for  their 
education.  All  were  day-scholars.  Terms,  highest 
;(]"io,  lowest  £S  per  annum.  Instruction  was  the 
same  as  in  the  Grammar  School  at  Quebec,  but 
included  the  use  and  possession  of  an  extensive 
apparatus  for  experiments  in  natural  philosophy. 
Protestant. 

3.  Tiic  Seminary  at  Chambly  was  main- 
tained by  the  contributions  of  students  and 
was  a  private  institution  tlien  recently  established 
unilcr  tile  patronage  of  the  Lord  Hisliop  of  Que- 
bec. The  board  anil  tuition  were  according  to  the 
age  of  tlie  student,  £\<\£5o,  and  ^75  per  annum. 
I'or  day-scliolars  the  rate  was  £15  and  £io  per 
annum.  There  were  17  boarders  and  g  day- 
scholars.  Those  who  paid  3^73  per  annum  were 
youii/^  men  studying  for  Holy  Orders,  and  others 
finishing  their  education.     Protestant. 

4.  The  Seminary  of  Quebec  had  no  revenues 
siiecifically  appropriated  t(Jthe  purposes  of  educa- 
tion, but  was  possessed  of  several  estates.  Their 
value,  made  many  years  before,  was  computed 
at  £1,249  '^  yt*nr,  besides  large  contributions  m 
grain,  and  the  lods  ct  rentes  on  mutations  of  prop- 
erty, which  amounted  to  a  considerable  suni. 
It  was  attended  by  t88  students;  the  terms  for 
tuition  anil  board  were  £17  los.  per  annum  ;  for 
tuition  oiilv,  £1  per  annum.  Poor  children  were 
instructed  gratis.  The  Seminary  of  Quebec  was 
ert  '"(!  by  httcrs-patent  of  the  French  Crown, 
date.    '■'  April,  i(y(\\-     Roman  Catholic. 

5.  The  Seminary  at  Montreal  was  in  possession 


of  estates  valued  many  years  before  at  about 
^a.ooo  a  year,  beaiiles  large  contributions  ingrain, 
and  /i>i/<i  tt  ftules  on  mutations  of  pro{)erty,  which 
in  the  Seigneury  of  Montreal,  comprehending  the 
whole  of  the  town,  must  have  amounted  to  a  large 
sum.  It  was  attended  by  sifK)  students;  the  terniH 
for  board  and  tuition  per  annum  were  £ii,  fur 
tuition  only  £1  15s.  The  ecclesiaiitics  of  St. 
Sulpice,  ut  Paris,  were  authorised  to  establish  n 
Seminary  at  Montreal  and  allowed  to  hold  the 
Island  of  Montreal  in  Mortmain,  by  letters-patent 
of  the  French  Crown,  dated  in  May,  1677. 

6.  The  Seminary  nt  Nicolet  was  supported  prin- 
cipally by  private  contributions,  and  the  number  of 
students  or  the  price  paid  for  tuition  was  not 
known.  The  Seminary  at  St.  Hyacinthc,  the 
Seminary  at  Chambly,  and  the  College  of  St.  Ann 
were  stated  to  be  in  the  same  position  as  that  of 
Nicolet,  excepting  that  they  received  Legislative 
grants.     Roman  Catholic. 

Legrlslative  Grants  from  1882  to  1861.    The 

following  is  a  statement  of  the  annual  payments 
on  behalf  of  Education  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  during  the  period  named,  as  extracted 
from  the  Public  Accounts  and  other  official 
documents.  From  1841  to  1849  the  items  were 
not  specified  but  the  totals  for  those  years 
amounted  to  $i,<)H<),i<jV' 

^  car.     oil  w         I         Tiiliil.       ^1      1       ^  ,      ,        T<)li\I. 

Siliniils.        .SlIic"iI<,  .ScliiKijs.     ,Sin""ls. 

iSji      9w<),H8u    •9,6«)     14,000    tij,6oo 

18  }j      S8,630    35,200        j,H6l       39,061 

1834      98.174    31.400       3,<>8i       35,381 

1835      103.243     33. «oo       4.545      3>*..J4S 

18 ((i      "45.6*7     35  ^xJ       4.SS'>      40.359 

IS37         100,000       38, (KX)  4.550         43,150 

1838      90,000  38  (KX)  4  5<X}  42500 

|83<)      80,000  37,21X5  5,600  42,.S»x) 

1S50  158,212          17,226  175,438  88,867  7,554  9^1,421 

1851  102,114  25,557  127,701  94.434  7.7"o  102.144 

1852  94,115         20,201       114  31')  100,396       7,919     108,315 

1853  142.473         ''*.557      205,030  152,802        8,833     i6i,t.,, 

1854  151,873         63,260      215133     95,8c6      24536     I'     ktJ 

1855  94.081        103,041       197.122  147.370      29,934 

1856  >M,^ioo  91, 37*  225,172  156,185  42.798  1.       ,<3 

1857  137,800  80,437  218,237  186,032  34120  22.    HI 

1858  137  800  7<>,674  214,474  186,032  32,922  218,954 

1859  l()S,295  62,742  231,037  186,032  36,461  222,493 
i8to  139680  83,975  223,655  186,033  44.075  *30,io8 
1861  139,820  So,732  220,552  186,032  35,819  221,851 

Early  Separate  School  Leg-islation.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  Section  of  the  Common  School  Act 
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of  iH.)i  which  CtrKt  nuthori/i!)!  riiriil  Sopiirutc 
SchooU  ill  thu  towiinhipa  uf  L'ppur  (.aiiadii  and  in 
tho  parishes  of  Lower  Canadii : 

"XI.  l'rovidr<l  idwayH,  and  Ih!  it  ciinrtcd,  tli  it 
whenever  any  niinihet'  of  tin;  iidiabitants  of  any 
township  or  parish,  profc8Hiii)(  ii  reliffioiis  faith 
different  from  that  of  the  majority  uf  tiiu  inhabiS 
ants  of  such  township  or  pai  isti,  Hhall  dissent  from 
tho  re^MiI.itions,  arrangements,  or  proc^-ediiiKS  of 
tho  Common  School  Commissioners,  with  refer- 
ence to  any  Lommon  school  in  such  township  or 
parish,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  thu  inhabitants  so 
dissenting  collectively  to  si(;nify  such  dissent  in 
writing  to  thu  clurk  of  the  district  council,  with 
the  name  or  names  of  one  or  inoru  persons  elcctud 
by  them  as  their  Ti  usteu  or  Trustees,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act ;  ami  thu  said  district  clerk  shall 
forthwith  furnish  ii  curtitted  copy  thereof  to  the 
district  treasurer  ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such 
dissenting  inhabitants,  by  and  throiif^'h  such 
Trustee  or  Trustees,  who  for  that  purpose  shall 
hold  and  exercise  all  the  rights,  powers,  and 
authorities,  and  bu  subject  to  the  obligations  and 
liabilities  hereinbefore  as<i({ned  to  and  imposed 
upon  the  Common  School  Commissioners,  to 
establish  and  maintain  one  or  more  common 
schools  in  the  manner  and  subject  to  thu  visita- 
tions, conditions,  rules  and  obligations  in  this  Act 
provided  with  reference  to  other  common  schools, 
and  to  receive  from  the  district  treasurer  their  due 
proportion,  according  to  their  number,  of  the 
moneys  appropriated  by  law  and  raised  by  assess- 
ment for  tlie  support  of  common  schools  in  the 
school  district  or  districts  in  which  the  said 
inhabitants  reside  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the 
common  schools  so  to  be  established  and  main- 
tained under  such  Trustee  or  Trustees  were 
established  and  ma  intaiiu-d  underthe  said  Common 
School  Commissionerft  ;  such  moneys  to  be  paid  by 
the  district  treasurer  upon  the  warrant  of  the  said 
Trustee  or  Trustees." 

The  following  was  the  provision  in  the  law 
designed  to  meet  the  case  of  cities  and  towns  : 

"XVI.  And  be  it  enacted  that  it  shall  be  law- 
ful for  the  Governor  of  this  Province  to  appoint 
from  time  to  time  in  each  of  the  cities  and  towns 
corporate  therein,  and  not  less  than  six  nor  more 
than  fourteen  persons  (one  half  of  whom  shall  in 
all  cases  be  Roman  Catholics  and  the  other  half 


Protestants),   to  be   n   Hoard  of   UxaminerA  for 
each  city  or  town  (  orporate  ;  of  which  said  Hoard 
tho  Mayor  shall  be  chairman,  but  shall  not  votu 
other  than  u  casting  vote;  and  thu   said   Hoarit 
shall  bu   divided    into   two  departments,  onu  of 
which  shall  consist   of  Roman  Catholics,   and 
shall  exercise  the  duties  hereinafter  assigned  to 
ihu  Ho.iid  of  l''.xaniinurs  in  and  over  the  common 
schools  attended  by  the  Roman  Catholic  children 
only,  ami  shall  in  such  cases  appoint  their  chair- 
man; and  the  other  department  shall  consist  of 
Protestants,  and  shall  exercise  their  said  duties 
in  and  over  thu  common  schools  attended  by  the 
Protestant  children  only,  and  shall  in  such  case 
appoint  their  chairman  ;  and  in  all  cases  in  which 
thu  said  common  schools  are  attended  by  Roman 
Catholic  children   and    Protestant   children    to- 
gether, the  said  duties  shall  be  exercised  in  and 
over  the  same  by  the  whole  Hoard  of  Examiners ; 
and  the  duties  of  the  said  Board,  and  of  thu  said 
departments  hereof,  in  the  several  cases  above 
mentioned,  in  and  for  the  said  cities  and  towns 
corporate,  respectively,  shall  be  to  examine  the 
persons  recommended  as  teachers  by  thu  corpor- 
ation and  reject  them  if  unqualiHed  on  the  ground 
of  character  or  ability  ;  and  to  regulate  for  each 
schoolseparately  the  courseof  study  to  be  followed 
in  such  school,  and  thu  books  to  be  used  therein  ; 
and  to  establish  general  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the 
schools  and  communicate  them  in  writing  to  the 
respective  teachers  ;  in  addition  to  which  duties, 
the  Hoard  of  Examiners  in  any  city  or  town  cor- 
porate shall  be  visitors  of  the  common  schools  in 
such  city  or  town  Corporate;  and,  as  such  visitors, 
it  shall  be  thu  duty  of  the  Hoard  to  appoint  two 
or  more  of  their  number  to  visit  each  of  the  com- 
mon schools  in  such  city  or  town  corporate  at 
least  once  in  every  three  months,  and  to  report 
to  the  corporations  upon  all  matters  connected 
with  each  of  the  said  common  schools  in  detail 
as  fully  as  Common  School  Commissioners ;  and 
the  Visitors   by  them  appointed  are  bound  to 
report  to  the  district  councils  under  the  provisions 
hereinbefore  contained." 

In  1843  the  Act  of  1841  was  repealed  so  far  as 
Upper  Canada  was  concerned  and  a  Common 
School  Act  passed  applying  to  that  Province 
alone.  The  Sections  of  this  Act  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  Separate  Schools  were  as  follows: 
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"  LV.  And  be  it  enacted  that,  in  all  cases 
wherein  the  teacher  of  any  such  school  shall 
happen  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  Protestant 
inhabitants  shall  be  entitled  to  have  a  teacher  of 
their  own  religious  persuasion  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  ten  or  more  resident  freeholders  or  house- 
nclders  of  any  school  district,  or  within  the  limits 
assigned  to  any  town  or  city  school ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  when  the  teacher  of  any  such  school 
shall  happen  to  be  a  Piotestant,  the  Roman 
Catholic  inhabitants  shall  have  a  separate  school 
with  a  teacher  of  tiieir  own  religious  persuasion, 
upon  a  like  application. 

LVI.  And  be  it  enacted  that  such  applications 
shall  be  maue  in  writinj;,  signed  with  the  names 
of  each  resident  freeholder  or  householder, 
and  addressed  and  delivered  to  the  township, 
town,  or  city  superintendent ;  and  such  applica- 
tion shall  contain  the  names  of  three  Trustees 
who  shall  be  the  Trustees  of  such  separate  school ; 
and  upon  the  compliance  of  such  Trustees  and 
of  the  township,  town  or  city  superintendent 
with  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  such  school 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  its  share  of  the  public 
appropriation  according  to  the  umber  of  children 
of  the  reli};;ious  persuasion  who  shall  attend  such 
separate  school,  which  share  shall  be  settled  and 
adjudged  by  the  township,  town,  or  city  superin. 
tendent,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  county 
superintendent  ;  and  all  such  separate  schools 
shall  be  subject  to  the  visitations,  conditions, 
rules,  and  obligations  provided  in  this  Act  with 
reference  to  other  common  schools,  or  to  other 
town  or  city  schools  established  under  this  Act." 

In  1846  the  Act  of  1843  w.>s  repealed  but  the 
provisions  in  the  new  one  relating  to  Separate 
Schools  were  identical  with  the  previous  enact- 
ment. 

American  Influence  in  Canadian  Education. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  matter  to  trace  the 
influence  of  United  States  principles,  ideas  and 
versions  of  history '-pon  the  minds  of  Canadian 
children  during  a  period  of  one  hundred  years. 
Apart  from  our  literature  and  journalism,  our 
pktforms  and  pulp'ti,  whe^ :  almost  imperceptibly 
Americanized  views  of  many  events  are  from  time 
to  time  inculcated,  there  v/a<5  a  period  when 
many  school  books  and  teachers  1.1  Upper  Canada 


deliberately  taught  anti-British  and  pro-Ameri- 
can views.  For  instance.  Dr.  Thomas  Rolph, 
who  travelled  in  Upper  Canada  in  1832-3,  thus 
referred  to  the  slate  of  the  schools  at  that  time. 
He  declared  that  : 

"  It  is  really  melancholy  to  traverse  the  Prov- 
ince, and  go  into  many  of  the  common  schools; 
you  find  a  herd  of  children,  instructed  by  some 
anti-British  adventurer,  instilling  into  the  young 
and  tender  mind  sentiments  hostile  to  the  parent 
state ;  false  accounts  of  the  late  war  in  which 
Great  Britain  was  engaged  with  the  United 
States ;  geography  setting  forth  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  &c.,  as  the  largest  and 
finest  cities  in  the  world ;  historical  reading 
books,  describing  the  American  population  as  the 
most  free  and  enlightened  under  heaven  ;  insist- 
ing in  the  superiority  of  their  laws  and  institutions 
to  those  of  all  the  world,  in  defiance  of  the 
agrarian  outrages  and  mob  supremacy  daily 
witnessed  and  lamented  ;  and  American  spelling 
books,  dictionaries  and  grammar,  teaching  them 
an  anti-British  dialect  and  idiom ;  although 
living  in  a  Province,  and  being  subjects  of  the 
British  Crown." 

Dr.  J.  George  Hodgins  writing  in  1864  in 
"  Eighty  Years'  Progress  in  British  North  Amer- 
ica "  states  that  "  it  was  not  until  1846  that  a 
check  was  put  upon  this  abuse  of  public  confidence 
on  the  part  of  American  or  Americanized  teachers. 
In  the  Upper  Canada  Common  School  Law 
of  1850  it  is  provided  that  '  no  foreign  book  in  the 
English  branches  can  be  used  in  any  model  or 
common  schools  without  the  express  permission 
of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction.'  Foreign 
teachers  were  also  required  by  the  School  Acts 
of  1843  and  1850  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  Her  Majesty  before  they  could  receive  a  cer- 
tificate of  qualification  from  the  County  Board 
of  Public  Instruction."  These  restrictive  provis- 
ions of  the  School  Law  were  thus  justified  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson  in  his  Special  Report  to  the 
Legislature  in  1847  :  "  I  think  that  less  evil  arises 
from  the  employment  of  American  teachers  than 
from  the  use  of  American  (school)  books.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  wisdom  or  expediency 
of  the  clause  restricting  legal  certificates  of  quali- 
fication to  natural  born  or  naturalized  British 
subjects,  in  the  first  instance,  I  believe  the  public 
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sentiment  is  against  its  repeal  and  in  favour 
of  havinjj  the  yoiilli  of  the  country  taught  by  our 
own  fellow-subjects,  as  well  as  out  of  our  own 
hooks.  Ill  regard  to  the  exclusion  of  American 
books  from  tiie  schools,  I  have  explained,  as 
I  have  had  opportunity,  tiiat  it  is  not  because 
they  are  foreign  books  simply  that  they  are 
excluiled,  but  because  they  are,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  anti-British  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  They  are  unlike  the  scliool  books  of  any 
other  enlightened  people,  so  far  as  I  have  the 
means  of  knowing.  The  school  books  of  Germany, 
France  and  Great  Britain  contain  nothing  hostile 
to  the  institutions,  or  derogatory  to  the  character 
of  any  other  nation. 

I  know  not  of  a  single  English  school  book  in 
which  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  United  Sta'.es 
not  calculated  to  excite  a  feeling  of  respect  for 
their  inhabitants  and  government.  It  is  not  so 
with  American  school  books.  With  very  few 
exceptions  they  abound  in  statements  and  allu- 
sions prejudicial  to  the  institutions  and  character 
of  the  British  nation.  It  may  be  said  that  such 
statements  and  allusions  are  '  few  and  far  between,' 
and  exert  no  injurious  influence  upon  the  minds 
of  children  and  their  parents.  But  surely  no 
school  book  would  be  ♦olerated  which  should  con- 
tain statements  and  allusions  '  few  and  far 
between'  against  the  character  and  institutions 
of  our  comui^ii  Christianity.  And  why  should 
books  be  authorized  or  used  in  our  schools  inveigh- 
ing against  the  character  and  institutions  of  our 
common  country  ?  And  is  to  the  influence  of 
such  publications,  I  believe,  though  silent  and 
imperceptible  in  its  operations,  it  is  more  exten- 
sive and  powerful  than  is  generally  supposed.  I 
believe  such  books  are  one  element  of  powerful 
influence  against  the  established  government  of 
the  countiy.  From  facts  which  have  come  to  my 
knowledge,  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  on  enquiry 
that,  in  precisely  those  parts  of  Upper  Canada 
where  United  States  school  books  had  been  used 
most  extensively,  there  the  spirit  of  the  insurrec- 
tion of  1837  and  l8j8  was  most  prevalent." 

It  is  hard  to  understand  such  a  state  of  affnirs 
in  these  later  days,  but  the  facts  indicate  how 
great  must  have  been  the  natural  strength 
of  inborn  British  sentiment  to  withstand  such 
influences  as  these  and  many  others. 


Political  History  and  the  School  Act  of  1868. 

Mr.  Joseph  Pope  in  his  "  Memoirs  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald  "  thus  refers  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Scott's 
Separate  School  Act  of  1863  which  for  many 
years  settled  the  semi-religious  discussions  con- 
nected with  Education  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario : 

"  Mr.  Mticdonald's  brief  respite  from  office 
had  done  wonders  for  him  ;  and  he  took  his  seat 
at  the  opening  of  the  Session  of  Parliament  on 
the  I2th  of  February  (18 J3)  ready  for  the  fray. 
.  .  .  His  experience  tolj  him  that  the  (J.  S.) 
Macdonald-Sicotte  Government,  pledged  to  the 
impossible  scheme  of  the  double  majority,  could 
not  hope  to  weather  the  Session  in  the  face  of 
the  opposition  rising  against  them — not  only 
air  ong  the  Conservatives  but  also  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Reform  party.  A  new  ground  of  dissatis- 
faction against  them  was  speedily  afforded  by 
the  Separate  School  measure  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Scott, 
which  the  Ministry  supported.  This  action  of 
Messrs.  Foley,  McDougall,  and  Wilson  was 
reprobated  by  The  Globe,  which  unsparingly 
denounced  them  for  their  political  recreancy  in 
thus  yielding  up  another  principle  of  Liberalism. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Macdonald  warmly  supported  the  Scott 
Bill,  which  had  been  before  the  House  during  his 
term  of  office,  when  it  was  bitterly  opposed  by 
those  members  now  forming  the  Upper  Canadian 
section  of  Sandflcld  Macdonald's  Cabinet.  The 
spectacle  presented  by  these  men,  now  speaking 
and  voting  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  was,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Mr.  Macdonald,  a  splendid  vindication 
of  the  policy  of  the  late  Government  and  of  the 
pr'nciple  which  he  had  long  advocated  with 
respect  to  the  School  system  of  Upper  Canada. 

The  appeal  of  The  Globe  .  .  .  was  not  made  in 
vain,  for,  while  Mr.  Scott's  Bill  passed,  it  was  car- 
ried by  the  votes  of  Lower  Canada  and  of  Mr.  John 
A.  Macdonald  and  his  personal  friends.  A  large 
number  ofthe  Canadian  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment, greatly  to  the  wrath  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mac- 
donald, voted  against  it,  thereby  placing  the 
Ministry  in  a  minority  of  nine  votes,  as  regarded 
Upper  Canada.  Having  formally  announced 
their  resolve  to  abide  by  the  double  majority 
principle,  the  Ministry,  by  this  vote,  werj 
placed  in  an  embarrassing  position.  The 
question     was     put     direct     to    the     Premier, 
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whether  he  .:•  ^posed  in  the  face  of  a  declared 
opposition  of  the  majority  of  its  representatives 
to  force  the  Separate  School  Act  upon  Upper 
Canada.  To  this  pertinent  question  Mr.  Sand- 
field  Macdonald  inaile  an  evasive  reply,  but  the 
double-majority  principle  was  then  heard  of  for 
the  last  time." 

No  man  in  Canadian  historical  ♦controversy 
devoted  so  much  time  and  energy  to  the  general 
question  of  Denominational  Education  as  did  the 
lion.  George  Brown,  and  it  is  somewhat  surpris- 
ing that  so  little  should  have  been  said  upon  the 
subject  in  the  "  Life  and  Speeches"  of  that  leader 
published  by  his  personal  and  political  friend,  the 
Hon.  Alexander  Mackenzie.  Even  what  is  said 
has  been  well  described  as  both  meagre  in  detail 
and  somewhat  apologetic  in  spirit  and  tone.  The 
following  reference  is  in  Chapter  V.  of  the  volunie : 
"  Like  all  religious  or  semi-religious  controver- 
sies, this  one  developed  hard  words,  and  harder 
feelings,  which  eventuated  in  some  injury  to  the 
political  party  led  by  Mr.  Brown.  There  was 
much  agitation  in  Canada  West  over  the  demands 
for  Separate  Schools  for  Roman  Catholics.  It 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  deep  offence  was  taken  at 
many  articles  in  The  Globe  and  other  papers  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  Roman  Catholics  who  did 
not  come  into  contact  with  Mr.  Brown  personally 
and  appreciate  his  kindly  and  honest  nature. 
Looking  back,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  many 
harsh  words  were  written,  which  had  better  not 
have  been  written.  When  Mr.  Brown  formed  his 
Cabinet  in  1S58,  it  was  upon  an  agreement  that 
the  Separate  School  question  would  be  dealt  with 
after  a  full  enquiry  should  be  made  mto  the  School 
systems  in  other  countries — Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant— and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  had  his 
Ministry  been  permitted  to  go  on,  means  would 
have  been  found  to  harmonize  the  various  views 
held  by  himself  and  hi  i  political  associates.  The 
amended  Separate  School  Act  of  1863,  and  the 
immediately  succeeding  arrangement  effected  in 
the  Confederation  Act,  removed  this  question 
from  the  field  of  controversy;  but,  even  before 
then,  nearly  all  irritation  had  ceased  in  Ontario." 
.  The  following  extract  is  taken  from  "The  Life 
of  the  Hon.  Alexander  Mackenzie,"  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Buckingham  and  the  Hon.  George  W.  Ross  : 

"  The  great  measure  of  1863  was  Mr.  R.  \V. 


Scott's  Bill  respecting  Separate  Schools.  Mr. 
Scott  had  introduced  the  Bill  several  times,  and 
had  advanced  it  so  far  in  the  previous  Session  as 
to  reach  a  division  on  its  second  reading.  The 
principle  of  Separate  Schools  was  first  introduced 
into  Canada  under  an  Act  of  1841,  and  was 
fun !ier  enlarged  by  tlic  .'ict  of  1855.  Mr.  Scott 
proposed  still  further  to  extend  the  privileges  of 
Roman  Catholics  wiih  regard  to  Separate  Schools. 
The  main  fea'.uies  of  Mr.  Scott's  Bill  were: 
Extending  the  facilities  for  establishing  Separate 
Schools  in  rural  districts;  permitting  Roman 
Catholics  to  give  notice  of  their  intention  to  be- 
come Separate  School  supporters  once  for  all, 
instead  of  annually  as  under  the  former  Act ;  reliev- 
ing Trustees  from  certifying  the  average  attend- 
ance of  pupils  under  oath ;  providing  for  inspection 
of  Separate  Schools  and  their  general  adminis- 
tration through  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

In  the  Session  of  1862,  the  Bill  passed  its  second 
reading,  but,  owing  to  the  defeat  of  the  Govern- 
ment, it  stood  over.  The  Bill  passed  very 
quickly  through  all  its  stages,  and  was  approved 
by  the  House  on  the  13th  of  March ;  the  yeas 
being  seventy-fo'T,  und  the  nays  thirty.  When 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  under  con- 
sideration, Mr.  Burwell  moved,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  what  is  commonly  known  astne  six 
months'  hoist.  Cn  that  motion  Mr.  Mackenzie 
gave  his  views  on  the  question  of  religious 
instruction.  He  opposed  the  Bill  on  three 
grounds :  Firstly,  he  feared  it  would  be  injurious 
to  the  Common  School  system  of  the  Province. 
Secondly,  he  feared  it  would  lead  to  a  demand  for 
Separate  Schools  from  other  Denominations. 
Thirdly,  the  establishment  of  Separate  Schools 
in  certain  localities  would  divide  the  resources  of 
the  people,  already  very  limited,  and  thus  lower 
the  standard  of  education,  'lie  had  no  desire,'  he 
said,  *to  make  this  a  religious  question,  as  he  was 
not  disposed  to  vote  against  any  Bill  which  even 
Roman  Catholics  themselves  deemed  necessary 
to  secure  perfect  freedom  in  the  exercfSe  of  their 
religious  faith;  but,  as  our  School  system  was 
undenominational,  the  Bill  under  consideration 
was  therefore  unnecessary.' 

The  vote  on  this  Bill  was  the  first  substantial 
decision  of  the  House  to  which  the  principle  of 
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'double  majority '  would  apply,  as  31  members 
from  Upper  C:in:ida  voted  against  it,  while  its 
supporters  from  Upper  Canada  numbered  only 
22.  Mr.  John  A.  Macdonald  rallied  the  Upper 
Canadian  members  of  the  Government — Mc- 
Dougall.Foley.Wilson  and  Sandfield  Macdonald— 
on  their  change  of  front  on  the  question  of  Separ- 
ate Schools,  quoting  from  the  Journals  of  the 
House  how  in  previous  years  they  had  voted  either 
against  the  principle  of  Separate  Schools  or  for 
the  repeal  of  the  existing  Separate  School  Act ; 
while  now  they  were  practically  responsible  for  a 
Bill  extending  the  scope  of  Separate  Schools.  The 
Premier  was  also  asked  if  the  measure  was  to  be 
forced  on  Upper  Canada  in  the  face  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  a  majority  of  its  representatives  ?  To  this 
Mr.  Sandiield  Macdonald  made  no  reply.  The 
agitation  which  arose  in  Upper  Canada  on  account 
of  the  Separate  School  policy  of  the  then  Govern- 
ment greatly  weakened  them  in  public  estimation.'' 

Hisoellaneous  Educational  Statistics.  In  a 
very  valuable  section  of  "  Eighty  Years'  Progress 
in  British  North  America,"  published  in  1864, 
Dr.  J.  George  Hodgins  compiled  many  facts  and 
figures  relating  to  Canadian  development  in  an 
Educational  direction  up  to  that  period.  The 
following  are  of  special  importance  to  any  com- 
plete and  exact  study  of  the  subject : 

I.   Upper  Canada. 

Imperial  L-inds  Endowment.  Acres. 

1.  County  Grammar  Schools 258,330 

2.  University  Institutions  226,200 

3.  Upper  Canada  College 66,000 

4.  Trinity  College  (private  sources)...  23,590 

5.  Half  of  the  Parliamentary  appro- 

priation of  one  million  acres 
of  land  for  Common  Schools  in 
each  part  of  the  Province    500,000 


Total  number  of  acres  thus  granted    1,074,120 

U.  C.  State  Endowments  of  Education. 

I.  Parliamentary  grant  to 
Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities      $20,000 

Less  applied  to  Grammar 

Schools,  as  below 3,200 

§16,800 


2.  Income  of  University  Col- 

lege, Toronto,  and  Up- 
per Canada  College 
(from  lands) etc., about 

3.  Parliamentary     grant     to 

Grammar  Schools  from 

lands,  etc    22,619 

Parliamentary  grant  to 
Grammar  Schools  $10,- 
000  and  $3,200  (as 
above) 1 3, 200 


y^.Oi'^o 


Parliamentary  grant  to 
three  Medical  Schools 

Parliamentary  grants  to 
three  Literary  Institu- 
tions, etc 

Parliamentary  grant  to 
two  Observatories 


35.819 


3,000 

1,800 
5.300 


10,100 


4.  Parliamentary     grant     to 

Common  Schools  from 
lands,  etc 

Total  Annual  Endowment 


$137,719 

$186,032 

$323.751 

U.  C.  Income  from  local  sources— School  Kates,  Fees,  etc. 

1.  Colleges,  etc.,  (i860) $33,750 

2.  Grammar  Schools  (1861)   48,470 

3.  Common  Schools  (1S61)  by  Trus- 

^^^^  937.014 

Common  Schools  (i86i)  by  muni- 
cipal tax 278,085 

4.  Private  Schools  (i86i)    45.  J93 


Total  Annual  Income  from  Taxes, 

Fees,  etc    $1,342,712 

11.  Lower  Canada, 

Lands  set  apart  in  Lower  Canada.  Acres. 

1.  Religious  Orders,  etc,* 2,038,885 

2.  Parliamentary     appropriation     for 

Common  Schools  in  Upper  and 

Lower  Canada  (proportion)  say       500,000 


Total  number  of  acres 2,^38,885 


*Ki)rroR's  Note.  For  exact  details,  as  there  are  some  minor 
omissions  in  Dr.  Ilcxlgins'  total  (which  was  quoted  from  Bishop 
.Strachan's  "  Memorial"  of  1843-44),  see  "Canada  :  An  Encyclo 
picdia.      Volume  II.     Page  549. 
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L.C.  Parliamentary  f,'rant 
to  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities   $  20,ono 

Income  from  Lands  and 

li-.vestmcnts -Jt),6S5 

Unappropriated  balance 
transferred  from  Leg- 
islative School  Grant, 

as  below 34.0-I7 

$8o,7.}2 

Income  of  Laval  University  and 
Seminary  from  lands,  etc. 
(estimated) 12.500 

P.irliamentary  grant  to 

two  Medical  Schools..     2,000 

Parliamentary  grant  to 
two  Historical  Socie- 
ties       2,000 

Parliamentary  grant  to 

two  Observatories  ....      2,()0() 

6,900 

Parliamentary  grant  to 
Common  Schools, 
lands,  etc ^JJ.'/V 

Less  unappropriated 
balance  transferred  as 
above  to  Superior  Ed- 
ucation      34. "47 

139,920 

$240,052 

Local  Assessment  ( 1 86 1) 261,530 

Fees,  etc.,  do      264,689 

526,219 

$766,271 
III.  Prvi^rcas  in  Lower  (  anada,  1852-1861. 

^  KJucalional  ,,     .,  Assessments 

^^"  In,t.  of  all  kinds  '  "•""  and  Kees 

1853  2,352  108,284  §165,848 

i«5t  2,795  119.733  238,032 

1855  2,868  1-7,058  -'49- 1 3^^ 

1^56  2,919  143. 141  406,764 

1857  2,946  148,798  424,208 

1858  2,985  156.872  459.306 
1^59  3.19'J  168,148  4'>*>.436 
t86o  3,264  17-^.155  5"3.''^5'J 
I'^^i  3,345  180,845  526,219 

Magdalen  de  la  Peltrie  was  burn  at  Alencon, 


France,  in  1603.  Her  early  inclinations  to 
enter  a  convent  were  over-ruled,  but  as  far  as  can 
be  learned  she  had  decided  from  the  first  to 
devote  the  wealth  slie  was  to  inherit,  and  her  ser- 
vices, to  the  cause  of  religion  in  Canada.  When 
but  seventeen  years  of  age  she  became  the  wife 
of  Charles  de  Grival,  Seigneur  de  la  Peltrie,  of  the 
house  of  Tourvoys,  who  died  five  years  after 
their  marriage.  Her  name  is  one  of  the  best 
known  in  Canadian  ecclesiastical  history  owing 
to  her  munificent  benefactions  to  the  Church 
and  her  success  in  surmounting  the  difliculties 
she  met  in  founding  the  Order  of  the  Ursulines 
at  Quebec.  Numerous  attempts  to  establish 
this  Society  there  had  been  >.  ade,  but  all  were 
futile  until  this  young  widow  of  rank  came  for- 
ward endowed  w'th  the  courage  and  ability  to 
complete  the  desired  project.  Madame  de  la 
Peltrie's  father  wished  her  to  marry  again  or 
renounce  the  family  succession,  but  she  would  do 
neither,  and  in  order  to  safeguard  her  intended 
work  and  free  herself  frt)m  the  legal  control  of  her 
family  she  underwent  a  formal  njarriage  ceremony 
with  M.  de  Bernitres,  a  French  Government 
official.  By  practicising  this  deception  on  her 
family  she  prevented  their  attempted  interdict 
and  was  able  to  control  herself  and  her  property. 
To  make  this  mock  marriage  fully  operative 
she  did  not  beiuune  a  member  of  the  Ursuline 
Order,  lived  a  residential  life  in  Paris,  and  went 
into  society  accompanied  by  M.  de  Bernitres, 
who  appeared  as  her  husband  everywhere.  Her 
defence  of  this  questionable  arrangement  rested 
on  the  contention  that  without  such  a  pretended 
marriage  she  could  not  have  completed  her 
plans  or  gone  to  Canada,  as  her  family,  with  whom 
she  was  having  much  litigation,  could  and  would 
have  detained  her.  Apart  from  the  nature  of  this 
remarkable  transaction  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
her  absorbing  ambition  to  found  a  great  religious 
body  in  Cana(!r.  was  worthy  of  all  praise  and  the 
result  of  her  wl  ;  <  was  certainly  a  great  blessing 
to  the  struggling  Colony.  She  finally  obtained 
•"  .e  Uisuline  Nuns  and  from  ToUrs  secured  the 
valuable  help  of  the  eminent  Marie  de  I'liicar- 
nation,  so  famed  in  after  Canadian  history  for 
her  virtues  and  charms.  At  Dieppe  she  char- 
tered a  vessel,  secured  another  Ursuline,  and  on 
May  4th,  1639,  embarked  for  Quebec,  which  was 
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reached  on  August  ist  following  after  a  long  "nd 
perilous  voyage.  On  their  arrival  the  Nuns  were 
conducted  to  an  Indian  cabin,  the  puverty  and 
untidiness  of  which  seemed  only  to  inspire  them 
with  new  zeal  for  their  arduous  and  much  needed 
labours.  Madame  de  la  Pcltrie,  who  had  so 
cheerfully  made  herself  poor  that  others  might 
become  better  fitted  for  this  world  and  the  next, 
now  spared  no  effort  in  missionary  and  educa- 
tional work.  With  her  own  hands  she  tilled  the 
soil  to  enable  her  to  relieve  the  poor,  and  re- 
duced herself  to  actual  want  in  order  to  assist  the 
sometimes  destitute  and  starving  settlors.  Her 
whole  life  was  a  series  of  heroic  acts  which  en- 
deared her  to  the  people  and  perpetuated  her 
memory  and  good  work  in  the  Colony.  She  died 
at  the  Ursuline  Convent  in  Quebec  on  November 
i8th,  1671,  aged  68  years. 

Margaret  Bourgeois  was  born  at  Troyes,  in 
Champagne,  France,  April  17th,  1620.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  trades-people  of  comparatively  small 
means.  In  early  life  she  experienced  considerable 
disappointment  over  not  being  able  to  enter  a 
religious  community  in  which  she  was  greatly 
interested.  Having  also  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  form  a  Congregation  of  Sisters  in  her 
own  land  she  was  obliged  to  wait  for  a  more 
favourable  opportunity,  which  came  in  1653,  when 
M.  de  Maisonncuve  arrived  at  Paris  from  Mon- 
treal on  a  mission  concerning  the  further  settle- 
ment and  development  of  his  Colony  on  the  St. 
Lawrence.  During  his  visit  he  met  Margaret 
Bourgeois,  whom  he  induced  to  return  with  him 
to  Canada.  This  arrangement  afforded  her  the 
opportunity  for  which  she  was  longing,  and  some 
four  years  later  she  succeeded  in  founding  the 
Congregation  de  Notre  Dame — an  Order  which 
has  continued  to  grow  in  usefulness  and  power 
ever  since.  On  her  arrival  in  Quebec  in  Septem- 
ber, 1653,  Mdlle.  Bourgeois  entered  upon  her 
educational  and  Christian  work  with  a  name 
already  respected  for  piety  and  good  deeds.  In 
her  own  land  she  had  been  at  the  head  of  a  young 
women's  society  for  the  cultivation  of  austerity  of 
life,  and  when  she  reached  Quebec  was  very 
naturally  urged  to  join  the  Ursulines.  But  this 
she  declined  and  proceeded  to  Montreal,  where  in 
two  months  after  her  arrival  she  had  cwganized 


and  begun  a  school  with  no  better  accommodation 
than  a  stable.  In  1657,  in  connection  ^vith  other 
I'rcnch  ladies,  she  formed  the  above-mentioned 
institution,  which  was  re-orguni/ed  in  1669,  ^"<^ 
formally  established  seven  years  later.  After 
having  had  the  pleasure  of  living  to  sec  the  Order 
contribute  greatly  to  the  extension  of  the  blessings 
of  education,  she  died  on  January  I2tli.  Mdlle. 
Bourgeois  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  entire 
Colony,  and  will  be  ever  remembered  for  her 
eminent  virtues  and  the  remarkable  unselfishness 
of  her  life. 

Buller's  Report  upon  iflduoation  in  Quebec. 

In  1838  Mr.  Arthur  BuUer  was  appointed  by  Lord 
Durham  to  enquire  into  the  condition  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  or  Lower  Canada. 
On  November  15th  the  Report  was  duly  sub- 
mitted and  is  a  most  comprehe  -sive  and  valuable 
record  ot  the  early  developments  in  this  con- 
nection. Mr.  BuUer  first  pays  a  high  tribute  to 
the  dominant  religious  influence  and  declares  that 
"  To  the  Catholic  Church  Lower  Canada  is  in- 
debted for  all  its  early  scholastic  endowments, 
indeed  with  the  exception  of  McGill's  College, 
for  all  that  at  present  exist.  The  ample  estates 
and  active  benevolenceofthe  Jesuits,  of  the  Sem- 
inaries of  Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  of  various 
Nunneries  and  their  missions,  were  devoted  to 
the  education  of  the  people.  It  is  impossible  to 
pay  too  high  a  tribute  to  the  merits  of  this  most 
exemplary  Church.  Its  existence  has  ever  been 
beneficially  felt,  and  its  career  has  been  marked 
throughout  by  the  most  faithful  discharge  of  its 
sacred  duties  and  tie  most  undeviating  allegi- 
ance to  the  British  Ciown."  Lengthy  reference 
is  made  to  the  Jesuit;*'  Estates  and  their  tem- 
porary diversion  from  educational  purposes  by 
the  Imperial  Government,  and  the  following 
is  quoted  from  the  Governor's  Speech  to  the 
Legislature  in  1801 :  "  With  great  satisfaction 
I  have  to  inform  you,  that  His  Majesty,  from  his 
paternal  regard  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
his  subjects  of  this  Colony,  has  been  graciouslv 
pleased  to  give  directions  for  the  establishing  of 
a  competent  number  of  free  schools,  for  the 
instruction  of  their  children  in  the  first  rudiments 
of  useful  learning  and  in  the  English  tongue,  and 
also,  as  occasion  may  require,  for  foundations  of 
a  more  enlarged  and  comprehensive  nature  ;  and 
His  Majesty  has  been  further  pleased  to  signify 
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h's  Koyal  intention  that  a  suitable  proportion  of 
tl'.e  lands  of  the  Crown  sluniKl  be  set  apart,  and 
the  revenue  thereof  be  applied  to  such  pur- 
poses." 

Mr.  Bullet  then  proceeds  :  "  The  41  Geo.  3,  c. 
17,  an  Act  founded  on  these  promises  and  intit- 
uled '  An  Act  for  the  Establishment  of  Free 
Schools  and  the  Auvancenient  of  Learnmt^  in  the 
Province,' was  immediately  passed.  The  follow- 
ing are  its  principal  provisions:  The  Governor 
is  empowered  to  erect  a  corporation,  '  The  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Advancement  of  Learning,' 
with  all  necessary  powers  for  holding  land  in 
mortmain,  etc.,  to  be  composed  of  Trustees  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  To  this  corporation 
the  entire  management  of  all  schools  and  insti- 
tutions of  Royal  foundation  in  the  Province,  as 
well  as  the  administration  of  all  estates  and 
property  which  may  be  appropriated  to  the  said 
schobls,  is  committed.  The  sanction  of  the  Gov- 
ernor is  required  to  all  rules  and  statutes  which 
may  be  made  for  the  schools  by  the  Trustees, 
and  for  the  government  of  the  masters  and 
scholars.  He  may  establish  one  or  two  more 
free  schools  in  each  parish  or  township  as  he 
may  see  fit  upon  the  application  of  the  inhabitants, 
or  a  majority  of  them,  to  that  effect,  and  he 
appoints  the  masters  and  orders  their  salaries, 
after  the  conveyance  of  the  school-house  to  the 
Trustees,  which  is  to  be  done  immediately  upon 
their  completion — the  expense  of  the  erection  of 
the  houses  to  be  equally  apportioned  among  the 
inhabitants. 

In  1803  the  promised  grants  of  land,  by  which 
the  contemplated  schools  were  to  be  supported, 
never  having  been  made,  the  Executive  Council 
recommended  to  the  Governor  that  16  townships 
of  the  waste  lands  of  the  Crown  should  be  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose.  In  answer  to  this 
recommendation,  the  Province  received  the  same 
year  an  assurance  that  20,000  acres  should  be 
granted  to  each  of  the  cities  of  Quebec  and  Mon- 
treal for  the  support  of  a  Seminary,  and  that 
immediate  steps  should  be  taken  in  the  matter. 
These  steps,  however,  never  were  taken,  the 
grants  of  land  never  made,  and  the  Act  of  1801 
remained  a  dead  letter.  Complaints  of  this  bad 
faith  have  never  ceased.  In  answer  to  one  of 
them,  as  late  as  1831,  Lord  Goderich,  after  admit- 


ting that  grants  of  land  had  been  promised  by  the 
Crown,  adds,  '  that  of  course  such  promises  are 
binding  and  must  be  carried  into  effect  unless 
there  are  circumstances,  of  which  he  was  not 
then  apprised,  which  might  have  cancelled  the 
obligation  contracted  in  1801,  or  which  may  have 
rendered  the  fulfilment  of  it  at  that  time  imprac- 
ticable.' 

However,  this  admission  was  followed  by  no 
better  results.  Up  to  this  moment  the  only  Acts 
of  the  British  Government  in  respect  to  Canadian 
instruction  have  been  the  wholesale  seizure  and 
the  partial  restoration  of  the  Jesuits*  Estates.  At 
length  the  House  of  Assembly  determined  to  take 
up  this  question  and  passed  a  Bill  which,  how- 
ever, was  thrown  out  by  the  Legislative  Council. 
Its  principal  features  are  the  same  as  those  which 
distinguish  the  Elementary  School  Acts  that  sub- 
sequently came  into  operation,  and  to  which  I 
shall  shortly  call  Your  Excellency's  more  particu- 
lar attention.  Two  of  its  provisions,  namely, 
those  contained  in  the  nth  section,  are  worthy  of 
notice.  They  both  relate  to  the  master,  one 
requiring  that,  among  other  qualifications,  he  shall 
bring  a  certificate  of  loyalty,  and  the  other  fixing 
his  salary  at  sixty  pounds.  This  latter  particular  I 
advert  to,  because  it  shows  that  far  juster  notions 
were  entertained  in  those  days  of  the  competent 
provision  for  a  teacher  than  appears  to  have  been 
the  case  in  later  times. 

In  1818  another  Bill  was  passed  by  the  Assem- 
bly. This,  after  reciting  the  necessity  of  elemen- 
tary schools  and  the  advantage  of  subjecting  them 
to  local  control,  vests  the  trusteeship  of  those 
created  under  its  provisions  in  a  corporation  con- 
sisting of  the  rector,  curate  or  priest,  etc.,  with 
the  four  churchwardens  last  appointed  of  the 
Church  of  England  or  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  seigneur  primitif  and  senior  justice 
of  the  peace,  who  were  to  report  annually  to  the 
inhabitants.  A  sum  of  3^200  was  to  be  granted 
from  the  Provincial  treasury  to  the  Trustees  of 
every  parish  or  township  in  which  a  house  had 
been  built  and  opened,  sufficient  for  the  residence 
of  a  master  and  the  instruction  of  thirty  children. 
The  school  was  to  receive  no  further  support  from 
the  Legislature,  but  was  entitled  to  one-fourth  of 
the  yearly  revenues  of  the  fabrique,  until  its 
yearly  income  from  other  sources  should  amount 
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to  £ioo,  and  the  master  was  to  be  paid  by  fees 
from  tlie  children,  never,  however,  at  a  rate  ex- 
ceeding 5s.  per  month  from  each.  This  Hill, 
after  some  amendments  by  the  Council  which 
were  concurred  in,  was  reserved  for  the  Royal 
Assent,  since  which  it  was  never  heard  of.  A 
similar  fate  attended  two  similar  Bills  the  two 
followinij  years. 

Up  to  this  period  the  corporation  contemplated 
by  the  41   Geo.   III.,  having  never  been  erected, 
letters-patent   were   issued    for   that   purpose   in 
October,  1818.     The  Protestant  Hishop  of  ^Hiebec 
was  named  the  Principal  of  the  institution,  and 
certain  of  the  Trustees  from  time   to  time  ap- 
pointed to  act  with  him.     Great  stress  has  been 
laid  upon   the   two  following   rules,  which  are 
among  the  first  they  made,  as  indicative  of  the 
liberal  spirit  in  which  they  entered  on  their  duties : 
'  That  every  school  should  be  placed  under  the 
immediate  inspection  of  the  clergy  of  the  religion 
professed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  spot,  and  that, 
where  they  might  be  of  different  persuasions,  the 
clergy  of  each  Church  should  have  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  cliildren  of  their  respective  com- 
munities.'     'That  a  regular  superintendence  of 
theschools  was  assigned  to  Visitors  named  by  the 
corporation  (one  or  more  to  be  the  minister  or 
ministers  of  the  parish  or  township),  who  were  to 
report  to  them  every  six  months  the  number  and 
progress  of  the  scholars,  the  conduct  of  the  mas- 
ters, and  generally  on  the  state  of  the  schools.* 

The  Institution  entered  upon  the  management 
of  all  the  then  existing  schools  supported  by 
Government,  and  continued  from  year  to  year, 
but  very  slowly,  to  augment  their  number. 
This  remained  the  sole  Legislative  provision  for 
education  up  to  the  year  1824.  It  will  be  perhaps 
better  again  to  break  in  upon  the  regular  course 
of  events,  and  pursue  the  history  of  the  Royal 
Institution  to  its  end,  disencumbering  it  from 
the  other  systems  which  were  for  some  years 
co-existent  with  it,  and  by  which  it  was  finally 
absorbed.  That  it  failed  entirely  is  admitted 
on  all  hands,  and  there  is  no  disagreement  as  to 
the  immediate  cause  of  failure,  namely,  its  un- 
popularity with  the  French-Canadians  and  the 
Catholic  Church.  This  unpopularity  was  founded 
on  the  exclusively  British  and  Protestant  charac- 
ter by  which,  it  was  asserted,   its  organization 


and  management  were  distinguished.     A   Com- 
mittee   of    the   House  of  Assembly,   appointed 
in  1824  to  enquire  into  its  operation,  reported, 
among  other  things,  that,  out  of  its  twenty  Trus- 
tees, only   five,  and  only  twenty-two  out  of  its 
eighty-one  School  Visitors,  were  (French)  Cana- 
dians.    In  spite  of  the  apparent   liberality  of  the 
rules,  this  constitution  of  the  authorities  by  whom 
they  were  to  be  carried  into  effect,  inspired  such 
jealousies    and    so   offended    the    religious    and 
national  antipathies  of  the  Canadians,  that  they 
withdrew  their  confidence  from  the   Institution 
and  rarely  applied  for  schools  under  its  direction. 
And,  indeed,  this  was  a  natural  enough  result. 
Suppose  the  proportions  of  the  members  of  the 
corporation  and  of  the  Visitors,  as  regards  their 
national  origin,  had  been  reversed,  and  that  the 
Catholic   Bishop  had   been  placed  at    its  head, 
what  would   have  been   the   popularity  of  such 
an   institution    with    the    Protestants    and    the 
British  ? 

In  the  townships  the  system  naturally  worked 
better,  and  the  demand  for  schools  was  propor- 
tionately great.     In  1827  an  attempt   was  made 
to  divide  the  Board  of  the  Institution  into  two 
Committees,    composed    of   an    equal    number 
of  members,  and  possessing  equal  privileges  ;  the 
new  one  to  be  entirely  Catholic,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Catholic  Bishop,  and  to  have  the 
exclusive   management    of  .i.il    Catholic   schools. 
After  the  two  parties  had    .v'l^.'.i  some   difficulty 
been  brought  to  acquiescv.'  i      this  arrangement 
it   was   discovered    that   theie   were    some    legal 
impediments  in  the  way  of  carrying  it  into  effect, 
and  a  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  sucH  parts  of  the  41 
Geo.  III.,  as  interposed  these  impediments,  was 
suggested  by  Sir  James  Kempt  and  brought  into 
the  Assembly,  but  soon  after  dropped.      It  appears 
from  successive  Reports  of  Committees  that  the 
number  of  schools  under  the    Royal  Institution, 
after    a    certain   time,   diminished    rather    than 
increased.     In  1827  they  amounted  to  eighty-two, 
of  which  sixty-four  were   Protestants,  and  only 
eighteen    Catholic.     In    1832     there    were    but 
seventy-two,    in     which    there    were    only    five 
Canadian  masters;  and  1834  the  whole  number 
was  reduced  to  sixty-three.     The  last  application 
for  a  new  school  to  the  Institution  was  in   18  j8. 
This  decline  is  easily  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
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greater  popularity  of  the  school  systtMii  wliich 
cuine  into  opuration  in  18J9,  and  of  tliosu  which 
succeeduil  it.  A  sum  varying  usually  from  1,800 
pounds  to  2,000  pounds  was  annually  voted  to 
the  Trustees  of  the  corporation  for  the  support 
of  their  schools  up  to  i8j^,  when  it  was  reduced 
to  l,JtC)^  pounds.  Since  this  latter  period  the 
Royal  Institution  fell  into  the  general  elementary 
school  system,  and  its  schools  were  supported 
and  managed  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
thereby  created,  with  the  exception  that  the 
corporation  was  still  permitted  to  exercise  the 
powers  in  other  cases  intrusted  to  Trustees 
elected  by  the  localities. 

The  corporation  has  now  no  other  function  than 
the  Trusteeship  of  McGill  College.  I  have  shown 
that,  from  the  niomen||the  Royal  Institution  came 
into  operation,  systematic  attempts  were  annually 
made  by  the  House  of  Assembly  to  substitute 
some  other  more  popular  management.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Bills,  with  this  view,  of  1818,  1819, 
and  iS_»o,  which,  after  being  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Provincial  Legislature,  were  left 
unnoticed  by  the  Home  Government,  two  others, 
brought  up  in  1821  and  1823,  were  thrown  out  by 
the  Legislative  Council.  At  this  period  a  Com- 
mittee, reporting  upon  the  then  lamentable  state 
of  education  in  the  Province,  represent  that  in 
many  parishes  not  more  than  five  or  six  individuals 
can  write  and  that,  generally,  not  above  one-fourth 
of  the  entire  population  can  read,  and  one-tenth 
write,  and  that  very  imperfectly.  At  length,  in 
1824,  the  Assembly  so  far  succeeded  as  to  carry 
through  a  Bill  which  became  the  4  Geo.  IV'.,  c.  31, 
and  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
'  Fabrique  Act.'  By  this  the  fabriques,  or  local 
corporations,  established  in  each  Roman  Catholic 
parish,  by  which  the  temporalties  of  the  parish 
church  are  administered,  are  authorized  to  estab- 
lish one  or  more  schools  in  each  parish  of  the 
Province  according  to  its  population,  and  to  have 
the  sole  management  of  them. 

They  are  further  authorized  to  purchase  and  to 
hold  property  to  a  certain  amount,  real  and  per- 
sonal, for  the  support  of  these  schools,  and,  until 
such  property  is  acquired,  may  apply  to  that  pur- 
pose one-fourth  of  their  revenue.  But  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  ever  come  into  operation. 
In  some  parishes  the  fabriques  were  too  poor,  and 


in  most,  I  have  been  assured,  the  existence  of  the 
Act  was  unknown.  Like  that  established  under 
the  Royal  Institution,  the  fabritpie  school-system 
became  absorbed  in  those  of  a  more  general  and 
popular  character  which  were  shortly  after  estab- 
lished. The  first  of  these,  which  forma  a  remark- 
able epoch  in  the  history  of  Canadian  education, 
was  established  by  theg  Geo.  I\'.,  c.  46.  It  will  be 
observed  that  all  the  abortive  attempts  made  from 
1818  up  to  this  period,  as  well  as  the  Act  of  1824, 
had  alone  in  view  the  wants  of  the  French-Cana- 
dians,  which  were  virtually  untouched  by  the 
Royal  Institution,  and  which  undeniably  called 
for  urgent  relief.  It  is  true,  that,  as  regards  the 
receipt  at  starting  of  a  certain  sum  of  public 
money,  the  Protestant  settlements  were  put  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  Catholic ;  but  reliance  for 
the  subsequent  support  of  the  schools  was  placed 
first  of  all  upon  the  fabriques,  a  fund  which  only 
existed  in  Catholic  parishes,  and  eventually  on 
charitable  endowments,  which  were  only  to  be 
expected  from  the  greater  wealth  and  zeal  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

Imperfect  as  the  provisions  of  these  Bills  were 
for  the  erection  of  anything  approaching  a  sound 
and  general  system  of  education,  no  fault  can  be 
found  with  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  devised 
by  the  Assembly.  It  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  fairness  and  sincerity,  and  liable  to  none  of  the 
imputations  which  attach  to  similar  proceedings 
of  that  body  in  later  times.  By  the  Act  of  1829 
the  establishment  and  sole  management  of  schools 
in  their  respective  parishes  and  townships  was 
confided  to  five  Trustees,  elected  by  the  resident 
landholders  eligible  to  vote  at  elections.  These 
Trustees  were  empowered  to  hold  property 
belonging  to  the  school  and  to  receive  benefac- 
tions. Half  the  expense  of  erecting  school- 
houses,  if  not  above  fifty  pounds,  is  to  be  ad- 
vanced from  the  public  chest  on  the  certificate  of 
the  Trustees.  A  salary  of  twenty  pounds  is  to  be 
given  to  every  master  teaching  twenty  pupils,  and 
a  further  allowance  of  ten  shillings  a  head  for 
poor  children,  provided  their  number  does  not 
exceed  fifty,  nor  fall  short  of  twenty.  The  Trus- 
tees were  required  to  report  annually  to  the 
Legislature.  Under  this  Act,  which  was  to  be  in 
force  for  three  years,  there  was  no  provision  for 
visitatorial    inspection.      The   Trustees,  who  in 
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very  few  instances  cmiM  wiit«  tlictn»ulvi>s,  ii«  is 
proved  by  the  ulinoHt  iiivariublu  use  uf  iiiatks 
instead  of  Bignatiiros  in  tliuir  returns,  had  tliu 
power  ofappoiiitiiiK  and  removing  tin:  masters — 
in  short,  tlie  entire  control  of  the  schools.  It  is 
true  that  thoy  were  rccpiirfd  to  ni.ike  annual 
returns  to  the  Legislature;  but  then  nothinn  was 
more  easy,  and,  I  have  been  informed  by  many 
persons,  nothing;  was  more  common  than  for 
them  to  make  f.ilse  returns. 

In  nuiny  schools  wlure  there  were  not  twenty 
scholars  batut  fide  tau^dit  gratis  (the  number 
requisite  before  the  gratuity  of  ten  shillings  a 
head  was  to  be  granted)  I  was  assured  that  it 
was  a  very  usual  device  for  the  master  to  ask  of 
his  neighbours,  or  of  another  school,  the  loan  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  children  to  satisfy  this 
condition.  Indeed,  where  children  were  scarce, 
parents  were  known  to  lend  themselves  to  this 
good-humoured  arrangement.  Tlie  Trustees, 
when  they  knew  all  this,  generally  connived  at  it 
willingly  enough  because  they  generally  wished 
well  to  the  master,  who  was  of  their  own  appoint- 
ment, and  because  the  gratuity  did  not  come  out 
of  their  pockets,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  pretty 
sure  to  find  its  way  into  them,  the  master 
being  very  frequently  in  their  debt,  and,  as  they 
well  knew,  having  no  other  means  of  paying 
them. 

In  1830  and  1831  two  other  Acts  were  passed, 
slightly  amending  and  explaining  the  provisions 
of  that  of  18^9.  By  the  latter,  the  Governor  was 
empowered  to  appoint  nineteen  Visitors,  who 
with  the  mendiers  of  the  House  of  Assembly  resi- 
dent in  the  country,  and  the  resident  rector  or 
curate  of  the  parish,  were  to  divide  the  country 
into  two  school  districts,  visit  the  schools  annu- 
ally, and  report  their  state  to  the  Legislature,  with 
any  recommendations  they  might  be  disposed  to 
make.  Schools  rose  rapidly  under  the  Act  of 
1829.  In  that  year  forty-eight  houses  were  built 
under  its  provisions,  and  381  schools  received  the 
Government  allowance.  In  1830  sixty  more 
houses  were  built,  and  the  number  of  elementary 
schools  increased  to  899.  In  1829  the  whole  cost 
of  education  to  the  Province  was  £1^,7^$  i6s.  3d., 
including,  in  addition  to  the  expenses  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  ;f2,ii5  los.  for  the  eighty-four 
under  the  Royal  Institution,  and  ^^5.250  3s.  for 


special  grants.  In  1830  the  gross  amount  under 
these  samt!  heads  was  increased  to  £ii),on),  and 
in  183 1  the  whole  number  of  elementary  schools 
was    1,216,  and    the    whole    cost   of  education 

It  IS  time  here  to  explain  the  meaning  of  these 
special  grants.      The  general  Educational  Acts, 
which  have  been  noticed,  were  meant  to  embrace 
only  the  elementary  schools  in  the  rural  districts. 
Many  of  those  originally  established  by  voluntary 
associations   in  the   three   towns  of   Montreal, 
^Juebcc    and    Three  Rivers,  as  well   as   sundry 
superior  academies  and  colleges  dispersed  over 
various  parts  of  the  Province,  were  the  subjects 
of  separate  annual  appropriations.     The  first  of 
these  was  in  1823,  when  ;{'2oo  was  granted  to  a 
school  in  ^)uebec  under  the  management  of  the 
Education  Society  in  that  town.     In  the  following 
year  there  was  only  this  same  grant.     In  1825  a 
like  sum  was  also  given  to  the  British  and  Cana- 
dian School  at  Montreal.     Every  subsequent  year 
fresh  institutions   received  similar   aid,  and  the 
grants  under  this  head  have  been  shown,  in  1830, 
to  have   increased  to   £5,^50  3s.     In    1831,  the 
House  ot  Assembly  appointed  a  standing  Com- 
mittee of  eleven  members  (five  to  be  a  quorum)  to 
report  from  time  to  time  on  all  subjects  connected 
with  Education.     The  Act  of  1829  having  expired 
in  May,  1832,  the  2   Will.  IV.,  c.  26,  was  passed 
for  the  continuance  of  the  system  for  two  more 
years. 

In  this  Report  (1831)  the  Committee  remark 
that  the  proportion  of  children  attending  school 
in  Lower  Canada  is  one  in  twelve,  whereas  in  the 
neighbouring  State  of  New  York  it  is  one  in  four. 
By  the  2  Will.  IV.,  c.  26,  founded  on  this  latter 
report,  1,321  districts  were  adopted  as  laid  out 
by  the  Visitors  appointed  the  preceding  year. 
To  a  school  in  each  of  these  districts,  and  also 
to  a  separate  girls'  school  in  that  district  in  every 
Roman  Catholic  parish  in  which  the  church  was 
situated,  an  allowance  was  given  of  20  pounds 
per  annum,  provided  that  no  more  than  2s.  per 
month  was  demanded  from  each  scholar,  and  that 
twenty  scholars  from  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age 
had  been  in  regular  attendance  for  igo  days  in  the 
year.  Ten  shillings  were  to  be  distributed  yearly, 
as  prize-money,  among  the  best  scholars  in  each 
school,  by  the  first  resident  member  forthe  county, 
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on  the  ictuiii  ;  otherwiitu  by  the  iioii-iufliilciit  one*. 
Tiie  iiiaiiaKeiiiciit  of  tliu  scliooU  w.it  iiittiistod 
to  TruHtcus,  SIS  in  tho  Act  of  iH^c).  The  toachtT, 
bcforu  n|)p()inttnent,  tniist  proihu'o  a  crrtilicate 
sigiii'd  by  thu  tninister  of  tlic  tiioHt  nuincroiiH 
religious  Dcnotuination  in  tliu  parish,  nccoidinR 
to  tho  latest  ci'nsiis,  nnd  by  oiicjiisticu  of  tho 
peace,  aiiil  of  tho  militia  oflicer  of  hi^lu'st  Kr'"!" 
in  tho  parish,  or  by  two  others,  tliat  he  is  i<iiown 
as  of  good  character,  and  tliat  hu  has  been 
examined  by  them  ami  found  capable  of  tcaclnng 
reading,  Nvritiufj  ami  arithmetic,  in  the  lan>,'uage 
of  the  majority  of  tho  inhabitants.  He  nn^jlit 
be  removed,  either  on  the  representation  of  a 
majority  of  tho  county  Visitors,  or,  alter  hearing, 
by  the  Trustees  on  tlie  com|»laint  of  three  electors. 
A  public  examination  was  to  be  held  yearly  and 
three  at  least  of  the  Visitors  were  to  make 
an  inspection  of  the  school,  which  they  were 
to  certify  as  directed  by  a  Schedule  annexed 
to  the  Act.  No  more  than  ten  free  scholars 
wore  to  be  admitted  to  any  one  school,  and  then 
only  when  their  parents  had  another  child  at 
school  for  whom  they  paid.  The  Visitors  were 
to  be  the  Lej^islative  Councillors  resident  in  the 
county;  its  Members  in  the  House  of  Assembly, 
whether  resident  or  not ;  the  senior  acting  justice 
of  the  peace  ;  the  militia  officer  of  highest  rank, 
and  the  minister  of  the  most  numerous  religious 
Denomination.  These  Visitors,  in  addition  to  the 
duties  before  mentioned,  were  to  determine  all 
questions  relating  to  districting  and  building 
houses,  etc.,  and  they  alone  were  to  have  their 
expenses  paid. 

The  schools  of  the  Royal  Institution  were 
embraced  in  this  Act.  The  other  most  remark- 
able alterations  introduced  by  it  consisted  in  the 
additional  powers  which  it  vested  in  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Assembly.  They  were  to  have 
the  distribution  of  the  ten-shillings  prize  money  ; 
ndeed  the  whole  powers  of  Visitation  may  be 
said  to  have  centred  in  them,  because  their 
political  importance  generally  enabled  them  to  do 
as  they  chose  with  those  of  their  co-Visitors  who 
resided  in  the  parish,  and  because  the  members 
of  the  Legislative  Council  were  few  in  number, 
and  rarely  fulfilled  the  condition  of  residence  in 
the  county.  Complaints  were  frequently  made 
of  the  improper  application  of  the  prize-money 


entrusted  for  distribution  to  the  members.  Com- 
plaints were  also  very  freipicntly  made  that  the 
provision  which  recpiired  thu  master's  certificate 
to  be  signed  by  the  county  members,  before  his 
allowance  could  be  drawn,  gave  them  a  power 
over  him  which  was  too  often  propitiated  by  acts 
of  political  subserviency.  I  frequently  heard 
these  charges  made,  and  in  no  few  instances 
attempted  to  bo  substantiated  by  facts.  Though 
it  is  necessary  in  Canada  to  be  very  suspicious 
of  statements  advanced  by  political  parties  in  dis- 
paragement of  their  adversaries,  or  in  vindication 
of  themselves,  no  one  who  is  conversant  with  tho 
fury  of  Canadian  partizanship  can  help  recog- 
nizing in  the  provisions  of  this  Act  temptations 
to  abuse,  sufficient,  under  such  circumstances,  to 
overcome  the  scruples  of  belligerent  Legis- 
lators. 

The  3  Will  IV.,c.  4  made  some  alterations  in  the 
schtxjl  districts,  as  laid  out  in  the  previous  year, 
and  reduced  the  whole  number  to  I, .^94.  It  also 
contained  a  very  judicious  provision  for  granting 
four  pounds  extra  to  every  master  who  should 
teach  both  languages.  The  Education  Committee 
in  their  Report  in  1834  still  complain  of  the 
extravagance  of  the  school  grants,  and  express  a 
hope  '  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
whole  country  will  be  persuaded  that  it  is  much 
better  to  trust  to  themselvesfor  the  discharge  of  the 
duty  of  affording  useful  instruction  to  their  off- 
spring, rather  than  depend  upon  Legislative  appro- 
priations.' The  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  9,  continued  the 
Act  of  1832  to  May,  1836.  By  this  the  school  dis- 
tricts were  again  increased  in  seven  counties,  and 
the  Visitors  were  empowered  to  grant  ten  pounds 
extra  to  the  best  master  in  every  county,  namely 
the  one  who  had  the  largest  and  best  conducted 
school ;  provided  that  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  elementary  instruction  he  also  taught 
geometry,  French  or  English  grammar,  and 
book-keeping. 

In  1835  the  House  of  Assembly  having  come  to 
the  resolution  of  not  proceeding  to  business,  no 
Education  Bill  was  passed.  In  the  Session,  1835- 
36,  special  grants  were  made  amounting  to  nearly 
12,000  pounds,  being,  in  point  of  fact,  the  allow- 
ance for  the  previous  as  well  as  the  current  year. 
The  Reports  of  the  Education  Committee  this  year 
are  much  in  the  same  strain  as  those  before  refer- 
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rt-d  to.  They  statu  'that  tho  liberality  of  thi; 
Lcfjiniaturu,  far  fiDiii  having  Htimulutud  thu  LtfortH 
of  thu  iiU'iiilit'rHof  the  institiitiotia  coiiiiectcil  with 
vdiicatioii,  appears  on  tliu  contrary  to  havu  para- 
lyzed tlieni.'  They  j{"  "n  to  represent  tho 
unreasonable  demands  made  by  thu  inliabitants  in 
many  places  for  now  school  districts.  'These 
iipplications,'  they  say,  'do  not,  Kenurully  speak- 
in^',  como  from  places  which  u|)pear  by  their 
population  to  be  cntitleil  to  u  (greater  ninnbcr  than 
now  allowed  tlicin;  but,  on  the  contrary,  froni  places 
where  tho  proportion  of  thu  ninnber  of  school  dis- 
tricts is  four  times  tjrcater  than  some  others.  The 
single  fact  that  a  school  district  is  asked  for  a  place 
in  which  therearoonly  three  families,  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  your  Honourable  House  of  the 
necessity  of  examining  applications  of  this  nature 
with  the  most  scrupulous  attention.  Your  Com- 
mittee havu  come  to  tho  determination  to  recom- 
mend that  for  tho  future  the  number  of  school 
districts  in  each  county  be  regulated  by  its  popu- 
lation.' It  appears  from  these  K'jports  that  tho 
cost  of  education  in  the  three  preceding  years  had 
been  as  follows  :  In  i8j3,  22,154  pounds  ;  in  1HJ4, 
24,543  pounds;  in  1835,  25,810  pounds.  In  the 
last  year  there  were  1,202  schools  and  38,377 
children  in  attendance,  of  whom  14,048  were 
gratuitously  instructed,  and  24,329  paid,  or  pro- 
fessed to  pay,  at  the  rate  prescribed  by  law.  The 
Committee,  after  commenting  upon  the  universal 
incompetency  of  school-masters,  etc.,  conclude  by 
recommending  two  bills :  the  one  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Normal  Schools,  and  the  other  for  the 
continuance  of  the  general  elementary  system. 
The  first  of  these  became  law  (6  Will.  IV.,  c.  12). 
Such,  then,  have  been  the  attempts  at  educa- 
tion hitherto  made  in  Lower  Canada,  and  can  it 
excite  wonder  that  this  combination  of  imperfec- 
tions and  vices  should  have  produced  no  good 
result ;  that  education  should  have  languished 
under  systems  where  the  masters  were  illiterate 
and  needy ;  the  supervision  careless  and  dishon- 
est ;  the  school-houses  unfit  for  occupation  and  ill- 
supplied  with  fuel ;  the  children  unprovided  with 
books  ;  and  parents  utterly  indifferent  to  an  insti- 
tution of  which  they  could  not  appreciate  the 
importance,  and  the  trouble  and  cost  of  which, 
at  all  events,  they  deemed  the  province  of  the 
Legislature  ?" 


Jean  Baptlite  MeiUeur,  m.a.,  m.d.,  1.1..1).,  was 
born  May  (jth,  I7<>0,  at  St.  Laurent,  Island  of 
Montreal.  After  u  Collegu  coursu  in  Montreal 
hu  entered  upon  thu  study  of  law,  which  hu 
linally  abandoned  for  the  Medical  profession  of 
which  hu  began  thu  study  at  Castleton  College, 
Vermont,  U.S.  Concutiently  with  this  hu  had 
placed  himself  under  Professor  Hall,  at  Middle- 
burg,  Conn.,  us  a  student  of  philosophy,  and  was 
also  interested  in  geology  and  mineralogy.  In 
1M25  he  obtained  his  M.u.  ut  thu  University  of 
Dartmouth,  N.H.,  where  hu  was  for  a  time  em* 
ployed  us  a  Professor.  In  tho  latter  institution 
ho  wrote  his  maiden  work  "  An  Analysis  of  tho 
French  Alphabet,"  which  did  him  credit  and  was 
ap|)r(jved  by  various  philosophical  and  medical 
societies.  When  ho  returned  to  Cana<la  Dr. 
Meilleur  did  excellent  work  on  sundry  journals 
an<l  gave  the  first  contribution  in  Bibauil's  *'  Can- 
adian Library,"  dealing  with  geology.  In  1833 
he  published  a  cliemical  treatise  entitled  "  Cours 
abrdgb  do  Lccoiis  do  chimi  coutenant  une  exposi- 
tion  precise  et  Methodiquo  des  principes  do  cette 
science."  In  that  year  ho  also  became  corres- 
ponding  member  of  the  Natural  History  Society 
of  Montreal,  and  published  his  first  edition  of 
"  Nouvelle  Graminaire  Anglaise,  redigee  d'Jipres 
les  Meilleurs  auteurs."  His  work  "  I'Lxtrait  du 
Kecensement  du  comtiS  do  i'Assomption,"  con- 
taining a  summary  of  the  statistical,  topographical 
and  geographical  returns  of  that  county,  was 
highly  praised  at  the  time. 

Dr.  Meilleur  was  a  founder  of  and  Professor  in 
the  College  of  I'Assomption,  and  also  represented 
the  County  in  Parliament  in  1834.  His  "  Mem- 
orial de  I'Education"  of  Lower  Canada,  published 
in  i860,  was  much  valued  by  the  friends  of  Edu- 
cation. Through  speaking  and  writing  on  this 
subject,  he  soon  wielded  considerable  influence  in 
the  Assembly,  although  the  general  admiration 
for  his  work  was  not  largely  shared  by  M.  Papineau 
and  his  immediate  followers.  This  greatly  con- 
tributed to  his  defeat  in  the  County  of  I'Assomp- 
tion. He  wrote  still  more  extensively  upon 
Education  under  the  early  administration  ol  the 
Union  of  1841.  He  became  Chief  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction  under  Sir  Charles 
Bagot  in  May,  1842,  and  was  promised  that  the 
position   should   not   be  made  a   political    one. 
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During  tliirteen  years  of  service  in  this  liigh  oflfic»j 
of  Supcnnteiuluiit  he  was  instrumeiital  in  tlie 
erection  anu  promotion  of  nearly  fifty  educational 
institutions  of  importance  and  ment.  After  h..-; 
retirement  from  the  Superintendcncy  of  Public  In- 
struction Dr,  Meilleur  b.  v.as  Postm;ister  of  Mont- 
real— a  position  wiiichh?  r  taineu  until  iSfjj,  when 
he  retired.  He  died  in  Montical,  December  6ih, 
1878.  To  his  unceasing  exertions  Lower  Canada 
owes  verv  much  of  the  excellence  of  its  Edu- 
cational system. 

The  Hon.  Pierre  Joseph  Olivie**  Chauveau,  ^>.c., 
LL.i).,  U.C.L.,  was  born  ut  (,)uebec,  May  3otii,  i.Sjo, 
Owing  to  the  death  of  his  father  when  he  .vas  a 
mere  chiUl  his  trainin^j  ;  nd  education  received 
much  attention  from  his  uncle  and  grandfather, 
who  we'o  wealthy  and  influential  citizens  of  ^^ue- 
bec.  After  completing  a 'horough  course  at  the 
Seminary  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  law  and 
became  an  advocate  in  1841  and  a  Q.c.  in  1851. 
He  never  practised,  however,  to  any  extent.  Be- 
tween 1S38  and  1S4I  the  young  man  aroused  public 
attention  by  some  political  articles  which  appeared 
\n  Le  Canadicn.  His  first  election  to  Parliament 
was  in  1S44,  when  he  achieved  a  remarkable  vic- 
t'^ry  in  Quebec  City  over  the  Hon,  John  Noilson, 
an  old  and  much  respected  politiciar.  and  Editor, 
defeating  him  by  more  than  one  thousand  major- 
ity. In  1848,  atthe  next  election,  hewasreturned 
by  acclamation.  M.  Chauvtau  took  a  very  active 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House  and  was 
steadily  in  opposition  to  the  Bal.iwir.  Lafontaine 
Government  with  the  exception  of  the  time  during 
which  the  Hon.  K.  E.  Caron  attempted  to  wrest 
the  leadership  of  the  French-Canadians  from  iM. 
Lafontaine. 

At  the  memorable  elections  (^f  1848  the  Liberaij 
obtained  a  sweeping  victoiy,  which  was  largely  at- 
tributedtothe  sucv^css  of  the  Reform  munifjsto  prs- 
viouslyprepaiodbyM. Chauveau.  He  srl)sequently 
joiuf^d  M.  Papineau  in  demanding  representation 
by  population,  and  wlien  the  Kebellic.i  Losses  Bill 
Vi-as  under  disfjussi(-n  in  1840  he  strongly  opposed 
tlie  t\clusion  of  the  Bermiuk  exiles  and  rebels. 
During  the  same  year  he  was  active  in  secnrmg  a 
Committee  of  Enquiry  into  the  causes  of  French- 
Canadian  emigration  to  the  United  States.  In 
1851  he  becatne  Solicitor-General,  and  Provincial 


Secretary  in  1853.  Upon  the  resigns  tion  of  M. 
Morin  in  1855,  he  withdrew  from  the  latter  office, 
and  received  the  appointment  of  Superintendent 
of  Education  in  July  of  that  year.  In  1856  Le 
Journal  de  I' Instruction  ruhlique  and  The  Journal 
0/ £(/«C(i//()»  werL  founded  uiuler  his  auspices.  He 
was  the  Editor  of  the  former  and  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  latter.  During  his  Superintendi 
ency  he  visited  Europe,  the  British  Islt's  and  the 
United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
various  educational  systems  in  those  countries, 
with  a  view  towards  the  adoption  in  Canada  of 
tilt  better  points  of  each.     He  remained  at  the 
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The  Hon.  V.  E.  Caron. 

head  of  the  schools  until  Confederation,  when  he 
was  returnee  'S  the  representative  of  Quebec 
County  to  both  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
Quebec  House  of  Assembly.  He  took  his  seat  in 
both  Houses,  In  August,  1867,  M.  Cauchon 
being  unable  to  form  a  stable  Government  in  Que- 
bec, made  \  .ly  ''or  M.  Chauveau,  who  at  once 
undertook  the  responsibility,  and  formed  a  strong 
Ministry  in  which  he  assumed  the  portfolio  of  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  and  Minister  of  Education.  In 
1873.  owing  to  a  difference  between  himself  and 
his  colleagues,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet, 
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and  subsequently  was  defeated  in  Cluirlevoix  by 
M.  Tremblay.  On  the  21st  I'ebruaiy  he  was 
appointed  Speaker  of  tlie  Senate,  and  remained 
in  tliat  position  until  the  8th  of  Janua.y,  I1S74, 
when  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  came 
into  power.  He  then  resif.  ed  his  seat  in  the 
Upper  House.  In  September,  1877,  he  was 
nominated  Sheriff  of  Montreal,  which  office  he 
filled  with  great  acceptance  for  many  years.  On 
the  22nd  of  May,  1878,  Laval  University  conferred 
on  him  the  Hon.  decree  of  ll.d.  Dr.  Chauveau 
was  also  an  ll.d.  of  McGill,  and  n.c.i..  of  Lcnnox- 
ville,  and  Professor  of  Roman  Law  at  Laval.  He 
died  on  April  4th,  1890. 

His  literary  life  had  been  very  active,  and  he 
left  a  name  for  himself  which  extends  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  home.  His  poems — delicate  and 
graceful  compositions — first  brought  him  into 
fame.  These  were  followed  by  his  letters  to  Le 
Coiirrier  des  Etals  Unis,  which  were  regularly  copied 
into  the  Canadian  papers  of  the  time,  from  1841 
to  1852.  From  1847  to  1850  he  wrote  in  poetry 
and  prose,  for  Le  Castor,  La  Fantasque  and  La 
Kcvue  Canadienne.  Later  he  contributed  to  vari- 
ous Lower  Canadian  periodicals.  His  novel, 
"  Charles  Guc-rin,"  was  a  clever  story,  which 
appeared  in  1852,  and  created  much  interest  in 
Montreal  and  Quebec.  His  oration  in  July,  1855, 
at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  monument 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  on  the 
Plains  of  Abraham,  was  a  performance  which 
placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  Canadian  orators. 
It  was  afterwards  published  in  pamphlet  form, 
A  sketch  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Tour  in  America 
followed,  in  French  and  English,  in  1861,  and  in 
Sept.,  1867,  he  pronounced  the  funeral  oration 
over  the  grave  of  his  dead  friend,  F.  X.  Garneau, 
the  historian.  L'Instruction  Publiquc  an  Canada, 
a  statistical  and  historical  account  of  the  progress 
of  Education  in  Canada,  was  published  in  1876. 
Of  his  educational  services  Mr.  Fleming  Taylor 
wrote  in  1868 — Volume  III.,  "  Portraits  of  British 
Americans  "  : 

"The  duties  of  Chief  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation under  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
are  not,  we  venture  to  think,  easily  discharged, 
but  in  a  community  of  mixed  races,  of  different 
languages  and  of  antagonistic  forms  of  religious 
faith,  where  men  are  on  the  alert  t  discover 
concealed  leanings,  to  detect  latent  ss    iknesses. 


or  to  descry  hidden  faults,  it  is  almost  a  matter 
for  surprise  that  they  are  discharged  at  all. 
That  Mr.  Chauveau  has  been  able  to  perform 
such  duties  with  credit  am\  satisfaction  is  of 
itself  no  small  matter  for  congratulation.  The 
fact  may  be  accepted  as  an  evidence  that  those 
essential  administrative  qualities,  wisdom,  temper 
and  discretion,  are  never  absent  from  his  mind 
or  from  his  office.  Of  a  sensitive,  and  as 
we  should  conjecture,  of  an  impulsive  tempera- 
ment, Mr.  Chauveau  has  nevertheless  had  the 
sagacity  to  discipline  his  thoughts  to  patience, 
and,  though  he  may  occasionally  have  been 
tempted  to  be  partial,  h^^  has  always,  so  far  as  we 
are  informed,  shown  the  courage  to  be  just.  The 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  is  rather  the 
moderator  for  a  Province  than  the  minister  of  a 
party,  and,  therefore,  his  proceedings  should  be 
conducted  with  the  fairness  of  a  j  udge  rather  than 
with  the  feeling  of  a  politician.  The  equitable 
habit  of  thought  which  is  inseparable  from  a 
proper  conduct  of  affairs  has  enabled  Mr.  Chau- 
veau to  distinguish  between  prejudice  and  wrong, 
while  his  position  and  force  of  character  have 
given  him  the  opi)ortunity,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  allay  the  former  with  an  explanation,  and  to 
remove  the  latter  by  law.  In  striving  to  deserve 
success  men  may  occasionally  command  it.  Mr. 
Chauveau  has,  we  think,  thus  striven.  He  has 
done  more  than  his  duty,  for  he  has  not  been  con- 
tent to  perform  only  the  minimum  amount  of 
work  which  his  office  requires,  on  the  contrary  he 
has  laboured  with  enthusiasm  as  well  as  industry, 
to  be  generally  useful  as  well  as  actually  efficient. 
If  we  would  read  the  history  of  his  exertions,  we 
must  do  so  not  only  in  the  records  of  his  office,  in 
his  numerous  contributions  to  contemporary  litera- 
ture, in  his  Journal  of  Education,  and  in  the  school 
history  of  Lower  Canada,  but  in  those  outside  and 
extraneous  efforts  with  which  his  career  is  con- 
spicuously marked.  As  in  the  case  of  Mr.  D'Arcy 
McGee,  soalso  in  that  of  Mr.  Chauveau,  where 
speeches  are  to  be  made,  essays  to  be  prepared, 
or  papers  to  be  read,  the  English-speaking  part  of 
the  comintniity  seem,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
call  on  ihe  former,  while  the  French-sneaking 
portion  of  the  community  pay  the  like  compliment 
to  the  latter.  In  both  cases  they  appear  to  sup- 
pose that  gifted  men  are  like  musical  boxes  who 
can  involuntarily,  and  without  preparation,  in 
obedience  to  a  sign,  or  in  answer  to  a  touch, 
charm,  amuse  and  instruct  any  number  of  all  sorts 
of  people." 

The  Hon.  Charles  Eugene  Boucher  de  Bouch- 
erville,  c.m.g.,  m.d.,  m.l.c,  is  descended  from 
Lieut. -General  Pierre  Boucher,  Sieur  de  Gros- 
bois,  who  became  Governor  ot  Three  Rivers  in 
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i86j  and  was  also  Grand  Seneschal  of  Ni;\v 
France.  A  son  of  the  late  Hon.  P.  H.  do  liouch- 
erville,  M.L.C.,  he  was  born  at  Boucherville,  P.Q., 
May  4,  18^2,  was  educated  at  the  Montreal  (St. 
Siilpice)  CoUefje,  graduated  M.D.  at  Paris  in  1843, 
and  practised  his  profession  for  manyycarsin  iiis 
native  district.  A  Conservative  politically,  he 
was  returned  in  tliat  interest  to  the  Canadian 
Assembly  in  1861,  and  sat  in  that  body  till  the 
Confederation  of  the  Provinces  in  1867,  when  he 
was  called  to  the  Legislative  Council  of  Quebec 
and  entered  tlie  Chauveau  Administration  as 
Speaker  of  the  Council.  Retiring  with  M. 
Chauveau  in  1873  he  remained  out  of  office  till 
S-jptembcr,  1874,  when  he  succeeded  M.  Ouimet 
as  Premier  of  Quebec,  and  assumed  the  port- 
folio of  Provincial  Secretary  and  Minister  of 
Education.  He  was  dismissed  with  his  colleagues 
by  Lieut. -Governor  Letellier  de  St.  Just  on  Jan- 
uary 26th,  1876,  and  a  most  important  constitu- 
tional issue  raised  and  discussed.  M.  de  Bouch- 
erville was  called  to  the  Premiership  a  second 
time  by  Lieut.-Governor  Angers,  after  the  dis- 
missal of  M.  Mercier  on  December  21st,  1891, 
and  remained  in  office  up  till  December  lOtli, 
1892.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Marquess  of  Lome  in  1879,  and  was  created  a 
c.M.G.  in  May,  1894.  In  religious  belief  he  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  and  an  Ultramontane. 

The  Hon.  Gedeon  Ouimet,  u-c.,  lld.,  m.l.c, 
was  born  at  Ste.  Rose,  P.Q.,  June  3,  1823,  was 
educated  at  the  Colleges  of  St.  Hyacinthe  and 
Montreal,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1844. 
Practising  almost  continuously  at  the  Montreal 
Bar,  he  rose  to  eminence  in  his  profession,  was 
created  a  Q.c.  by  Viscount  Monck,  1867,  and  filled 
subsequently  the  office  of  Batonnier.  F.iitering 
political  life  he  sat  in  the  Conservative  interest 
for  Beauharnois  in  the  Canadian  Assembly  of  1857- 
61,  and  for  Two  Mountain;' in  ;.  •  <  uebec  As- 
sembly, after  Confederation,  1867-76.  He  was 
Attorney-General  in  M.  Chauveau's  Provincial 
Administration  of  1867-73  and  succeeded  him  as 
Premier  in  the  latter  year,  taking  the  offices 
of  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Provincial 
Secretary.  These  he  held  until  September  22nd, 
1874.  After  the  Legislature  had  re-established 
the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Education  he  was 


appointed  thereto  and  continued  to  discharge  its 
duties  from  January  26th,  1876,  up  to  April  loth, 
1895,  when  he  retired  on  a  pension  and  was 
appointed  to  a  seat  in  the  Legislative  Council. 
Among  the  other  expressions  of  regret  which 
his  resignation  evoked  was  one  from  the  Protes- 
tant Committee  of  Public  Instruction. 

In  the  resolution  adopted  by  this  body  on  the 
occasion,  they  bore  testimony  to  Dr.  Ouimet's 
devotion  to  duty,  to  his  courtesy  of  manner  and 
to  the  perfect  impartiality  with  which  he  had 
assisted  the  Commit*ee  in  its  endeavours  to 
solve  the  complex  problems  arising  from  a  mixed 
population  differing  widely  in  origin  and  religious 
views.  As  a  public  man  his  Province  is  indebted 
to  him,  amongst  other  Acts,  for  a  Municipal  Code, 
and  for  a  work  on  District  Magistrates.  He  was 
for  some  years  President  of  the  St.  Jean  Baptiste 
Society  as  well  as  of  the  Institut  Canadien 
Francais.  He  received  the  Hon.  degree  of  d.c.l. 
from  Bishop's  College  and  University,  Lennox- 
ville,  and  that  ofLL.D.  from  Laval  University. 
In  1876  he  was  appointed  by  the  Pope  a  Com- 
mandeur  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory,  and,  in  1878, 
he  was  named  by  the  French  Government  an 
Officicr  d' Instruction  Publique.  He  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  des  Arcades  de  Rome. 
In  1882  he  served  as  Chairman  of  a  Committee 
to  investigate  the  constitution  of  the  Board 
of  School  Commissioners,  Montreal.  In  1886 
he  was  an  Hon,  Commissioner  to  the  Colonial 
and  Indian  Exhibition,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  attended  the  British  and  Colonial  Temperance 
Congress  held  in  London. 

The  Hon.  Pierre  Boucher  de  la  Bruere,  ll.d., 
son  of  the  late  Pierre  Boucher  de  la  Bruere,  M.u., 
and  descended  from  Lieutenant-General  Pierre 
Boucher  de  Boucherville,  the  founder  of  the  family 
in  Canada  and  Governor  of  Three  Rivers  in  1653, 
was  born  at  St.  Hyacinthe,  P.Q.,  on  July  5th, 
1837.  He  was  educated  there  and  filled  for  some 
years  the  office  of  Prothonotory  of  the  Supreme 
Court  for  the  District.  This  office  he  resigned  in 
I'^ZS.  tf>  devote  himself  to  journalism.  Besides 
editing  Le  Courier,  M.  Boucher  de  la  Bruere  has 
written  many  reports  and  pamphlets  of  an 
important  character,  including  "  Le  Canad  i  sous 
la    Domination  Anglaise"  (St.  HNacinthe,    1863). 
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He  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  Provin- 
cial Dairymen's  Association  and  its  President  in 
1882-go;  and  is  known  also  as  having  done  much 
to  promote  the  establishment  of  heet-root  sugar 
factories  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Called  to 
the  Legislative  Council  in  October,  1877,  he 
entered  the  Chapiuau  Administration  as  Speaker 
of  the  Council  on  March  4th,  1882  and  remained  a 
member  of  the  Government  until  May,  1889.  He 
was  again  appointed  Speaker  under  the  De  Bouch- 
erville  Administration  in  1892.  He  became  Super- 
intendent of  Education  for  the  Province  on  April 
loth,  1895.  M.  Boucher  de  la  Brucre  is  a  Direc- 
tor of  the  Dominion  Educational  Association  and 
President  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 
He  is  in  possession  of  two  flags  given  to  the  Rep- 
ment  of  his  grandfather,  Rene  Boucher  de  la 
Brutre,  during  the  War  of  1812,  by  Princess  Char- 
lotte of  England. 

The  Hon.  Adam  Crooks,  ll.u.,  q.c,  was  born 
in  Wentworth  County  on  Dec.  nth,  1827.  Prior 
to  his  entering  the  University  of  King's  College  in 
1846,  he  attended  Upper  Canada  College.  In 
taking  his  B.A,  he  won  the  gold  medal  for  being 
first  in  Classics,  and  the  silver  medal  as  first  in 
Metaphjsics.  He  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws  in  1850,  Master  of  Arts  in  i85i,and  became 
a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  1853.  In  1864  Mr.  Crooks  became 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  latter  Institution  and 
retained  the  office  until  December,  1871,  when  he 
ber^ime  Attorney-General  in  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment of  Ontario.  About  this  date  he  was 
made  a  Queen's  Councillor,  and  was  also  nomin- 
ated a  Bencher  of  the  Law  Society  of  Upper 
Canada,  in  which  he  had  already  been  Lectuier 
and  l^xaminer  in  Commercial  Law  and  Equity. 
In  1867  he  was  defeated  in  West  Toronto  by  Mr. 
John  Macdonald.  However,  in  1871,  Mr.  Crooks 
defeated  the  same  opponent  in  the  same  consti- 
tuency by  a  considerable  majority.  In  December 
of  that  y<  ir  he  accepted  office  under  the  Hon. 
Edward  Blake  as  Attorney-General  of  Onturio, 
with  rli-uge  also  of  the  Education  Department. 
In  1875  he  contCL^ted  East  Toronto  against  the 
Hon.  M.  C.  Cameron  for  the  Legislature ,  but  was 
unsuccessful.  Owing  to  the  election  in  South 
O.xford  being  set  aside  he  ran  in  that  constituency 


in  the  Reform  interest,  and  defeated  Mr.  Benjamin 
Hopkins  by  a  majority  of  nearly  three  hundred. 
In  1879  he  again  represented  South  Oxford  by 
nearly  one  thousand  majority. 

Mr.  Crooks  had  no  easy  position  to  fill  in  the 
Legislature.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Private 
Bills  and  Railway  Conmiittees  during  a  time  when 
much  skill  and  patient  discrimination  were  needed 
to  avoid  conflict  with  various  and  important 
interests.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  Provincial 
Treasurer,  an  office  which  he  held  from  October, 
1872,  to  May,  1877,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Government  and  the  Province — if  the  mainten- 
ance of  his  party  In  power  may  be  considered, 
as  it  usually  is,  a  mark  of  popular  approval. 
When  Mr.  Crooks  became  Minister  of  Education 
on  February  19th,  1876,  he  found  the  Ontario 
system  in  need  of  much  improvement.  The  law 
and  regulations  were  still  somewhat  confused, 
text  books  were  inferior,  the  qualifications  of 
teachers  under  the  mark,  and  the  Normal  Schools 
(t  ,<.s  efficient  as  might  be  desired.  However, 
Hiaay  of  these  defects  disappeared  under  his 
administration,  and  both  public  and  high  schools 
received  an  impetus  to  greater  usefulness.  The 
policy  of  Mr.  Crooks  as  a  legislator  is  seen  in 
some  of  the  Acts  which  he  originated  or  passed 
through  the  Provincial  Parliament,  notably  the 
"  Mechanics'  Lien  Act,"  under  which  married 
women  can  hold  property  in  their  own  right, 
and  the  "  Liquor  License  Act,"  which  com- 
promised the  issue  between  liquor  dealers  and 
prohibitionists.  He  remained  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation until  1883,  when,  his  health  giving  way, 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  for  a  time  to  a  private 
Asylum  at  Hartford,  Conn.  He  died  on  December 
27th,  1885. 

The  Hon.  George  William  Ross,  ll.d.,  was 
born  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Ontario,  on 
Sept.  18th,  184 1  ;  received  his  early  educanon  in 
the  public  schools;  and,  after  obtaining  a  first- 
class  Board  certificate  empowering  him  to  teach, 
took  a  course  at  the  Normal  Sc'nool,  Toronto, 
where,  in  1S71,  he  secured  a  first-class  Provincial 
certificate.  At  a  later  period  he  matriculated  in 
law  at  Albert  University,  graduated  Ll.b.  in  18S  5, 
and  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  18.S7.  In  1S71  he 
was  appointed    Inspector  of  Public  Schools  for 
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the  County  of  Lambton,  and  acted  subsequently 
in  a  similar  capacity  for  the  towns  of  Petrolea 
and  Stiathroy.  When  the  establishment  of  addi- 
tional Normal  Schools  was  a^'itated  in  Ontario, 
he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  creation  of  the 
County  Model  School  system.  After  their  orj^an- 
ization,  he  prepared  a  syallabns  of  lectures  for 
their  direction,  and  for  a  time  tilled  the  position 
of  Inspector.  From  1876  to  1880  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Central  Committee  of  Examiners.  He 
steadily  ".ontended  for  the  uniformity  of  tot- 
books,  and  favoured  the  limiting  of  Normal 
Schools  to  professional  work.  A  Liberal  in  poli- 
tics, Mr.  Ross  was  elected  in  that  interest  to  the 
House  of  Commons  for  West  Middlesex  in  1872, 
and  continued  to  represent  that  Riding  at  Ottawa 
up  to  November,  1883,  when  he  entered  the 
Mo  'at  Administration  in  Ontario  as  Minister  of 
Education.  This  office  he  retains  under  Mr. 
Hardy  (1898),  being  also  member  for  West  Mid- 
dlesex in  the  Legislature. 

He  devoted  someyears  to  journalistic  vvork,  being 
some  time  Editor  of  the  Strathroy  ^^e,  and  at  one 
time  part  proprietor  of  the  Huron  Expoutor.  He 
was  also  the  conductor  of  the  Ontario  Teacher,  a 
publication  which  proved  of  service  to  the  Educa- 
tionists in  all  parts  of  the  Province.  For  many 
years  he  was  prominently  identified  with  the 
Temperance  cause,  was  elected  Most  Worthy 
Patriarch  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  of  North 
America  in  1879 ;  founded  the  Temperance  Col- 
onization Company  in  1882  ;  attended  the  British 
and  Colonial  Temperance  Congress  held  in  Lon- 
don in  1886;  was  elected  President  of  the  Tem- 
perance and  General  Life  Assurance  Company 
in  1885  ;  and  was  elected  a  Vice-President  of  the 
Ontario  Prohibitory  Alliance  in  i8g6.  As  a  legis- 
lator and  administrator  his  record  has  been  a 
busy  one.  In  1882  be  introduced  a  resolution  in 
the  H  iuse  of  Commons  asking  for  the  opening  of 
negotiations  looking  to  the  establishment  of  reci- 
procal trade  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  In  1885  he  introduced  a  Bill  in  the  On- 
tario Legislature  providing  for  the  consolidation 
of  the  Public  Schools  Act,  the  High  Schools  Act, 
Separate  Schools  Act,  and  the  Act  respecting 
Mechanics'  Institutes.  In  1887  he  introduced 
a  Bill  authorizing  the  federation  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  and  the  affiliation  of  the  Denomina- 


tional Colleges  with  that  Provincial  institution. 
He  was  also  instrumental  in  placing  on  the 
statute  book  a  Bill  respecting  truancy  and  com- 
pulsory attendance  at  school.  He  wrote  (1892), 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  William  Bucking- 
ham, a  Biography  of  the  Hon.  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie. Amongst  his  other  books  are:  "The 
History  of  the  School  System  of  Ontario,"  written 
for  the  International  Series  of  Educational  Works, 
published  by  the  D.  Applcton  Company,  N.Y. ;  a 
Report  on  the  Schools  of  England  and  Germany ; 
and  "  Patriotic  Recitations  for  the  use  of  Schools 
and  Colleges." 

In  1893  Mr.  Ross  was  appointed  Chairman  of 
theCommittee  havingfor  its  objec'.  the  preparation 
of  a  History  of  Canada  for  the  use  of  the  schools 
of  this  country  ;  and  in  1897  served  as  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  He  was  also  President 
for  some  years  of  the  Dominion  Educational 
Association.  In  acknowledgment  of  his  services 
in  behalf  of  Education  he  received  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  St.  Andrew's  University,  Scotland,  in 
1888 ;  a  similar  honour  from  Victoria  University, 
Toronto,  in  1892 ;  and  from  Toronto  University 
in  1894.  In  1896  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada,  and  in  the  sam^  year 
was  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  the 
revision  of  !,he  Ontario  Statutes.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  the  Toronto  Astronomical 
and  Physical  Society,  and  is  also  interested  in 
the  Doviinion  Sanitarium  Association,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  founders.  In  1886  he  served 
as  an  Hon.  Commissioner  to  the  Indian  and 
Colonial  Exhibition  held  in  London.  As  a  public 
speaker  Mr.  Ross  holds  high  rank. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Forrester,  d.d.,  was  born 
in  1805,  and  received  an  University  education  in 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  his  native  land.  He 
obtained  license  to  preach  in  1831  and  vas 
ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1835.  From  the 
time  of  his  ordination  until  1843  hs  was  pastor  in 
Wightonshire,  Parish  of  Sorbie,  but  in  that  •  °ar 
he  withdrew  from  the  Established  Church.  Soon 
after  the  Disruption  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of 
the  Free  Middle  Church,  Paisley,  and  remained 
in  that  connection  during  four  years.  Some  time 
in  1848  he  visiited  Nova  Scotia  as  a  representative 
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of  the  Free  Church  and  during  liis  stjiy  supplied 
St.  John's  Church,  Hahfax.  Hu  also  dunnf(  that 
visit  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Free  Church 
College,  which  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1848 
was  opened,  and  in  which  he  lectured  on  Natural 
Science.  Chalmers  Church,  which  was  built  by 
the  congregation  of  St.  John's,  was  opened  by 
Dr.  Forrester  in  1855,  and  was  under  his  pastor- 
ate when  he  became  Superintendent  of  Education 
for  Nova  Scotia  in  that  year  and  Principal  of  the 
Provincial  Normal  College.  During  his  con- 
nection with  Chalmers  Church  he  went  on  a 
preaching  and  lecturing  tour  in  Newfoundland, 
Cape  Breton,  Bermuda,  New  Brunswick  and 
Prince  Edward  Island.  This  journey  resulted  in 
a  marked  increase  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  public 
mind  upon  the  subject  of  education,  and  gave 
great  inspiration  and  a  substantial  impetus  to  the 
cause.  Dr.  Forrester's  labours  throughout  the 
Province  succeeded  in  permanently  elevating  the 
standard  of  education  and  improving  the  moral 
and  spiritual  life  of  the  people.  "  The  Teacher's 
Text  Book  "  will  also  perpetuate  his  connection 
with  popular  education,  and  his  memorial  stone 
in  Truro  attests  the  warm  place  which  he  held  in 
the  hearts  of  the  teachers  of  the  Province,  who 
have  since  so  fully  shared  the  benefit  of  his  help- 
ful life  and  labours.  He  retired  from  the  office 
of  Superintendent  in  1864,  and  early  in  1869  he 
went  to  New  York  for  medical  treatment,  but 
died  there  on  the  20th  of  April  in  the  same 
year. 

Alexander  Howard  HacKay,  u.a.,  b.sc,  ll.u., 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  in  the  Province 
of  Nova  Scotia,  was  born  May  19th,  1848,  at 
North  Dalhousie,  Pictou  County,  and  began 
teaching  in  1865.  He  graduated  from  the 
Provincial  Normal  School  in  1S66,  from  the 
Pictou  Academy  in  1868,  from  the  Dalliousie 
University  in  1873,  and  from  the  University 
of  Halifax  in  1880 — n.sc.  with  honours  in  Biology. 
He  was  Principal  of  Annapolis  Academy  in  1873, 
of  Pictou  Academy  from  1873  to  1889,  and  of 
Halifax  Academy  from  1889  to  1891.  He  was 
an  Editor  of  the  Dalhousie  College  Gazette  from 
i'^70  to  1873,  and  of  the  Educational  Review  from 
1887  to  1891.  Dr.  MacKay  was  elected  President 
of  the  Provincial  Educational  Association  in  1874 


and  in  1876,  and  was  the  first  Presiileat  ot  the 
Summer  School  of  Science  for  the  Maritime 
Provinces  of  Canada — a  society  organized  in  1887. 
He  has  been  elected  a  Life  Fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Science,  Letters  and  Art  of  London  (1886) 
and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  (1888). 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Ornithological 
Union,  the  Entomological  Society  of  Ontario, 
and  the  Natural  History  Societies  of  Montreal 
and  Ottawa.  He  is  also  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary of  the  Nova  Scotia  Institute  of  Science, 
Dominion  Secretary  of  the  Botanical  Club  of 
Canada,  a  Director  of  the  Victoria  School 
of  Art  and  Design,  a  Director  of  the  Halifax 
Ladies'  College,  and  a  Governor  of  Dalhousie 
University.  He  held  the  appointment  of  Lecturer 
in  Zoology  at  Dalhousie,  and  in  Bacteriology 
in  the  Halifax  Medical  College  in  1891.  In  1892 
the  degree  of  ll.d.  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  Dalhousie,  and  in  1893  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Honourary  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
World's  Educational  Congress  at  Chicago.  In 
religion  Dr.  MacKay  is  a  Presbyterian,  being 
Member  of  Senate  of  the  Presbyterian  College 
at  Halifax.  To  the  Transactions  of  the  Nova. 
Scotia  Instituce  of  Science,  and  those  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada,  he  has  contributed  a  large 
number  of  papers  on  geological,  botanical  and 
educational  subjects.  In  a  paper,  printed  in  1896, 
he  advocated  "  three  great  reforms  "  in  connection 
with  public  education,  viz.,  the  reform  of  our 
weights  and  measures  so  as  to  bring  them  under 
the  decimal  system ;  the  reform  of  English 
spellfng  ;  and  instruction  in  phonographic  writing. 

The  Rev.  Abraham  Spurr  Hunt,  ma.,  was  a 
native  of  Annapolis  County  in  the  Province  of 
Nova  Scotia;  but  his  family  removins,'  to  St. 
John,  N.B.,  his  childhood  and  youth  were  passed 
in  that  city.  Early  in  life  he  became  the  subject 
of  deep  religious  feeling,  was  baptized  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Tupper  and  shortly  after  became  convinced 
that  he  was  specially  called  to  give  himself  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  As  a  preparatory  step  he 
went  to  Wolfville  and  pursued  his  studies  in 
Acadia  College.  He  graduated  from  that  insti- 
tution (in  the  second  graduating  class)  with  much 
credit,  and  with  fair  promise  of  future  usefulness. 
He  was  an  earnest,  painstaking  student ;    while 
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his  affectionate  disposition,  his  devoted  piety  and 
his  evident  earnestness  endeared  him  to  his  fellow- 
students,  and  rendered  him  a  welcome  visitor  in 
the  many  preacliinjj  tours  he  made  in  the  settle- 
ments near  Wolfville.  In  the  year  1844  Mr. 
Hunt  commenced  his  hfe-work  in  connection 
with  the  Dartmouth  Baptist  Church,  over  which 
he  was  ordained  pastor  on  the  loth  November. 
There  he  laboured  with  great  acceptance  and 
much  success  for  a  period  of  two  years,  when, 
being  desirous  of  pursuing  uninterruptedly  his 
theological  studies,  he  resigned  his  charge  in 
Dartmouth,  returned  to  Wolfville  and  placed  him- 
self under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Crawley. 
After  some  time  spent  at  the  College,  Mr.  Hunt 
was  solicited  to  become  co-pastor  of  the  Canard 
Church,  Cornwallis,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Rev.  Edward  Manning,  whose  advanced  years 
and  failing  health  required  the  assistance  of  a 
younger  and  more  active  man.  Up  to  the  close 
of  Mr.  Manning's  life  Mr.  Hunt  laboured  in  the 
closest  amity  and  friendship  with  that  distin- 
guished Baptist  divine.  After  his  death  Mr. 
Hunt  assumed  entire  charge  of  the  church  and, 
for  a  period  covering  more  than  twenty  years,  was 
the  loved  and  respected  pastor  of  one  of  the 
largest,  most  influential  and  flourishing  churches 
in  Nova  Scotia. 

During  this  long  period,  Mr.  Hunt  was  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  Baptist  Education  Society. 
His  activity  and  untiring  zeal  in  this  department 
of  work  were  particularly  noticeable.  He  also  for 
many  years  filled  the  office  of  Governor  of  Acadia 
College  ;  and  in  the  cause  of  education  in  connec- 
tion with  these  institutions  in  Wolfville  his 
Church  and  Province  owe  him  a  debt  of  deep 
gratitude  for  his  labours  and  persevering  energy 
at  a  time  when  the  educational  prospect  looked 
dreary  in  the  extreme.  His  arduous  labours  in 
these  varied  directions  at  length  told  upon  his 
health  an<l  compelled  him,  though  reluctantly,  to 
seek  a  charge  where  the  labour  would  not  make 
such  demands  upon  his  strength.  Accordingly  in 
the  autumn  of  1868,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the 
Dartmouth  Church,  over  which  he  had  in  early 
life  been  ordained,  and  where  he  continued  to 
labour  with  acceptar.ce  and  success  until  his 
death  In  1870  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
Education    in    Nova    Scujtia   was  offered  to   Mr. 


Hunt  ;  which,  at  the  solicitation  of  numerous 
friends,  he  accepted,  with  the  proviso  that  his 
Sabbath  ministrations  should  not  be  interrupted, 
declining  to  take  any  office  that  would  interfere 
with  the  regular  performance  of  his  ministerial 
and  pastoral  duties  which  to  the  last  he  consid- 
ered to  be  his  life  work.  The  duties  of  this  office 
Mr.  Hunt  continued  to  perform  with  ability  and 
industry  for  a  period  of  nearly  eight  years.  In 
the  month  of  October,  1878,  while  in  the  active 
discharge  of  his  duties,  he  was  attacked  by  a  dis- 
ease from  which  his  constitution,  broken  by  in- 
cessant application,  could  not  rally.  On  the  23rd 
of  the  month  he  died. 

Theodoro  Harding:  Rand,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  was  born 
at  Cornwallis,  N.S.,  in  1835.  Educated  at  Horton 
College  Academy  and  at  the  University  of  Acadia 
College  (b.a.  i860;  M.A. ,1863),  he  first  became  an 
assistant  teacher  at  Horton.  Soon  after  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Chair  of  English  and  Classics  in 
the  Provincial  Normal  School,  Truro.  Here,  says 
Mr.  H.  J.  Morgan  in  his  valuable  volume,  "  Cana- 
dian Men  of  the  Time,"  he  gave  himself  to  his 
work  with  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  which  have 
marked  his  entire  career.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Free  School  Act  of  1864, 
which  wrought  a  great  reform  in  the  public 
school  system  of  Nova  Scotia ;  and  was  subse- 
quently made  Superintendent  of  Education.  His 
task  was  for  a  time  an  arduous  one,  for  at  first  the 
Act  was  misunderstood  and  consequently  unpopu- 
lar. In  the  end,  however,  all  difficulties  were 
overcome  and  Mr.  Rand,  in  1871,  felt  free  to  take 
up  similar  work  in  New  Brunswick,  where  he  had 
accepted  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Education 
for  that  Province.  In  1874  the  Hon.  degree  of 
D.c.L.  was  conlerred  upon  him  by  his  Alma  Mater. 
He  resigned  his  Provincial  office  in  1883  to  accept 
the  Chair  of  Education  and  History  in  Acadia 
College.  Here  he  remained  until  1885,  when  he 
removed  to  Toronto  to  take  the  Chair  of  Apolo- 
getics and  Didactics  in  Mc?Jaster  Hall. 

After  a  year  spent  in  this  work  he  consented, 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  late  Senator  McMaster 
and  others,  to  assume  the  Principalship  of  the 
Baptist  College,  Woodstock.  He  discharged  the 
duties  of  this  position  until  1S88,  when  he  returned 
to  the  work  in  McMaster  Hall,  which  had  been 
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re-organizeci  and  by  Act  of  Parliament  raised  to 
the  rank  of  an  University.  The  Toronto  and 
the  Woodstock  Colleges  became  constituent  parts 
of  the  University.  The  Collegiate  year,  188990, 
which  intervened  before  the  opening  of  the  Arts 
Department  of  the  University,  in  which  he  had 
been  designated  as  Professor  of  Education  and 
Ethics,  was  spent  in  England,  whither  he  had  gone 
for  purposes  of  study  and  observation  in  connec- 
tion with  University  work.  In  1892  he  succeeded 
Dr.  McVicar  as  Chancellor,  but  was  compelled  to 
resign  the  oiBce  owing  to  ill-health  in  ly,  1895. 
Since  then  he  has  filled  the  Chair  of  Education 
and  English  History  in  the  University.  While 
in  Nova  Scotia  he  established  the  Journal  0/  Edu- 
cation there.  In  New  Brunswick  he  organized 
an  Educational  Institute  for  the  Province,  of 
which  he  became  President.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick  and  was  President  of  the  Baptist 
Convention  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  1875-76. 
In  1897  Dr.  Rand  published  "  At  Minas  and  other 
Poems,"  a  volume  which  has  been  very  well 
received  and  has  reached  a  second  edition. 

James  Robert  Inch,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  the  youngest 
son  of  Nathaniel  Inch,  who  emigrated  from  near 
Enniskillen,  Ireland,  to  New  Brunswick,  in  1824, 
and  settled  at  Petersville,  Queen's  County,  was 
born  at  the  latter  place  on  April  29th,  1835,  and 
was  educated  at  Gagetown  Grammar  School  and 
Mount  Allison  College,  (u.a.,  1864  ;  m.a.,  1867  ; 
LL.D.,  1878.)  Before  entering  College  he  had 
received  the  license  of  a  first-class  teacher  and 
spent  some  years  in  the  public  school  service. 
He  became  Principal  of  Mount  Allison  Ladies' 
College  in  the  year  of  his  graduation  ;  President 
of  the  University  in  1878;  a  Fellow  and  Member 
of  the  Senate  of  Halifax  University  in  1887  ;  and 
Superintendent  of  Education  and  President  of  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick — the  two  last  named 
offices  being  amalgamated  by  legislation — in  1891. 
In  1886  Dr.  Inch  was  e'ected  Vice-President  for 
New  Brunswick  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Christian  Philosophy,  and  in  1895  became  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  Dominion  Educational  Asso- 
ciation. An  active  adherent  of  the  Mothodist 
Church,  he  has  'oeen  a  member  of  all  the  (".cneral 
Conferences  of  that  body  since  1878.     He  is  an 


able  and  experienced  educationist,  an  1  has  been 
the  means  of  conferring  important  benefits,  not- 
only  on  the  several  institutions  with  which  ho  has 
been  connected,  but  on  the  whole  school  system 
of  New  Brunswick. 

The  Hon.  Georgfe  Edwin  King,  M.A.,r  i..d.,i).c.l., 
second  son  of  the  late  George  King,  shipbuikler  of 
St.  John,  N.B.,was  born  in  that  place  on  October 
8th,  i8j9,  and  was  educated  at  Mount  Allison 
College,  Sackville,  and  at  the  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, Conn.,  U.S.,  (b.a.  1859;  m.a.  1862.)  He 
was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1865,  and  practised 
successfully  at  St.  John.  Entering  politics 
as  a  Liberal  and  a  Federationist  Mr.  King  was 
returned  to  the  New  Brunswick  Assembly  in  1867, 
and  remained  a  member  of  that  body  up  to  1878, 
when  he  resigned  and  unsuccessfully  contested 
St.  John  for  the  House  of  Commons.  He  entered 
Mr.  Wetmore'c  local  Administration  without 
office  on  March  2nd,  1869,  and  on  Mr.  Wetmore's 
elevation  to  the  Bench  in  June,  1870,  succeeded 
him  as  Attorney-General,  an  office  he  continued 
to  fill  while  he  remained  in  public  life.  On  Mr. 
Hatheway's  death,  1872,  he  became  Premier,  and 
held  the  position  until  1878.  He  was  appointed  a 
Q.c.  by  the  Earl  of  Dufferin  in  1873  and  a  Puisne 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  on 
September  21st,  1893.  In  1896  he  was  chosen 
Her  Majesty's  Commissioner  under  Article  r. 
of  the  Convention  of  February  8th,  1896,  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  for  the  sub- 
mission to  arbitration  of  British  claims  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Behring  Sea  seal  fishery.  He 
received  the  Hon.  degree  of  ll.d.  from  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick  in  1886,  and  that 
of  D.c.L.  from  Mount  Allison  University  in  1893. 
Among  the  Acts  introduced  and  passed  during 
Mr.  King's  Administration  in  New  Brunswick 
were  the  Controverted  Election  Act  of  1869 
(being  the  first  measure  passed  in  any  of  the 
British  Colonies  for  the  trial  of  election  petitions 
by  judges);  the  Free  Schools  Act  of  1871;  the 
Abolition  of  Imprisonment  for  Debt  Act ;  the 
General  Assessment  Act,  and  the  Municipality 
Act  of  1S77.  The  work  of  defending  the  New 
Brunswick  Schools  Act  in  the  Legislature,  in  the 
country,  before  the  Court?,  and  against  aggressive 
action    taken    in  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  fell 
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largelv  upon  him.  Upon  tlic  appeal  to  tlie  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  case  raised 
upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  Act,  Mr.  King 
was  counsel  for  the  respondents  and  visited 
England  in  their  interest.  As  Attorney-General 
he  personally  conducted  the  trial  for  murder  in  the 
cases  of  the  yueen  v.  Chasson,  the  ^ueen  v. 
Kodgers,  the  Queen  v.  McNutt,  the  Queen  v. 
O'Neil,  the  case  against  the  Caraquet  rioters, 
growing  out  of  the  School  Act  in  1H75,  and  the 
celebrated  bigamy  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Wright. 
The  securing  of  a  verdict  against  the  rioters  from 
a  j  ury  chosen  in  a  community  that  had  been  greatly 
influenced  against  the  School  Act  was  regarded 
at  the  time  as  a  great  professional  triumph. 

Canadian  Educational  Figrures  in  1880.   The 

following  table,  carefully  prepared  from  the 
voluminous  official  returns  annually  presented 
to  the  different  Legislatures  of  the  Provinces 
of  Canada,  is  given  by  Dr.  (now  Sir)  John 
George  Bourmot,  in  his  monograph  upon 
"  Canadian  Intellectual  Development  "  : 

Total  number  of  educational  institutions  in  the 
Dominion,  13,800. 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  throughout 
the  year,  925  000. 

Amount  now  annually  contributed  by  the  State 
and  people,  86,700,000. 

Number  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  21. 

Number  of  undergraduates  in  Arts,  Law, 
Medicine,  Theology,  about  2,200. 

Number  of  Superior  and  High  Schools,  includ- 
ing .\cademios  and  Collegiate  Institutes,  443. 

Aggregate  attendance  in  same,  141,000. 

Number  of  Normal  Schools,  8. 

Number  of  students  in  same,  1,400. 

Amount  expended  in  Ontario  alone  during 
thirty  years  (1850-1880)  for  erection  and  repairs 
of  school-houses,  fuel  and  contmgencies,  about 
$15,000,000. 

Total  amount  expended  in  same  Province,  for 
all  educational  purposes  during  same  period, 
U[)wards  of  $50,000,000. 

Total  amount  (approximate)  available  for  public 
school  purposes,  in  all  Canada,  since  Confedera- 
tion (1867-80),  $64,000,000. 

Religion  in  the  Schools  of  Ontario.     A  valu- 


able and  comprehensive  Report  was  prepared  and 
presented  in  1866  to  an  Imperial  Commission  of 
Enquiry  into  the  Common  School  System  of  the 
United  States  and  Upper  and  LowerCanada.  It 
was  compiled  by  the  Rev.  James  Eraser,  M.A.,  of 
Reading,  after  visiting  both  of  those  countries,  and 
contains  much  essential  information.  Upon  the 
point  of  religious  instruction  in  the  schools  he 
writes  at  length,  beginning  with  the  following 
quotation  from  the  general  regulations  for  the 
organiiiation,  government  and  discipline  of  com- 
mon schools,  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  for  Upper  Canada,  in  a  Minute  of  3rd 
October,  1850: 

"  As  Christianity  is  the  basis  of  our  whole  sys- 
tem of  elementary  education,  that  principle  should 
pervade  it  throughout.  The  Upper  Canada  Con- 
solidated Common  School  Act,  i.jg,  securing 
individual  rights  as  well  as  recognizing  Christian- 
ity, provides  that  in  any  model  or  common  school 
established  under  this  Act,  '  No  person  shall 
require  any  pupil  in  any  such  school  to  read  or 
study  in  or  from  any  religious  book,  or  to  join  in 
any  exercise  of  devotion  or  religion  objected  to 
by  his  or  her  parents  or  guardians;  but,  within 
this  limitation,  pupils  sh;dl  be  allowed  to  receive 
such  religious  instruction  as  their  parents  or 
guardians  desire,  according  to  any  general  regula- 
tions provided  for  the  government  of  common, 
schools.'  In  the  section  of  the  Act  thus  quoted, 
the  principle  of  religious  instruction  in  the  schools 
is  recognized,  the  restrictions  with  which  it  is  to  be 
given  are  stated,  and  the  exclusive  right  of  each 
parent  and  guardian  on  the  subject  is  secured. 
The  common  school  being  a  dayand  not  a  boarding 
school,  rules  arising  from  domestic  relations  and 
duties  are  not  required,  and,  as  the  pupils  are 
under  the  care  of  their  parents  and  guardians  on 
Sabbaths,  no  regulations  are  called  for  in  respect 
to  their  attendance  at  public  worship." 

Mr.  Eraser  then  points  out  that  "  in  1855  ^ 
further  step  was  taken  in  the  direction  of  a  greater 
definiteness.  A  Minute  was  adopted  which 
recommended  that  'with  a  view  to  secure  the 
Divine  blessing  and  to  impress  upon  the  pupils 
the  importance  of  religious  duties  and  their  entire 
dependence  on  their  Maker,  the  daily  exercise  of 
each  common  school  should  be  opened  and  closed 
by  reading  a  portion  of  Scriptu-i   c.  J  by  j>iayer. 
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The  Lord's  I'rayi;r  aloiio,  or  the  I'Ortns  of  Prayer 
hereto  annexed,  may  he  used,  or  any  other  prayer 
preferred  by  the  Trustees  and  master  of  each 
school.  Hut  the  Lord's  Prayer  slioiild  form 
part  of  the  opening  exercises,  and  the  Ten  Cdiu- 
mandmcnts  be  taught  to  all  the  pupils  and  be 
repeated  at  least  once  a  week,  lint  no  pupil 
should  be  compelled  to  be  present  at  these  exer- 
cises against  the  wish  of  his  parent  or  guardian, 
expressed  in  writing  to  the  master  of  the  sciiool.' 
An  additional  Minute  was  adopted  in  1^57, 
giving  the  clergy  of  the  different  Denominations 
a  right  of  access  to  the  schools  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  religious  instruction,  which,  however 
well  intended,  has  proved,  with  not  more  I 
believe  than  two  exceptions,  practically  inoper- 
ative. The  terms  of  the  Minute  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

'That  in  order  to  correct  misapprehension, 
and  define  more  clearly  the  rights  and  duties  of 
Trustees  and  other  parties  in  regard  to  religious 
instruction  in  connection  with  the  common 
school,  it  is  decided  by  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  that  the  clergy  of  any  persuasion,  or 
their  authorised  representatives,  shall  have  the 
right  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  pupils  of 
their  own  Church,  in  each  common  school-house, 
at  least  once  a  week,  after  the  hour  of  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  ;  and,  if  the  clergy  of  more  than 
one  persuasion  apply  to  give  religious  instruction 
in  the  same  school-house,  the  Trustees  shall 
decide  on  what  day  of  ihe  week  the  school-house 
shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  clergyman  of  each 
persuasion  at  the  time  above  stated.  Hut  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  Trustees  and  clergymen  of  any 
Denomination  to  agree  upon  any  hour  of  the  day 
at  which  such  clergyman  or  his  authorized  repre- 
sentative may  give  religious  instruction  to  the 
pupils  of  his  own  Church,  provided  it  be  not 
during  the  regular  hours  of  the  school.' 

This  Minute,  says  Dr.  Ryerson,  was  drawn 
up  '  on  the  application  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman,  who  afterwards  expressed  his  satis- 
faction with  it,  as  have  all  the  Protestant  clergy- 
men with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject.' 
If,  however,  the  Protestant  clergy  are  satisfied 
with  the  Minute,  they  do  not,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
matter  much  to  be  regretted  that  they  do  not, 
use   their  privilege.     I   could   only  learn   of  two 


cases,  (jne  in  Toronto,  and  the  other  in  Hamilton, 
in  which  the  clergy  regularly   visit  the  schools 
for  the   purpose  of  giving   religioias   instruction 
to  children  of  their  own  persuasion.     They  prt)b- 
al)ly  are  satisfied  with    the   opportunity  of    the 
Sunday  School ;  or  else  put  forward  the  plea  that 
as  the   visit   must    be   'after  the  regular  school 
hours'    the    children    would    be   jaded    by  their 
previous  six  hours'  work,   and  would   be  in   no 
humour,  nor  indeed  in  any  condition,  to  receive 
religious  instruction.     It  is  not  very  easy  to  state 
with  any  accuracy  to  what  extent  religious  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the   Upper  Canadian  schools,  or 
how   far  the  recommendations    of    the    Council 
of  Public  Instruction  on  the  subject  of  opening 
and  closing  school  with  reading  of  Holy  Scripture 
and   prayer   are  complied  with.     Of  course  the 
authority   in    the   matter  rests   wholly  with  the 
Trustees;    the   practical    effect  of  what   may   be 
authorized  depends  wholly  on   the  teacher.     In 
the  Chief  Superintendent's  Report  for  1863  there 
are  extracts  from  the  Reports  of  152  of  the  341 
local  Superintendents  who   have   the  supervision 
of  the  schools  in  Upper  Canada,     Many  of  them 
do   not    notice    the  subject  at    all;   those    that 
do   notice   it   do  not   paint   a    cheerful    picture. 
I  have  read  them  carefully  through  and      .     .     . 
it   is  evident   to   me  that  what   is  understood    as 
'religious  instruction'   in  most  cases   is   nothing 
more  than  the  '  exercise  '  (as  it  is  called)   of  read- 
ing a  portion  of  Scripture  at   the  opening  of  the 
school,  and   that  the  great   obstacle   to   anything 
more   definite    being  attempted   is  the  existence 
of  sectarian  jealousies  ami  the  resolution  of  people 
to  regard  rather   the  points   in   which  they  differ 
than   those    in   which  they   agree — a   temper  for 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  remedy  has  yet  been 
discovered  in  Canada  or  in  England." 

Upon  this  general  point  the  following  extract 
from  the  Report  in  iiS57  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson, 
Chief  Superintendent,  is  interesting  : 

"  The  State  is  not  the  individual  parent  of  the 
child,  nor  is  the  State  the  Christian  Church,  nor 
was  It  intended  to  supersede  either  the  parent  or 
theChjrch.  .  .  .  Though  religion  is  essential  to  the 
welfare  ot  the  State,  and  even  to  the  cxi.Uence  of 
civil  government  and  civil  liberty,  the  State  is  not 
the  Divinely-appointed  religious  instructor  of  the 
people.  Nor  can  the  State  perform  that  work 
without  detei'nining  the  kind  of  religious  instruc- 
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tioii  to  be  givfii,  ami  appointing  the  rulijjions 
instructors.  Tliiif  iiMy  l>u  done  vvlii;ro  the  State 
istlie  C'linrcli,  and  tlie  Clinnli  the  State,  :is  in  the 
Konian  States  of  Italy  and  in 'I  nrkey  ;  bnt  it  is 
at  the  ex|)etise  uf  all  civd  and  reli^'ious  liberty  on 
the  part  oJ  tile  people.  It  may  also  be  done  where 
but  one  form  ol  religion  is  established  ami  sup* 
ported  by  the  State,  and  where  the  clergy  are 
olVicers  of  the  Slate,  but  in  siieh  circumstances 
there  is  no  provision  for  dissentients,  educationally 
or  religiously,  except  at  the  e.\|)ense  of  their  relig- 
ious rights  and  coiivictiinis.  In  none  of  these 
cases  is  tlure  any  instance  in  which  civil  or  relig- 
ious freedom  has  been  enjoyed,  or  the  people  of  a 
country  educated ;  on  the  contrary,  in  every 
instance  the  mass  of  the  people  have  fjrown  up  in 
ignorance,  and  in  most  instances  a  Government 
of  absolute  and  oj)pressivc  despotism  has  j)rc- 
vailed. 

There  remains  three  other  alternatives.     Tiie 
first   is  to  do  as  has  been  done  in  some  of  the 
iicighlioiiring  States,  to  ignore  religion  altogether 
in  a  system   of  public   instruction,    an    example 
that  I  slh.uld  lament  to  see  folU)wed,  or  even  to 
think  of  iiC'    necessary   in   Upper  Canada.     The 
second  is  tc  commit  the    public  schools  to  the 
care  of  the  religious  Denominations  as  has  been 
attempted  in   lingland,   where   j^^'Ooo.ooo  sterling 
is  granted  by  Parliament  for  elementary  e<lucatioii, 
and  where  there  are  only  700,000  children  in  the 
schools  out  of  4,000,000  children  of  school  age. 
The  third   alternative  is   for  the  State  to  provide 
lor  the  education  of  the  youth  of  all  religious  per- 
suasions  in    secular    subjects,    and  at    the  same 
time  to  provide  facilities  by   which  such  religious 
instruction  may  be  given  to  the  children  of  each 
religious  persuasion  as    is   desired  and   provided 
for  by  their  respective  parents  and  pastors.     This 
is  the  system  which  was  proposed  and  established 
for  Ireland  in  i8ji,  but  which    now  exists  in  only 
I, Goo-out  of  the  5,000  schools   aided  by  the   Na- 
tional Board  of  Education  in  Ireland.    This  is  the 
system    which    has    been    established    in    Upper 
Canada,  and  which  now  prevails  with  the  single 
exception    of    the     104    (120   in    1863)    separate 
schools.      In    this    system,   as   was    the   case  in 
Ireland   in  regard  to  all  the   national  schools,  the 
Commandments   are  taught,   the   daily  exercises 
of  the  school  are  allowed  and   recommended  to 
open  and  close  with   a    recognition  of  Almighty 
God  in  such  form    of  thanksgiving  and   prayer  as 
the  authorities  of  each  school  prefer:   but  no  pupil 
is  compelled  to  join  in  them  contrary  to  the  wish 
of  his  parents  or  guardians  ;    the   rights  of  con- 
science in  regard   to  each   child  are  equally  pro- 
tected ;   each   parent's    authority  and   wishes  are 
supreme  on    the    subject,   and   provision  is  made 
by  which  each  child  m  ly  receive  religious  instruc- 


tion according  to  th(5  wishes  of  his  parents  or 
guardians,  or  innn  his  own  pastor  or  his  author- 
ised r(!|)tesentative.  1  he  authorities  of  each 
school  decide  what  version  of  the  Scriptures  shall 
be  rea('  at  the  opening  and  close  of  the  daily 
exercises  of  the  school,  or  wheth»!r  any  version 
shall  be  used.  The  fiunis  of  prayer  prepared  for 
the  conveiiienre  of  loi.al  school  authorities  who 
wish  to  use  them  consists  of  collects  ami  petitions, 
which  arc  usi^d  alike  in  both  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Churches;  but  it  is  at  the  discreti(jii 
of  the  authorities  of  each  school  to  use  that  or 
any  other  form  of  prayer  they  think  best.  There 
is  no  compulsion  in  the  matter,  nor  has  the 
State  any  right  to  compel  in  matters  of  religion. 
The  State  aids  parents  in  teaching  their  children 
the  secular  subjects  of  a  necessary  education 
during  si.x  or  seven  hours  each  week-day, 
but  the  religious  part  of  the  education  of  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  their  food  and  clothing,  and 
their  education  during  more  than  two-thirds  of 
each  week-day  and  the  whole  of  Sunday,  must 
rest  exclusively  with  parents  anil  their  clergy, 
who,  both  by  the  injunction  of  Scri|)tiire  and 
their  respective  books  of  faith  and  discipline, 
arc  required  to  teach  their  children  their  cate- 
chisms, and  '  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord.'  " 

After  the  lapse  of  forty  years  the  same  question 
is  discussed  along  much  the  same  lines  and  seems 
to  be  no  nearer  a  settlement.  The  Kcv.  Dr. 
William  Cochrane  in  an  addiessat  Knox  College, 
Toronto,  on  I'ebruary  4th,  i8y8,gave  the  following 
suinmary  of  the  situation.    "There  are,"  he  said  : 

"  I.  Thosewhoadvocate  complete  secularization 
of  our  Public  School  system — the  entire  exclusion 
of  the  IJible  and  all  religious  exercises.  While  it 
may  be  but  a  small  minority  that  holds  this  view, 
that  minority  is  increasing  very  much  because  of 
the  continued  and  persistent  efforts  of  certain  par- 
ties to  have  other  religious  exercises  added  to 
what  the  schools  have  at  present.  This  they  re- 
gard as  but  tiie  initiative  to  a  denominational  and 
dogmatic  teaching,  as  in  the  Separate  Schools, 
and  eventually  to  a  system  of  State-aided  schools 
for  every  Denomination. 

II.  Those  who  insist  upon  the  Bible  being  used 
to  explain  and  enforce  doctrines  and  polity,  ac- 
cording to  the  creeds  and  discipline  of  the  various 
Denominations  as  they  are  represented  in  the 
public  schools.  Now,  it  is  freely  granted  that 
there  is  no  better  body  of  men  and  women  in  our 
country  than  the  teachers  in  our  public  schools. 
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The  f»reat  iiuijority  of  tliciii  arc,  wo  presume!, 
nu-inbcrs  of  soiiii;  ovaii>,'clical  Church.  'Ihi.y  Hick 
nut  only  the  secular  and  muntal  wulfaro  of  their 
pupils,  but  their  hii,'lii;r  interests.  Hut  how  few 
have  been  trained  in  historical  theology,  to  lit 
thcin  to  be  the  guides  of  youth  in  matters  of  doc- 
trine and  Church  (government  1  The  \n  \t  educated 
anion^  them  woidd  shrink  from  disciiarffiti^  such 
a  duty,  even  in  the  most  elementary  tnanner. 
What  would  it  be  if  teachers  vrere  expected  to 
explain  the  do(»mas  of  the  several  Churches,  ac- 
cording; to  their  individual  relijjious  preferences  ? 
How  lon^j  wotdd  such  a  state  of  thin^js  be  toler- 
ated ?  The  thing  is  possible  in  parochial  Church 
schools,  sup|)orted  by  reli^jious  bodiijs,  but  not 
otherwise.  There  arc  those,  I  am  asvare,  who, 
while  not  insistin(;  upv)n  dogmatic  teaching  in  our 
public  schools,  because  of  its  almost  impossil)ility 
in  present  circumstances,  would  have  the  life  of 
Christ  (necessarily  from  a  human  standpoint) 
made  prominent  as  the  highest  possible  ideal  for 
the  pupils  to  aim  nt — as  it  certainly  is.  Now,  I 
submit,  to  take  the  life  of  Christ  and  teach  it  as 
simply  the  noblest  specimen  of  mere  manhood, 
apart  from  His  divinity,  is  simply  Unitarianism, 
which  certainly  is  not  the  belief  of  the  great  mass 
of  public  school  supporters. 

HI.  Those  who  advocate  the  use  of  the  Hible 
as  a  text-book  for  instruction  iti  morality,  or  such 
nioral  training  in  some  way  as  shall  develop  the 
moral  faculty,  and  in  accordance  with  sound  ped- 
agogical principles.  In  our  public  schools  the 
regulations  do  not  prescribe  moral  instruction, 
but  the  teacher  is  e.\|)ected  to  imbue  every  pupil 
with  respect  for  those  moral  obligations  which 
underlie  a  well-formed  character,  such  as  manli- 
ness, reverence,  temperance,  truthfulness  and 
honesty,  and  to  conduct  the  religious  exercises  of 
the  school  with  reverence  and  decorum.  Hut 
those  who  advocate  regular  systematic  training  in 
morals  demand  more  than  this.  With  all  defer- 
ence to  such  arguments  may  I  not  ask  :  Can  we 
separate  the  morality  of  the  New  Testament  from 
its  spirituality?  Can  precepts  be  taught  apart 
from  doctrine,  or  the  duty  that  men  owe  to  soci- 
ety be  enforced  upon  the  conscience  apart  from 
teaching  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  great 
truths  that  centre  around  the  Atonement  ?  It  is 
possible  that  a  kind  of  morality  based  upon  expe- 


iliency  can  be  taught  independently  of  the  .Scrij)- 
turcs,  but  not  Mible  morality,  which  is  but  another 
name  (or  the  ruvcalud  will  of  God.  Doctrines 
and  virtues  are  insepar.ibly  blended  in  the  Word 
of  (lod,  the  latter  deriving  all  their  vitality  from 
the  former.  If  morality  is  taught  at  all  it  must 
have  respect  toreligion,  unless  wc  aim  at  nothing 
higher  than  mere  natural  theism.  Such  a  kind  of 
training,  moreover,  is  impracticable,  (orallatteinptH 
to  draw  the  line  between  morals  and  religion, 
the  teaching  of  men  to  love  their  neighbours 
and  live  justly  in  the  present  world,  but  as  indif- 
ferent or  insensible  to  the  next,  have  been  miser* 
able  failures. 

IV.  Those  who  are  satisfied  with  the  present 
regulations  of  the  ICdiication  Departiiu  lit,  the 
reathiig  of  the  Hible  selections,  accompaiiicil  with 
other  religious  exercises,  and  liberty  given  to  the 
Trustees  of  each  school  to  give  further  religious 
instruction  at  certain  prescribed  hours  by  the 
ministers  of  different  Denominations — should  they 
see  lit.  The  arrangements  made  for  the  religious 
t:xercises  in  the  public  schools  of  Ontario  are  just 
what  the  reiiresentatives  of  the  Presbyterian 
Chiirrh  and  other  Denominations  rccpiested  of 
the  Ontario  Legislature  in  iHHz.  Subsequently 
the  Teachers'  Provincial  Association  of  Toronto 
sent  resolutions  of  an  exactly  similar  kind  to  the 
Government,  and  on  such  representations  the 
present  book  of  'Scripture  Readings'  was  pre- 
pared and  revisetl,  and  received  at  that  time  the 
hearty  approval  of  all  political  parties  as  a  com- 
pilation such  as  Christians  of  every  Denomination 
could  accept." 

Some   Recent   Educational   Statistics.     The 

following  tables  compiled  from  the  Dominion 
Statistician's  Year  Hook  for  iScjb  will  afford  some 
useful  figures  not  elsewhere  given  in  this  Section: 

I.  Ontiiiio  Receipts  for  Vtiblic  School  Purposes. 
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I.eiiislatlve 
Grant 


Municipal  School 

Griini  and 

AsMtsmcnli 


Clflrgv  ReMrve 

tund  and 
Other  Sourcei 


1884 

$267,084 

$2,675,621 

$  780,433 

IS85 

264.419 

2,680,121 

868,526 

1886 

265,912 

2,826,376 

901,195 

1887 

268,722 

3,084,352 

978,283 

IS88 

274.5" 

3,080,995 

1,100,846 

1889 

27^.305 

3,342.436 

1,232,320 

1890 

284,327 

3.411.654 

1,320,231 

i8gi 

289,610 

3.168.498 

1.313.203 

J  892 

283,791 

3.300,512 

1,227,596 

1893 

287,852 

3,265,292 

1,193,108 

1894 

299,217 

3,460.328 

1,212,962 

1S95 

298,419 

3.332,995 

7,236,901 

II.  Educational  Progress  in  New  Brunswick  Public 
Schools. 


Term 
Ended 

1877-8 

1877-8 

1878-9 

1878-9 

1879-80 

1879-80 

1880-81 

1880-81 

1881-82 

1 88 1 -82 

1882-83 

1882-83 

1883-84 

1883-84 

1884-85 

1884-85 

1885 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1887 

1888 

1888 

1889 

1889 

i8go 

1890 

1891 

1891 

1892 

1892 


No.  of 
chools 

.305 

.258 

,345 
.305 
.404 
.283 
,368 

-297 
.386 

,411 

.378 
.451 
.414 
.508 

.549 
.441 
.515 
,504 
,522 
.542 
.532 
.548 
.505 
.565 
.517 
,557 
.536 
,604 

.585 
,633 


Teacher*' 
Assiitants 

1,350 
1,301 
1,386 

1.348 
1.433 

1.333 
1,410 

1.356 
1.453 

1,480 
1.438 

1.527 
1,502 
1.601 
1.695 
1,509 

1.590 
1.568 

1.598 

1,613 

1,587 
1,609 

1,597 
1.657 
1,617 

1,641 
1,632 
1,674 
1,669 
1,710 


No.  of 
Pupils 

54,472 
52.763 
55.378 

53,743 
56,716 
50,308 

52,739 
49,550 
51.921 

48.805 

52.758 
50,662 

54.883 
53.509 
57,068 
63,001 

52,753 
61,802 
53,932 
59.796 
55.492 
59,636 
54,099 
59,819 
56,385 
58,570 
55,622 
59,568 
56.217 
60,786 

57.547 


Average 
Attendance 

28,275 
29,866 

30,505 
30,901 

31,655 
29,690 
29,607 
29.203 
29,002 
28,562 
29.676 
31,843 
32,742 
31,936 
33.368 
33.612 
31,245 
34,628 

32.729 
33,972 
33.315 
32,465 
30,219 

33.785 
34,822 

32,542 
33,512 

34,394 
35,203 
35,220 

37.373 


Term 
Ended 

1893 
1893 
1894 
1894 
1895 
1895 
1896 


No.  of 
Schools 

1,614 
1,644 

1,653 
1,685 

1,695 
1,72  f 
1,720 


Teaehert' 
Aubta'  II 

^,093 

1,725 

1,749 

1,761 

1,790 

1,799 
1,829 


No.  of 
Pupils 

60,154 

57,195 
61,280 
57,282 
62,518 

57,889 
61,918 


Average 
Aiiendanca 

35.940 

35.381 

37,260 

36, -293 

38,447 
37.876 
37,176 


III.  Educational  Progress  in  Prince  Edward  Island. 


Year 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


No.  of 
Teachers 

494 
498 

505 
509 
518 
529 
531 
538 
543 
553 
5.59 
569 


Pupils 
Enrolled 

21,983 
22,414 
22,460 

22,478 

23,045 
22,530 

22,330 

22,169 

22,292 

22,22i 

22.250 

22,138 


Average 
Attendance 

12,166 
12,612 

12,325 
12,248 

13,159 
12,490 
12,898 
12,986 
12,960 
12,849 

13,254 
13.412 


Cover  men  t 
Grants 

$109,317 
111,992 
110,485 
108,846 
108,092 
113,626 

111,154 
114.570 
118,106 
122,077 
121.781 
124,084 


S.-hnol 
Hoard 
Grants 

$36,282 

36,787 
36,294 
38,609 
37,810 
37,610 
35,629 
36,542 
.34,592 

37,854 
39,426 
34,809 


IV.  Educational  Progress  of  Manitoba. 


Vear 

1883 
1884 
1S85 
1S86 
1887 
1888 
1889 

i»9o 
1891 
1892 

1893 
1894 

1895 
1896 


N  ..  of 
Schools 

256 

326 

390 
422 

464 

495 
524 
627 
612 
660 
718 
884 
982 
1032 


No.  of 
Teachers 

246 

359 
476 
525 
581 

575 
668 

840 

866 

902 

997 
1047 

1093 
1143 


School 
Population 

12,346 
14,129 

15.850 
16,834 
17,600 
18,850 
21.471 

25.077 
28,678 

29*564 
34,417 
36,459 
44,932 
50,093 


No.  of 
Pupils, 

10,831 

11,708 

13,074 
15,926 
16,940 
18,000 

18,358 
23,256 
23,871 

23,244 
28,706 
32,680 
35.371 
37,987 


David  Allison,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  late  Superintendent 
of  Education  in  Nova  Scotia,  tiie  son  of  James 
W.  Allison,  formerly  m.p.p.,  is  of  Irisli  descent, 
and  was  born  at  Newport,  N.S.,on  July  3rd,  1836. 
He  received  his  primary  education  at  the  Halifax 
Academy,  and  at  the  Wesleyan  Academy,  Sack- 
viile,  N.B.  Subsequently  he  entered  the  Wes- 
leyan University,  Middleton,  Conn.,  from  which 
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he  obtained  his  h.\.  in  1859  and  m.a.  in  iS6z. 
After  having^  been  classical  instructor  at  Sackville 
Academy,  he  was  appointed  in  186-3  to  a  similar 
position  at  Mount  Allison  College.  This  office  be 
resigned  in  1878  to  become  Superintendent  of 
Education  for  Nova  Scotia.  Dr.  Allison  has  also 
been  a  Senator  of  Halifax  University  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Nova  Scoi  h  Hist^'-ical  Society. 
He  received  the  Honourary  ('5g»  .'  ll.d.  from 
Victoria  University,  Cobourg,  in  1873.  After 
nearly  fourteen  years*  active  and  useful  work  as 
Superintendent  of  Education  he  retired  in  1891 
and  became  President  of  Mount  Allison  Univer- 
sity. Dr.  AUison  is  a  member  of  the  Me  hodist 
Church  and  served  as  a  delegate  to  the  Congress 
of  Methodism  held  in  London  in  1881. 

The  Rev.  Oeoi^e  Bryce,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  was  bom 
of  Scottish  parents  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Ontario, 
on  April  22nd,  1844.  Educated  at  Mount  Pleasant 
Academy,  at  Brantford  High  School,  and  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  (b.a.,  with  honours,  1867, 
M.A.  in  1868;  LL.B.  in  1878;  ll.d.  in  1884),  he 
studied  Theology  at  Knox  College,  Toronto, 
where,  in  his  last  year,  he  took  five  out  of  the  six 
prizes  open  to  him.  Ordained  in  1871,  he  was 
appointed  in  that  year  to  organize  Presbyterianism 
in  Winnipeg  and  help  to  form  a  denominational 
College  in  Manitoba.  Hewasthe  first  pastor  of  Knox 
Church,  Winnipeg,  formed  in  1872,  and  afterwards 
organized  St.  Andrew's  Church  in  the  same  city. 
In  educational  matters  he  became  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Examiners  of  Public  School  Teachers 
of  the  Province,  Chairman  of  the  City  School 
Board,  and  Inspector  of  Schools  for  Winnipeg, 
being  the  first  to  hold  the  latter  oflfice.  His  chief 
work  was  in  the  founding  of  Manitoba  College, 
which  has  now  a  Theological  as  well  as  an  Arts 
department,  and  in  assisting  to  found  Manitoba 
University.  He  is  a  Professor  of  Science  and 
Literature  in  Manitoba  College,  and  one  of  the 
Council  of  the  University. 

Professor  Bryce  has  held  the  Presidency  of  the 
Manitoba  Historical  Society,  which  was  founded 
by  him  and  others.  He  visited  Europe  in  1881, 
and  while  there  published  a  work  entitled, 
"  Manitoba :  its  Infancy,  Growth,  and  Present 
Condition."  He  has  written  also  a  "Short  His- 
tory of  the  Canadian  People "  (London,  1887), 


and  has  contributed  a  large  number  of  papers  on 
the  early  history  of  Manitoba  and  the  North- 
West  to  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Manitoba  His- 
torical Society  "  and  other  organizations.  He  is 
a  Vice-President  of  the  Dominion  Alliance.  As 
a  young  man  he  graduated  from  the  Military 
School,  and,  in  186 1,  at  the  time  of  the  Trent 
affair,  raised  an  infantry  company  at  Mount 
Pleasant.  Afterwards  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Toronto  University  Company  Queen's  Own  Rifles, 
and  was  present  with  hiscorpsatRidgewayin  1866. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  Alfred  Bernier,  Senator  of 
Canada,  was  born  at  Henriville,  P.Q.,  August 
15th,  1844;  was  educated  at  the  College  of  St. 
Hyacinthe,  and  called  to  the  Bar  in  i86g.  He 
practised  at  St.  John's,  P.Q.,  where  he  was 
Crown  Prosecutor  for  three  years,  after  having 
for  some  time  previously  edited  the  Courier  de  St. 
Hyacinthe  in  the  Conservative  interest.  Remov- 
ing to  Manitoba  in  1880,  he  was  appointed 
Superintendent  ot  Education  (Catholic  S'iction) 
in  1881,  and  held  that  post  up  to  1890,  when  the 
new  school  legislation  abolished  the  office.  He 
has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  promotion  of 
education  in  Manitoba  and  has  written  much  in 
relation  to  the  subject.  Appointed  to  the  Senate 
of  Manitoba  University  he  also  became  the 
Registrar  of  that  institution,  and  this  office  he 
continued  to  fill  until  his  appointment  to  the 
Senate  of  Canada  on  October  27th,  1892.  Mr. 
Bernier  was  the  first  Mayor  of  St.  Boniface  and 
has  since  been  re-elected  many  times  to  the 
office.  He  was  also  President  of  the  local  Colon- 
ization Society,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  is  the  author  of  a  brochure  on  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  Province.  He  has  written  also 
notes  in  connection  with  the  career  of  Verandrye, 
the  explorer.  A  Conservative  politically,  he  is  in 
religious  faith  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  was,  while 
at  St.  Hyacinthe,  President  of  L'Union  Catho- 
lique,  as  well  as  President  of  the  St.  Jean  Baptiste 
Society.  He  has  taken  strong  ground  on  the 
Manitoba  School  Question,  believing  that  the 
legislation  of  1890  was  a  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

The  Rt  Rev.  William  Cyprian  Pinkham,  Bishop 
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of  Saskatchewan  and  Calgary,  was  born  at  St. 
John's,  Newfoundland,  November  nth,  1844. 
Educated  at  the  Church  of  England  Academy, 
St.  John's,  and  at  St.  Augustine's  College,  Can- 
terbury,  England,  he  was  ordained  deacon  in 
London,  Ont.,  by  the  late  Bishop  Cronyn  in  1868 
and  a  priest  by  Bishop  Machray  of  Rupert's  Land 
in  i86g.  He  was  curate  and  incumbent  of  St. 
James',  Winnipeg,  in  1868-81,  and  Superintend- 
ent of  Education  for  the  Protestant  Public  Schools 
of  Manitoba  from  1871  to  1883.  He  was  appointed 
Archdeacon  of  Manitoba  in  1882,  and  was  acting 


The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Pinkham. 

Rector  of  All  Saints,  Winnipeg,  in  1883-84.  He 
was  appointed  one  of  the  Bishop's  chaplains  in 
1884.  In  1880  he  received  from  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  the  degree  of  B.D.  for  general  ser- 
vices to  the  Church,  and  especially  for  services  in 
connection  with  education.  He  was  also  given 
the  defjree  of  D.C.L.  byTrinity  University,  Toronto, 
in  1887,  and  that  of  d.d.  by  the  University  6f 
Manitoba  in  1887.  He  was  duly  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Saskatchewan  August  7th,  1887,  in 
Holy  Trinity  Church,  Winnipeg,   by  the   Bishop 


of  Rupert's  Land,  as  Metropolitan.  In  1888,  by 
appointment  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
he  also  became  Bishop  of  Calgary.  Dr.  Pinkham 
was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Mani- 
toba from  its  formation  in  1871  up  to  his  conse- 
cration in  1887.  Since  that  date  he  has  been 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the 
North- West  Territories,  and  is  now  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  which  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  Board  of  Education.  At 
the  time  of  his  consecration,  and  for  several  years 
previously,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
University  of  Manitoba,  and  of  its  Board  of 
Studies.  He  attended  the  Lambeth  Conferences 
in  1888  and  1897,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  Win- 
nipeg Anglican  Union  Conference  in  August,  i8go. 

John  Beaufort  Somerset  was  born  on  March 

2Md,   1843,  near  Dublin,  Ireland,     He  received 

his  education  in  Ireland,  came  to  Canada  in  1861 

and  taught  school  in  Ontario  until  1871,  when 

he  was  appointed  an  Inspector  of  Schools,  utfder 

the  Jaw  passed    in    that  year.     He   filled   this 

position  for  the  County  of  Lincoln,  until  1882, 

when  he  accepted  the  position  of  Inspector  for 

the   City  of   Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  which  then 

employed  twelve  teachers.     From  that  time  until 

October,   1883,  he    filled  this  position,  and  his 

ability  as  an  organizer  was  tested  by  the  increase 

of   teachers  to  over  fifty,  the  building    of    the 

necessary  school-rooms  and  the  grading  of  pupils 

from  all  parts  of  the  world  into  proper  classes. 

In    1883,   he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of 

Education  for  the  Protestant  Schools  of  Manitoba, 

which   numbered  at   that   date  less    than    200. 

From  that  time  until  December  3rd,   i88g,  he 

occupied   this    position,  during  which,  assisted 

by  a  Board  of  Education,  he  organized  over  400 

additional  schools;  introduced  a  system  of  Normal 

School  training,  the  equal  of  that  in  any  of  the 

older    Provinces;  organized  a  thorough  system 

of  inspection  and  examination  of  teachers,  and 

provided  a  code  of  regulation  which   remained 

practically  the  same  after  the  abolition  of  the 

distinction   of  Protestant  and   Catholic  schools 

and  the  organization  of  the  new  system  of  uniform 

Provincial  education.      From  the    date   of    the 

abolition  of  his  office,  as  .1  result  of  the  legislation 

introduced  by  Mr.  Joseph  Martin,  he  ceased  to  be 
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actively  connected  with  educational  matters, 
and  in  i8gi  became  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Manitoba  Free  Press,  which  position  he  still 
(i8g8)  holds.  In  religion,  Mr.  Somerset  is  a 
Methodist  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Wesley 
College,  of  which  institution  he  was  one  of  the 
original  promoters. 

The  Hon.  Joseph  Martin  was  born  in  Milton, 
Ont.,  September  24th,  1852,  and  was  educated 
at  the  local  public  school,  the  Toronto  Normal 
School  and  Toronto  University.  In  his  early 
manhood  he  was  a  telegraph  operator.  He 
afterwards  obtained  a  first-class  teacher's  certifi- 
cate, and  was  appointed  Principal  of  the  Public 
School,  New  Edinburgh,  Ont.  Mr.  Martin  after- 
wards entered  upon  the  study  of  law  in  Ottawa, 
but  removed  to  Portage  la  Prairie,  Manitoba, 
early  in  1882,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  was 
called  to  the  Bar  in  Manitoba.  In  January, 
1883,  he  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Manitoba 
Legislature,  an  honour  which  he  held  continu- 
ously until  1892,  when  he  retired  from  local 
politics.  From  January,  1888,  until  May,  i8gi, 
he  had  been  Attorney-General  and  Railway  Com- 
missioner of  the  Province.  While  in  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  latter  capacity  he  took  charge  of  the 
fight  against  the  alleged  C.P.R.  monopoly,  and  as 
Attorney-General,  courageously  introduced  and 
carried  through  the  famous  School  Act  of  1890, 
abolishing  Separate  Schools  in  the  Province  of 
Manitoba.  He  was  also  responsible  for  the  Act 
doing  away  with  the  official  use  of  the  French 
language  in  the  Province.  Mr.  Martin  argued 
the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  School 
Act  of  1890  before  Judge  Killam  in  the  first  place, 
before  the  full  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  Mani- 
toba, and  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 
He  also  appeared  with  Sir  Horace  Davey  and 
Mr.  D'Alton  McCarthy  before  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  same  case. 
For  a  time  he  naturally  had  charge  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Department  of  Education  under  the  new 
arrangements.  Whatever  may  be  the  verdict  of 
history  concerning  this  legislation  it  is  impossible 
not  to  respect  the  ability  and  courage  of  the  man 
-who  carried  it  through.  In  February,  1891,  he 
had  temporarily  retired  from  the  Manitoba  Cabi- 
net to  contest  Selkirk  for  the  House  of  Commons, 


but  was  defeated,  aiid  shortly  afterwards  re-elected 
to  the  Local  Legislature.  In  November,  1893,  he 
contested  Winnipeg  for  the  Dominion  House  and 
was  elected.  During  the  general  elections  of 
1896  he  was  beaten  by  Mr.  Hugh  John  Macdonald. 
Mr.  Martin  went  to  live  in  British  Columbia  dur- 
ing 1897. 

Educational  Works  and  References.  There 
are  several  sources  of  not  very  accessible  infor- 
mation upon  the  history  and  development  of  Can- 
adian educational  systems.  M.  Chauveau's  Re- 
ports during  the  years  he  was  Superintendent  in 
Lower  Canada  are  of  special  value,  as  are  those 
of  Dr.  Ryerson  during  his  tenure  of  office  in 
Upper  Canada.  The  Reports  of  the  Chief  Super- 
intendents in  all  the  Provinces  should  be  con- 
sulted, though  they  are  chiefly  available  in  the 
respective  Legislative  Libraries.  Those  of  the 
Minister  of  Education  in  Ontario  since  the  crea- 
tion of  that  office  are  of  importance.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Eraser's  Report  to  the  Imperial  Gcvernment 
Commission  of  1866,  referred  to  elsewhere,  is  a 
most  elaborate  document.  His  tribute  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson's  services  may  well  be  quoted 
here  : 

"  It  is  indeed  very  remarkable  to  me  that,  in  a 
country  occupied  in  the  greater  part  of  its  area  by 
a  sparse  and  anything  but  a  wealthy  population, 
whose  predominatmg  characteristic  is  as  far  as 
possible  removed  from  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  an 
educational  system  so  complete  in  its  theory,  and 
so  capable  of  adaptation  in  practice,  should  have 
been  originally  organized  and  have  been  main- 
tained in  what,  with  all  allowances,  must  still  be 
called  successful  operation  for  so  long  a  period  as 
twenty-five  years.  What  national  education  in 
Great  Britain  owes  to  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttle- 
worth,  what  education  in  New  England  owes  to 
Horace  Mann,  that  debt  education  in  Canada 
owes  to  Egerton  Ryerson.  He  has  been  the 
object  of  bitter  abuse,  of  not  a  little  misrepresen- 
tation; but  he  has  not  swerved  from  his  policy  or 
from  his  fixed  ideas.  Through  evil  report  and 
good  report  he  has  resolved,  and  he  has  found 
others  to  support  him  in  the  resolution,  that  free 
education  shall  be  placed  within  the  reach  of 
every  Canadian  parent  for  every  Canadian  child." 

An  equally  valuable  work  is  "The  Sketch  of 
Education  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada"  (1864) 
by  Dr.  J.  George  Hodgins.  The  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation in  Quebec  and  similar  publications  in  Nova 
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Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  should  be  consulted. 
So  also  with  Sir  William  Dawson's  lect-ire,  "On 
Some  Points  in  the  History  of  Protestant  Educa- 
tion in  Lower  Canada,"  published  in  1864;  the 
"  Proceedings  of  the  First  Convention  of  the  Do- 
minion Educational  Association,"  Montreal, 
1892  ;  "  Education  in  Lower  Canada,"  a  docu- 
ment giving  the  Proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Assembly   in    1815;    a    "Joint  Report  of    both 


Houses  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Legislature,"  pub- 
lished at  Halifax  in  1825  ;  "  L'  Instruction  Pub- 
lique  au  Canada,"  by  the  Hon.  P.  J.  O.  Chauveau  ; 
the  "  History  of  the  School  System  of  Ontario," 
by  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross,  Minister  of  Education  ; 
Dr.  Meilleur's  "  Memorial  de  1'  Education  in 
Lower  Canada,"  published  in  i860;  and  innum- 
erable pamphlets  upon  controversial  points  in 
Educational  development. 
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Canadian  Scenery— In  the  Annapolis  Valley. 


SECTION  IV. 

WATERWAYS.  CANALS,  SHIPPING  AND  STEAMSHIP  LINES 
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THE  WATERWAYS  OF  CANADA 


WATSON  GRIFFIN. 
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Till'!  Doniinion  of  Canada  is  pre-etnincntly 
the  I.an<l  ol  Watt-rways.  Its  systi-m 
of  waterways  includes  a  most  extensive 
coast  line  on  three  oceans,  the  great 
inland  sea  of  Hudson's  Hay,  and  a  wonderful  series 
of  vast  internal  lakes  connected  with  the  three 
oceans  by  miRhty  rivers  and  obstructed  at  certain 
points  by  rapids  and  waterfalls,  many  of  which 
have  already  been  overcome  by  a  costly  system 
of  canals. 

Canada  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  and  although  most  of  the  channels  between 
the  mainland  and  the  numerous  islands  are  liable 
to  ice  blockades  at  all  seasons,  many  points  on  the 
Canadian  coast  of  this  great  sea  are  reached  by 
adventurous  whaling  vessels  in  summer.  From 
Cape  Hathurst  to  the  Alaskan  boundary  there  is 
open  water  for  three  months  of  the  year,  and 
whaling  vessels  wintering  near  themouth  of  the 
Mackenzie  River  have  quite  a  long  season  of  navi- 
gation. 

The  Atlantic  coast  of  Canada  has  many  deep 
indentations  and  bays  forming  magnificent  har- 
bojrs,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  from  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  River  at  the  United  States 
boundary  line,  to  Cape  Chudleigh  at  the  entrance 
of  Hudson  Strait,  the  mainland  shore  line  of  Brit- 
ish North  America  measures  over  ten  thousand 
miles.  A  portion  of  this  belongs  to  Labrador, 
which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Newfoundland, 
but  both  Labrador  and  Newfoundland  must 
sooner  or  later  become  part  of  Canada,  and  as 
Baffin  Land,  north  of  Hudson  Strait,  belongs  to 
Canada,  even  without  Labrador,  the  Atlantic 
shore  line  of  Canada  may  be  estimated  as  about 
ten  thousand  miles  in  length,  including  all  the 
sinuosities  of  the  coast.  The  whole  Atlantic  coast 
is  open  to  navigation  during  a  great  part  of  the 
year,  and  a  number  of  fine  harbours  are  open 
throughout  the  year. 


Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
Hrunswick  are  commonly  known  as  the  Maritime 
Provinces  of  Canada  on  account  of  their  extensive 
sea  coast.  There  is  an  erroneous  impression  in 
the  United  States  and  some  other  countries  that 
the  seaports  of  these  Provinces  are  closed  to  navi- 
gation in  the  winter,  and  that  Canada  is  then 
dependent  upon  the  United  States  for  communi- 
cation with  the  outside  world,  but  in  fact  Nova 
Scotia  has  eleven  harbours  open  throughout  the 
year,  the  two  most  available  for  the  Dominion  at 
large  bhin^  Halifax  and  Louisburg,  while  the  New 
Brunswick  harbours  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy  are  free 
from  ice  at  all  seasons,  those  of  St.  John  and  St. 
Andrews  being  particularly  fine  and  conveniently 
reached  by  railways  from  the  central  parts  of 
Canada. 

Prince  Edward  Island  and  Nova  Scotia  have 
no  rivers  that  are  worth  mentioning  in  describing 
the  great  system  of  Canadian  waterways,  but  no 
part  of  these  Provinces  is  distant  from  the  sea. 
In  Cape  Breton  Island,  Bras  d'Or  Lake,  an  inlet 
of  the  sea,  furnishes  navigation  for  fifty  miles  in- 
land. This  salt  water  lake  has  two  entrances  at 
the  north,  only  one  of  which  is  navigable  for  large 
ships.  The  lake  is  connected  with  St.  Peter's 
Bay  on  the  south-east  coast  by  a  ship  canal 
2,400  feet  long  with  one  tidal  lock  having  a  depth 
of  18  feet  of  water  on  the  sills. 

The  Bay  of  Fundy,  lying  between  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick,  is  170  miles  long  and  from 
thirty  to  fifty  miles  wide.  It  has  two  great  inlets, 
one  being  the  famous  Basin  of  Minas,  which  ex- 
tends many  miles  inland,  and  the  other,  Chignecto 
Bay,  reaching  up  toward  Chignecto  Isthmus.  The 
Bay  of  Fundy  is  noted  the  world  over  for  its  pecu- 
liar tides,  which  are  generally  supposed  to  be  even 
more  extraordinary  than  they  really  are.  The 
Canadian  school  geographies  make  them  seventy 
feet,  whereas  official  records  show  that  they  never 
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exceed  fifty-five  feet,  at  any  point,  and  do  not 
average  more  than  thirty  feet.  The  highest  rise 
is  along  the  Chignecto  Isthmus  and  in  the  Basin 
of  Minas.  The  great  tidal  waves  rushing  up  the 
rock-bound  bay  turn  inward  wherever  they  tind  an 
opening  and  go  roaring  up  the  valleys  under  the 
name  of  tide  bores,  so  that  in  Nova  Scotia,  river 
beds,  which  ordinarily  contain  nothing  but  rivu- 
lets, are  full  of  water  at  flood  tide.  On  the  New 
Brunswick  side,  the  rivers,  being  much  more  im- 
portant, do  not  dwindle  to  rivulets  when  the  tide 
is  out,  but  there  is  great  difference  in  the  volume 
of  water  near  their  mouths  at  the  high  and  low 
tides. 

The  Bay  of  Fundy  has  ,i  very  foggy  reputation 
among  people  unacquainted  with  it,  but  the  re- 
cords of  the  keepers  of  the  numerous  fog  whistles 
along  the  bay  do  not  make  a  bad  showing.  An 
account  kept  by  the  keeper  of  the  fog  whistle  on 
Partridge  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  St.  John  Har- 
bour, for  seventeen  years,  shows  that  during  the 
six  months  beginning  with  November  and  ending 
with  April,  the  fog  averaged  ig  hours  and  22  min- 
utes per  month  or  only  38  minutes  per  day.  The 
winter  record  is  most  important  as  it  is  only  in  the 
winter  months  that  the  Bay  of  Fundv  ports  a  -e 
likely  to  be  extensively  used  by  the  Dominion  at 
large,  which  makes  use  of  the  St.  Lawrence  water- 
way in  summer.  In  the  summer  months  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  is  very  often  foggy,  but  the  channel 
being  wide,  deep,  and  free  from  treacherous  shoals 
or  rooics,  while  there  are  fog  whistles,  automatic 
whistling  buoys,  and  light-houses  all  along  the 
coast,  navigation  is  always  safe.  In  ten  years  the 
tonnage  of  vessels  arriving  at  and  departing  from 
St.  John  was  over  ten  millions  and  the  total  loss 
from  disasters  and  casualties  in  the  Bay  of  Fundv 
was  only  26/100  of  one  per  cent. 

The  Bay  of  Fundy  is  separated  from  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  by  the  Chignecto  Isthmus,  fifteen 
miles  long,  and  uniting  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia.  It  was  proposed  at  one  time  to  connect 
these  two  great  bodies  of  water  by  cutting  a  canal 
through  the  Isthmus.  It  was  argued  that  by  go- 
ing through  the  Isthmus  instead  of  passmg 
through  Canso  Strait  vessels  bound  to  St.  John, 
N.B.,  or  for  any  port  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States  from  all  points  in  the  Gulf  and 
River  St     Lawrence   would    save    five    hundred 


miles,  while  there  would  be  a  saving  of  over  seven 
hundred  miles  as  compared  with  the  route  around 
Cape  North  so  frequently  taken  to  avoid  the  fog  and 
winds  which  prevail  in  Canso  at  some  seasons  of 
the  year.  A  few  years  ago  this  canal  scheme  was 
abandoned  in  favour  of  a  ship  railway  across  the 
Isthmus  and  the  work  of  construction  was  begun 
and  carried  nearly  to  completion  before  it  wa3 
suspended  for  want  of  capital. 

New  Brunswick  has  a  most  extensive  system  of 
navigable  rivers.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  St. 
John,  which  is  navigable  for  large  steamers  as  far 
as  Fredericton,  the  capital  of  the  Province,  eighty- 
five  miles  above  St.  John  city ;  and  for  lighter 
craft  as  far  as  the  Grand  Falls,  225  miles  from 
the  sea.  It  receives  a  number  of  navigable  trib- 
utaries and  has  many  lake  expansions.  In  the 
lower  part  of  its  course  it  is  very  wide  and  re- 
markably deep,  but  before  reaching  the  harbour 
of  St.  John  it  contracts  and  passes  between  two 
perpendicular  cliffs,  only  three  hundred  fe^t  apart. 
About  a  mile  above  the  city,  a  ledge  of  rocks 
stretches  across  the  river,  forming  a  dam  and  a 
waterfall,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
would  necessitate  the  construction  of  a  canal.  But 
a  sort  of  natural  lock  is  formed  by  the  tides  for 
at  high  tide  the  water  level  of  the  harbour  is 
higher  than  that  of  the  gorge,  so  that  there  is  a 
fall  inward  instead  of  outward,  and  at  half  tide 
during  both  rise  and  fall  the  water  gorge  is  level 
with  the  harbour,  and  vessels  can  pass  through  in 
safety.  Besides  the  St.  John,  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
receives  the  waters  of  the  St.  Croix,  the  Petit- 
codiac  and  a  number  of  smaller  rivers.  The  other 
important  rivers  of  the  Province  are  the  Mira- 
michi,  Richibucto,  and  Nepisiquit,  emptying  into, 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  and  the  Restigouche, 
flowing  into  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs.  Excepting  the 
St.  Croix,  which  is  only  navigable  for  sixteen 
miles  from  its  mouth  on  account  of  rapids,  all 
these  rivers  are  navigable  for  many  miles,  and 
most  of  them  have  a  number  of  navigable  tribu- 
taries, so  that  almost  every  part  of  the  Province 
has  communication  with  the  sea. 

The  Province  of  Quebec  might  with  accuracy 
be  included  among  the  Maritime  Provinces,  for  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  is  really  a  part  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  salt  water  therefore  washes  the  sinuous, 
coasts  of  the  Province  for  nearly  2,500  miles.    The 
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influence  of  the  tide  is  felt  at  Three  Rivers,  goo 
rniles  from  Belle  Isle,  and  although  the  great  blue 
river  is  estimated  to  pour  two  million  gallons  of 
fresh  water  into  the  Gulf  every  minute,  the  water 
is  salt  at  St.  Thomas,  about  thirty-six  miles  below 
Quebec  City,  and  at  Kamouraska,  about  forty 
miles  farther  down,  salt  was  manufactured  from 
the  water  by  evaporation  during  the  French 
regime.  But  ocean  navigation  does  not  end  where 
the  water  becomes  fresh,  large  ocean  vessels  being 
able  to  ascend  to  the  City  of  Montreal,  which  is 
g86  miles  from  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle. 

The  St.  Lawrence  between  Quebec  City  and 
the  Gulf  is  from  ten  to  thirty-flve  miles  wide  and 
very  deep.  It  is  skirted  on  the  north  by  the 
Laurentian  Mountains,  which  rise  in  some  places 
near  the  shore  to  heights  of  over  3,500  feet,  and 
on  the  south  by  the  AUeghanies,  whose  peaks  at- 
tain a  height  of  nearly  four  thousand  feet  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  river.  Other  countries  have 
their  lakes,  rivers,  and  mountains,  and  are  washed 
by  sea  waves,  but  Quebec  is  probably  the  only 
one  where  lake,  river,  and  sea  mingle  between 
mountains  in  such  a  way  that  no  man  can  tell 
where  lake  and  river  end  or  sea  begins.  There 
are  many  depressions  in  the  mountains  to  let  the 
rivers  through,  and  at  Tadousac,  about  122  miles 
below  Quebec  City,  some  great  convulsion  of 
nature  has  cleft  a  chasm  through  a  lofty  mountain, 
and  almost  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  giving 
vent  to  black  and  gruesome  Saguenay,  the  deep- 
est river  in  the  world.  The  bottom  of  the  chasm 
through  which  the  Saguenay  flows  is  six  hundred 
feet  below  the  bed  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  for 
over  sixty-three  miles  the  river  coming  down  from 
Lake  St.  John  affords  navigation  for  large 
ocean  vessels,  while  river  steamers  can  ascend  to 
Chicoutimi,  eight  miles  farther  up,  and  no  doubt 
the  Saguenay  could  be  made  navigable  for  large 
ocean  vessels  as  far  as  Chicoutimi.  Between 
Chicoutimi  and  Lake  St.  John,  of  which  it  is  the 
outlet,  the  Saguenay  has  so  many  rapids  that  it  is 
only  navigable  by  canoes. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Quebec  City,  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  contracts,  and  the  mountains  trend 
away  to  the  north  and  south,  leaving  a  fertile 
alluvial  valley  stretching  from  Quebec  City  to 
Montreal.  Above  Quebec  City  the  river  is  gen- 
erally about  two  miles  wide,  but  sometimes  con- 


tracts to  one  mile,  and  here  and  there  expands. 
To  a  point  forty-five  miles  above  Quebec  City, 
the  depth  is  from  forty-five  to  one  hundred  feet, 
while  from  there  to  Montreal  there  is  a  depth  of 
from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in  the  ship  channel,  except 
in  shoal  places,  of  which  there  are  twenty  between 
the  two  cities,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  nearly 
forty  miles.  To  enable  ocean  vessels  to  reach 
Montreal,  it  has  been  necessary  to  dredge  chan- 
nels through  these  shoals.  The  longest  shoal  is 
where  the  river  expands  to  form  Lake  St.  Peter, 
which  is  nine  miles  wide,  twenty  miles  long,  and 
has  a  general  depth  of  from  eleven  to  eighteen 
feet,  with  a  few  deep  pools.  Along  the  bottom  of 
this  lake  a  canal  has  been  excavated  for  seventeen 
miles,  giving  a  ship  channel  twenty-seven  and  a 
half  feet  deep,  and  from  three  hundred  to  five 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide.  Over  fifteen  million 
cubic  yards  of  gravel,  sand,  clay,  and  rock?  have 
been  taken  out  of  the  lake  bottom  in  making  this 
channel.  The  work  is  being  continued,  and  it  is 
expected  that  in  a  few  years  the  ship  channel 
from  Montreal  to  the  sea  will  be  nowhere  less 
than  thirty  feet  deep.  At  present  it  is  nowhere 
less  than  27}  feet  deep  at  low  tides  except  at  Cap 
Sant^,  the  St.  Croix  Bar  and  the  St.  Augustin 
shoals,  where  not  more  than  21,  22  and  23  feet 
respectively  can  be  counted  upon  at  lowest  tides, 
so  that  ships  drawing  more  water  must  wait  for 
the  tide. 

The  season  of  navigation  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
varies  somewhat  in  different  years.  A  record  of 
the  opening  and  closing  of  navigation  at  the  City 
of  Quebec  for  sixty-eight  years  shows  that  the 
earliest  date  for  the  opening  of  navigation  was 
April  12,  and  the  latest  May  11,  while  the  earliest 
date  of  closing  navigation  was  the  23rd  of  Novem- 
ber, the  average  season  being  about  seven  months. 
At  Montreal  the  record  does  not  extend  over  so 
long  a  period,  but  during  the  last  forty-eight  years 
the  earliest  opening  of  navigation  for  river  craft 
was  March  30,  and  the  latest.  May  5,  while  the 
earliest  closing  of  navigation  was  November  26, 
and  the  latest  closing  January  2.  The  earliest 
"ate  for  the  arrival  of  the  first  vessel  from  sea 
at  Montreal  was  April  23,  and  the  latest  May  20, 
while  the  earliest  date  for  the  last  departure  of 
vessels  for  sea  was  November  20,  and  the  latest 
December  7.     The  river   below  Quebec   City  is 
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open  throughout  the  year,  but  navigation  is  some- 
what obstructed  by  floating  cakes  of  ice,  and 
along  the  iouth  shore  ice  forms  in  all  the  har- 
bours. On  the  north  shore  for  some  reason  the 
water  is  more  salt  than  on  the  south  shore,  and 
the  prevailing  winds  being  from  the  north,  what 
ice  forms  usually  drifts  over  to  the  south  shore  ; 
but  the  Intercolonial  Railway  runs  along  the 
south  shore,  and  the  channel  there  is  better 
lighted  and  buoyed,  so  that  it  is  usually  taken  by 
vessels.  The  Saguenay  River  for  seven  miles 
from  its  mouth  never  freezes  over,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  Tadousac  might  be  made  the 
winter  port  of  Canada  ;  but  there  is  not  room  to 
build  a  large  city  there  on  account  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  harbour  is  sometimes  filled  with 
floating  ice  in  the  winter.  In  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  navigation  seems  to  be  most  obstructed 
in  the  spring.when  the  ice  in  the  many  bays  along 
the  coast  breaks  up  and  floats  out,  sometimes 
almost  blocking  the  channel. 

Besides  the  St.  Lawrence,  Quebec  has  si.xty- 
nine  rivers,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  6,837 
miles.  Sixty-four  of  these,  with  an  aggregate 
length  of  6,504  miles,  empty  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence directly  or  indirectly  through  its  tributaries ; 
five  flow  into  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs.  Because  of 
the  numerous  rapids,  very  few  of  these  rivers  are 
navigable  for  long  distances,  but  the  rapids  do 
not  offer  any  serious  obstacle  to  floating  timber 
and  they  furnish  almost  innumerable  water  powers 
for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  Ottawa,  St. 
Maurice,  Yamaska,  St.  Francis  and  Richelieu 
Rivers  are  navigable  for  many  miles. 

The  Richelieu  River,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  empties  into  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Sorel, 
forty-six  miles  below  Montreal.  To  make  this 
river  navigable  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake 
Champlain  for  boats  drawing  six  and  a  half  feet 
of  water,  it  was  necessary  to  construct  a  dam  and 
a  lock  one-eighth  of  a  mile  long  at  St.  Johns,  and 
a  canal  twelve  miles  long  between  Chambly  and 
St.  Johns.  From  Whitehall,  at  the  lower  end  of 
Lake  Champlain,  the  Champlain  Canal,  navig- 
able for  vessels  drawing  four  feet  two  inches  of 
water,  extends  to  the  Erie  Canal,  making  connec- 
tion with  the  Hudson  River.  The  distance  from 
Montreal  to  New  York  by  this  waterway  is  four 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  miles,  of  which  only  eighty- 


five  miles  is  by  canals,  the  remaining  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  being  open  navigation. 

The  lakes  of  Quebec  Province  have  never  all 
been  named  or  numbered.  There  are  thousands 
of  them  scattered  through  the  Province,  many 
of  which  furnish  local  navigation.  The  most 
notable  is  Lake  St.  John,  the  reservoir  of  the 
Saguenay  River.  This  lake  is  28  miles  long,  and 
to  the  northeast  of  it  lies  mysterious  Mistassini, 
the  great  reservoir  of  the  Rupert  River,  for  many 
years  supposed  to  be  of  vast  extent  but  recently 
proved  to  be  only  about  100  miles  in  length. 

The  most  peculiar  natural  feaiure  of  Canada  is 
its  system  of  river  reservoirs,  and  this  is  strikingly 
illustrated  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  The 
rivers  in  general  are  very  irregular  in  their  course, 
and  at  almost  every  turn  in  them  is  located 
a  reservoir  in  the  form  of  a  lake,  the  stretches  of 
river  between  the  lake  reservoirs  being  each 
known  by  a  different  name.  The  system  is 
shown  on  a  large  scale  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
and  the  great  lakes.  The  St.  Lawrence  proper 
may  be  said  to  begin  at  Montreal,  the  head  of 
navigation  for  ocean  vessels,  but  the  great  river 
has  its  source  somewheie  in  the  wilderness  of 
Northern  Ontario,  and  its  first  big  reservoir  is 
Nepigon,  a  large  lake  of  pure  blue  water,  the 
outlet  of  which  is  Nepigon  River,  flowing  into  the 
second  reservoir.  Lake  Superior.  Without  in- 
cluding Lake  Michigan,  which  lies  wholly  within 
the  United  States,  there  are  seven  such  reservoirs 
between  Nepigon  and  Montreal,  viz.,  Superior, 
Huron,  St.  Clair,  Erie,  Ontario,  St.  Francis  and 
St.  Louis,  the  first  five  lying  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  while  the  other  two  are  wholly 
in  Canada.  This  peculiarity  is  imitated,  through- 
out the  Province  by  many  other  rivers,  some- 
times almost  in  miniature,  sometimes  on  a  scale 
nearly  approaching  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
great  lakes.  Often  the  lake  reservoirs  of  one 
irregular  river  are  so  close  to  those  of  another 
river  system  that  a  short  portage  or  a  few  miles 
of  canaling  will  shorten  navigation  by  many 
miles. 

The  great  lakes  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  which  form  tho  principal  reservoirs 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  are  famous  the  world 
over.  Lake  Superior  has  an  extreme  length  of 
400  miles,  an  extreme  width  of  160  miles,  an  area 
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of  about  31,400  square  miles,  and  a  maximum 
depth  of  1,200  feet.  Lake  Huron  has  an  extreme 
length  of  280  miles,  an  extreme  width  of  105 
miles,  an  area  of  23,800  square  miles,  and  a 
maximum  depth  of  1,800  feet.  Lake  Erie  has  an 
extreme  length  of  240  m.les,  an  extreme  width  cf 
58  miles,  an  area  of  9,600  square  miles,  and  a 
maximum  depth  of  270  feet,  while  Lake  On- 
tario's greatest  length  is  190  miles,  its  greatest 
width  55  miles,  its  area  7,300  square  miles,  and 
its  maximum  depth  600  feet. 

At  Sault  Ste.  Marie  the  level  of  Lake  Superior 
is  591  feet  above  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal, 
and  the  water  reaches  the  lower  level  by  one  great 
fall  at  Niagara,  between  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario, 
and  a  series  of  rapids  at  different  points  which 
necessitated  the  construction  of  a  number  of 
canals.  The  aggregate  length  of  these  canals  is 
seventy-one  miles,  with  fifty-one  locks,  and  a 
total  lockage  of  551  feet.  The  St.  Lawrence 
system,  including  lakes,  river  stretches,  and 
canals,  provides  a  continuous  navigable  waterway, 
extending  from  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  to  Port 
Arthur,  the  head  of  Canadian  navigation  on  Lake 
Superior,  a  distance  of  2,260  statute  miles. 

The  Sault  Ste.  Marie  rapids  in  the  St.  Mary's 
River,  between  lakes  Superior  and  Huron,  are 
avoided  by  a  canal  5,767  feet  long,  which  has 
been  cut  through  St.  Mary's  Island,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  rapids.  This  canal  has  only  one  lock, 
goo  feet  by  60  feet,  with  a  total  rise  or  lockage  of 
18  feet,  the  depth  of  water  on  the  sills  at  lowest 
known  water  level  being  20  feet,  3  inches.  The 
approaches  to  the  canal  have,  as  yet,  only  been 
dredged  to  a  depth  of  18  feet.  Including  the  ex- 
cavated channels  of  approach  the  canal  is  18,100 
feet  long.  From  the  lower  end  of  this  canal  to 
the  head  of  the  Welland  Canal,  at  the  lower  end  of 
Lake  Erie,  there  is  deep  water  navigation  through 
the  River  St.  Mary,  Lake  Huron,  the  St.  Clair 
River,  Lake  St.  Clair,  Detroit  River,  and  Lake 
Erie. 

The  canals  between  Lake  Erie  and  Montreal 
were  at  first  designed  for  vessels  drawing  only 
nine  feet  of  water,  but  some  years  ago  it  was  de- 
cided to  enlarge  them,  providing  locks  of  the 
following  dimensions  :  length,  270  feet  between 
the  gates ;  width,  45  feet ;  with  a  navigable 
depth  of  14  feet  of  water  over  the  sills.     The 


Welland  Canal,  26J  miles  long,  connecting  lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario,  which  were  isolated  from  each 
other  by  the  great  Niagara  waterfall,  has  already 
been  enlarged  to  the  new  scale,  and  the  work  of 
enlarging  the  other  canals  is  now  in  progress,  and 
will  be  completed  in  a  few  years.  The  St.  Law. 
rence  canals,  between  Lake  Ontario  and  Mon- 
treal, are  the  Galops,  y^  miles  long ;  the  Rapide 
Plat,  4  miles  long;  Farran's  Point,  5^  of  a  mile 
long;  Cornwall,  ii^-  miles  long;  lieauharnois, 
iij  miles  long;  and  Lachine,  8^^  miles  long.  The 
first  three  are  known  as  the  Williamsburg  Ccnals, 
and  overcome  rcpids  of  the  upper  St.  Lawrence. 
The  Cornwall  Canal  extends  past  the  Long  Sault 
Rapids,  from  the  town  of  Cornwall  to  Dickinson's 
Landing.  The  Beauharnois  connects  Lake  St. 
Francis  with  Lake  St.  Louis,  passing  the  rapids 
known  as  the  Cascades,  the  Cedars,  and  the 
Coteau,  while  the  Lachine  Canal  extends  from 
the  town  of  Lachine,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  St. 
Louis,  to  Montreal,  overcoming  the  St.  Louis 
Rapids,  commonly  known  as  the  Lachine  Rapids. 
The  Beauharnois  Canal  is  on  the  south  shore  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  instead  of  enlarging  it  to 
the  Welland  scale  a  new  canal,  to  be  called 
the  Soulanges,  is  being  constructed  on  the  north 
shore.  Before  lake  vessels  can  take  advantage  of 
these  enlarged  canals  it  will  ba  necessary  to 
dredge  some  stretches  of  the  upper  St.  Lawrence, 
Lake  St.  Francis,  and  Lake  St.  Louis  where 
shoals  exist,  but  this  work  can  easily  be  accom- 
plished by  the  time  the  canals  are  finished. 

The  chief  tributary  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  the 
Ottawa,  a  great  river  600  miles  long  which  flows 
south  out  of  Lake  Temiscamingue  on  the  North- 
western boundary  of  Quebec  Province  and  run- 
ning down  between  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec  joins  the  St.  Lawrence  at  the  Island  of 
Montreal,  at  the  head  of  which  it  expands  into 
the  Lake  of  Two  Mountains  and  then  divides  into 
three  branches,  one  uniting  with  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  form  Lake  St.  Louis,  while  the  other  two 
encircle  Isle  Jesus  at  the  back  of  Montreal  Island 
and  enter  the  St.  Lawrence  at  the  foot  of  Montreal 
Island.  Although  the  Ottawa  proper  is  said  to 
begin  at  Lake  Temiscamingue  the  river  really 
takes  its  rise  far  to  the  north  east  and  flows 
westward  in  an  irregular  course  with  numerous 
rapids  and   many  lake  expansions,  the  chief  of 
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which  are  Lake  Victoria,  Lake  Waponsanane, 
Lake  Expanse  or  Mijizowaja,  Lake  Des  Quin/e 
and  Lake  Temiscainingue.  The  Ottawa  proper 
has  an  ordinary  width  of  about  half  a  mile 
but  often  widens  to  nearly  a  mile  and  has  several 
lake  expansions  where  it  becomes  of  still  greater 
width,  while  it  occasionally  cpntracts  to  a  width 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  There  is  a  great  difference 
in  the  volume  of  water  at  different  seasons.  At 
high  water  the  discharge  of  water  at  Grenville  has 
been  estimated  at  150,000  cubic  feet  per  second, 
while  at  extreme  low  water  it  is  only  35,000  cubic 
feet  per  second.  The  mean  discharge  is  estimated 
at  85,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  Many  stretches 
of  the  river  are  so  deep  that  ocean  vessels  could 
float  at  ease,  but  in  some  places  it  would  require 
dredging  to  make  it  accommodate  even  the  vessels 
that  navigate  the  great  lakes,  while  canals  and 
dams  are  required  at  certain  points  to  overcome 
rapids.  Between  Ottawa  and  Montreal  the  rapids 
have  been  overcome  by  the  St.  Anne's  lock  and 
the  Carillon  and  Grenvillt  canals  which  are  re- 
spectively 1/8  of  a  mile,  3/4  of  a  mile  and  5  3/4 
miles  in  length.  There  is  a  depth  of  nine  feet  of 
water  on  the  sills  of  the  canal  locks  at  low  water 
but  the  Grenville  canal  requires  some  improve- 
ments to  make  it  easily  navigable  by  vessels  draw- 
ing nine  feet  of  water.  The  Carillon  dam,  which 
is  2,400  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  high,  was  built 
across  the  river  to  increase  the  depth  of  water  in 
the  Carillon  canal.  It  has  been  found  to  raise  the 
water  in  the  river  two  feet  at  a  point  six  miles  above 
it.  Above  the  city  of  Ottawa  several  '.ocks  and 
dams  have  been  constructed  to  overcome  rapids. 
Eminent  engineers  are  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  quite  possible  to  secure  navigation  for 
vessels  drawing  fourteen  feet  of  water  between  the 
Mattawan  River  and  Montreal. 

The  old  voyageurs,  on  their  way  from  Montreal 
to  Lake  Superior,  went  up  the  Ottawa  and  across 
to  Georgian  Bay,  portaging  their  boats  where 
necessary,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  same 
route  may  yet  be  taken  by  modern  lake  vessels. 
The  head  of  Georgian  Bay  is  less  than  123  miles 
from  the  Ottawa  River.  Between  them  stretch 
French  River,  Lake  Nipissing,  Lake  Turtle,  Lake 
Talon,  Lake  Trout,  and  the  Mattawan  River. 
Less  than  eight  miles  of  canaling  would  assure  a 
continuous  waterway,  but  to  enable  large  vessels 


to  reach  Montreal  the  Ottawa  River  canals  would 
have  to  be  enlarged,  and  some  parts  of  the  Ottawa 
River  channel  would  have  to  be  dredged.  Emi- 
nent engineers  have  surveyed  the  route,  and 
declars  it  to  be  quite  practicable  and  not  costly 
in  comparison  with  the  canal  system  now  connect- 
ing the  great  lakes  with  the  St.  Lawrence  at 
Montreal.  Vessels  drawing  seventeen  feet  of 
water  can  pass  from  French  River  to  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  by  the  sheltered  channel  north  of  the  islands. 
The  distance  between  Montreal  and  the  mouth  of 
French  River  would  be  430  statute  mile^,  of  which 
30  miles  would  be  canals  with  6g  locks.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  French  River  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
the  distance  is  190  statute  miles,  making  the  whole 
distaiice  between  Montreal  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
by  this  route  620  statute  miles,  as  compared  with 
1,000  miles  by  the  lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  River. 
The  distance  from  Buffalo  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  is 
600  miles.  Thus,  by  taking  the  Ottawa  route  be- 
tween Montreal  and  Lake  Superior,  vessels  would 
save  a  voyage  of  nearly  400  miles  through  stormy 
lakes.  Montreal  and  Chicago  would  be  brought 
within  971  miles  of  each  other,  so  that  ocean  ves- 
sels in  the  port  of  Montreal  would  be  practically 
as  near  to  the  grain  elevators  of  the  great  western 
metropolis  as  the  Erie  Canal  boats  at  Buffalo. 

On  the  French  and  Ottawa  Rivers  open  naviga- 
tion  can  be  depended  upon  from  May  5  to  Decem- 
ber I,  and  the  season  is  sometimes  longer.  The 
St.  Lawrence  route  is  open  a  little  longer,  but  Mr. 
Walter  Shanly,  the  well  known  engineer,  estimates 
that  vessels  could  make  at  least  three  more  trips 
in  a  season  between  Chicago  and  Montreal  by  the 
Ottawa  route  than  by  the  St.  Lawrence  route, 
owing  to  the  shorter  distance. 

In  connection  with  the  Ottawa  and  Georgian 
Bay  Canal  scheme,  it  has  been  proposed  to  con- 
struct a  canal  from  Caughnawaga,  opposite  the 
upper  end  of  the  Lachine  Canal,  to  the  Chambly 
Canal,  which  would  be  enlarged  for  a  distance  of 
about  nine  miles  to  the  port  of  St.  Johns  on  the 
Richelieu,  from  which  Lake  Champlain  could 
easily  be  reached.  The  distance  from  Montreal 
harbour  to  New  York  by  this  route  would  be  394 
miles,  of  which  105^  miles  would  be  by  canal,  and 
the  remainder  by  open  navigation.  The  distance 
from  Chicago  to  New  York  would  be  about  150 
miles  shorter  than  via  Buffalo  and  the  Erie  Canal. 
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A  survey  was  made  some  years  ago,  and  it  was 
estimated  tliat  a  waterway  for  vessels  drawing 
nine  feet  of  water  could  be  completed  at  a  cost  of 
about  five  million  dollars.  Anotherroutesurveyed 
about  the  same  time  was  for  a  canal  extending 
from  Longueuil,  opposite  Montreal  harbour,  to  the 
Richelieu  River.  The  distance  would  probably 
be  a  little  shorter  than  by  the  Caughnawaga 
route. 

On  a  summit  of  land  between  the  Ottawa 
River  and  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Ontario  is  a 
series  of  small  lakes,  some  of  which  discharge 
their  waters  into  the  Rideau  River  emptying  into 
the  Ottawa  River  at  Ottawa  City,  while  the  others 
empty  into  Lake  Ontario  at  Kingston  through  the 
River  Cataraqui.  By  connecting  and  improving 
these  two  river  systems,  continuous  navigation 
for  boats  drawing  4J  feet  of  water  has  been  estab- 
lished between  Ottawa  City  and  Kingston,  a  dis- 
tance of  1 26  J  miles.  Even  this  canal  is  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  useful  to  Montreal  as  it  furnishes  an 
alternative  route  to  Lake  Ontario  for  small  boats. 
Thedistance  between  Montreal  harbour  and  Kings- 
ton by  the  Ottawa  and  Rideau  route  is  248^  miles, 
while  by  the  St.  Lawrence  route  it  is  only  178 
miles,  but  not  long  ago  when  there  was  a  break- 
down on  the  Cornwall  canal,  temporarily  stopping 
navigation  on  the  St.  Lawrence  route,  the  block- 
ade was  partially  relieved  by  loading  grain  and 
other  produce  into  Rideau  barges. 

Another  scheme  to  avoid  the  navigation  of 
Lakes  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  and  shorten  the 
distance  between  Montreal  and  Georgian  Bay,  is 
known  as  the  Trent  Valley  canal,  in  making  which 
it  is  proposed  to  utilize  the  series  of  bays,  rivers 
and  small  lakes  which  stretch  across  Ontario  al- 
most continuously  from  the  Thousand  Islands  to 
Lake  Huron,  beginning  with  Quinte  Bay,  which 
extends  from  near  Kingston  to  Trenton  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Trent  River,  and  ending  with  the 
Severn  River,  which  flows  out  of  Lake  Simcoe 
into  Georgian  Bay.  To  connect  the  waters  which 
drain  into  Quinte  Bay,  with  those  draining  into 
Lake  Simcoe  only  13I  miles  of  canal  would 
have  to  be  cut.  Eleven  small  lakes  and  four 
rivers  would  be  embraced  in  the  scheme  of  navi- 
gation and  to  overcome  rapids  several  other  very 
short  canals  are  necessary.  The  distance  be- 
tween  Quinte  Bay  and  Georgian  Bay   by    this 


route  would  be  23J,  miles.  A  good  deal  of  money 
has  already  been  expended  in  improving  naviga- 
tion on  this  Trent  system  of  rivers  and  lakes,  and 
ultimately  there  will  probably  be  navigation  be- 
tween Quinte  and  Georgian  Bays  for  boats  draw- 
ing five  feet  of  water.  The  western  end  of  Quinte 
Bay  has  been  connected  with  Lake  Ontario  by 
cutting  through  Murray  Isthmus  a  canal  without 
locks  5-1/6  miles  in  length,  80  feet  wide  and  zi 
feet  deep  at  lowest  water. 

Lac  des  Quinze,  one  of  the  lake  expansions  of 
the  Ottawa  River,  is  not  far  from  the  height  of  land 
on  the  other  side  of  which  lies  Lake  Abittibe. 
Between  Lp.c  des  Quinze  and  Abittibe  stretch  sev- 
eral small  lakes  and  rivers,  having  a  total  length 
of  about  66  miles,  and  the  watershed  between  the 
two  systems  is  less  than  a  mile  in  width.  It  would 
be  worth  while  to  havo  this  route  surveyed  by 
skilled  engineers  to  ascertain  what  it  would  cost 
to  improve  the  Upper  Ottawa  and  connect  it  with 
Lake  Abittibe,  although  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  undertake  such  a  work  until  the  northern  coun- 
try becomes  well  populated.  No  doubt  a  water- 
way for  barges  of  the  Erie  Canal  scale  could  easily 
be  made,  and  perhaps  vessels  of  a  larger  class 
could  be  accommodated.  The  Abittibe  River 
carries  the  outflow  from  Lake  Abittibe  down  to 
James  Bay  at  Moose  Factory,  meeting  there  the 
Moose  River,  which  has  two  branches,  the  Mata- 
gama,  rising  in  Lake  Kenogamissie,  and  the  Mis- 
sinibe,  flowing  out  of  Lake  Missinibe.  Lake  St. 
Joseph's  outlet,  the  Albany  River,  empties 
into  the  Bay  at  Fort  Albany  in  latitude  52 
degrees  8  minutes  north,  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  north-west  of  Moose  factory.  For  six 
months  of  the  year  all  these  rivers  are  navigable 
by  large  vessels  for  hundreds  of  miles.  The 
Albany  River  has  several  navigable  tribu- 
taries with  numerous  lake  reservoirs,  and  these 
approach  so  close  to  both  Long  Lake  and 
Lake  Nepigon  that  it  would  not  be  very  difficult 
to  make  connection  with  Lake  Superior.  Besides 
the  Ontario  Rivers,  James  Bay  receives  from  the 
west  the  Attahwahpiskat  River  of  Keewatin,  navi- 
gable for  about  three  hundred  miles,  from  the  east 
the  East  Main  River,  and  from  the  south-east 
Lake  Mistassini's  outlet,  the  Rupert  River, 

James  Bay  is  300  miles  long,  with  a  width  of 
about  150  miles,  and  is  so  shallow  that,  excepting 
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a  channel  down  its  centre,  the  muddy  bottow 
may  be  touched  with  an  oar  by  a  person  rowing 
in  a  small  boat,  when  almost  out  of  sight  of  land, 
and  in  the  southern  part  of  it  the  water  is 
so  muddy  that  hsh  CHnnot  live  there,  while  it  is 
almost  free  from  saline  matter,  owing  to  the 
volume  of  fresh  water  poured  into  the  bay  from 
the  great  rivers  of  which  it  is  the  outlet.  The 
deep  ship  channel  runs  northward,  like  a  river,  in 
nearly  a  straight  line  from  Moose  Factory,  at  the 
south  of  James  Bay,  to  Mansfield  Island,  in  Hud- 
son's Bay.  Directly  south  of  James  Bay  is  a  low, 
level,  swampy  basin,  bounded  by  distinct  veins 
of  hard  rocks,  the  rim  being  high,  with  a  steep 
slope  toward  the  centre,  and  the  thought  is  sug- 
gested that  this  basin  once  contained  a  lake, 
which  was  the  reservoir  of  all  the  rivers  rising  on 
the  northern  slope  of  Ontario's  Height  of  Land, 
while  what  is  now  the  ship  channel  of  James  Bay 
was  a  great  river,  carrying  the  waters  of  the  lake 
through  a  long  valley  to  Hudson's  Bay,  receiving 
on  its  way  several  large  tributaries.  Such  a  lake, 
bursting  from  its  bounds,  and  spreading  over  the 
valley  to  the  north  of  it,  would  form  the  shallow, 
muddy  James  Bay. 

Port  Arthur,  the  head  of  Canadian  navigation, 
on  Lake  Superior,  is  distant  from  Montreal  993 
miles  by  rail,  and  1,270  by  water,  while  it  is 
430  miles  by  rail  from  Winnipeg,  the  metropolis 
of  the  Canadian  Northwest.  Port  Arthur  is  not 
likely  to  be  always  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
railway  for  transportation  to  Winnipeg,  for  an 
almost  continuous  waterway  extends  between  the 
two  cities,  and  can  easily  be  improved  as  soon  as 
the  population  tributary  to  it  is  great  enough  to 
justify  the  expenditure.  The  Kaministiquia 
River,  which  flows  out  of  Dog  Lake  into  Thunder 
Bay,  and  its  tributary  the  Mattawin,  which  comes 
from  Lake  Shebandowan,  are  both  navigable,  but 
on  the  Kaministiquia,  about  fifteen  miles 
above  Fort  William,  occurs  the  wonderful 
Kakabeka  waterfall.  This  waterfall  can  be 
avoided  by  a  short  canal  or  a  boat  railway,  and 
then  there  will  be  continuous  navigation  be- 
tween Port  Arthur  and  Lake  Shebandowan,  which 
is  forty-five  miles  distant  by  the  Dawson  Road. 
Lake  Shebandowan  is  eighteen  miles  long,  and  a 
portage  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  connects  it 
with  Lake  Kashebowie,  nine  miles  long.    Another 


^tage  of  one  mile  takes  a  boat  over  the  Height 
of  Land  to  Lac  des  Miiles  Lacs,  which  is  eighteen 
and  a  half  miles  long.     From  this  lake  to  Rainjr 
Lake  there   is  a  continuous  chain  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  but   navigation  is  interrupted  at  certain 
points,  necessitating  portages  aggregating  six  and 
a  half  miles  in  length,  the  total  distance  between 
the  lakes  being  about  119  miles,  including  ^oW<i^«. 
From     the     head     of     Rainy    Lake    to    the 
north-west   angle  of  the   Lake   of    the    Woods, 
a  distance  of  164  miles,  there   is   uninterrupted 
navigation    for    large    vessels,    except    at    Fort 
Francis,  near  the  outlet  of  Rainy  Lake,  where  a 
canal  800  feet  long,  to  overcome  the  Kettle  Falls, 
was  cut  through  the  solid  rock  some  years  ago, 
but  the  construction  of  the  lock  gates  was  defer- 
red, and   the  work   has  never   been   completed. 
The  Winnipeg  River  connects  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  with  Lake  Winnipeg.     A  system  of  canals 
giving  continuous  navigation  between  Winnipeg 
city  and  Port  Arthur  to  barges  of  the  Erie  Canal 
scale  could  easily  be  constructed  along  this  route, 
and   it   would   probably   be   possible  to    make  a 
waterway  for  vessels  drawing  nine  feet  of  water. 
An  alternative  route  might  be  secured  by  con- 
necting the  lake  reservoirs  of  the  Kaministiquia 
River  with   Lac  des  Milles  Lacs,  Lac  Seul,  and 
the   Winnipeg   River.     No  doubt  a   ship   canal 
between  Lake  Winnipeg  and   Lake  Superior  by 
either  of  these   routes  would    be  a   very  costly 
undertaking,  but  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
Ottawa  and  Georgian  Bay  ship  canal  it  would 
contribute  in  such  an  extraordinary  way  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  whole  country  that  a  very  large 
expenditure  might  be  justified  when  the  North- 
West    becomes  well    populated,   for    if    vessels 
drawing  nine  feet  of  water  could  pass  from  Win- 
nipeg to  Montreal  without  breaking  bulk  every 
bushel  of   grain    produced    in   the   North-West 
would  have  an  increased  value.     Even  a  water- 
way for  barges  between  Lake  Superior  and  Lake 
Winnipeg  would  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to 
the  North-West,  for  with  such  a  system  barges 
could  be  loaded  all  along  the  Saskatchewan,  Red, 
and  tributary  rivers,  transferring  their  cargoes  to 
lake  vessels  at  Port  Arthur. 

The  country  now  known  as  the  Canadian  North 
West,  extends  from  the  Western  boundary  of 
Ontario    to   the   Rocky    Mountains    of  British 
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Columbia,  and  from  the  United  States  boundary 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  has  three  f,'reat  river 
systems,  the  Nelson  and  Churchill  drainin)^'  into 
Hudson's  Bay,  and  the  Mackenzie  draininti  into 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  Besides  the  rivers  included  in 
these  three  systems,  there  are  several  important 
rivers  flowing  into  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  The  great  reservoirs  of  the  Nelson  system 
are  Lakes  Winnipeg,  Winnipegosis,  and  Manitoba, 
which  receive  the  outflow  from  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  through  the  Winnipeg  River,  as  well  as 
the  waters  flowing  from  the  prairie  through  the 
channels  of  the  Saskatchewan,  Red,  and  Assini- 
boine  Rivers  and  their  affluents.  The  area  of 
Lake  Winnipeg  is  9,400  square  miles,  that  of 
Lake  Wmnipegosis  2,030  square  miles,  and  Lake 
Manitoba  1,900  square  miles,  while  the  rivers 
that  flow  into  them  from  the  western  prairies  are 
navigable  in  the  aggregate  for  3,000  miles.  There 
are  a  few  boulders  in  these  rivers,  which  can 
easily  be  removed,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan a  waterfall  occurs  around  which  a 
short  canal  must  be  constructed.  The  Nelson 
River,  which  is  the  outlet  of  the  system,  is  a  large 
river,  but  at  present  is  only  navigable  for  fifty 
miles  from  its  mouth  on  account  of  rapids.  The 
Hayes  River,  rising  in  a  small  lake,  south  of  Lake 
Winnipeg,  has  been  much  used  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  in  transporting  goods  from  Hud- 
son's Bay  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  connections  being 
made  by  portages.  The  Nelson  and  Hayes  Rivers 
form  estuaries  at  Port  Nelson,  and  York  Factory 
is  located  on  a  tongue  of  land  between  them.  The 
estuary  of  the  Nelson  River  is  described  by  Com- 
mander Gordon  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
places  in  the  world.  There  is  no  harbour,  and  he 
says  it  could  not  be  made  a  desirable  place  for 
shipping  by  the  expenditure  of  any  amount  of 
money.  The  Churchill  River  has  for  its  reser- 
voirs a  host  of  small  lakes  between  Lake  Winni- 
peg and  Lake  Athabasca,  including  among  others 
Isle  la  Crosse,  Beaver,  Reindeer,  WoUaston,  and 
Indian. 

Port  Churchill,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  has 
the  finest  harbour  in  Hudson's  Bay,  and  the 
river  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  for  many  miles. 
The  Mackenzie  is  almost  as  grand  a  system  of 
lakes  and  rivers  as  the  St.  Lawrence.  Its  first 
reservoir  is  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  out   of  which 


flows  the  Lesser  Slave  River,  emptying  into 
Athabasca  River,  which  discharges  into  Lake 
Athabasca.  The  Great  Slave  River  connects 
Lake  Athabasca  with  Great  Slave  Lake,  out  of 
which  flows  the  Mackenzie  proper  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  being  joined  at  Fort  Simpson  by  the  Liard 
River  from  British  Columbia,  and  receiving  still 
farther  north  the  outflow  from  Great  Bear  Lake. 
The  Mackenzie  proper  is  1,037  miles  long,  with 
an  average  width  of  one  mile  and  a  quarter,  and 
there  appear  to  be  no  obstructions  to  navigation 
throughout  its  course.  Extending  the  name  to 
the  system  of  rivers  of  which  it  is  the  outlet,  the 
Mackenzie  is  navigable  for  1,369  miles  for  light 
draught  sea-going  vessels,  and  without  including 
the  lakes  there  are  2,750  miles  of  navigation,  suit- 
able for  stern  wheel  steamers,  which,  with  their 
barges,  can  carry  three  hundred  tons.  Some  of 
the  lake  reservoirs  of  the  Mackenzie  compare 
favourably  with  the  great  lakes  between  Ontario 
and  the  United  States.  Great  Bear  Lake  has  an 
area  of  11,200  square  miles,  Great  Slave  Lake 
10,100  square  miles,  and  Lake  Athabasca  4,400 
square  miles.  If  the  lakes  be  included,  the  Mac- 
kenzie system  gives  a  total  of  about  6,500  miles  of 
continuous  lake,  coast,  and  river  navigation,  broken 
only  in  two  places  by  rapids,  which  can  be  easily 
overcome  by  canals  or  tramways.  One  of  these 
breaks  is  on  the  Great  Slave  River,  above  Fort 
Smith,  where  navigation  is  obstructed  by  rapids  for 
about  thirteen  miles,  while  the  other  is  on  the 
Athabasca  River,  where  there  is  one  grand  rapid 
extending  for  two  miles,  and  several  smaller  ones, 
making  navigation  difficult  but  not  impossible  for 
over  sixty  miles.  But  the  removal  of  a  few  boulders 
would  probably  make  navigation  safe  except  at 
the  Grand  Rapids,  where  a  canal  or  boat  railway 
would  have  to  be  constructed.  The  chief  tribu- 
tary of  the  Mackenzie  is  the  Peace  River,  which, 
rising  in  the  mountains  of  British  Columbia, 
makes  connection  with  the  lower  end  of  Lake 
Athabasca  by  means  of  the  Quatre  Fourches 
River,  but  empties  into  Great  Slave  River  by 
another  mouth,  twenty-five  miles  below.  In  the 
spring,  when  the  Peace  River  is  high,  the  water 
runs  out  of  the  Quatre  Fourches  River  into  the 
Lake  ;  in  the  summer  the  water  runs  out  of  the 
Lake  into  the  river.  From  its  mouth  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  a  distance  of  740  miles,  steam- 
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boat  navigation  on  the  Peace  River  is  only  inter- 
rupted by  rapids  or  waterfalls  in  two  places, 
having  an  aggregate  length  of  five  and  a  quarter 
miles,  which  can  easily  be  avoided  by  canals. 

A  wagon  road  <;.)  miles  in  length  from  Atha- 
basca Landing  to  Mdmonton,  connects  the  Mac- 
kenzie system  with  navigable  water  on  the  Sas- 
katchewan, 813  miles  from  Lake  Winnipeg,  and 
it  would  not  be  a  very  costly  undertaking  to  con- 
nect the  Mackenzie  and  Nelson  systems  of  navi- 
gation by  a  boat  railway,  capable  t)f  cjvrrying  small 
vessels  across  the  portitf^e  in  a  few  hours.  The 
west  end  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake  is  connected  with 
Peace  River,  at  its  confluence  with  Smoky  River, 
by  a  cart  road  55  miles  in  length,  and  a  canal  or 
a  boat  railway  along  this  route  would  save  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  voyaging  in  going  from  Atha- 
basca Landing  to  the  Peace  River  district.  Lake 
Athabasca  could  probably  be  connected  with  the 
Churchill  system  by  canals,  although  the  cost  of 
such  an  undertaking  would,  no  doubt,  be  great, 
and  it  is  likely  that  a  larger  class  of  vessels  could 
reach  the  Mackenzie  from  Hudson's  Bay  by  the 
Churchill  route  than  by  the  Saskatchewan. 
However,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  informa- 
tion regarding  the  lake  country  between  the 
Churchill  proper  and  Lake  Athabasca. 

When  Champlain  first  reached  the  upper  end 
of  Montreal  Island  and  saw  the  Ottawa  River  he 
exclaimed  :  "  La  Chine  :  This  is  the  way  to 
China !  "  That  is  why  we  call  the  Montreal  Canal, 
Lachine.  The  name  w.ll  be  justified  at  some  far 
distant  day  when  the  St.  Lawrence,  Nelson  and 
Mackenzie  systems  of  navigation  are  connected, 
for  then  a  small  steamer  leaving  Montreal  har- 
bour will  pass  through  the  Lachine  Canal,  up  the 
Ottawa  River  and  canals  to  Georgian  Bay,  and 
by  the  way  of  Lake  Superior,  Rainy  Lake,  Lake  of 
the  Woods,  Lake  Winnipeg  and  the  Saskatche- 
wan to  the  Mackenzie,  which  it  will  navigate  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  where  a  large  steamer  will  be 
waiting  to  take  the  passengers  through  Behring 
Strait  and  across  the  Pacific  to  China.  However, 
that  voyage  will  only  be  made  occasionally  by 
travellers  seeking  novelty.  The  real  utility  of  the 
Mackenzie  connection  with  the  Arctic  will  be 
to  enable  whalers,  sealers  and  other  fisher- 
men to  prosecute  their  business  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean   without    taking    the    long    and    danger- 


ous voyages  which  are  now  necessary.  When 
these  different  systems  of  navigation  are 
connected  vessels  can  be  built  and  fitted  out 
for  Arctic  fishing  at  some  point  on  the  Mac- 
kenzie River.  They  can  winter  in  the  Mackenzie 
River  and  during  the  season  of  navigation  may 
transfer  their  cargoes  to  small  steamboats  or  bar- 
ges at  the  head  of  ocean  navigation  on  the  Mac- 
k-nzie,  whence  they  can  be  sent  down  to  ICdmon- 
ton,  Winnipeg,  Port  Arthur,  Toronto  and  Mon- 
treal for  distribution. 

And  now  as  to  the  navigation  of  Hudson's  Bay. 


Watson  Giittiii. 

This  great  Canadian  inland  sja  has  an  area  of 
350,000  square  miles,  and  including  its  two  large 
arms,  Fox  Channel  at  the  north  and  James  Bay 
at  the  south,  it  has  an  extreme  length  of  1,300 
miles,  and  a  width  across  the  bay  proper  of  600 
miles.  The  navigation  of  the  bay  itself  is  an 
easy  matter.  The  question  is  how  to  get  out  of 
the  Bay.  Hudson  Strait  to  the  far  north  is 
blocked  with  ice  for  eight  or  nine  months  of  the 
year  and  even  during  the  short  season  of  naviga- 
tion vessels  are  liable  to  be  delayed   by  fields 
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of  ilnntin^;  ire.  Rapid  tidal  currents  often 
cntariKlu  vessels  in  riinnini;  ice,  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  navigation  arc  increased  by  the 
prcxiniity  of  the  magnetic  pole,  which  makes 
the  compass  almost  useless.  The  distance 
from  Port  Churchill  to  Liverpool  by  this  route  is 
only  2,900  miles,  that  is,  about  100  miles  shorter 
than  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  but  the  delays 
practically  make  the  distance  much  (greater.  It 
is  true  the  Hudson's  Hay  Company  have  brouRht 
their  supplies  from  Europe  to  the  Northwest 
through  Hudson's  Strait  for  over  a  century,  but  it 
is  not  likely  that  this  far  northern  route  will  ever 
become  a  fi[reat  commercial  highway,  althou^'h  it 
is  impossible  to  say  what  invention  may  accom- 
plish in  the  construction  of  ice-breaking  ships  by 
the  time  the  Canadian  Northwest  and  Hrilish 
Columbia  have  a  population  of  five  million  people 
demanding  a  short  route  to  Europe. 

Looking  to  the  south  instead  of  the  north  for 
an  outlet,  a  vessel  can  pass  down  the  ship  chan- 
nel of  James  Bay  to  Moose  Factory,  and  from  this 
point  the  great  Abittibe  River  leads  up  to  the 
Height  of  Land.  No  definite  information  is 
obtainable  regarding  the  navigation  of  the  River 
Abittibe,  but  probably  some  improvements  would 
be  necessary  to  enable  vessels  to  reach  Lake 
Abittibe,  and  a  system  of  canals  making  connec- 
tion with  the  Lower  Ottawa  would  no  doubt  be 
very  costly,  but  if  navigation  for  vessels  drawing 
nine  feet  of  water  could  be  secured  between  Port 
Churchill  and  Montreal  for  six  months  of  the  year, 
it  would  be  of  greater  value  to  the  Northwest  than 
the  difficult  navigation  of  Hudson's  Strait  for 
three  months  of  the  year.  Of  course  this  route  to 
Europe  would  be  longer  than  the  northern  one, 
but  it  would  have  the  advantage  of  being  on  the 
way  to  the  great  manufacturing  cities  of  Eastern 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  Even  if  Hudson's 
Hay  had  no  outlet,  this  great  inland  sea  would  be 
of  value  to  the  Northwest  on  account  of  its  whale, 
seal,  and  other  fisheries.  The  fishing  vessels  com- 
ing down  to  Moose  Factory  from  the  north  could 
transfer  their  cargoes  to  railways  for  shipment  to 
Montreal. 

British  Columbia  has  often  been  called  a  "  sea 
of  mountains,"  sometimes  in  patriotic  admiration, 
sometimes  in  contempt.  Speaking  of  a  "  sea  of 
mountains "   in   connection    with    a   "  Land   of 


Waterways,"  the  thought  naturally  arises,  can 
this  sea  be  navigated  ?  The  valleys  between  the 
mountains  have  been  called  the  troughs  of  the  sea, 
and  through  these  valleys  flow  many  large  rivers 
with  numerous  lake  reservoirs,  fed  by  streams 
from  the  mountains.  There  are  many  stretches 
of  navigation,  some  of  them  hundreds  of  miles  in 
length,  but  at  certain  points  continuous  naviga- 
tion is  interrupted  by  rapid  descents  and  narrow 
canons,  through  which  the  rivers  rush.  The  lakes 
are  all  long,  narrow,  and  deep,  while  the  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  noted  for  their  peculiar  bends. 
The  best  illustration  of  this  peculiarity  is  found  in 
the  Kootenay  and  Columbia  Rivers,  which  run 
around  the  pari  of  the  Gold  Range  known  as  the 
Selkirks.  The  Upper  Kootenay  River,  coming 
down  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  reaches  the 
valley  and  becomes  navigable  just  one  mile  away 
from  the  Upper  Columbia  Lake.  The  level  of  the 
Columbia  Lake  is  ten  feet  lower  than  that  of  the 
Kootenay  River,  and  the  watershed  between  them 
is  a  level,  gravel  flat,  having  a  gradual  slope  to  the 
lake.  Under  such  circumstances  the  river  might 
be  expected  to  flow  into  the  lake,  but  instead  of 
doing  so  it  turns  south,  runs  down  through  the 
valley  between  the  Rockies  and  the  Selkirks, 
crosses  the  international  boundary,  bends  around 
the  mountains,  turns  north  again  and  re-entering 
Canada,  flows  up  the  Lower  Kootenay  Valley 
between  two  arms  of  the  Selkirks,  and  terminates 
in  a  beautiful  lake,  go  miles  in  length.  The  eleva- 
tion  of  the  Lower  Kootenay  Valley  is  only  1,750 
feet  above  the  sea,  being  about  600  feet  lower  than 
the  Upper  Vallt:y,  and,  directly  opposite  the  point 
where  the  Kootenay  River  should  have  joined  the 
Columbia  in  the  first  place  it  flows  out  of  Koot- 
enay Lake  through  a  narrow  gorge  25  miles  in 
length,  and  enters  a  third  valley  800  feet  lower 
down,  there  joining  the  Columbia,  which  has 
reached  the  same  place  after  making  a  long,  north- 
ward bend  around  the  Selkirk  Mountains.  The 
united  riversthen  cross  the  international  boundary, 
and  flow  to  the  Pacific  through  American  territory. 
In  summer  the  Kootenay  River  is  navigable  for 
small  steamers  throughout  its  course  in  the  valleys, 
except  at  its  south-eastern  bend  in  the  United 
States,  where  there  is  a  one  mile  porta^^e  to  over- 
come rapids.  From  Bonner's  Ferry,  about  ten  or 
twelve  miles  south  of  the  international  boundary 
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to  Kootonny  Lake,  .1  distanro  of  eighty  mili'S,  the 
river  is  from  (nw  to  700  feet  wide,  with  an 
average  depth  of  forty-five  feet,  and  there  is  not  a 
place  in  it  where  the  lar>;est  ocean  vessels  could 
not  float  with  ease. 

The  j,'reai  In  ml  of  the  Columbia  is  madeunnavi- 
pahle  by  canons,  but  ateainors  run  from  Golden 
City  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to  the 
Lower  C'oltiml)ia  Lake,  and  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment is  e.\()ecte<l  to  make  improvements  in  the 
channel  between  the  two  lakes,  which  will  enai)le 
steamers  to  reach  the  head  of  Upper  Columbia 
Lake.  From  this  point  to  the  Kootenay  River  a 
canal  is  to  be  constructed  across  the  low  water, 
shed  already  described,  which  will  ensure  continii- 
ous  navigation  for  J50  miles,  and  if  the  American 
Government  would  construct  a  canal  one  mile  in 
leufjtli  at  the  southern  bend  of  the  Kootenay,  there 
would  be  continuous  navifjation  for  steamers  from 
Golden  City  to  the  Kootenay  Lakes,  a  distance  of 
over  400  miles.  In  the  Lower  Columbia  Valley 
the  Columbia,  with  its  Arrow  Lake  expansion,  is 
navigable  for  many  miles. 

The  I'raser  River,  rising  farther  north   in  the 
same  plateau  as  the  Columbia,  bends  around  the 
Cariboo  Mountains  and  ilows  down  to  the  Pacific 
between  the  Gold  and  the  Coast   Ranges.     It  is 
now  navigable  as  far  as  New  Westminster,  fifteen 
miles  from  its  mouth,  by  large  ocean  vessels,  and 
river  steamers  ascend    as   far  as  Yale,  no  miles 
from  the  mouth.     Above  Yale  there   are  several 
stretches  of  navigation,  separated  from  each  other 
by  narrow  canons,  enclosed  between  precipitous 
mountains,  through  which  the   river    rushes    in 
foaming  torrents.     At  God's  Lock  Gate  the  river 
contracts  to  a  width  of  ten  feet  a. id  of  course  the 
current  is  of  extraordinary  force.     There  does  not 
appear  to  be  room  between  the  mountains  to  con- 
struct canals  around  these  torrents,  and  it  is  al- 
together improbable  that  continuous  navigation 
can  ever    be    secured.     However,    Mr.    D.   W. 
Pearse  and   Mr.   G.    H.    Wright,  engineers   em- 
ployed by  the  Dominion    Department  of  Public 
Works,  after  a  careful  survey,  estimated  that  in 
many  of  these  canons  obstructions  can  be  removed 
which  will  widen  the  channel,  and  that  by  an  ex- 
penditure of  $200,000  navigation  for  steamers  can 
be  secured  from  a  point  no  miles  above  Yale  to 
Cottonwood  Canon,  a  distance  of  210  miles.  The 


principal  tributary  of  the  Fraser  Rivfir  in  the 
Thompson,  which  with  its  lake  reservoirs  Kam- 
loups  and  Shiiswap,  is  navigable  for  many  miles, 

The  Parsnip  River,  the  Upper  branch  of  the 
Peace  River,  rises  near  the  bend  of  the  I'Vaser,  and 
there  is  only  a  short /)oW<i^'<!  between  them.  Boats 
carrying  five  or  six  tons  have  bi;en  taken  all  the 
way  up  the  I-'raser,  carried  across  the  portage,  and 
floated  down  to  the  Peace  River  and  up  its  tribu- 
tary river,  Omenica.  The  Parsnip  and  Peace 
Rivers,  although  rapid  streams  in  the  mountains, 
are  saiil  to  be  navigable  for  stern  wheel  steamers 
for  several  hundred  miles  before  the  descent  to 
the  plains  is  made  in  a  series  of  rapids  extending 
for  about  eighty  miles,  the  total  fall  being  about  one 
thousand  feet,  after  which  the  river  (lows  slowly 
for  740  miles  to  the  Mackenzie,  as  already  des- 
cribed. There  are  many  navigable  rivers  in  the 
north,  including  the  Skeena  and  Stickeen  Rivers, 
which  empty  into  the  Pacific,  and  a  number  of 
long  ones  which  are  tributary  to  the  Yukon 
River. 

As  the    mountains    extend    along    the    coast, 
the  various  inlets  may  be  included  in  the  moun- 
tain navigation.     The  coast  navigation  of  British 
Columbia    may  best   be  described  in  the   words 
of  Lord  Dufferin,  who  said  :  "  Such  a  spectacle 
as  its  coast  line  presents  is  not  to  be  paralleled 
by   any   country   in    the   world.     Day  after  day 
for  a   whole   week    in   a   vessel  of  nearly   2000 
tons,   we    threaded    an    interminable    labyrinth 
of  watery  lanes  and  reaches,  that   wound   end- 
lessly   in    and    out    of   a    network    of    islands, 
promontories,  and  peninsulas  for   thousands   of 
miles,    unruffled    by    the    slightest    swell    from 
the   adjoining  ocean,   and    presenting   at  every 
turn  an  ever  shifting  combination  of  rock,  ver- 
dure, forest,  glacier,  and  snow-capped  mountain, 
of  unrivalled  grandeur  and  beauty.     When  it  is 
remembered  that  this  wonderful  system  of  navi- 
gation, equally  well  adapted  to  the  largest  line-of- 
battle    ship   and  the  frailest    canoe,  fringes  the 
entire  sea-board  of  the  Province,  and  communi- 
cates, at  points  sometimes  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  coast,  with  a  multitude  of  valleys 
stretching  eastward    into   the  interior,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  is  furnished  with  innumerable 
harbours  on  either  hand,  one  is  lost  in  admira- 
tion   at   the    facilities  for  inter-communication. 
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which  arc  thus  prnvidcd  for  the  future  inhabitants 
of  this  wonderful  region." 

The  Pacific  Coast  of  Canada  has  one  intent 
advantage  over  thu  Atlantic  Coast,  the  cliinatu 
beinf»  so  mild  that  no  part  of  this  coast  is  ever 
troubled  with  ico  in  wintLT. 

It  would  be  stran(,'c  if  this  countrj',  so  wi;ll 
provided  with  waterways  both  within  and  with- 
out, were  not  also  favourably  situated  for  water 


cominniiication  with  the  outside  world.  Stretch- 
ing' out  into  the  two  threat  cointnercial  oceans  it 
is  nearer  to  both  Europe  and  Asia  than  any  other 
coinitry  of  Aineiica,  and,  havin(;  tnaf^nificent  har- 
bours on  both  roasts  with  immense  deposits  of 
coal  close  to  tluMu,  it  is  ready  to  welcome  ships 
from  all  countries  that  may  como  to  exchuuKC 
carf((H!s  witi)  the  vessels  that  navigate  its  great 
inland  waters. 


In  the  Canadian  Rockies— Mirror  Lake. 
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AT  //»<;  S/.  Lawrence  River.  Atnongst  the 
names  of  those  who  were  chiofly 
connuctcd  with  the  introduction  ami 
development  of  stenm  navi(;ation 
in  I-ower  Canada  may  be  mentioned  the  Hon. 
Jolin  Molson,  Messrs  John  and  David  Torrance 
and  George  Hriish.*  The  founder  of  the  Molson 
family,  and  father  of  the  steamboat  enterprise 
in  Canada,  catne  to  thiscountry  from  Lincohishire, 
Enghmd,  in  1782.  Two  years  later  he  returned 
to  Britain  and  raised  money  on  his  paternal 
estate  to  erect  a  brewery  in  Montreal.  Subse- 
quently he  sold  his  English  property,  which 
enabled  him  to  complete  the  Canadian  enterprise 
that  eventually  grew  into  an  extensive  and  lucra- 
tive business.  Mr.  Molson  was  an  excellent 
business  man  and  did  much  to  advance  the 
commercial  and  educational  interests  of  his 
adopted  country.  He  was  President  of  the  Bank 
of  Montreal  from  June,  1826,  till  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  Montreal  in  1836,  in  his  seventy- 
second  year.  He  was  also  an  influential  member 
of  the  Executive  Council  of  Lower  Canada.  His 
son,  the  late  Hon.  John  Molson,  who  inherited 
his  father's  enthusiasm  in  regard  to  steamboats 
and  shipping,  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
introduction  of  railways  in  Canada.  The  Molsons 
Bank  and  the  William  Molson  Hall  of  McGill 
University  are  fittinp;  memorials  of  the  family 
in  Montreal. 

The  late  Mr.  John  Torrance  was  born  at  Gate- 
house, Scotland,  June  8th,  1786.  Early  in  the 
century  he  came  to  Canada,  and  before  long 
established  a  wholesale  business  in  Montreal  and 
founded  the  eminent  firm   of  John  Torrance  & 

'Editor's  Note.  For  further  and  exhaustive  inrormation 
upon  ihii  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  •  volume  written 
by  Mr.  Croil  and  naw  (lune,  1898)  passin);  through  the  prrss 
of  William  Briggs,  Toronto,  entitled  "  Steam  Navigation  and  its 
Relation  to  the  Commerce  of  Canada  and  the  United  States." 


Co.     His  elder  brother,  Thomas,  had  preceded 
him  to  Montreal,  and  was  at  the  head  of  a  large 
and  Iticrativc  business,  residing  at  Belmont  Hall, 
which  he  built,  and  which  was  at  that  time  con> 
sidered  a  palatial  mansion.     On  his  removal  to 
Quebec  this  line  property  was  acquired  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Molson  family.     Mr.  David  Torrance, 
a  nephew  of  ulr.  John  Torrance,  was  born  in  New 
York  in  1805.     He  came  to  reside  in  Montreal 
about  the  year  1821,  and  became  a  partner  in  his 
uncle's    firm.      He  was  a   man   of  exceptional 
business  capacity,  energy  and  enterprise,  and  did 
much  to  advance   the  commercial   interests   of 
Montreal  and  Canada.     In  1S26  this  firm  pur- 
chased the  steamboat  Hercules  and  placed  her  on 
the   Montreal  and  Quebec  route,   in  the  double 
capacity  of  a  tow-boat  and  passenger  steamer — 
this  being  the  first  step  towards  the   vigourous 
opposition  to  the  Molson  line  of  steamers  that 
ensued.     They  were  also  the  first  in   Canada  to 
branch  out  into  direct  trade  with  the  East  Indies 
and  China.     Mr.  David  Torrance  died  in  Mon- 
treal, January   29th,    1876.     His  sen,    Mr.  John 
Torrance,  now  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
David  Torrance  &  Co.,  was  born  in    Montreal  in 
August,  1835.     He  has  had  the  Montreal  agency 
of  the  Dominion    Line  of  steamships  for  many 
years,  and  is  otherwise  extensively   occupied  in 
the   shipping   business.     It   may   be  added  that, 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Torrance,  the  founder 
of  the   firm,    in    1870,   the    name   was   changed 
to  David  Torrance  &  Co.,  which  it  still  retains. 
Mr.  Brush  was  a  native  of  Vermont,  U.S.A.,  and 
was   born    in    1793.     After   some   time  spent  in 
mercantile  pursuits  he  engaged   in  boat-buildinf; 
and  navigation  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  became 
captain  of  a  steamer  plying  between  St.  John's 
and  Whitehall.     He  afterwards  had  command  of 
some  of  Mr.  Torrance's  steamers  on  the  St.  Law- 
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rcncc.  Ill  i8j4  hu  bucainu  iMiinaijur  of  thu  Ottiiwii 
ami  Kideuu  I^'orwardin^  Company,  uixl  rt-siilt-il  in 
KinK^tun  until  iN  (8,  when  ho  joined  thu  Wards 
in  thu  Ea(;lu  I'uundry,  Montreal,  uf  which  hu 
became  the  sole  proprietor  in  1S4U.  Mr.  Hruvh 
died  in  Montreal  nt  the  advanced  agu  of  ninety 
years  and  two  nionthi. 

Molsotx' A  Accommodation  began  to  ply  between 
Montreal  and  Quebec  in  i8u<j— two  years  later 
than  Fulton's  Clermont  on  the  Hudson,  and 
thrt,e  years  earlier  than  Hell's  Comet  on  thu 
Clyde.  The  Accommodalion  proved  a  fairly  suc- 
cessful commercial  venture,  although  Mr.  Molson 
did  not  obtain  a  monopoly  of  the  business  as  Mr. 
Fulton  had  done.  She  was  soon  followecl  by  thu 
Swi/tsure,  the  MaUham,  thu  Car  of  Commerce^  thu 
John  Muhon,  the  LaJy  Sherbrooke,  and  other 
steamboats.  The  last-named  was  170  feet  lon^', 
34  feet  beam,  and  10  feet  in  depth,  with  a  sixtv- 
thrce-horse-power  side-lever  engine.  A  much 
better  service  had  now  been  instituted,  for  up  to 
about  18 18  many  preferred  to  drive  all  the  way 
from  Montreal  to  Quebec  in  caUchei  over  rough 
roads.  Now,  however,  that  the  steamboats  had 
comfortable  cabins,  and  canvas  awnings  over 
their  decks,  they  secured  nearly  all  the  through 
passenger  trafRc.  About  the  year  1823  several 
powerful  tow-boats  were  built,  which  also  carried 
passengers.  After  these  the  Waterloo  and  the 
7oA»»  Afo/so»  of  the  Molson  Line,  the  St.  George, 
the  British  America  and  the  Canada,  owned  by 
John  Torrance  &  Co.,  and  other  boats  of  larger 
dimensions,  having  better  passenger  accommoda- 
tion and  higher  speed,  followed  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. The  Waterloo  foundered  in  Lake  St.  Peter, 
and  was  replaced  by  the  John  Hull,  a  fine  boat 
of  190  feet  in  length,  but  which  was  burned 
in  1838.  The  John  Bull  used  too  much  coal 
to  be  profitable,  and  the  saying,  that  she  made 
most  money  when  lying  at  anchor,  arose  from  the 
fact  that,  anchored  off  the  city,  she  was  repeatedly 
used  as  the  official  residence  of  the  Governor- 
General,  Lord  Durham.  The  Canada,  which 
came  out  in  1837,  was  240  feet  long,  and  was 
accounted  the  largest  and  fastest  steamer  then 
afloat  in  the  New  World.  In  1840  the  Lord 
Sydenham  (the  former  Ontario)  and  the  Lady 
Colborne  ran  as  the  mail  boats  to  Quebec.  About 
1845  several  famous  boats  were  built — the  Rowland 


Hill,  Mr.  Torrance's  Montreal,  Wilson  Connoly's 
(Juebcc,  thu  Queen  and  tin:  John  Mnnn — all  uppet 
cabin  boats  of  hi^h  speed.  Thu  ^«/m  Munn  was 
longer  than  any  previous,  or,  indeed,  any  8ubsc<|uent 
river  steamur  on  the  St.  Luwrencu,  being  400  fuut 
in  length.  Her  boilers  were  placed  on  either 
guard,  as  the  fashion  then  was,  and  a  huge 
walking-beam  in  thu  centre.  She  was  too  large 
for  thu  trade.  After  running  a  few  years  she 
was  broken  up,  and  her  magnificent  engines 
were  sent  to  New  York.  The  Montreal,  also  a 
large  and  fine  steamer,  was  lost  in  a  snow-storm 


The  Hon.  John  Hamilton. 

near  Uatiscan,  in  November,  1853,  and  was 
replaced  by  the  Lord  Sydenham,  afterwards 
lengthened  to  250  feet  and  re-named  the  Montreal. 
The  first  iron  steamers  came  into  use  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  in  1843,  the  Prince  Albert  and  the  Iron 
Duke,  which  at  that  time  began  to  ply  as  ferry- 
boats to  Laprairieand  St.  Lambert,  in  connection 
with  the  Chatnplain  and  St.  Lawrence  Railway 
service.  These  boats  were  designed  in  Scotland, 
sent  out  in  segments,  and  were  put  together  by 
Parkins,   of  tne  St.   Mary   Foundry,    Montreal. 
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The   Richelieu  Steamboat  Company,  formed  in 
1845,  commenced  business  by  running  a  market 
boat  to  Sorel.     In  1856  they  put  two  small  steam- 
ers on  the  through  line  to  Quebec,  the  Napoleon 
and  the  Victoria.     About  this  time  Messrs.  Tate 
Brothers,  ship-builders,  in    Montreal,  purchased 
the  Lady  Colborne,  re-named  \\ctX\\e  Crescent,  and, 
coupling  her  with  the  LrtrfyE/^wH,  started  a  fourth 
line  of  steamers  to  ply  between  Montreal  and 
Quebec.      The  business  had  already  been  over- 
done, and  this  was  the  last  straw  that  breaks  the 
camel's  back.      The  opposition  had    gone    far 
enough  when  it  had  reduced  the  cabin  fare  to 
$1.00,  including   meals  and  state-room,  and  the 
steerage  passage  to  I2^c.     The  excitement  that 
prevailed  at  this  time  Mtastrintense.     The  arrival 
and  departure  of  the  bd(aifeSl;^t  either  end  of  the 
route  were    scenes  of   indescribable   confusion. 
Vast  crowds  of  people  assembled  on  the  wharves, 
while  clouds  of  smoke  issuing  from  the  funnels 
and  the  roar  of  escaping  steam  plainly  indicated 
that  the  stokers  were  doing  their  level  best  to 
burst  the  boilers.      This    vicious   and    ruinous 
opposition  was  brought  to  an  end  by  a  tragic 
occurrence,  the  burning  of  the  steamer  Montreal. 
On  a  fine  summer  evening  in  June,  1857,  while 
on  her  voyage  from  Quebec  with  a  load  of  over 
400  passengers,  most  of  whom  were  emigrants 
from  Scotland  who  had   just  completed  a  long 
sea  voyage,  and  were  gazing  with  interest  on  the 
shores  that  in  anticipation   were  to  offer  t^^em 
happy  homes, suddenly  the  cry  of  "Fire!  "  was 
raised.     Clouds  of  smoke  burst  out  from  between 
decks.      A  panic  ensued.     Groups  of  men  and 
women  clung  to  each  other  in  despair,  imploring 
help  that  was  not  to  be  found  ;  then  a  wild  rush, 
with  the  terrible  alternative  of  devouring  flames 
and  the  cold  water  below.     Two  hundred  and 
fifty-three  persons  perished  ;   L.nd  all   the  more 
sadly  that  the  calamity  was  traced  by  public 
opinion  and  the  press  of  the  day  to  "culpable 
recklessness  and  disregard  of  human  life."      A 
truce  to  ruinous  opposition  ensued.     An  amicable 
arrangement  was  reached,  by  which  superfluous 
boats  were  withdrawn.    The  bulk  of  the  passenger 
business  fell  to  the  Richelieu  Company,  which 
continued  for  a  number  of  years  to  do  a  lucrative 
trade,  paying  annual  dividends  to  its  shareholders 
of  from  15  to  20  per  cent.     In  1875  an  amalga- 


mation was  effected  with  the  Canadian  Steam 
Navigation  Company  (th?  old  Upper  Canada 
Line),  under  the  name  of  the  Richelieu  and 
Ontario  Navigation  Company,  which  has  become 
one  ot  the  largest  enterprises  of  the  kind  in 
America,  having  a  paid-up  capital  of  $1,350,000, 
a  fleet  of  twenty-four  steamers,  and  operating 
a  continuous  line  of  navigation  a  thousand  miles 
in  length.  The  Montreal  and  Quebec,  which  ply 
between  the  cities  from  which  they  are  named, 
though  more  than  thirty  years  old,  still  have  a 
high  reputation  for  speed  and  comfort.  They  are 
each  over  300  feet  long,  and  have  an  average 
speed  of  about  sixteen  miles  an  hour.  The  head 
ofiice  of  the  Richelieu  and  Ontario  Company 
is  in  Montreal.  The  General  Manager  is  Mr.  C.  F. 
Gildersleeve. 

On  the  Ottawa  River.  The  navigation  of  the 
Ottawa  differed  from  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in 
that  rapids  were  wholly  impassable  for  boats  with 
cargo.  The  necessity  for  canals  thus  became 
urgent.  The  original  Grenville  Canal  was  designed 
and  commenced  by  the  Royal  Engineers  for  the 
Imperial  Government,  and  was  completed  in  1832, 
simultaneously  with  the  Rideau  Canal.  It  was 
enlarged  by  the  Dominion  Government  a  few 
years  ago,  but  it  is  not  yet  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  allow  the  free  passage  of  the  larger  steamers  on 
this  route.  Travellers  are  therefore  subject  to 
transhipment  at  Carillon,  and  ;are  conveyed  by 
railway  to  Grenville,  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles, 
where  another  steamer  is  ready  to  convey  them 
to  Ottawa.  This  little  bit  of  railway  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  Canada,  and  is  further  remarkable  as 
being  the  only  one  of  five  feet  six  inches  gauge  in 
the  country.  It  was  purchased  by  the  Ottawa 
River  Navigation  Company  in  1859,  and  is  oper- 
ated only  in  connection  with  their  steamers,  not 
being  used  in  winter. 

The  completion  of  the  Grenville  Canal  in  its 
original  form  opened  up  a  new  route  to  the  West, 
somewhat  circuitous,  doubtless,  but  with  greatly 
increased  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  mer- 
chandize, the  immediate  effect  of  which  was  to 
transfer  the  great  bulk  of  west-bound  traffic  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  route  to  that  of  the  Ottawa  and 
Rideau.  About  this  time  was  formed  "The 
Ottawa  and  Rideau  Forwarding  Company,"  by 
leading  merchants  in  Montreal,  with  Mr.  Cushing 
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as  manager.  A  few  years  later  the  forwarding 
business  became  a  lucrative  one,  and  was  carried 
on  by  a  number  of  prominent  firms  represented 
at  Montreal,  Prescott,  Hrockville  and  Kingston. 
Chief  among  these  were  the  Messrs.  Macpherson, 
Crane  &  Co.,  Hooker  &  Jones,  Henderson  & 
Hooker  (afterwards  Hooker  &  Holton),  H.  &  I. 
Jones,  of  Brockville,  and  Murray  &  Sanderson,  of 
Montreal.  Messrs.  Macpherson  and  Crane  were 
easily  the  foremost  in  the  enterprise,  for  they 
owned  a  private  lock  at  Vaudreuil  and  t'lUS  held 
the  key  to  the  navigation  of  the  Ottawa  and  had 
complete  control  of  the  towage  until  1841,  when 
Captain  R.  W.  Shepherd,  then  in  command  of 
the  steamer  St.  David,  belonging  to  a  rival  com- 
pany, as  the  result  of  a  clever  and  hazardous 
experiment  discovered  a  safe  channel  through 
the  rapids  at  St.  Ann's,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
monopoly. 

Up  to  1832  the  long  portage  between  Carillon 
and  Grenville  was  a  serious  drawback  to  traffic, 
necessitating  a  double  service  of  steamers  and 
barges,  one  for  the  upper  and  one  for  the  lower 
reach  of  the  river.  The  first  steamer  on  the  upper 
reach  seems  to  have  been  the  Union,  Captam 
Johnson,  built  in  1819,  and  which  commenced  to 
ply  the  following  year  between  Grenville  and  Hull, 
covering  the  distance  of  sixty  miles  in  about  24 
hours  !  On  the  lower  reach  the  William  King 
began  to  ply  about  1826  or  1827,  at  first  com- 
manded by  Captain  Johnson,  afterwards  by  Cap- 
tain De  Hertel.  The  St.  Andrew  followed  soon 
after.  In  1828  the  Shannon,  then  considered  a 
large  and  powerful  steamer,  was  built  at  Hawkes- 
bury  and  placed  on  the  upper  route.  At  the 
height  of  the  forsvarding  business  on  the  Ottawa 
Macpherson  &  Crane  owned  a  fleet  of  thirteen 
steamers  and  a  large  number  of  batteaux  and 
barges,  which  were  towed  up  the  Ottawa  and 
through  the  Kideau  Canal  to  Kingston,  the  entire 
distance  being  24  5  miles.  The  flotilla  would  make 
the  round  trip,  returning  via  the  St.  Lawrence, 
in  twelve  or  fourteen  days.  The  steamers 
engaged  in  this  service  Were  mostly  small,  high- 
pressure  boats — commonly  called  "  puffers."  At 
first  the  noise  which  they  made,  especially  the 
unearthly  shriek  of  their  steam  whistles,  scared 
the  natives  as  well  as  the  cattle  along  the  banks 
of  the  river. 


It  is  said  that  in  1836  a  steamboat  named  the 
Thomas  Mackay  plied  between  Quebec  and  Ottawa, 
but  its  journeyings  seem  to  have  been  erratic  and 
its  subsequent  history  "  lost  in  obscurity  " — a 
phrase  that  applies  in  some  degree,  indeed,  to  the 
early  history  of  steam  on  the  Ottawa.  The  St. 
David  was  the  only  steamer  that  could  pass 
through  the  Grenville  Canal  in  1841.  The  first 
truly  passenger  sei  vice  on  the  Ottawa  commenced 
in  1842  with  the  Oldficld  on  the  lower  route  and 
the  Porcupine  on  the  upper.  In  1846  the  Oldficld 
was  purchased  by  Captain  Shepherd  and  others 
who  formed  a  private  company  named  the  "Ot- 
tawa Steamers  Company."  The  steamer  Ottawa 
Chief  was  built  by  that  Company  in  1848,  but  she 
was  found  to  draw  too  much  water,  and  in  the 
following  spring  was  chartered  by  Mr.  Hamilton 
and  placed  on  the  St.  Lawrence  route.  The 
Lady  Simpson,  built  in  1850,  was  the  precursor  of 
a  number  of  excellent  steamers  that  have  made 
travelling  on  the  Ottawa  popular  with  all  classes. 
Among  these  were  the  Atlas,  Prince  of  Wales 
(which  ran  for  twenty-four  years),  Queen  Victoria, 
Dagmar,  Alexandra,  etc.  The  reputation  of  the 
Line  is  well  sustained  at  present  by  the  Empress, 
Captain  Bowie,  and  the  Sovereign,  Captain  Henry 
W.  Shepherd,  both  very  fine  and  fast  steel  boats 
of  400  and  300  tons,  respectively.  Other  steamers 
in  commission  and  employed  in  the  local  trade 
bear  such  loyal  names  as  Maude,  Princess  and 
Duchess  of  York. 

Captain  Robert  Ward  Shepherd  retired  from 
active  service  in  1853,  when  he  was  appointed 
General  Manager  of  the  Line.  In  1864  the 
Steamers  Company  was  incorporated  by  Act  of 
Parliament  under  the  name  it  now  bears,  the  Ot- 
tawa River  Navigation  Company,  of  which  Mr. 
Shepherd  was  President  as  long  as  he  lived.  Mr. 
Shepherd  was  born  at  Sherringham,  County  Nor- 
folk, England,  in  l8ig.  He  died  at  his  country 
seat  at  Como,  Quebec,  August  2gth,  1895,  having 
been  for  fifty-five  years  closely  identified  with  the 
progress  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Ottawa,  and 
having  earned  for  himself  a  high  reputation.  His 
brother.  Captain  H.  W.  Shepherd,  who  succeeded 
him  in  the  command  of  the  Lady  Simpson  in  1853, 
is  now  the  commodore  of  the  fleet — the  oldest 
and  most  experienced  captain  on  the  Ottawa,  who 
in  all  these  years  has  not  been  chargeable  for  any 
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accident  to  life  or  limb  of  the  many  thousands 
who  have  been  committed  to  his  care.  The  head 
office  of  the  company  is  in  Montreal,  Mr.  R.  W. 
Shepherd,  a  son  of  the  founder,  being  the  Man- 
aging Director. 

On    Lake    Ontario.       The    Fronteuac    and  the 
Queen    Charlotte    were    the    first    two    steamers 
in  Upper  Canada,  launched  respectively  in  1816 
and  1818.     In   1824  another  steamer  was  built 
for  Hon.  Robert  Hamilton — the  Queenston,  of  350 
tons — which  was  at  first  commanded  by  Captain 
Joseph   Whitney  and   plied    between    Prescott, 
York  and  Niagara.     The  Canada,  Captain   Hugh 
Richardson,  came  out  in  1826  and  used  to  run 
from  York  to  Niagara  (36  miles)  in  four  hours. 
The  famous  /4/cto;^tf,  of  450  tons.  Captain  Macken- 
ZIP,  appeared  in  1828,  and  plied  with  great  edat 
between  Niagara,  York  and  Kingston,  under  the 
Hamilton  flag.*     The  late  Hon.   John  Hamilton, 
who  for  many  years  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
controlled  the  passenger  traffic  on  the   Upper 
Canada  route,  commenced  his  connection  with 
the  steamboat  business  about   the   year    1830, 
when  he  built  the  Great  Britain,  of  700  tons,  the 
largest  vessel  then  on  Lake  Ontario.    After  this 
there  was  a  rapid  succession  of  steamers,  and 
some  very  fine  ones.     The  Cobourg,  of  500  tons. 
Captain    Mackintosh,    came    out   in    1833 ;  the 
Commodore  Barrie,  275  tons,  Captain  Patterson, 
in  1834.    The  Sir  Robert  Peel,   350  tons,  one 
of  the  finest  boats  then  on  the  lake,  was  seized 
and     burned     on    the     night    of    May     29th, 
1838,  by  a  gang  of  rebels  headed  by  the  notorious 
Bill  Johnson.     The  Queen  Victoria,  Thomas  Dick, 
commander,  launched   in   1837,   was  advertised 
to    sail    daily  between   Lewiston,    Niagara  and 
Toronto,  connecting  at  Toronto  with  the  William 
IV.  for  Kingston  and  Prescott.     "  This  splendid 
fast-sailing  steamer  is  fitted  up  in  elegant  style, 
and  is  offered  to  the  public  as  a  speedy  and  safe 
conveyance."     The  Sovereign,  500  tons,   Captain 
Elmsley,  R.N.,  Captain    Dick's  City  of  Toronto, 
and    the    famous  Highlander,   Captain   Stearns, 
began  to  run  about  1840.     Chief  Justice  Robinson, 
Captain    Wilder,    the    Princess    Royal,   Captain 


•  Mr.  John  Ross  Robertson's  "  Landmarks  of  Toronto  "  (Toronto, 
1896)  contains  an  account  of  nearly  all  the  sleamboata  that  have 
pi  ^il  on  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Upper  St.  Lawrence  irom  1816  to 
1895. 


Twohey,  and  Captain  Sutherland's  Eclipse  were 
all  noted  steamers  in  their  day.  The  Traveller 
and  the  William  IV.,  Captain  Paynter,  both 
powerful  steamers,  famous  also  for  many  years,, 
ended  their  careers  as  tow-boats,  the  latter 
being  conspicuous  by  her  four  funnels.  Such 
were  some  of  the  early  steamboats  in  Upper 
Canada  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  for  which 
the  public  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  John  Hamil- 
ton, Mr.  Alpheus  Jones,  of  Prescott,  Mr.  Donald 
Bethune,  of  Cobourg,  and  Mr,  Heron,  of  Niagara, 
as  well  as  to  Captains  Dick,  Sutherland  and 
Richardson. 

Up  to  1837  the  lake  steamers  did  not  venture 
farther  down  than  Kingston,  but  about  that  time 
they  commenced  running  through  the  Lake  of 
the  Thousand  Islands  to  Prescott.     From  that 
point  the  small  steamer    Dolphin  sailed    every 
morning  for  the  head  of  the  Longue  Sault  rapids, 
enabling  passengers  to  reach  Montreal  the  same 
evening.     The  route  was  from  Dickenson's  Land- 
ing to  Cornwall  by  stage,  thence  through  Lake 
St.  Francis  by  steamer  to  Coteau  du  Lac,  thence 
by  stage  over  a  plank  road  to  the  Cascades,  where 
the  quaint  old  steamer  Chieftain  would  be  waiting 
to  convey  passengers  to  Lachine,  to  be  driven 
thence  in  a  coach  and  six  to  Montreal.     It  was 
not  until  1848,  when  the  enlarged  Lachine  Canal 
was  opened,  that  the   Upper  Canada  steamers 
began  to  run  all  the  rapids  cf  the  St.  Lawrence 
as  they  now  do.      In  1840  Mr.  Hamilton  had 
built  a  powerful  steamer,  the  Ontario,  with  the 
expectation  that  she  might  be  able  to  ascend  the 
rapids,  but  failing  in  this  she  was  sold  to  a  Mon- 
treal firm  and  placed  on  the  Quebec  route.     The 
Ontario  descended  all  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence safely  on  the  19th  of  October,  1840,  being 
the  first  large  steamer  to  do  so.     Facile  decensus  I 
It  is  not  recorded  that  more  than  one  steamer 
ever  succeeded  in  ascending  those  rapids.     In 
November,   1838,  the  little  Dolphin,    after  four 
weeks  of  incessant  toil,  was  towed  up  the  Longue 
Sault  rapids  with  the  aid  of  twenty  yoke  of  oxen, 
besides  horses,  capstans  and  men,  added  to  the 
working  of  her  engine — the  first  and   probably 
the  last  steamer  that  will  ever  accomplish  the 
feat.    About  this  time  the  Iroquois  with  one  large 
stern-wheel  was  built  for  the  purpose  of  stemming 
the  swift  currents  between  Prescott  and  Dicken- 
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son's  LanJing,  but  had  so  much  difficulty  in 
ascending  the  river  that  at  Rapide  Ph-.t  and  other 
points  posts  were  sunic  at  short  distances  along 
the  shore  to  each  of  which  she  was  made  fast  in 
turn  until  she  recovered  her  breath. 

The  completion  of  the  canals  prepared  the  way 
for  a  larger  class  of  steameis  between  Lake  Onta- 
rio and  Montreal,  and  the  •'  Royal  Mail  Line" 
was  accordingly  re-enforced.  The  Passport  was 
built  of  iron  on  the  Clyde  and  brought  out  in  sec- 
tions in  1847,  and  is  still  in  cotnmission  and  in 
good  running  order.  The  Maf^iict,  also  built  of 
iron  and  on  the  Clyde,  and  in  which  Captain 
Sutherland  had  a  large  pecuniary  interest,  came 
out  shortly  after  the  Passport,  and,  under  the  name 
of  the  Hamilton,  in  command  of  Captain  A.  J. 
Baker,  is,  in  her  green  old  age,  and  with  her  hull 
as  sound  as  a  bell,  performing  a  weekly  service 
between  Montreal  and  Hamilton.  The  Kingston, 
since  named  the  Algerian,  followed  in  1855,  and 
was  first  commanded  by  Captain  Clarke  Hamil- 
ton, now  of  H.  M.  Customs  at  Kingston.  ALout 
this  time  the  Brockville,  Captain  Day,  the  Gilder- 
sleeve,  Captain  Bowen,  the  Banshee,  Captain  How- 
ard, and  the  Lord  Elgin,  Captain  Farlinger,  were 
well-known  and  favourite  boats. 

The  fifteen  years  from  1840  to  1855  were  the 
most  prosperous  in  the  history  of  steam  naviga- 
tion on  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
Americans  had  at  that  time  several  lines  of  steam- 
ers plying  between  Ogdensburg,  Oswego,  Roches- 
er  and  Lewiston.  Some  of  these  were  large  and 
very  fine  passenger  steamers,  such  as  the  United 
States,  the  Bay  State,  the  New  York,  the  Rochester, 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  the  Northerner,  the  Cataract, 
and  the  Niagara.  The  Great  Western  Railway 
Company  of  Canada  had  also  a  fleet  of  splendid 
steamers — the  Canada,  the  America,  the  Europa 
and  the  Western  World.  At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  American  civil  war,  most  of  these  vessels  and 
some  others  w;re  purchased  by  tlhe  United  States 
Government  and  taken  round  to  New  York. 
Their  places  on  the  lake  are  now  occupied  by 
numerous  screw  propellers,  chiefly  doing  a  freight 
business,  but  many  of  them  having  excellent 
accommodation  for  passengers  also.  The  opening 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  in  1855  proved  dis- 
astrous to  the  steamboat  interests.  Mr.  Hamilton, 
as  well  as  many  c  '  ers,  struggled  gallantly  for  a 


time,  endeavouring  to  stem  the  tide  of  competi- 
tion with  the  new  system  of  tiansportation,  but 
about  the  year  1S62  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from 
the  business  which  he  had  created  and  carridl  o;i 
successfully  for  thirty  years.  The  steamers,  in 
which  he  had  a  large  personal  interest,  were  .sold 
to  a  joint  stock  company  which  was  named  the 
"  Canadian  Steam  Navigation  Company."  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  appointed  General  Manager  of  the 
new  Company,  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  President,  and 
Alexander  Milloy,  Secretary-Treasurer.  A  few 
years  luter   Captain   Thomas    Howard    became 
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The  Hon.  John  Molson,  Tr. 


Superintendent  of  the  line,  a  position  which  he 
held  until  i88i,vvhen  he  was  appointed  Harbour- 
master in  Montreal.  He  died  in  Montreal  on 
Easter  Sunday,  i8g8.  In  1875  the  company 
united  with  the  Richelieu  Company,  as  already 
stated. 

The  volume  of  steam  trafTic  on  Lake  Ontario 
at  the  present  time,  though  not  to  be  compared 
with  that  on  the  Upper  Lakes,  is  by  no  means  in- 
considerable. From  the  official  "  Report  of 
Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  Dominion  for  1895," 
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the  arrival  and  departure  of  steamers  at  eighteen 
ports  of  entry  on  Lai(e  Ontario,  either  as  coasting 
vessels  or  as  trading  with  the  United  States,  was 
17.558,  and  an  aggregate  of  6,443,443  registered 
tonnage ;  to  which  must  be  added  the  large 
amount  of  steam  shipping  that  frequents  the  har- 
bours on  the  American  side  of  the  lake,  as  at 
Lewiston,  Oswego,  Sackett's  Harbour,  Cape  Vin- 
cent, and  that  descftnds  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Og- 
densburg.  Niagara  heads  the  list  on  the  Cana- 
dian side  with  3,198  arrivals  and  departures, 
and  1,581,643  tonnage.  Toronto,  with  3,844 
arrivals  and  departures,  counts  for  1,569,123 
steam  tonnage ;  Kingston  stands  third,  with  3,563 
vessels,  and  882,414  tonnage.  Hamilton  is  repre- 
sented by  427,100  tonnage.  After  these  come 
Belleville,  Picton,  Cobourg,  Port  Hope,  Deseronto 
and  Port  Dalhousie,  in  the  order  named,  and 
eight  other  smaller  ports,  each  contributing  its 
quota. 

Toronto  is  largely  interested  in  steam  naviga- 
tion. Not  to  speak  of  numerous  steam  yachts, 
ferry  steamers  and  tug-boats,  it  controls  a  large 
passenger  traffic.  The  Niagara  Navigation  Com- 
pany of  Toronto  has  three  very  fine  steamers 
running  to  Niagara  and  Lewiston — the  Chicora, 
Chippewa  and  Corona.  The  Chicora  was  built  in 
England,  as  a  "  blockade  runner,"  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  but  the  civil  war  was  ended 
before  she  reached  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  She 
is  an  iron  side-wheel  vessel  of  518  tons,  with  a 
rakish  Old-Country  look  about  her.  The  Chippewa 
built  at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  in  1893,  is  a  very  fine 
paddle-wheel  steamer  of  850  tons,  modelled 
somewhat  after  the  Hudson  River  boats,  with  a 
conspicuous  walking  beam.  The  latest  addition 
to  the  fleet  is  the  Corona,  launched  in  May,  1896, 
from  the  ship-Lrjiluing  yard  of  the  Poison's, 
Toronto,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  Cibola,  a 
Clyde-built  steel  steamer,  put  together  by  the 
Rathbun  Company,  Deseronto,  in  1887,  and 
which  was  burned  at  Lewiston  in  1895.  Though 
only  277  feet  long,  and  32  feet  beam  (59  feet  over 
the  guards),  the  Corona  carries  nearly  two  thous- 
and passengers.  The  hull  is  constructed  of  open 
hearth  steel.  The  engine  is  of  the  inclined  com- 
pound condensing  type,  and  develops  nearly  two 
thousand  indicated  horse-power.  The  Hamilton 
Steamboat  Company  hastwo  fine  screw  steamers. 


the  Macassa  and  Mndjeska,  plying  between  Ham- 
ilton and  Toronto.  Both  were  built  on  the 
Clyde,  and  have  been  very  successful  financially, 
and  also  as  seaworthy,  fast-sailing  vessels.  King- 
ston, which  occupies  an  important  position  at  the 
foot  of  the  lake,  and  head  of  the  river  navigation, 
owns  a  fleet  of  no  less  than  forty-six  steamers, 
and  is  the  headquarters  of  half  a  dozen  steamboat 
companies,  some  of  which  are  largely  interested 
in  the  Lake  Superior  trade,  while  others  connect 
Kingston  with  ports  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  Roch- 
ester and  Cape  Vincent,  N.Y.,  and  Gananoque 
and  the  Thousand  Islands.  The  James  Swift 
plies  between  Kingston  and  Ottawa,  via  the  Rideau 
Canal.  The  Passport,  the  oldest  steamer  now 
afloat  in  Canada,  is  registered  at  Kingston,  and 
was  built,  as  already  stated,  in  1847. 

In  Manitoba,  The  first  steamer  to  ply  on  the  Red 
River  was  brought  in  pieces  across  the  country 
from  a  tributary  of  the  Mississippi,  and  rebuilt 
at  Georgetown,  a  small  place  some  twenty  miles 
north  of  the  present  town  of  Moorhead.  The 
boat  was  called,  before  its  transportation,  the 
A  nson  Northrup,  and  was  afterwards  known  as  the 
Pioneer.  She  began  her  career  on  the  Red 
River  in  1859,  and  in  that  year  took  a  cargo 
to  Fort  Garry.  She  was  the  joint  property  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  Messrs.  J.  C.  and 
H.  C.  Barbank  &  Co.,  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
The  next  steamer  was  the  International,  built  at 
Georgetown,  in  1861,  for  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  at  a  cost  of  about  $20,000.  Her 
length  was  160  feet,  breadth  30  feet,  depth  (from 
the  water-line  to  the  ceiling  of  her  upper  saloon) 
20  feet,  and  her  registered  tonnage  was  133J  tons. 
She  was  found  to  be  too  large  ^or  the  Red 
River  navigation.  The  same  Company's  steamer, 
the  Northcote,  commenced  to  ply  on  the  Saskatche- 
wan about  1875.  In  1878  there  were  running  on 
the  waters  of  Manitoba  seventeen  steamers,  among 
which  were  the  V^aHt7o6rt,  Dakota,  Selkirk,  Swallow, 
Minnesota,  Prince  Rul)ert,  Keewatin,  etc.  The 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  at  that  time  owned  a 
propeller  which  ran  on  Lake  Winnipeg  to  the 
portage  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saskatchewan,  where 
connection  was  made  with  the  Northcote  and  a 
steel- built  steamer,  the  Lilly.  This  Company 
had  also  another  steamer  plying  on  the  Red 
River,  named  the  Chief  Commissioner.     Since  the 
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opening  of  the  country  by  railways  the  navif:^ation 
of  the  Upper  Red  River  and  the  Assiniboine  has 
been  of  small  account,  but  below  Sell<irk  there  is 
still  a  considerable  trade  carried  on.  There  are 
at  least  half  a  do2en  companies  interested  in  the 
navi(;ation  of  these  waters.  The  North-West 
Navigation  Company  runs  three  steamers,  the 
Princess,  2^0  tons;  the  Red  River,  200  tons;  the 
Marquette,  160  tons,  and  a  number  of  barges. 
The  Selkirk  Fish  Company  owns  the  Sultana, 
of  200  tons ;  the  Manitoba  Fish  Company  has  the 
City  0/ Selkirk,  of  160  tons.  Besides  these  there 
is  a  numerous  iloet  of  steam-tugs  and  barges. 
In  all  there  are  some  fifty  steamers  on  these 
inland  waters.  During  the  palmy  days  of  Red 
River  transportation  the  leading  name  was  that 
of  Norman  W.  Kittson,  at  that  time  of  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  but  formerly  a  trader  of  the  old  Red 
River  settlement,  who  was  often  familiarly  called 
"  Commodore  Kittson." 

In  British  Columbia.  The  pioneer  steamship 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  was  the  Beaver, 
whose  history  from  first  to  last  was  a 
very  romantic  one.  This  vessel  was  built 
at  Blackwall,  on  the  Thames,  by  Messrs.  Green, 
Wigram  and  Green,  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, and  was  launched  in  1833  in  the  presence 
of  150,000  spectators,  including  William  IV.  and 
many  of  the  English  nobility.  Cheers  from  thou- 
sands again  greeted  her  in  answer  to  the  farewell 
salute  of  her  guns  when  she  sailed  away  for  the 
New  World.  The  Beaver  was  a  side-wheel 
steamer,  loi  feet  long,  20  feet  beam,  and  11  leet 
deep ;  tonnage,  log.  Her  machinery,  made  by 
Boulton  &  Watt,  was  placed  in  position,  but  the 
paddle-wheels  were  not  attached.  She  was  rigged 
as  a  brig,  and  on  August  27th  sailed  for  the  Pacific 
under  canvas,  in  command  of  Captain  Home, 
with  the  barque  Columbia  as  her  consort.  On 
March  19th,  1836,  the  Beaver  dropped  anchor  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  having  made 
the  voyage  in  204  days.  The  Beaver  went  into 
service  without  delay,  running  up  and  down  the 
coast,  in  and  out  of  every  bay,  river  and  inlet  be- 
tween Puget  Sound  and  Alaska,  collecting  furs 
and  carrying  goods  for  the  Company's  posts.  On 
March  13th,  1843,  she  arrived  at  Camosun  with 
Factor  Douglas  and  some  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company    people  to    found  the   Fort    Victoria, 


and  the  first  salute  which  echoed  in  what  is  now 
Victoria  Harbour  was  fired  on  the  13th  of  June, 
when  the  Fort  was  finished  and  the  Company's 
flag  hoisted.  "  The  old  steamer  Beaver,"  as  she 
was  called,  continued  her  rounds  under  different 
owners  with  remarkable  regularity  and  success 
until  the  fatal  trip  in  July,  1888,  when  she  went 
on  the  rocks  near  the  entrance  to  Vancouver  Har- 
bour, and  was  totally  wrecked. 

It  was  fourteen  years  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Beaver  before  much  effort  was  made  at  steam- 
boating  in  these  waters.  About  that  time  several 
small  steamers  were  built  on  the  Columbia  River. 
In  1852  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  another 
vessel  built  at  Blackwall ;  this  was  the  Otter,  a 
screw  steamer  of  220  tons,  with  a  pair  of  con- 
densing engines  by  Penn,  of  Greenwich,  which 
took  the  first  prize  at  the  London  Exhibition 
in  1851.  The  Otter  left  London  in  January,  1853, 
and  arrived  at  Victoria  five  months  later.  The 
year  1858  witnessed  a  boom  in  steam  navigation, 
consequent  upon  the  rush  and  wild  excitement 
of  gold-seekers  to  the  Eraser  River  and  Cariboo. 
The  Surprise  was  the  next  one  and  was  followed 
by  a  fleet  of  small  steamboats  built  in  the  United 
States.  Amongst  these  were  the  Ranger  and 
Maria — mere  steam  launches  of  about  40  feet  in 
length.  The  Maria  was  brought  up  from  San 
Francisco  in  a  barge.  The  first  boat  built  in 
British  Columbia  was  the  Governor  Douglas,  a 
good-sized  stern-wheeler  which  commenced  to 
ply  between  Victoria  and  the  Eraser  River  in 
1859.  Among  the  other  notable  boats  were  the 
Seabird  and  the  Eliza  A  nderson.  The  former  car- 
ried immense  crowds,  but  drew  too  much  water 
for  the  river  trade.  The  latter  was  a  side- wheeler, 
built  in  Portland,  140  feet  long,  and  of  registered 
tonnage,  279.  On  her  arrival  at  Victoria  in  1859 
she  commenced  a  career  of  money-making  which 
has  seldom  been  equalled.  After  these  appeared 
the  Umatilla,  Enterprise  and  Colonel  Moody,  the 
last-named  being  the  fastest  yet  built  for  this 
route.  All  the  light-draught  boats  were  then,  as 
they  are  now,  stern-wheelers. 

About  this  time  another  and  larger  vessel  arrived 
from  London,  the  Labouchcre,  a  side-wheel  steamer 
of  680  tons  register,  202  feet  long,  28  feet  beam, 
and  15  feet  hold.  She  continued  running  up 
north  until  1865,  when  she  was  granted  a  subsidy 
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of  $1,500  a  trip  to  carry  mails  between  Victoria 
aiul  San  Francisco,  but  was  lost  on  her  tirst  voy- 
age.  In  1861  more  steamboats  were  built  than 
in  any  previous  year.  Nearly  a  dozen  were  added 
to  those  already  plying  on  the  rivers  and  lakes, 
and  the  subsequent  progress  in  steam  navigation 
was  continuous.  The  entrance  of  mining  pros- 
pectors into  the  Kootenay  country  in  1886  led  to 
the  necessity  of  increased  transportation  on  the 
Columbia  River,  which  has  gone  on  increasing 
until  now.  On  that  river  and  the  Kootenay  lakes 
there  are  to-day  some  of  the  finest  river  steamers 
in  the  Dominion,  fitted  with  every  comfort  and 
appliance  that  experience  can  suggest.  The 
development  of  the  coast-wise  trade  has  also  led 
to  the  building  of  special  steamers  both  in  British 
Columbia  and  also  in  England.  The  coal  mines 
at  Nanaimo  and  the  Comox  district  also  find 
employment  for  a  large  quantity  of  steam  ton- 
nage. The  rush  to  the  Klondike  has  of  course 
given  a  further  immense  impetus  to  the  steamboat 
business  of  British  Columbia.  The  aggregate 
tonnage  at  the  four  ports  of  Victoria,  Vancouver, 
Nanaimo  and  Westminster  for  1895  was  :  Arriv- 
als, 1,496,409  tons ;  departures,  1,513,233  tons. 
There  are  at  present  registered  in  British  Colum- 
bia 161  steamboats,  with  a  tonnage  of  24,153. 
Besides  the  inland  steamers  there  are  coasting 
lines  from  Victoria  and  Vancouver  to  Portland 
and  San  Francisco,  and  to  Puget  Sound  and 
Alaska.  There  are  also  four  regular  lines  of 
steamships  to  Japan  and  China,  namely,  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  with  its 
beautiful  fleet  of  "  Empress"  steamers ;  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Steamship  Company ;  the  Oregon  R. 
R.  and  Navigation  Company,  and  the  Nipon 
Yunen  Kaisha  of  Japan.  There  is  also  the  direct 
line  of  steamers  to  Australia.  The  number  of 
vessels  in  the  different  lines  is  uncertain,  as  they 
are  increased  by  chartered  boats  whenever  there 
is  much  freight  moving. 

In  Nova  Scotia.  The  Harbour  of  Halifax  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  world.  It  is  easy  of  access 
and  open  all  the  year  round.  It  is  nearly  six 
hundred  miles  nearer  to  Liverpool  than  is  New 
York,  and  hastherefore  manyadvantagestooffer  as 
a  point  of  arrival  and  departure  for  ocean  steamers. 
It  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  local  and  coasting 
trade,  in  which  a  large  number  of  both  steamers 


and  sailing  vessels  are  employed.  The  number 
of  arrivals  of  sea-going  vessels  in  1895  was  978, 
with  a  gross  tonnage  of  6^7,572  tons ;  the  number 
of  arrivals  of  coasting  vessels  was  3,651,  of  which 
496  were  steamers  with  a  tonn'\ge  of  153,790 
tons.  The  number  of  steamers  registered  in  the 
port  is  55,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  10,91a  tons. 
The  steam  tonnage  which  entered  the  port  last 
year  (1897)  was  312,085;  the  clearances  were 
229,653  tons.  The  first  steamer  to  enter  this 
renowned  harbour  was  the  Royal  William  (Cap- 
tain John  Jones,  R.N.),  from  Quebec,  August  24th, 
1831,  which  arrived  there  on  the  morning  of  the 
31st  and  was  welcomed  with  great  eclat.  The 
trip  was  made  in  six  days  and  a  half,  including 
two  days'  detention  at  Miramichi.  The  cabin 
fare  was  ^^6  5s.,  including  meals  and  berths. 
Having  been  built  for  this  trade,  the  Royal 
William  made  a  number  of  successful  voyages 
between  Quebec  and  Halifax,  calling  at  inter- 
mediate ports  previous  to  her  historic  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic,  which  was  to  proclaim  her 
the  pioneer  of  ocean  steam  navigation. 

The  Cunard  Line  commenced  to  call  at  Halifax 
fortnightly  en  route  to  Boston,  in  1840.  The 
Britannia  was  the  first  of  that  famous  fleet  to  enter 
the  Harbour  of  Halifax.  This  arrangement  did 
not  last  very  long,  however,  for,  on  making 
New  York  their  western  terminus,  the  Canarders 
gave  "  the  finest  harbour "  the  go-by,  never 
to  return  except  in  cases  of  emergency.  There 
are,  however,  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  lines  of 
steamers  plying  regularly  from  Halifax  to  Britain, 
the  United  States,  the  West  Indies,  South  Amer- 
ica, Newfoundland,  and  Canadian  ports.  During 
the  winter  months,  the  Beayer  Line,  carrying 
the  Canadian  mails,  calls  there  weekly  en  route 
from  St,  John,  N.B.,  to  Liverpool.  The  Allan 
Line  from  Liverpool  to  Philadelphia,  via  New- 
foundland, touches  there  once  a  fortnight  going 
and  coming.  The  Furness  Line  has  excellent 
steamers  sailing  fortnightly  from  London  to 
Newfoundland  and  Halifax.  The  Canada  and 
Newfoundland  Line  also  maintains  a  good  service 
from  Halfax  to  St.  John's,  Liverpool  and  London; 
the  Jones  Line  to  Jamaica;  the  Pickford  and 
Black  Line  to  Bermuda  and  the  West  Indies; 
the  Musgrave  Line  to  Havana.  The  Red  Cross 
Line    from    New  York  to  Newfoundland    calls 
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there,  and  a  number  of  coasting  steamers  to  Cape 
Breton,  Newfoundland,  Yarmouth,  Hrid(;ewater, 
St.  Pierre  and  other  places  also  call  there,  while 
the  Canada  Atlantic  and  Plant  Line  supplies 
a  direct  route  to  Boston  and  all  points  in  the 
United  States. 

Many  "  tramp  "  steamers  call  at  Halifax  with 
freight  or  for  freight.  Many  call  for  coal.  Many 
a  storm-tossed  mariner  is  glad  to  make  for  Hali- 
fax and  to  find  in  it  a  secure  hiirbour  of  refuge, 
with  all  needful  appliances  fur  reBtting  a  battered 
ship.  The  whole  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  indeed, 
is  indented  with  harbours  of  refuge,  which  are  the 
resorts  of  large  numbers  of  sailing  craft.  The 
graving  dock  at  Halifax  is  the  largest  on  this  con- 
tinent. It  was  completed  in  i88g  by  a  private 
company  and  subsidized  by  the  Imperial  and 
Federal  Governments  and  the  city  of  Halifax  to 
the  extent  of  about  $30,000.  It  is  585  feet  in 
length,  8y\  feet  wide  at  the  entrance,  and  30  feet 
of  water  on  the  sills.  It  is  adapted  for  steam- 
ships of  the  Teutonic  class,  but  is  35  feet  too  short 
for  the  Litcania.  The  Indiana,  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  United  States  ships  of  war,  has  been  sent 
there  for  repairs.  There  are  three  other  graving- 
docks,  the  property  of  the  Dominion  Government, 
as  follows : 

At  Esquimault,  B.C., built  in  1866,430x65x26!^  ft. 
"  Kingston,  Ont.,  "       1871,  280x55x16^  " 

"  Levis,  Que.,  "       1887,  445x62x25^  " 

In  New  Brunswick.  The  first  steamboat  in 
New  Brunswick,  the  General  Smyth,  was  launched 
from  the  yard  of  John  Lawton,  Portland,  St. 
John,  in  April,  1816.  Her  owners  were  John 
Ward,  Hugh  Johnson,  Sr.,  Lauchlan  Donaldson, 
J.  C.  F.  Bremner,  of  St.  John,  and  Robert  Smith, 
of  Fredericton.  This  vessel  was  run  between  St. 
John  and  Fredericton,  making  the  roimd  trip  in 
a  week.  She  started  from  St.  John  on  her  first 
trip,  May  13th,  1816.  She  was  a  paddle  boat. 
No  official  description  of  her  is  extant,  as  the 
registry  book  of  that  date  was  burned  in  the  great 
fire  of  Z877.  Later  steamboats  on  this  route  were 
the  St.  George,  John  Ward,  Fredericton,  St.  John, 
Forest  Queen,  Heather  Bell,  Olive,  Prince  Arthur, 
David  Weston,  Rothsay  (which  afterwards  ran  be- 
tween Montreal  and  Quebec),  the  Fawn  and  May 
Queen. 


The  second  steamer,  the  5/.  George,  was 
launched  on  April  23rd,  1895,  from  the  yard  of 
John  Owens,  at  Portland,  St.  John.  Her  owners 
were  John  and  Charles  Ward,  of  St.  John ;  Jed. 
ediah  Stason  and  James  Segee,  of  Fredericton 
— the  last-named  being  the  first  master  of  the 
vessel.  Her  tonnage  was  204  ;  length,  105  feet ; 
greatest  breadth,  24  feet  6^  inches;  depth  of 
hold,  8  feet  6  inches.  She  had  one  mast,  a  stand- 
ing bowsprit,  square  stern,  and  was  carvel  built. 
She  had  a  copper  boiler,  and,  like  the  General 
Smyth,  made  one  trip  each  way  between  Freder- 
icton and  St.  John  in  a  week.  The  Victoria,  the 
first  steam  ferry-boat  between  St.  John  and  Carle- 
ton,  commenced  running  September  5th,  1839. 
The  pioneer  steamboat  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy  was 
the  St,  John,  built  at  Deer  Island,  N.B,,  in  1826. 
In  her  was  placed  the  machinery  of  the  General 
Smyth.  Her  tonnage  was  87;  length,  89  feet; 
breadth,  18  feet ;  depth,  8  feet.  Later  boats  on 
this  route  were  the  Royal  Tar,  Fairy  Queen,  Maid 
of  Erin,  Pilot,  Emperor,  Commodore,  Empress,  Scud, 
Secret  and  City  of  Monticello.  The  steamers  at 
present  running  from  St.  John  are :  To  Digby, 
the  steel  paddle  SS.  Prince  Rupert,  620  tons,  hav- 
ing a  speed  of  18J  knots ;  to  Windsor  and  Hants- 
port,  N.S.,  the  Hiawatha,  148  tons;  to  Yarmouth, 
N.S.,  the  Alpha,  211  tons;  to  Grand  Manan,  the 
Flushing,  174  tons. 

The  first  New  Brunswick  steamer  to  ply 
between  St.  John  and  Boston  was  the  Royal  Tar, 
256  tons,  Thomas  Reed,  master,  built  at  Carleton 
in  1835.  She  was  burned  in  Penobscot  Bay, 
October  25th,  1836,  on  her  voyage  to  Portland, 
Maine,  when  thirty-two  lives  were  lost;  also 
a  whole  menagerie,  with  elephants,  horses,  etc. 
This  service  is  now  performed  daily  by  the  Inter- 
national Steamship  Company  of  Portland,  Maine, 
who  have  three  splendid  steamers  on  the  route — 
the  State  of  Maine,  818  tons  ;  the  Cumberland,  896 
tons,  and  the  St.  Croix,  1,064  tons.  On  the  River 
St.  John  there  are  eight  passenger  steamers  and 
eleven  tug-boats.  A  large  number  of  tugs  also 
ply  on  the  harbour.  The  number  of  steamers 
that  entered  the  port  during  the  year  ending 
June  30th,  1897,  was  823,  aggregating  609,319 
tons.  Of  these,  359  were  ocean,  and  464  coasting 
steamers.  The  lines  of  ocean  steamers  plying  to 
and  from  St.  John  during  the  winter  of  1897-8 
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were:  the  iMiriiess  Line,  tu  I^oiulun  and  to  the 
West  Iiitlii's;  the  JJeaver  Line,  carrying  Iler 
Majesty's  mails  tu  Liverpuol,  via  Halifax  and 
Movillc;  tlie  Allan  Line  and  William  Thomson 
&  Co.'s  boats  to  Londun  ;  the  Donaldson  Line, 
to  Glasgow,  and  the  Head  Line,  tu  Belfast  and 
Dtihim. 

Many  advanta^'es  are  claimed  for  St.  John  as  a 
winter  port  for  the  Dominion.  In  point  of  dis- 
tance frotn  Liverpool,  it  has  the  advantaj^e  over 
Portland  of  8u  miles,  and  over  New  York  of  450 
miles.  Halifax  is  nearer  England  by  2UO  miles, 
but  the  land  carriage  is  much  greater.  St.  John 
is  the  centre  of  a  very  extensive  lumber  biis;incss. 
It  is  connected  with  Western  Canada  by  both  the 
Intercolonial  and  Canadian  Pacific  Railways.  The 
approach  to  the  harbour  is  said  to  be  free  from 
fogs  in  the  winter  months,  and  ice  is  altogether 
unknown  in  the  Day  of  Fundy.  Large  sums  of 
money  have  been  expended  during  the  last  few 
years  in  improving  the  export  facilities,  and  the 
lieges  of  St.  John  see  no  reason  why  this  port 
should  not  become  the  Canadian  winter  terminus 
of  the  coming  "  Fast  Line." 

Captain  W.  L.  Waring,  the  Inspector  of  Steam, 
boats  in  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward 
Island,  claims  that  the  invention  and  application 
of  the  compound  steam-engine,  which  has  done 
so  much  towards  the  increase  of  power  and  lessen- 
ing the  amount  of  fuel  for  its  production,  belongs 
rightfully  to  Canada.  Though  experiments  had 
been  made  in  using  steam  twice  for  the  same 
engine,  it  was  only  in  1856  that  John  Elder,  of 
the  I'airfield  Ship-buildingCompany  on  the  Clyde, 
reduced  it  to  a  practical  success  in  Britain,  and  it 
was  not  untd  1870  that  it  came  into  general  use. 
Captain  Waring  states  that  the  steamer  Reindeer, 
129  feet  g  inches  long,  13  feet  8  inches  wide  and 
8  feet  deep,  was  built  by  Thomas  Pritchard  at 
Fredericton,  N.B.,  and  launched  April  20th,  1845, 
and  that  she  was  fitted  with  compound  engines, 
the  diameter  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder  being 
17  inches,  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder  32  inches, 
and  the  length  of  stroke  4  feet  g  inches.  "This," 
savs  Captain  Waring,  "  was  the  pioneer  steamboat 
with  engines  using  steam  the  second  time,  F'or 
the  first  four  or  five  years  she  was  not  a  success. 
While  the  principle  was  good,'  the  machinery  was 
defective,  and  between  the  incredulity  of  the  peo- 


ple and  the  defects  in  the  macttinery  she  was  near 
being  laid  up  as  a  failure.  After  u  thorough  over- 
haul, it  was  demonstrated  on  her  trial  trip— the 
writer  being  on  board — that  she  was  a  success,  in 
proof  of  which  the  owners  of  the  steamers  on  the 
St.  John  River  bought  her  at  an  advance  of  four 
times  what  they  offered  for  her  in  the  autumn." 
It  is  added  that  the  Reindeer's  machinery  was 
placed  in  a  new  boat  called  the  Antelope,  which 
proved  a  great  success,  being  very  fast.  It  was 
next  placed  in  the  Admiral,  where  it  now  is,  the 
original  compound  engine  of  1S45.  Honour  to 
whom  honour  I  Mr.  Barber  states  that  the  first 
steam  fog-whistle  in  the  world  was  started  on 
Partridge  Island,  at  the  entrance  of  St.  John 
Harbour,  in  i860,  under  the  supcrintendcncy  of 
Mr.  T.  Vernon  Smith.  "  The  whistle  was  made 
by  Mr.  James  Fleming,  of  St.  John,  in  1859." 

In  Prince  Edward  hland.  The  smallest  of  the 
Provinces  of  the  Dominion  and  the  last  to  enter 
Confederation,  in  1873,  has  long  been  noted 
for  its  marine  enterprise,  its  ship-building,  and 
its  fisheries.  As  many  as  a  hundred  sea-going 
vessels  have  been  built  there  in  a  single  year; 
but  iron  and  steel  in  these  days  have  so  largely 
superseded  wood  that  this  branch  of  industry 
has  greatly  decreased  in  Prince  Edward  Island, 
which  modestly  claims  not  much  more  than  two 
per  cent,  of  the  registered  steam  tonnage  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.*  The  first  steamer  to  enter 
any  port  in  Prince  Edward  Island  was  a  tug- 
boat, built  in  Pictou  fjr  the  Albion  Mines  Coal 
Company,  and  named  after  the  then  manager, 
Richard  Smith.  She  brought  over  a  party  of 
excursionists  to  Charlottetown,  on  August  5th, 
1830,  and  returned  the  same  day.  On  September 
7th,  1831,  the  famous  Royal  William,  on  her 
first  return  voyage  from  Halifax  to  Quebec,  called 
at  Charlottetown,  but  as  the  merchants  of  that 
place  declined  to  purchase  the  fifty  shares  of 
stock  in  the  new  enterprise,  which  they  had 
been  offered  conditionally,  she  called  there 
no  more.  On  May  nth,  1832,  a  steamer  named 
the  Pocahontas,  built  in  Pictou,  commenced  to  ply 

"I  nin  in<!fl)tc(l  very  greatly  for  help  in  the  preparntinn  of  this 
prticlu  to  the  Kev.  I'roi'essor  hryce,  of  Wiiini[x:j;.  for  facts  regarding 
Man  t()l>i  ;  to  Mr.  F.  A.  Thomson,  Provincial  Ins|X'ctor  of  Steam- 
lx)ats,  for  British  Cohimbia  ;  to  the  Kev.  Uol)ert  Murray,  of  Hali- 
fax, for  Nova  Scot  .a ;  to  Mr.  Keith  A.  Harber,  of  St.  John, 
for  Nkw  Brunswick  ;  and  to  Mr.  \V.  II.  ILiles,  oi  Chirlottetown, 
for  I'rincc  Kdward  I.-land. 
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lu'twet'ii  timt  port  ami  (^Imrlottctovvn,  aboiit  fifty 
null's  (liHtaiit,  uiidcr  arruiii;«inent  with  tlu;  pust- 
olfice  authorities.  This  vcssol  was  fullowftl  at 
Biiciessivo  iiitt-rvals  by  tlio  Ctit>c  lireton,  the  St. 
Georf^e,  tho  Rose,  ami  the  Roschiul,  the  last  three 
beinj;  owned  un  the  Island.  A  line  steamer, 
tho  LtiJy  Mnrchant,  owned  in  Kichibiut'),  also 
made  Charlottetown  si  port  of  call.  There  were 
many  perioils,  however,  between  these  steamers 
when  communication  with  the  Island  had  to  bo 
kept  up  by  sailing  schooners,  until  about  l^^52, 
when  a  regular  service  was  commenced  by  the 
Pairy  Queen  and  the  Westmorflaml,  between  Point 
du  Chene  and  Sumrnerside,  and  thence  to  Char- 
lottetown and  Pictou. 

In  1S63  the  Prince  Edward  Island  Steam  Navi- 
gation  Company  was  organized,  and  the  steamer, 
Heather  lidle,  built  in  Charlottetown,  began  the 
service  in  1864,  followed  by  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
built  at  St.  John,  N.B.  The  St.  Lawrence  was 
added  in  1868.  With  these  three  steamers 
a  regular  service  was  maintained  between  Mira- 
michi,  Kichibucto,  Point  du  Chene,  Sumrnerside, 
Charlottetown,  I3rul«i  and  Pictou,  until  the  rail- 
way was  opened  to  Pictou,  when  the  service  was 
extended  to  Port  Hood  and  Hawkesbury,  on  the 
Gut  of  Canso,  and  to  Georgetown  and  Murray 
Harbour,  on  the  Island.  Again,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Cape  Breton  Railway  and  the 
extension  of  the  Island  Railway  to  Georgetown, 
the  service  was  changed  to  a  daily  route  between 
Charlottetown  and  Pictou,  and  Sumrnerside  and 
Point  du  Chene,  as  at  present.  The  new  steam- 
ers, Northumberland  and  Princess,  are  scarcely 
surpassed  for  the  work  they  have  to  do  by  any 
steamers  in  Canada,  and  the  Company  are  able 
to  show  a  record  which  is  probably  unique — that 
during  thirty-three  years  not  an  accident  has 
occurred  by  which  a  person  or  a  package  of 
freight  has  been  injured.  Some  years  ago  the 
North  Atlantic  Steamship  Company  was  organ- 
ized at  Charlottetown,  with  a  view  of  establish- 
ing a  direct  trade  with  the  Old  Country.  The 
fleet  consisted  of  one  steamer  only,  the  Prince 
Edward,  and,  as  the  enterprise  did  not  prove 
self-sustaining,  after  having  rim  for  several 
seasons  the  vessel  was  sold  at  a  considerable  loss 
to  the  shareholders. 

The  Winter  Ferry  of  P.E.I.      Prince  Edward 


Island,  lying  in  the  southern  part  of  the  (inlf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  is  separated  irom  the  mainland  by 
the  Strait  of  Northumberland,  which,  at  its  nar- 
rowest point,  is  about  nine  miles  wide.  Owing 
to  tho  accumulation  of  ico  by  which  this  strait  is 
obstructed  in  winter,  communication  with  tho 
Island  at  that  season  of  tho  year  has  always  been 
attended  with  diHiciilty  and  not  unfrecpiently 
with  danger.  I'or  matiy  years  the  oidy  convey- 
ance for  mails  and  passengers  in  winter  was  by 
means  of  open  boats  or  canoes  manned  by  ex- 
p»Tt  boatmen.  Latterly  these  boats,  most  of  which 
now  belong  to  the  Government  of  Canada,  have 
been  greatly  improved.  They  now  make  the 
passage  never  less  than  three  together,  each 
manned  by  fivo  able  men,  and  the  lleet  under  the 
charge  of  an  experienced  ice-captain.  If  large 
ice-fields  should  be  jammed  between  Capes  Tor- 
mentine  and  Traverse,  the  crossing  may  be  made 
without  putting  tho  boats  into  the  water  at  all — 
the  men,  assisted  by  the  male  passengers,  hauling 
the  boats  over  the  ice  by  straps  fastened  to  the 
gunwales.  When  the  ice  is  good  the  passage 
may  be  made  in  three  or  four  hours.  At  other 
times  lanes  of  open  water  occur  into  which  the 
boats  are  launched  and  rowed  as  far  as  practi- 
cable. If  there  is  much  "  lolly  "  to  work  through, 
this  entails  great  loss  of  time  and  labour.  Or  the 
ice  may  be  very  rough  and  hummocky,  which 
makes  the  crossing  difficult  and  tedious.  When 
overtaken  by  a  snow-storm  there  is  danger  of 
losing  the  bearings  and  of  travelling  in  the  wrong 
direction.  There  have  been  occasions  when  par- 
ties have  been  out  all  night  and  nearly  perished; 
but  since  the  Government  has  taken  charge  of 
the  ferry  better  regulations  are  in  force.  Each 
boat  carries  a  fixed  number  of  passengers  and  a 
limited  amount  of  mail  and  baggage.  This,  with 
carrying  compisses,  provisions,  and  proper  fur 
wraps,  has  greatly  improved  the  service. 

The  ice  attached  to  the  shores  on  either  side 
of  the  strait  extends  about  one  mile,  leaving  seven 
miles  for  the  ferry,  but  owing  to  the  run  of  the 
tide — about  four  miles  an  hour — which  carries 
with  it,  to  and  fro,  huge  masses  of  ice,  often 
closely  packed,  the  actual  distance  traversed  by 
the  boat  is  greatly  increased.  Horses  and  sleighs 
await  the  arrival  of  the  boats  at  the  board  ice  on 
either  side,  when  the  passengers  and  mails  are 
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conveyed  to  the  boat-ithcJs.  For  about  two 
months  every  winter  this  bo  kt  service  provei  the 
quickest  and  most  reliable  means  of  crossini;,  and 
it  is  likely  to  remain  so.  At  the  time  of  Confed* 
eration  the  Dominion  Government  guariintecd  to 
provide  the  Island  with  a  steam  ferry  service. 
The  tirst  effort  to  carry  out  the  uRreement  was 
made  by  cmployinf;  an  old  steamer,  the  Albert,  to 
run  between  Pictou  and  Georgetown,  but  she  had 
not  sufficient  power  to  force  her  way  thiouKh  the 
ice.  In  the  meantime  the  Northern  Lif^ht  was 
beitii;  built  at  Quebec — a  vessel  of  considerable 
power  and  extraordinary  shape.  She  drew  nine- 
teen fc-et  aft,  and  it  was  intended  that  her  keel, 
forward,  shoidd  be  above  the  water-line,  but, owing 
to  a  miscalculation  as  to  her  displacement,  it 
proved  to  be  some  two  feet  below,  and  this 
spoiled  her  for  ice-breaking ;  but  on  the  whole 
she  did  good  service  from  1H76  to  1888,  although 
she  was  often  "  frozen  in,"  and  was  for  several 
weeks  at  a  time  fast  in  the  ice  when  full  of  pas- 
sengers. 

The  Stanley,  which  succeeded  the  Northern 
Lif^ht,  was  built  in  18S8,  at  Govan  on  the  Clyde, 
after  the  model  of  similar  ice-steamers  in  Norway 
and  Sweden.  She  has  done  excellent  service, 
an<l  her  powers  of  breaking  ice  and  separating 
large  floes  must  be  seen  to  be  understood  or 
believed.  That  she  has  not  been  able  to  keep 
up  continuous  communication  does  not  surprise 
those  who  know  what  the  Gulf  is  at  some  seasons 
of  the  year.  She  has  made  passagfes  when  it 
seemed  futile  to  expect  it;  and,  while  she  has 
been  imprisoned  in  the  ice  for  as  much  as  three 
weeks  at  a  time,  she  has  made  the  voyage  from 
Pictou  to  Georgetown — 40  miles — in  two  hours 
and  a  half.  During  the  season  1894-5  the  Stanley 
carried  1,600  passengers.  Her  earnings  were 
$9,266.92;  the  cost  of  her  repairs  and  mainten- 
ance was  $28,179.32.  The  Stanley  is  built 
throughout  of  Siemens-Martin  steel.  Her  di- 
mensions are:  length,  207  feet;  breadth,  32 
feet  ;  depth,  20  feet  3  inches.  She  is  a  screw- 
boat  of  914  tons  gross,  and  300  horse-power,  and 
attains  a  speed  of  nearly  15  knots  in  clear  water. 
She  is  so  constructed  that  she  runs  up  on  heavy 


ice,  breaking  it  with  her  sheer  weight.     At  time* 
she  has  passed  through  what  is  culled  "  shoved 
ice,"    eight    feet  in   thickness.      She   has  good 
state-room  accommodation  for  about  fifty  cabin 
passengers,  and  is  in  every  way  a  very  cflicient* 
powerful  and  staunch  boat.      In  the  spring  and 
autumn  of  the  year  the  Stanley  is  employed  in  the 
Coast  liuoy  service;   in  summer  she  takes  her 
place    in    the   Fisheries'   Protection    fleet,    and 
proves  herself  a  smart  and   formidable  cruiser 
and  a  terror  to  evil-doers.     She  commences  the 
winter  mail  service  from  Charlottetown  to  Pictou 
about  the  first  of  December,  and  about  Christmas* 
when  the  Charlottetown  Harbour  is  frozen  over, 
she  takes  up  the  route  from  Pictou  to  George- 
town at  the  eastern  end  of  Prince  Kdward  Island. 
When  she  is  imprisoned  in  the  ice,  as  frequently 
happens,  the  mails  and  passengers  are  taken  by 
the    open    bouts    in    manner    above   described. 
From  February  8th  to  April   12th,  1895,  when 
the  Stanley  was  laid  up  for  repairs,  the  ice-boat 
service  carried  3,497  mail  bags,  458  pounds  of 
baggage,  76  pounds  of  express  goods,  9  passen- 
gers, and  77  "  strap-passengers." 

General  Canadian  Summary.  In  the  Lighthouse 
and  Buoy  service  and  the  F'isheries'  Protec- 
tion the  Canadian  Government  employs  four- 
teen steamers  and  three  sailing  vessels.  The 
aggregate  gross  tonnage  of  the  steamers  is  5,589 
tons.  Of  these  the  Stanley  is  the  largest,  after 
which  come  the  Newfield,  785  tons;  the  Aberdeen, 
674  tons;  the  Acadia,  526  tons — all  of  Halifax  ; 
the  Lansdowne,  6H0  tons,  of  St.  John,  N.H. ;  the 
Quadra,  573  tons,  of  Victoria,  B.C. ;  La  Cana- 
dienne,  372  tons,  of  Quebec,  etc.,  etc.  The  total 
number  of  vessels  on  the  registry  books  of  the 
Dominion  on  December  31st,  1896,  was  7,279, 
with  a  gross  tonnage  of  789,299  tons.  Of  that 
number  1,762  were  steamboats,  with  a  gross  ton- 
nage of  251,176  tons.  The  steam  tonnage  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  is  divided  about  as  follows: 
Ontario,  41. i  per  cent.;  Quebec,  32.3  per  cent.; 
British  Columbia,  10  per  cent. ;  Nova  Scotia, 
7.9  per  cent. ;  New  Brunswick,  3.8  per  cent. ; 
Manitoba,  2.6  per  cent. ;  Prince  Edward  Island^ 
2  per  cent. 


SHIP-BUILDING    IN    NOVA  SCOTIA 
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WITH  its  essentially  Maritime  sitiia- 
tion,  its  \oi\fi  lino  of  son  cuast 
intcTserted  by  ulniost  niiniixiriess 
harbours  of  safe  anchorafje,  and 
tlio  surface  covered  by  forests  of  hard  and  soft 
woods  of  every  description,  it  was  only  to  be 
expected  that  Nova  Scotia  should  nt  an  early 
date  bu  the  'jcene  of  activity  in  the  industry 
of  wooden  ship-building.  The  character  of  its 
people  too,  many  of  them  half  furniurs  ind  half 
fishermen,  and  accustomed  to  depend  part 
for  their  sustenance  upon  the  treasures  <  lO 
deep,  rendered  it  almost  inevitable  tha'  i  ho 
Province  should  take  a  leading  place  ainxug 
ship-building  communities. 

During  the  French  occupation  of  Nova  Scotia 
few,  if  any,  sea-going  vessels  were  built.  The 
frequency  of  the  wars  with  the  English  rendered 
industry  of  any  kind  most  precarious,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  final  disposition  of  the  country  that 
we  find  evidence  of  ship-building  being  vigourously 
pursued.  In  1761,  the  Pompey,  a  shallop  of  25 
tons,  was  built  at  Fish  Point,  Yarmouth  County, 
and  from  that  date  till  the  launching  of  the 
County  of  Yarmouth,  a  full-rigged  ship  of  2,154 
tons,  in  1886,  can  be  traced  the  steady  develop- 
ment of  this  great  industry.  The  origmal  shallop 
was  a  small  fishing  vessel,  without  bowsprit  and 
with  both  ends  alike.  It  did  not  survive  long 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  was  soon  supplanted  by  the 
fishing  smack  and  schooner.  It  was  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Province  and  in  those 
parts  contiguous  to  the  Atlantic  sea-board  that 
the  fishing  trade  first  developed.  In  Queen's 
County  as  early  as  1765  there  were  said  to  be 
seventeen  sail  of  fishing  schooners  all  of  home 
construction,  and  other  portions  of  the  southern 
coast  were  not  far  behind.  Larger  vessels  were 
soon  built,  till,  by  the  beginning  ot  the  present 


century,  schooners  had  increased  in  size  to  100 
tons  and  brigantines  were  being  built  as  well. 
Trade  with  the  West  indies  had  now  bectinie  an 
important  clement  in  this  section  of  the  Province 
and  greatly  accelerated  the  ship-building  industry. 

Hut  it  was  the  timber  trade  with  Great  Ikitain 
along  the  northern  shore  of  Nova  Scotia  that  led 
to  a  large  development  of  ship-building.  From 
Pietou  and  other  ports  on  the  Northumberland 
Strait  large  quantities  of  hardwood  and  pine 
timber  were  already  being  exported  to  Britain, 
and  hero  ship-building  naturally  soon  found  a 
congenial  field.  As  early  as  1798  there  was 
launched  at  Pictou  the  ship  Harriet  of  600  tons 
burthen.  From  a  note  in  Murdoch's  History  I 
glean  the  following  concerning  this  vessel :  "  She 
is  pierced  for  twenty-four  guns  and  is  supposed 
to  be  the  largest  and  fmest  ship  built  in  the  Prov- 
ince.  Her  bottom  is  composed  of  oak  and 
black  birch  timber,  and  her  upper  work,  beams, 
etc.,  totally  of  pitch  pine ;  on  account  of  which 
mode  of  construction  she  is  said  to  be  little  infe- 
rior in  quality  to  Hritish-built  ships." 

From  the  excellent  quality  of  our  woods  the 
industry  soon  flourished  in  various  parts  of  the 
Province,  till  the  failure  in  great  part  of  the  West 
Indian  trade  and  a  general  financial  depression, 
about  the  year  1825,  caused  a  serious  collapse. 
For  a  number  of  years  thereafter  ship-building  was 
pursued  only  under  a  great  disadvantage.  Nearly 
all  the  work  was  carried  on  by  means  of  advances 
from  the  Old  Country,  with  the  result  that  most 
of  the  vessels  were  sold  immediately  after  launch- 
ing, and  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  builders 
who  were  frequently  left  poorer  than  when  they 
started.  And  building  vessels  for  sale  simply 
meant  building  vessels  of  an  inferior  quality.  So 
much  was  this  the  case  that  Nova  Scotia  vessels 
received  a  very  bad  name  from  which  they  long 
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suffered.  But  by  auout  1840  a  change  had  taken 
place,  and  the  ship-building  industry  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  men  who,  starting  out  with 
little  or  no  capital,  had  gradually  acquired  a  com- 
petence and  now  built  vessels  for  ♦heir  own  use. 
With  this  began  a  new  era,  and  our  vessels  soon 
assumed  a  large  share  in  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  world.  A  noticeable  improvement  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  ships  quickly  followed  and  vessels  of  a 
superior  quality,  which  came  into  successful  com- 
petition with  the  very  best  of  other  countries, 
were  now  built.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in 
1850,  a  Pictou  built  ship,  the  Hamilton  Campbell, 
Kidston,  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  in  Glasgow 
as  the  largest  which  had  hitherto  sailed  up  the 
Clyde.  Indeed  it  was  to  the  owner  and  builder 
of  this  vessel,  the  late  Captain  George  McKenzie, 
more  than  to  any  one  man,  that  the  great  impe- 
tus then  given  to  Nova  Scotia  ship-building  was 
due.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  late 
John  Tucker,  of  St.  John,  N.B.,  who,  as  Lloyd's 
Surveyor  for  many  years,  did  much  to  improve 
the  character  of  the  vessels  built  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces. 

Now  followed  the  palmy  days  of  the  industry. 
Halifax,  Yarmouth,  Windsor  and  Pictou  became 
centres  for  its  prosecution,  and  Nova  Scotia 
bottoms  were  found  in  every  port  and  on  every 
sea.  Of  these  towns  Yarmouth  easily  led  the 
van,  and  deserves  special  mention  as  being  con- 
spicuous for  a  shipping  which  soon  became  a 
source  of  great  wealth.  Indeed,  it  was  Yarmouth 
men  who  first  set  the  example  of  building  and 
operating  their  own  ships,  never  seemingly 
having  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  other  sections 
of  the  Province  of  building  ships  for  sale.  In 
i860  there  were  registered  in  the  twenty  ports  of 
registry  sea-going  vessels  with  an  aggregate 

tonnage  of  more  than  225,000.  By  1876  the  num- 
ber had  reached  2,867,  registering  a  total  of 
529,252  tons.  Nova  Scotia  was  now  in  shipping 
easily  at  the  head  of  the  Provinces  in  the  Con- 
federation. New  Brunswick,  with  five  ports  of 
registry,  could  claim  1154  vessels  totalling  324, • 
513  tons,  and  Quebec  with  si.\  ports  had  1,902 
vessels  of  228,504  tons.  Indeed,  Nova  Scotia's 
tonnage,  per  capita,  was  the  largest  of  any  country 
in  the  world,  not  even  c  •■:eptin}j  the  sea-loving 
nations  of  Northern    Europe.     By   1881  the  in- 


dustry had  reached  its  highest  point,  and  the 
close  of  that  year  saw  on  the  registers  of  Nova 
Scotia  3,025  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  558,911. 
For  a  population  of  440,572  souls  this  meant  an 
average  per  capita  of  1.25  tons. 

But  for  some  years  past  there  had  not  been 
lacking  signs  that  the  industry  was  doomed,  and 
sine?  the  date  mentioned  it  may  be  said  to  have 
steadily  declined.  For  a  time,  indeed,  Yarmouth 
and  the  Bay  of  Fundy  ports  maintained  the  un- 
equal fight,  and  endeavoured  to  continue  the 
work  which  had  made  their  names  famous:  but 
to  no  avail,  for  the  fiat  had  gone  forth  that  the 
days  of  wooden  ships  were  numbered.  Nor 
were  the  causes  far  to  seek.  The  great  advantage 
possessed  by  steel  or  iron  bottoms  for  the 
transportation  of  many  kinds  of  cargo,  became 
apparent  at  the  same  time  that  a  great  cheapen- 
ing ensued  in  the  cost  of  their  construction. 
The  more  general  introduction  of  steam  resulted 
in  the  supplanting  of  sailing  vessels  for  many 
trades  by  their  swifter  rivals,  and  engendered  a 
lowering  of  freight  rates  to  a  point  at  which  sail- 
ing vessels  could  not  profitably  engage.  By  1896 
the  tonnage  of  the  Province  had  fallen  to 
343>35'5,  represented  by  2,683  ships.  Practically 
ship-building  in  Nova  Scotia  is  a  thing  of  the 
past,  for,  while  there  were  building  in  1895  but  89 
vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  only  4,762,  there  had  been 
on  the  stocks  twenty  years  previously  175  vessels 
with  a  tonnage  of  84,480.  From  a  comparison 
of  the  above  figures  it  is  evident  that  the  number 
of  vessels  building  in  1895  consisted  mainly  of 
fishing  vessels  of  the  smaller  class. 

The  effect  upon  the  Province  of  the  decay  of 
an  industry  formerly  giving  employment  to  thou- 
sands of  men  has  been  most  disastrous.  Many 
of  our  towns  still  feel  the  blight  occasioned  by  the 
cessation  of  this  their  chief  source  of  wealth. 
Others,  after  languishing  for  a  time,  have  by  the 
energy  of  their  people  recovered  themselves,  and 
are  to-day  turning  their  attention  in  other  direc- 
tions. The  town  of  New  Glasgow,  once  amongst 
the  most  famous  for  its  wooden  ships,  and  now 
an  mdustrial  centre  in  the  midst  of  the  coal  and 
iron  deposits  of  the  Province,  has,  following  the 
footsteps  of  its  great  namesake  on  the  Clyde,  suc- 
cessfully launched  during  the  past  few  years  sev- 
eral small  iron  steamers.     In  this  line  alone  is  it 
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that  Nova  Scotia  ship-building  can  hope  to  have 
a  future.  With  coal  and  iron  lying  side  by  side 
almost  on  the  very  coast,  nature  has  surely  en- 
dowed us  with  unusual  facilities  for  the  building 
of  iron  vessels.  And,  if  the  small  work  already  so 
successfully   accomplished    be   an  indication   ot 


what  may  follow,  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  ship- building  in  Nova  Scotia,  though  on 
a  newer  and  more  modern  basis,  will  again  be 
recl{oned  as  a  most  important  brandh  of  its  indus- 
trial pursuits.  There  is  certainly  an  opening  for 
enterprise  and  energy. 


INTERNAL  NAVIGATION,  SHIPPING,  AND  STEAMSHIP  LINES— EDITOR'S  NOTES 


Ship-buildingf  in  Quebec  Province.    Notable 
changes  in  the  tonnage  and   model  of  Quebec 
crafts  are    observable    since    the  first  arrivals 
from   sea,  in    September,   1535,  of  tha  Grande 
Hcrmione,  100  to  120  tons,  Jacques  Cartier,  Com- 
mander, and  hei  two  smaller  consorts,  the  Petite 
Hermione,  60  tons.  Marc  Jalobert,  Master,  and 
the  Emerillon,    40  tons,    Guillaume    LeBreton, 
blaster.      According    to    Sir    James    LeMoine, 
from   whose     "  Quebec,  Past  and  Present,"  still 
further  facts  may  be  obtained,  some  three  hundred 
years  later,  nearly    opposite    to  where  Jacques 
Cartier's  vessels  had  anchored,  the  local  ship- 
wrights were  building  the    Baron    of  Renfrew, 
5,880    tons;  and    in   1861,  the    Great    Eastern, 
of  22,500  tons,  was  steaming  into  port.     It  has 
been  stated  that  the  famous  Intendant,  Talon, 
before  leaving  in  1672,  ordered  a  ship  to  be  built 
at  Anne    des    M^res.      The   first  Quebec-built 
craft  which  sailed  across  the  ocean,  was  modelled 
on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Charles  in  1703.     Eleven 
years  later,  in  1714,  the  New  England  colonists 
of  Plymouth  launched    the  first  New  England- 
built  schooner  which  ploughed  the  briny  billows 
of  the  Atlantic  en  route  for  England.     In  1722, 
six   vessels  of  tolerable  tonnage  were  launched 
in  the  St.  Charles  from  a  spot  now  called  Marine 
Hospital  Cove.     Under  Louis  XV.,  the  French 
M  inister,  Maurepas,  with  a  view  of  helping  France 
to  successfully  meet  England's  fleets  upon  the 
ocean,   undertook  to   stimulate  ship-building  at 
Quebec.     A  premium  of   500    francs  was  paid 
for  every  vessel  of  not  less  than  200  tons,  built 


at  Quebec  and  sold  in  France  or  in  any  of  the 

French  Colonies.     This  subsidy,  soon  withdrawn, 

was  of  little   use.     The  Seven  Years'  War  and 

the    change    to  British  rule    left    ship- building 

at  Quebec  in  its  embryo  state,  until  the  year 

1787,   when  it  revived ;    though   it  appears    to 

have  followed  the  fluctuations  of  trade,   as  is 

shown  by  the  following  table  extracted  from  the 

registers  of  the  Custom  House  at  Quebec  : 

dumber  and  tonnage  of  Quebec-built  vessels,  from 

1787  to  31st  December,  1875 : 


Yew 

1787. 
1788., 
1789. 
1790. 
1791. 
1792. 

1793- 
1794. 

1795- 
1796. 

1797. 

1798. 

1799. 

1800. 

1801. 

180?. 

1803 

1804. 

1805. 

1806, 

1807, 

1808 

1809 

1810 

1811 


Number  of  Ships 

10 

19 


Tonnasa  Year 

933  1812., 

1,425  I8I3., 

2.363  I8I4.. 

452  I8I5., 

654  I8I6. 

574  1817. 

319  1818. 

909  1819. 

1.364  1820. 
1,297  1821. 
1,528  1822. 
1,138  1823. 
6,188  1824. 
3,769  1825. 

.24 3.404  1826. 

.21 3.370  1827. 

.30 3,168  1828. 

.25 2,624  1829. 

■  15 1.846  1830, 

.18 2,332  1831, 

.15 2,728  1832 

•15 4.133  1833 

.21 3.415  1834 

35 5.533      1835 

■  54 13.691      1836 


Number  of  Ships 


.58. 
.10. 
.12. 
.12. 
.  6. 
.14. 
.19. 
.1". 
.14. 

•13- 
•32. 
.21. 


•34- 

.18. 

•25- 
•39- 
•39- 


ronnage 
6,941 

3.315 
3.906 
3.460 
4.213 

•36 3.590 

3.566 

3.666 
2,084 

2.254 
2,685 

3.706 
10,498 

•83 24,592 

■  84 19.172 


■■i7- 
...25. 
...16. 
...22. 
...20. 

...38. 
....38. 


.61. 
.61. 
•34- 
•25- 
.38. 
.24. 
.29. 


9.475 
9,78-4 
6,087 

4.793 
6,170 

4.895 
5.598 

.35 9.010 

.30 8,012 

•31 io,i55 


\v.  r 


'Mj 


Yur 

Number  of  Sb 

p<     Tann>);a 

1858. 

....51.... 

■    20,518 

1859. 

....41.... 

.    14,468 

i860. 

....55---- 

•    22,585 

1861. 

....51.... 

•    25,546 

ISO' 

....68.... 

•     27,21.: 

1863. 

....88.... 

•    54.735 

1864. 

..105.... 

•    59.333 

1865. 

..113.... 

•    45.701 

1866.. 

•103 

•    3(^'7(>4 

1867.. 

••••45 

.    '20,015 

1868.. 

•••■49 

•    23.254 

i86g.. 

■•••50 

■    25,661 

1870.. 

....26 

•     15.601 

1871.. 

••••32 

•     11,165 

1872.. 

••••57 

.     18,371 

1873.. 

••••56 

.     18,552 

1874.. 

••••58 

.     17.710 

1875- 

•••■8j 

.    21,616 

316 

Year      Number  of  Shipt     Toniugt 

1837 34 10,179 

1838 35 9.358 

1839 46 13.929 

1840 64 26,561 

1841 64 23,122 

1842 57 12,621 

1843 42 12,736 

1844 40 14,214 

1845 46 24,713 

1846 39 19.714 

1847 74 35.740 

1848 55 22,298 

1849 7i 28,160 

1850 74 34.154 

1851 66 41,605 

1852 49 26,405 

1853 89 54.028 

1854 78 46,554 

1855 95 35.802 

1856 go 35.842 

1857 83 38,644     Total  3,873...  1,285,842 

At  the  rate  of  ;f  10  (Halifa.\)a  ton,  this  would  be 
$51,433,680.  iJtitil  1799,  tiie  average  of  a  Que- 
bec-built ship  was  50  tons.  In  fac:  the  ship- 
builders did  not  consider  it  quite  sa/e  to  tempt 
the  perils  of  the  sea  in  a  ship  of  greater  tonnage 
than'  200  tons.  The  first  ship  of  500  tons  was 
built  in  1799.  In  1853.  sliip-building  at  Quebec 
underwent  quite  a  revolution.  Symmetry  of  design 
and  exquisite  lines  took  the  place  of  carrying 
capacity.  The  age  of  clippers  began — sharp, 
handsome,  fleet  vessels.  Several  of  these  on  the 
Atlantic  and  in  the  China  trade  by  their  rapid 
passages  brought  Quebec  into  prominent  notice; 
Seme  of  these  ocean  racers  were  the  Tcataster, 
drafted  by  E.  W.  Sewell;  the  Boomerang,  by  M. 
St.  Jean  ;  the  Arthur  the  Great  and  Shouting  Star, 
byan  ingenious  draftsman  named  William  Power, 
who  had  learned  the  art  in  the  sHi^^-yards  of 
Messrs.  Gilmour  &  Company  at  Quebec.  There 
were  several  other  vessels  equally  remarkable, 
which  brought  fame  to  their  designers,  and  Mr. 
Power  obtained  for  his  models  prize-medals  at 
the  Paris  E:.hibition.  Many  ship-builders  in 
Quebec  hastened  to  build  for  the  United  States 
maikets,  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty,  but  the  abrogation  of  the  arrangement  and 
a  sudden  demand  for  iron  ships,  reduced  ship- 
building there  as  elsewhere  in  British  America 
to  its  lowest  ebb.  Iron  vessels  having  been  found 
objectionable   for    conveying  cargoes   of   sugar, 
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molasses,  etc.,  in  tropical  latitudes,  some  demand, 
however,  sprung  up  for  composite  ships — built  of 
wood  and  iron. 

Writing  in  the  Canadian  Magazine  for  May, 
1895,  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Fry,  ex- President 
of  the  Dominion  Board  of  Trade,  points  out  that, 
in  the  early  days  of  British  rule  in  Queb'jc,  a  500- 
ton  ship  was  considered  a  very  large  one,  and 
that  within  his  own  memory  sliips  of  300  tons 
were  employed  largely  in  the  India  and  China 
trades,  while  the  great  timber  trade  between 
Quebec  and  the  United  Kingdom  was  chiefly 
carried  on  by  brigs  of  from  150  to    250  tons. 


Jean  Talon,  Intendant  of  New  France. 

The  duties  levied  in  Great  Britain  on  Canadian 
timber  were  then  10  shillings  per  load  of  50 
cubic  feet ;  and,  in  order  to  evade  these,  two 
monster  ships  were  built  on  the  Island  of  Orleans 
near  Quebec,  of  solid  logs,  to  be  broken  up  on 
their  arrival  at  port.  One  of  these  never  reached 
its  destination. 

"  There  was  always,"  says  Mr.  Fry,  "  a  pre- 
judice in  England  against  soft-wood  ships,  all 
English-built  ships  being  built  of  white  oak. 
Canadian  ships  from  first  to  last  suffered  from 
this  prejudice.     While  English-built  ships  were 
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clussed  A  I  for  twelve  years,  the  most  that 
•  Lloyd's  Registry  '  would  grant  for  Quebec  ships 
was  a  seven  years'  class,  and  this,  of  coarse, 
regulated  their  market  value.  For  a  time  Quebec 
ship-builders  turned  to  Canadian  oak.  It  was 
very  strong,  but  as  a  rule  it  was  found  to  be 
affected  with  '  dry  rot '  in  about  five  years,  and, 
after  a  time,  it  was  finally  abandoned.  Except 
for  a  few  parts  requiring  great  strength,  such 
as  stem,  stern-post,  keelsons  and  beams,  tamarac 
(or  as  it  is  called  in  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
hackmatac)  was  found  to  be  far  superior  for  the 
purpose,  combining,  as  it  does,  strength  and 
durability.  All  the  best  modern  Canadian  ships 
were  built  of  this  fine  wood.  Red  pine  was 
occasionally  used  for  ceiling  and  planking,  and 
yellow  pine  for  decks.  Canadian  rock  elm  is  a 
magnificent  wood  for  the  bottoms  of  ships,  as  it 
is  always  under  water,  and  Lloyd's  allowed  it  to 
be  used  in  English  ships  of  the  12-year  grade. 
Experience  has  proved  that  ships  built  of  tamarac, 
being  more  buoyant,  were  far  better  suited  for 
heavy  cargoes  than  oak-built  ships.  Some  good 
tamarac  ships  have  been  found  sound  and  tight 
when  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  forty  years  old. 
In  1852  there  were  twenty-five  ship-building 
establishments  at  Quebec,  and  eight  or  ten 
floating  docks. 

In  that  year  a  notable  event  in  the  history  of 
the  art  occurred.  *  Lloyd's  Registry '  sent  out  to 
Quebec  Mr.  Thomas  Menzies,  a  gentleman  of  high 
character  and  great  ability,  to  act  as  special  sur- 
veyor, and  after  his  advent  a  marked  improve- 
ment occurred  in  Quebec  ships.  Upon  payment 
of  a  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  per  ton,  he  specially 
surveyeil  a  ship  from  the  time  her  keel  was  laid 
until  she  was  launched,  and  this  entitled  her  to 
be  marked  in  the  Society's  books  as  'built  under 
special  survey,'  and  this  gave  her  an  enhanced 
value  in  the  market.  The  principal  shipbuilders 
in  1852  were  Allan  Gilmour  &  Co.,  W.  G.  Russell, 
John  I.  Nesbitt,  Thomas  C.  Lee,  G.  H.  Parke,  T. 
H.  Oliver,  E.  E.  Jean,  Pierre  Brunelle,  Edouard 
Trahan,  William  Cotnam,  Baldwin  &  Dinning, 
P.  Labb^,  G.  Lenielin,  J.  &  J.  Samson,  J.  E. 
Gingras,  Pierre  Valin,  and  Hypolite  Dubord. 
The  business,  however,  was  conducted  in  such  a 
way  that  few  of  the  actual  builders  made  any 
money  in  the  long  run.     With  the  exception  of 


Gilmours  and  Russell,  they  had  no  capital,  and 
were  entirely  dependent  on  *  fournisseurs,'  or 
capitalists,  who  advanced  the  necessary  funds, 
charging  heavy  commissions,  which,  in  ordinary 
times  ate  up  all  the  profits,  and  sometimes  left 
the  capitalist  not  only  minus  his  commissions  but 
part  of  his  advances  also. 

The  ordinary  commissions  were  five  per  cent, 
on  advances,  with  seven  per  cent,  per  annum 
interest;  four  per  cent,  on  sale;  two  and  a  half 
per  cent,  for  procuring  freight ;  and  two  and  a 
half  per  cent,  for  collecting  it.  Add  to  these  the 
facts  that  the  ships  often  lay  several  months  in 
Liverpool  for  sale,  and  were  then  sold  on  four  or 
six  months'  credit,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  com- 
missions and  interest  together  often  approached 
twenty  per  cent. — enough  to  ruin  any  business. 
Seeing  this  the  Government  at  last  was  induced 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  giving  tlie  advancer  a  prior  lien 
on  the  ship  as  soon  as  her  keel  was  laid.  Parlia- 
ment passed  it,  but  it  had  no  appreciable  effect 
on  the  commissions  charged.  When  the  writer 
first  arrived  at  Quebec  in  January,  1854,  there 
was  a  boom  in  ship-building.  Gold  had  been 
discovered  in  Australia,  and  a  rush  of  emigrants 
from  Great  Britain  followed,  causing  a  heavy 
demand  for  large,  fast,  clipper  sailing  ships. 
Boston,  U.S.,  St.  John,  N.B.,  and  Quebec  yards 
were  full  of  orders  for  such  ships.  There  were 
no  steamships  running  to  Australia  in  those  days, 
and  there  was  no  Suez  Canal.  Such  ships  as 
were  for  sale  in  Liverpool  were  bought  up  at 
very  high  prices — as  high  as  £iz  sterling  per  ton 
being  paid  for  uncoppered  Quebec-built  ships. 
Everyone  that  could  raise  or  borrow  money 
rushed  into  ship-building.  The  scene  in  the 
Quebec  yards  on  a  fine  winter's  day  was  then  a 
very  animated  one.  The  songs  of  the  French- 
Canadian  ship-wrights  when  raising  frames  or 
carrying  planks,  the  whirr  of  the  saws,  the  blows 
of  the  mallets,  and  the  vim  of  the  men,  all  work- 
ing with  a  will,  were  very  pleasant  to  the  eye  or 
the  ear  ot  the  onlooker. 

Several  of  the  ships  then  building  were  of 
1,800  tons  register.  Some  of  the  builders  wisely 
sold  their  ships  on  the  stocks  at  high  prices. 
One,  the  Ocean  Monarch,  built  by  Baldwin  &  Din- 
ing, was  sold  when  half-finished  at  $53  per  ton, 
and,  as  she  was   of    1,887   tons,    she    realized 
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over  $100,000,  ami  was  said  to  have  left  her 
builders  a  clear  protit  of  $20,000.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  preferred  to  trust  to  the  Liverpool 
market  were  grievously  disappointed.  The  bus- 
iness was  over-done,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
year  a  panic  set  in,  and  Colonial  ships  fell  to 
£j  per  ton.  The  failure,  too,  of  W.  Edward 
Oliver,  of  Liverpool,  a  large  dealer  in  Quebec 
ships,  inflicted  heavy  losses  both  on  builders  and 
advancers.  In  the  summer  of  1854,  Quebec 
had  launched  fifty  large  ships;  the  business  had 
given  employment  to  fully  five  thousand  men» 


Allan  Gilinuur. 

whose  families  represented  nearly  one-half  the 
population  of  the  Ancient  City  and  Levis.  Mr. 
C.  R.  Coker  succeeded  Mr.  Menzies  as  Lloyd's 
surveyor,  and,  as  a  marked  improvement  took 
place  in  the  quality  of  Quebec-built  ships,  the 
Society  gradually  relaxed  some  of  their  arbitrary 
rules,  and  gave  the  ships  a  higher  classification. 
In  the  sixties,  ship-building  revived.and  in  1863 
Quebec  turned  out  no  less  than  sixty  new  ships, 
ranging  from  1,673  to  231  tons.     The  business  of 


advancing  now  chiefly  fell  into  the  hands  of  one 
firm  (Ross  &  Company),  and  they  did  much  to 
assist  the  builders,  for,  instead  of  sacrificing  the 
ships  on  their  arrival  in  Liverpool,  they  fitted 
them  out  and  ran  them  in  the  India,  Australia, 
Manilla  and  California  trades,  and  in  this  way 
several  of  the  builders  made  a  competency,  while 
Ross  &  Company  also  made  large  commissions. 
But  now  two  great  revolutions  in  the  art  of  ship- 
building were  maturing.  English  ship-owners 
realized  that,  though  iron  ships  were  more  costly 
at  first,  in  the  end  they  were  more  economical 
and  profitable  than  wooden  ships.  Lloyd's  gave 
an  iron  ship  a  twenty-year  class,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  if  she  had  escaped  serious  accidents, 
she  was  almost  as  good  as  new,  and  in  the  mean- 
time all  the  repair  she  required  was  an  annual 
ccit  of  paint,  and  perhaps  new  decks.  But 
wooden  ships  constantly  required  repairs,  and 
every  four  years  had  to  be  re-sheathed  with  cop- 
per or  yellow  metal,  and  besides  incurred  the  risk 
of  dry  rot.  Then  came,  in  the  seventies,  the 
compound  engine,  which  so  economized  fuel  that 
steamships  were  enabled  to  compete  successfully 
with  wooden  ships  all  over  the  world. 

Then  the  manufacture  of  steel  had  been  so 
improved  and  cheapened  by  the  Siemens-Martin, 
or  open  hearth  process,  that  in  1877a  ductile  mate- 
rial, far  superior  in  strength  to  iron,  was  used,  and 
after  severe  tests  Lloyd's  agreed  tu  allow  a 
reduction  of  twenty  per  cent,  in  the  sizes  of  scant- 
ling required  for  iron  ships.  The  result  of  this 
was  that  steel  ships  were  not  only  cheaper  than 
iron,  but  carried  more  dead  weight  as  cargo.  In 
1879  the  Allans  built  the  Buenos  Ayrean  entirely 
of  steel,  and  the  Cunards  followed  with  the  great 
Servia.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  ships  built  in  Great 
Britain  were  at  once  constructed  of  steel.  To-day 
ninety-seven  per  cent,  are  built  of  that  material. 

Early  Statistics  of  Canadian  Vessels.    The 

following  statement  shows  the  position  of  the 
Canadian  lake  marine  in  the  years  1850-61. 
The  decrease  after  1857  was  due  to  the  rivalry 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  with  the  water 
route.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels 
built  in  Canada  during  these  years  are  given 
in  the  table  (as  published  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Keefer 
in  1864)  which  follows,  and  distinguishes  those  at 
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Quebec  and  Gasp^,  which  werechieHy  sea-going, 
from  those  at  inland  ports. 

Sailing  Vessels 


Year 

QOBBRC  AN1>  GASPR 

Inland  Ports 

No 

Tonnage 

No 

Tonnage 

1850 

65 

31,204 

II 

876 

1851 

65 

41.505 

12 

1,144 

1852 

48 

28,003 

14 

1.403 

1853 

80 

51.124 

56 

7,272 

1854 

72 

46,993 

32 

4.829 

1855 

73 

32,001 

40 

7.702 

1856 

80 

36.765 

46 

4,819 

1857 

65 

38.592" 

45 

5.788 

1858 

50 

20,326 

35 

4.234 

1859 

43 

14.997 

20 

1.579 

i860 

55 

22,426 

14 

1,102 

1861 

53 

26,737 
IsTEAMERS 

52 

5.295 

\7___ 

QUEBKC 

Inland  Ports 

Year 

No 

Tonnage 

No 

Tonnage 

1850 

8 

839 

3 

1851 

3 

150 

I 

300 

1852 

4 

572 

5 

i.i39i 

1853 

... 

.... 

/y 

674 

1854 

8 

518 

8 

I.715 

1855 

6 

933 

18 

2,335 

1856 

8 

485 

14 

3.270 

1857 

3 

U5 

13 

2.383 

1858 

8 

697 

9 

1,980 

1859 

3 

285 

3 

175 

i860 

3 

354 

2 

III 

1861 

2 

223 

9 

932 

Pioneep  Conditions  of  Navigation.  The  early 
history  of  navigation  in  a  country  so  full  of  great 
water  stretches  as  British  America  is  necessarily 
an  important  and  interesting  study.  Mr.  T.  C. 
Keefer,  c.m.g.,  seems  to  have  gone  into  the  evolu* 
tion  of  the  matter  very  closely  at  one  time,  and 
the  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  sketch 
written  and  published  in  1864 — "  Eighty  Years' 
Progress  of  British  North  America  "  :  "  During 
the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  before  the 
State  of  New  York  had  availed  herself  of  that  re- 
markable pass  through  the  Alleghany  range, 
which  is  afforded  by  the  Hudson  River  and  had 
tapped  Lakes  Champlain,  Ontario,  and  Erie  by 
means  of  her  grand  canals,  exports  from  Northern 
Vermont  and   New  York,  via  Lake  Champlain 


(or  Corlaers  Lake,  as  the  Dutch  named  it),  as  well 
as  from   those  tributaries  of  the  St.    Lawrence 
which   take  their   rise  in  the    '  Empire   State,' 
sought  an  outlet  at  Quebec  and  Montreal.     Pre- 
vious to  the  year  1822,  American  lumber,  grain, 
etc.,  were  admitted  into  Canada  duty  free,  and 
exported,  with  all  the  privileges  afforded  to  Cana- 
dian products,  to  the  British  West  Indian  Col- 
onies.    While  New  York  was  pressing  forward 
her  canals  (commenced  in  1817  and  completed  in 
1824)  the  Imperial  authorities,  in  1822,  prepared 
the  way  for  the  complete  diversion  of  American 
exports  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  those  canals, 
by  imposing  a  duty  upon  such  exports  to  Canada. 
Sir  J.  B.  Robinson,  in  1822,  as  the  Agent  of 
Upper  Canada  in  London,  very  properly  suggested 
that  the  propriety  or  otherwise  of  such  a  duty 
might  safely  be  left  to  the  Canadians ;  but  the 
defence  of  the  measure  was  that,  as  Canadian 
products  were  admitted  into  the  British  West 
India    Colonies  free    of  duty    while    American 
were  taxed,  the  free  admission  of  the  latter  inta 
Canada  would  be  a  discrimination  in  favour  of 
British  bottoms  via  the   St.    Lawrence,  against 
American  bottoms  fta  the  Mississippi,  of  which  the 
Americans  would  complain  as  an  evasion   *  of  the 
relaxation  professed  to  be  made  in  the  Navigation 
Laws  for  the  benefit  of  a  reciprocal  commerce.' 
This   blunder  was,    however,    acknowledged,    in 
1831,  by  the  re-admission  of  American  exports,  as 
before,  free  of  duty.     Long  before  the  commence- 
ment of  any  regular  system  of  improvement  small 
locks  for  batteaux  had   been  constructed   by  the 
French  at  the  Cascades,  the    Coteau,   and  the 
Longue  Sault  rapids.     In  1804,  these  were  recon- 
structed of  larger  size  and  in  improved  positions 
by    the    Royal    Engineers,    as    military   works. 
While  furs  were  the  only  exports  the  batteau  was 
suited  to  the  trade  in  both  directions,  but  when 
agricultural  export   commenced    grain   was   first 
sent  down   (before    1800)   on    the   rafts,  and   in 
scows  or  '  arks,'  which  were  broken  up  and  sold 
as  lumber  in  Montreal.      Some  slight  improve- 
ments were  made  by  Lower  Canada  in  1805  and 
1806  in  the  boat  channel  of  the  rapids.      Merchan- 
dize was  at  that  time  carted  to   Lachine,  from 
whence  the  batteaux  and  Durham  boats  took  their 
departure  (in  'brigades'  of  five  or   more  boats, 
that  their  united  crews  might  aid  each  other  at 
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the  rapids),  and  sailed  through  Lake  St.  Louis. 
At  the  Cascades,  three-fourths  of  the  cargo  was 
discharged  and  carted  to  the  head  of  the  Cedars 
— the  boat  with  the  remaining  fourth  being  locked 
past  the  Cascades,  dragged  up  the  'Split  Rock' 
and  Cedars,  and  re-loaded — passing  the  Coteau 
by  a  lock  into  Lake  St.  Francis.  Above  Corn- 
wall there  were  two  locks  in  Longue  Sault,  one 
of  which  was  a  private  speculation ;  and  between 
Mille  Roches  and  the  head  of  the  Longue  Sault, 
as  between  the  Cascades  and  the  Cedars,  lighter- 
age was  necessary,  three-fourths  of  the  cargo 
being  discharged  and  hauled  overland.  From 
Prcscott  the  boats  sailed  up  to  Kingston,  or  (after 
1818)  were  towed  by  steamer.  The  average  time 
required  for  the  voyage  was  twelve  days,  and  the 
actual  expenses  of  a  Durham  boat  with  an  aver- 
age cargo  of  eight  tons,  from  Lachine  to  Kingston, 
were  as  follows : 

Tolls  at  the  Cascades  and  Coteau £2  10 

Towing  at  different  rapids 5  10 

Land  carriage  of  6  tons  from  Cascades  to 

the  Cedars 3  00 

Land  carriage  of  6  tons  from  Mille  Roches  3  00 
Towing  by  steamboat  from    Prescott  to 

Kingston    3  15 

Wages,  etc.,  6  men,  12  days,  at  3s.  6d.  per 

day 12  12 


Total  (Halifax  Currency  $121.40) £30  07 

Salt,  which  was  taken  at  the  lowest  rates,  was 
charged  3s.  gd.  per  cwt.  in  1825,  from  Lachine 
to  Kingston  ;  the  average  rate  of  merchandize 
being  4s.  6d.  per  cwt.  or  eighteen  dollars  per 
ton.  The  number  of  boats  which  paid  toll  at  the 
Coteau  locks  were  : 

Year                                       Durham  boats                           Batleaux 
1818 315  679 

i8ig 339  573 

1820 561  430 

1821 342  634 

1824 268  596 

An  addition  of  about  twelve  per  cent,  should 
be  made  to  the  above  because  one  boat  out  of 
eifjht  or  nine  sailed  up  the  rapids,  and  did  not 
pay  toll.  Of  the  Durham  boats  about  one-half 
were  American.  For  downward  cargo  a  Durham 
boat  had  a  capacity  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 


barrels  of  flour,  and  a  hatteau  thirty  to  forty  ;  but 
in  their  latter  days  these  were  made  nearly  as 
large  as  the  former.  Upward,  the  former  aver- 
aged eight  tons,  and  the  latter  four  to  five.  The 
transportation  of  1824  was  diminished  by  a  failure 
of  the  harvest  in  1823,  as  well  as  by  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Imperial  Trade  Act  of  1822.  The 
average  passage  of  a  boat  from  Kingston  to 
Lachine  was  four  days,  and  the  expense  as  fol- 
lows : 

Six  tnen,  four  days,  at  3s.  6d  £4     4  o 

Pilotage  at  the  rapids i   176 

Total  £^    ^  (> 

The  downward  trade  in  1818  to  1825  averaged 
about  150,000  to  175,000  barrels  per  annum,  say 
15,000  tons ;  and  the  upward  trade  about  5,000 
tons,  or  about  one  to  three.  In  1832,  the  trade 
had  increased  so  as  to  give  six  to  eight  hundred 
Durham  boats  and  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred 
batteaux  passing  the  locks,  the  down  trade  being 
66,000  tons,  and  the  up  trade  21,000  tons — the 
proportions  of  about  three  to  one  still  holding 
good.  As  the  trade  increased,  passenger  steam- 
boats were  placed  on  Lakes  St.  Francis  and  St. 
Louis,  and  four-horse  coaches  upon  the  portage 
roads.  Improvements  in  the  steamboats,  in  1833, 
enabled  them  to  overcome  the  smaller  rapids 
between  the  Longue  Sault  and  Prescott ;  and 
from  that  date  they  descended  as  far  as  Dickin- 
son's Landing.  The  agitation  of  the  Erie  and 
Champlain  Canals  (in  N.Y.)  early  drew  the 
attention  of  the  Canadians  to  the  competition 
with  which  they  were  threatened.  It  was  a 
renewal  of  that  strife  for  the  commerce  of  civiliza- 
tion, which  had  existed  for  the  fur  trade  between 
the  English  Colonies  on  the  Atlantic  and  the 
French  at  Montreal  and  Quebec,  before  the 
conquest.  A  short  portage  divided  Fort  Stanwix, 
on  the  Mohawk  (a  principal  branch  of  the 
Hudson),  from  Wood  Creek,  which  flowed 
into  Oneida  Lake,  and  thence  by  the  Onondaga 
River  into  Lake  Ontario,  at  Oswego,  which 
latter  place  was  the  scene  of  more  than  one 
conflict  between  French  and  English  and  their 
savage  allies,  over  one  hundred  years  ago. 

In  1817,  the  same  year  in  which  the  Canal  Bill 
passed  at  Albany,  (N.Y.)  and  a  month  earlier, 
the   Government    of   Upper   Canada   advertised 
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for  tenders  for  the  improvetnent  of  the  navigation 
between  Lachine  and  Kingston  by  the  course 
of  the  River  Rideau.  The  project  of  connecting 
Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  by  the  Welland  Canal 
first  appears  in  print,  Novetnber  2gth,  1817, 
in  a  paper  prepared  by  William  Hamilton  Merritt 
for  Robert  Gourlay.  In  1818  a  Company  was 
incorporated  to  construct  the  Lachine  Canal, 
a  project  which  had  been  mooted  as  early  as 
1795  ;  and  another,  in  iSig,  for  the  construction 
of  the  Canal  at  Chambly.  Thus,  movements 
were  on  foot  in  the  centre  and  at  the  two  extremes 
to  compass  the  objects  aimed  at  by  the  State 
of  New  York  before  the  completion  of  her 
canals  had  demonstrated  their  success;  but 
from  various  causes,  at  the  head  of  which, 
no  doubt,  the  separation  of  the  Provinces  stood 
first,  no  actual  commencement  was  made  except 
with  the  Lachine  Canal  upon  the  Island  of 
Montreal,  and  the  Grenville  Canal  (by  the 
Imperial  Government)  on  the  Ottawa,  until 
long  after  the  completion  of  the  Erie  and 
Champlain  Canals." 

Early  History  of  Inland  Navigation.     The 

pioneer  methods  of  travelling  or  transporting 
products  are  not  easy  to  comprehend  in  days  of 
steam  and  electricity.  But  like  the  primeval 
forest,  or  the  aborigines,  they  form  most  interest- 
ing subjects  of  study.  Mr.  J.  M.  Trout,  Manager 
of  the  Monetary  Times,  of  Toronto,  published  in 
1871  a  most  valuable  little  book  upon  Canadian 
railways,  in  the  course  of  which  he  dealt  with  the 
methods  preceding  our  days  of  swift  transporta- 
tion. From  this  work  the  following  extracts  are 
taken : 

"  The  cost  of  carriage,  by  every  mode  of  con- 
veyance then  in  use  (1800)  in  the  country,  was 
t  .lormous.  A  bushel  of  Indian  corn  cost,  by  the 
time  it  reached  Grand  Portage,  about  thirty  miles 
above  Fort  William,  twenty  shillings  sterling; 
and  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  tells  us  it  was  the 
cheapest  article  of  provision  the  North-West 
Company  Could  feed  its  men  with  in  the  first  year 
of  this  century.  For  the  same  sum  ten  bushels 
of  corn  can  now  be  purchased  in  England,  after 
having  been  carried  a  thousand  miles  in  the  inte- 
rior of  America,  and  across  the  Atlantic.  But  the 
North-West  Company  obtained  the  carriage  of 


its  stores  very  cheap,  compared  with  what  others 
paid.  The  cost  of  carrying  goods  between  Mon- 
treal and  Kingston,  before  the  Rideau  or  St. 
Lawrence  canals  were  built,  seems  to  this  genera- 
tion incredible,  and  is  worthy  of  belief  only 
because  it  is  stated  on  unimpeachable  authority. 
Sir  J.  Murray  stated,  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  September  6,  1828,  that,  on  a  former 
occasion,  the  carriage  of  a  twenty-four-pound 
cannon  cost  between  ;fi5o  and  3^200  sterling; 
that  of  a  seventy-six-cwt.  anchor  £6y6. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Talbot     settlement, 
about  1817 — so  called  from  a  large  district  of 
country  in  Western  Canada  having  been  granted 
to  Colonel  Talbot  to  place  settlers  upon — we  have 
the  authority  of  Mr.    Edward  Ermatinger,  the 
biographer  of   that  eccentric    pioneer,    for  the 
statement  that  eighteen  bushels  of  wheat  were 
required  to  pay  for  a  barrel  of  salt,  and  that  one 
bushel  of  wheat  would  no  more  than  buy  a  yard 
of  cotton.     From  the  difficulty  of  getting  seed 
grain  over  the  wretched  roads  of  this  country, 
the  struggling  pioneer  sometimes  had  to  pay  as 
high  as  two  dollars  a  bushel  for  wheat  which 
sold  in  other  parts  of  the  Province,  where  com- 
munications were  better,  for  about  three  shillings 
and  three  pence  a  bushel ;  and  other  things  neces- 
sary to  his  comfort  and  subsistence  were  propor- 
tionately dear.     The  enormous  rates  of  Atlantic 
freights  in  those  early  days  show  the  immense 
improvements  that  have  since  taken   place   in 
ocean  navigation.     Mr.  David  Anderson,  who,  in 
1814,  published  a  book  to  prove  the  importance 
of  the  British  American  Colonies  to  England, 
estimated  the  freight  of  a  quantity  of  wheat  suf- 
ficient to  make  a  barrel  of  flour,  from  Canada  to 
England,  at  a  pound  sterling,  or  nearly  five  dol- 
lars.    He  was  obliged  to  make  an  estin.ate,  when 
dealing  with  a  barrel  of  flour,  because  '  bread- 
stuffs '    were  then  shipped  to  England  only  in 
their  unground  state  ;  and,  if  his  figures  be  reli- 
able, Atlantic  freights  on  this  form  of  '  the  staff 
of  life,'  were  seven  times  as  high  as  at  present. 
»We  suspect,  however,  that  his  estimate  was  too 
high. 

Between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  on  Lake 
Ontario,  an  improved  kind  of  craft  was  used  long 
before  the  same  thing  was  possible  between  Mon- 
treal and  Kingston.    In  1795,  three  small  merchant 
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vessels  ow  ~';d  at  Kingston  used  to  make  eleven 
voyages  i  -  to  the  portage  at  yiieenston  ;  they 
fonneil  tl  dgc  between  Kingston  and  ^ueens< 

ton ;  and  icng  after,  so  Httle  was  foreseen  of  the 
future  tracks  of  commerce,  it  was  thought  that 
the  latter  place  would  always  continue  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  trade  of  the  country.  These 
vessels  were,  probably,  from  fifty  to  two  hundred 
tons  burtiien,  as  Weld  tells  us  there  were  merchant 
vessels  of  that  class  on  the  lake  at  that  date. 
Canoes  and  batteattx  were  also  much  used  ;  all  the 
coasters  on  the  American  side  being  of  the  latter 
class.  Nearly  all  the  British  commerce  of  the 
lake  was  between  Kingston  and  Queenston.  The 
vessels  seldom  called  at  any  other  point.  The 
number  of  vessels  must  have  been  small ;  for,  if 
we  may  trust  a  statement  published  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  time,  there  were,  in  1812,  seventeen 
years  after,  on  the  Canadian  side  of  Lake  Onta- 
rio, only  three  vessels  of  over  forty  tons  each.  In 
1826,  in  spite  of  the  war  that  had  intervened,  the 
number  of  vessels  of  that  size  had  increased  to 
between  thirty  and  forty,  and  some  reached  nearly, 
or  quite,  one  hundred  tons. 

In  1795  the  fare  between  Kingston  and  Niagara 
was  ten  dollars,  first-class,  and  half  that  sum 
second  class.  The  freight  on  goods  between 
Kingston  and  Queenston  was  about  nine  dollars 
a  ton  (thirty-six  shillings  sterling),  nearly  as 
much  as  would  have  been  paid  for  carrying 
them  across  the  Atlantic  before  the  war  then  rag- 
ing in  Europe  broke  out.  But  ships  were  costly 
to  construct,  and  wore  out  rapidly  ;  sailors  had  to 
be  brought  up  from  the  ocean,  uiid  retained  on 
pay  during  the  five  or  six  winter  months  when  the 
harbours  were  frozen  up.  Ship  carpenters,  brought 
from  the  States,  worked  in  summer  and  returned 
home  in  winter.  Added  to  this  rate  of  freight 
was  the  previous  carriage,  sometimes  of  over  two 
thousand  miles  inland,  before  they  were  put  on 
board  at  Queenston  portage.  Over  this  portage 
sixty  wagons  would  sometimes  pass  in  a  day. 
The  upper  landing  place  was  on  Chippewa  Creek. 
Merchandize  took  this  route  westward  by  Detroit 
to  Michilmackinac,  and  beyond.  This  portage 
trade  gave  the  same  importance  to  Queenston 
that  Lachine  received  from  a  similar  kind  of 
traffic. 

The  first  steamboat  that  ran  between  Quebec 


and  Montreal  appears  to  have  been  built  in  181 1, 
by  Mr.  John  Molson,  well-known  as  the  father  of 
steamboat  enterprise  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  We 
find  by  the  Journals  of  Lower  Canada  that  a  Bill 
was  brought  in,  in  that  year,  to  grant  him  the 
exclusive  right  of  navigating  with  one  or  more 
steamboats  that  part  of  the  river  ;  but,  though  it 
passed  through  Committee,  it  did  not  become 
law.  Next  year  it  was  again  introduced  on 
petition.  The  petition  sets  forth  that  Mr.  Molson 
had  already  built  a  steamboat,  at  great  expense, 
which  would  afford  the  means,  at  a  small  cost  to 
the  public,  of  a  speedy  and  convenient  passage 
between  the  two  cities;  the  only  means  of  mak- 
ing it  then  in  use  being  "  fatiguing  from  the 
nature  of  the  vehicle,  and  inconvenient  both  for 
lodging  and  nourishment."  The  petition  did  not 
mention  the  number  of  years  during  which  this 
exclusive  privilege  was  desired.  The  Legislative 
Council  passed  the  Bill,  and  inserted  the  term  of 
fourteen  years;  but  when  it  came  before  the 
Assembly,  in  Committee,  the  House  was  counted 
out  for  want  of  a  quorum,  only  thirteen  members 
being  present.  Nevertheless,  steamboat  com- 
munication was  established  on  that  part  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  through  the  enterprise  qf  Mr.  Mol- 
son. It  lessened  the  cost,  shortened  the  time» 
and  banished  many  of  the  discomforts  of  travel- 
ling between  the  two  chief  cities  of  Lower 
Canada. 

Twelve  years  later  there  were  no  less  than 
seven  steamboats  plying  between  Quebec  and 
Montreal.  Five  of  them  appeared  in  Edward 
Allen  Talbot's  eyes  nearly  as  long  each  as  a 
forty-gun  friga*?.  The  double  row  of  sleeping 
berths,  on  each  side  of  the  cabin,  were  thought 
to  be  surpassing  luxuries,  where  state-rooms 
were  unkn3wn;  though  they  would  now  fail 
to  command  any  but  second-class  passengers. 
And  the  charge,  £3  sterling,  over  fourteen  dollars 
and  a  half  from  Quebec  to  Montreal,  and  ten 
shillings  less  the  other  way,  would  now  take 
a  passenger  all  the  way  from  Hamilton  to  the 
Saguenay  by  steamboat  and  from  Sarnia  to 
Portland  (U.S.A.)  by  rail.  But  the  rates  of  pas- 
sage were  soon  reduced  by  the  natural  operation 
of  competition  to  a  moderate  figure.  By  the 
year  1829  deck  passage  on  these  steamers  could 
be  had  for  a  dollar  and  a  half;  and  a  passage 
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could  be  had,  on  siicli  conveyiincu  as  tliun  existed, 
from  Montreal  to  KinKstDii,  for  five  dollars  more. 
Upper  Canada  was  only  a  liltle  later  in  availing 
itself  of  the  facilities  of  steamboat  navigation. 
The  Frontcnac,  the  first  Lake  Ontario  steamer, 
was  not  built  until  iSi6.  She  oust  £15,000, 
which  is  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  any  other 
boat  on  that  lake  cost  for  the  next  decade,  as  the 
following  figures,  which  represent  the  commercial 
steam  marine  of  Lake  Ontario  in  1826,  show  : 

Names  of  Steamert  Coat 

Frontcnac £1 5,000 

Queenston  (estimated) 5,000 

Niagara 6,000 

Charlotte .?>5oo 

Toronto 2,500 

Canada 5,000 

Dalhousie 2,500 

Total 3CJ9'5oo 

The  Frontenac,  Howison  tells  us,  was  the 
largest  steamboat  in  Canada;  her  deck  being 
172  feet  long  and  thirty -two  feet  wide;  seven 
hundred  and  forty  tons  burthen  ;  and  draw- 
ing eight  feet  of  water.  The  time  has  long 
since  passed  when  anyone  would  think  of  using, 
on  these  waters,  so  small  a  steamer  for  passenger 
traffic.  But  the  size  of  Canadian  steamers  soon 
underwent  an  increase.  In  1829,  the  Lady  Sher- 
lock, which  ran  between  Quebec  and  Montreal, 
was  one  hundred  and  forty-five  feet  long,  and  the 
Chambly  was  only  three  feet  shorter.  Before  the 
Lachine  Canal  was  built  small  steamers  managed 
to  stem  the  Lachine  Rapids,  which  they  over- 
came by  going  obliquely  against  the  current  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  side  eddies.  It  is  curious 
to  note  that  at  a  distance  of  about  five  years.  Upper 
Canada  followed  Lower  Canada  in  the  inaugura- 
tion of  steamboat  enterprise  ;  and  that  she 
counted  seven  steamboats  on  Lake  Ontario  two 
years  after  Lower  Canada  had  placed  that  number 
between  Quebec  and  Montreal.  The  fare  charged 
by  the  first  Upper  Canada  steamboat  was  twelve 
dollars  from  Prescott  to  Toronto,  and  half  as 
much  again  to  Toronto." 

Open  Ports  and  Navigfable  Waters  of  Canada. 

According  to  an  official  document  published  in 
i88g,  by  Mr.  G.  F.  liaillarge,  Deputy  Minister  of 


Public  Works,  the  Ports  in  Canada  which  are  open 
to  navigation  all  the  year  round  are  as  follows  : 

Dipth  ofwiiltr 
NaniB  of  I'ort  Counly  Provinca  nviilabl*  itt 

low  wBttr 

Annaiiulis  Anna|)<>li<i  Nnva  Scotia  151030 

Arichat  Richmund,  C.  K.  do  401075 

BnrrinKtun  .Shelburne  do  13  to  20 

Digby  Digby  do  18 

Halifax  Halifax  do  201030 

Liverpool  (^)ueen'9  do  8 

Lockport  .Shelburne  do  7 

Loulsbour^  Cape  Hreton  do  30  to  70 

Lunenbur^h  Lunenburgh  do  I  a 

I'arriboro'  Cumberland  do  

Shelburne  Shelburne  do  40  to  60 

Yarmouth  Yarmouth  do  13 

Si.  Andrew's  Charlotte  New  Brunswick  14 

St.  John  St.  John  do  24 

St.  Stephen  Charlotte  do  6 

Tadouisac  Saguenay  Quebec  30  to  50 

Morpeth  Kent  Ontario  9 

Windsor  Essex  do 

According  to  the  same  authority  the  navigable 
waters  in  Manitoba  and  the  North-West  Territo- 
tories,  between  Winnipeg  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie  River,  north-westward  ;  and  between 
Winnipeg  and  Fort  McLeod,  south-westward; 
are  as  follows : 

Namks  ok  Rivp.ks  and  Lakes        Length        Width  Dei-tm 

Milai.  Milea.  Feel. 

Lake  Winni|)cg  nlH>ut  40  miles 

north  of  Winni|M:g 260  5  to  65  42  to  90 

Lakes   Manitola  anil  Winnipe- 

gosis 252  3  '"  '  S   

Feel. 

Red    River    (within    Manitoba) 

during   ordinary   seasons    is 

navigable    up    to    head    at 

Goose    Rapids,    220    miles 

above  Winnipeg  on  a  drect 

line ICO  900  8  to  2^'^ 

Assinilmine   River 350  1 50  3  to  4 

Souria  River  (probable) 120  100  2  to  3^ 

(^u'Appelle  River  and  Lake'....       200      70  to  100  2  to  4;^ 

Long  Lake,  Assiniboine 40       

Main  Saskiitchewan  to  the  Forks       332  80Q  to  1000         2,'^  to  3'^ 
North   Saskatchewan,    Forks  to 

Kdinonton 4^*1     Sao  to  1000      2}4  I"  Hi 

South   Saskatchewan    from    the 

Forks 700    750  to  2000  s  to  8 

Great  Slave  Lake 300         10  to  60  390 

Mackenzie  River.from  Fort  I'rov- 

idence  to  Polar  Sea 1,009         ,'4^  lo  I'i         81012 

Draft. 
Athabasca  River  from  the  Land- 
ing to    Grand   Rapid",    83 

miles  in  length 168  800       2,'i  to  3'i 

Athabasca  River  from  F'ort  Mc- 
Murray  to  Fort  Chippe- 
wayan.  Lake  .\th,ibisca... ,        194  800  7108 


1^^ 

it  ' 


3»4 
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Namii  or  KiviM  and  I.akk* 


m 
m 


1  Hi''i 


IK',  )fi 


f 


I.KNiirH 
MiIm 
1(X1 


Alhahaicn  Lnkc 

I'lirt  ChipiK-wayontu  Kurt  Sin  ili 

J'vrlaxt lOi 

I'caic  KKiT  (tritmtiiry) 700 

I'ort  Siii.lh  /'o)liii;e\i>  Fort  Ki's.>- 
liition,  oiiioiitli  kidoofliriMl 
Slave  Lake pw 

Kdit  KvHiilvition,  liCriKi  (Ireiit 
Sliiku  Ijike  til  I'ort  I'mvi- 
(Icncu 167 


Wiiirii 
MiU. 

5  >"  .t'> 


DuAfT 

KmI 

7  loS 

7    |M« 

7108 


7  In  8 
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The  North  Saskatchewan  is  stated  to  be  navi- 
Rable  for  boats  or  barges  from  Mountain  House 
to  Kdnionton,  150  miles,  ami  from  Kdmonton  by 
steamboats  for  about  two  nionthsdown  to  Carlton 
flouse,  about  midway  to  Lake  Winnipeg.  Navi- 
{jation  is  interrupted  at  fifty  miles  below  Carlton 
House,  and  also  below  Cedar  Lake  (Lake  Hour- 
bon),  towards  Lake  Winnipeg,  for  some  miles  at 
each  place.  The  draught  of  water  is  generally 
2^  to  T,\  feet,  but  in  very  low  stages  of  the  water 
it  is  scarcely  more  than  eighteen  inches. 

Survey  of  Canadian  Tides  and  Currents.  This 
Survey  is  included  in  the  Technical  Hranch  of  the 
Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  with  Mr. 
W.  P.  Anderson,  Chief  Engineer,  at  its  head. 
The  Tidal  Survey  itself  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  W. 
Hell  Dawson,  C.K.,  F.K.s.c,  and  it  has  now  (1898) 
been  in  progress  for  three  years.  It  includes  the 
investigation  of  the  tides  themselves,  and  also  an 
examination  of  the  currents  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  other  waters  traversed  by  our  ship- 
ping. There  are  seven  self-recording  lide  gauges 
in  continuous  operation  at  the  principal  stations. 
These  are  St.  John,  N.B.,  Halifax,  St.  Paul  Island 
(between  Cape  Breton  and  Newfoundland),  the 
Strt  it  of  Belle  Isle,  south-west  point  of  Anti- 
costi.  Father  Point,  and  Quebec.  The  location 
of  these  principal  gauges  has  been  carefully 
chosen  with  a  view  to  determining  from  them 
tidal  differences  for  intermediate  localities.  The 
difficulties  in  the  work  are  unusually  great,  as  the 
Canadian  tides  on  these  eastern  coasts  vary  all 
the  way  from  the  highest  in  the  world  to  tides 
which  are  so  slight  that  their  progress  is  difficult 
to  trace.  Also,  to  obtain  a  continuous  record  in 
our  climate  the  gauges  have  to  be  specially  de- 
signed with  a  view  to  heating  them  in  winter,  to 
prevent  them  from  freezing  up. 


I'rom  the  reconls  already  obtain«;d.  Tidal 
Tables  have  been  prepared  for  Quebec,  Halifax 
and  St.  John,  N.B.,  accompanied  by  tidal  differ- 
ences for  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence  and  for  the  At- 
lantic coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  These  are  furnished, 
without  charge,  to  the  leai  iig  British  and  Cana- 
dian Almanacs  for  publication  ;  and  this  is  the 
first  time  that  reliable  tide  tables  have  been  avail- 
able for  any  of  our  Canadian  ports.  The  tables 
also  give  the  heights  of  the  tide  ns  well  as  the 
time  of  high  and  low  water;  which  is  important 
for  vessels  entering  the  dry  docks  at  Halifax  and 
Quebec,  and  also  with  reference  to  the  depth  of 
water  in  the  St.  Lawrence  ship  channel.  The 
tidal  differences  for  the  St.  Lawrence  include  the 
whole  of  the  tidal  portion  of  the  River,  a  distance 
of  460  miles,  from  Three  Rivers  to  Gaspti. 
These  differences  are  deduced  from  the  records 
of  the  gauges  at  Father  Point  and  Anticosti,  com- 
pared with  the  Admiralty  establishments,  and 
from  other  available  information.  They  enable 
the  tide  to  be  found  from  the  Quebec  tables  for 
other  places  in  this  region ;  which  is  of  special 
value  on  account  of  the  strong  tidal  currents 
in  the  St.  Lawrence.  During  the  summer  season 
of  1896  additional  tidal  observations  were  taken 
on  the  Gulf  coasts  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia  and  aroimd  Prince  Edward  Island,  by 
means  of  temporary  self-recording  gauges.  In 
this  region  all  the  more  important  Canadian  har- 
bours within  the  Gulf  are  situated.  It  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  tide  in  this  part  of  the  Gulf  can- 
not be  obtained  from  harbours  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  by  means  of  constant  differences;  and  also 
that  there  is  much  irregularity  at  some  of  the 
principal  harbours  in  that  region,  notably  at 
Pictou  and  Charlottetown.  The  attempts  which 
some  Almanacs  have  made  to  give  these  tides  are 
therefore  so  far  wrong  as  to  be  of  little  value. 

After  a  large  number  of  comparisons  with  the 
principal  stations,  it  was  found  that  the  tides  on 
the  south-western  side  of  the  Gulf  could  best  be 
referred  to  St.  Paul  Island ;  and  the  tides  in  the 
Northumberland  Strait,  to  Pictou.  From  the 
data  thus  obtained.  Tide  Tables  are  now  prepared 
for  Charlottetown,  Pictou,  and  St.  Paul  Island  ; 
with  differences  for  other  ports  in  this  region. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  reliable  tide  tables  for 
ports  within  the  Gulf  have  been  made  available. 
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with  the  exception  of  Quebec  itself.     An  invcnti- 
gation  of  the  ctirruntA,  which   furnis  the  uthcr 
branch  of  the  Siirv(7,  has  been  carried  on  during 
the  three  seasons  of  1894,  1895 nnd  1896.     In  the 
first   season    (1894)    the    two  entrances  to    the 
Gulf  were  examined,  ut   Hellu    Islo  and  Cabot 
Strait  between  Cape  Breton  and  Newfoundland, 
and    the    general   relation  of   the    Gulf  to  the 
Ocean,  as  rc^^ards  tide  and  current,  was  ascer- 
tained.    In  i8y5,  the  entrance  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence   between  the  Gas|)6  coast  and  Anticosti 
was  exatnined,  and  the  (general  set  of  the  current 
was  traced  across  the  south-western  side  of  the 
Gulf  to  Cape   Breton.     This  pa»t    of  the  Gulf 
is  traversed  by  steamship  routes  of  increasing 
ifnportance.     In  the  season  of  1896,  the  north- 
eastern arm  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  extend- 
ing from  Anticosti  Island  to  the  Strait  of  Uelle 
Isle,  was  examined.   This  arm  of  the  Gulf  has  an 
area  as  lar^c  as  the  En^^lish  Channel,  and  through 
it  there  passes  the  important  trans-Atlantic  steam- 
ship route,  by  way  of  Belle  Isle,  which  is  taken 
by  the    bulk    of  our  Atlantic  traffic  during  the 
summer  season. 

For  the  work  each  season  the  S.S.  Lansdowne 
of  the  Marine  Department  was  placed  at  Mr. 
Dawson's  disposal  for  three  months.  The  method 
adopted  was  to  anchor  the  vessel  at  carefully 
selected  positions  in  the  region  under  examin- 
ation, and  thus  to  ascertain  definitely  the  set  of 
the  surface  current  and  the  chnructer  of  the 
under-current.  Temperatures  and  densities  of 
the  water  were  also  taken  ;  the  tidal  data  re- 
quired for  comparison  with  the  current  were 
furnished  by  the  tidal  stations  in  continuous 
operation  ;  and  the  effect  of  the  wind  on  the  cur- 
rent could  be  estimated  from  the  meteorological 
observations  taken  on  board  the  vessel.  A  gen- 
eral examination  of  the  currents  in  the  Gulf  of 
St-  Lawrence  has  thus  been  made  by  the  Survey 
in  the  three  seasons  referred  to,  with  special 
reference  to  the  leading  steamship  routes  which 
pass  through  it  in  various  directions.  The  cur- 
rents met  with  in  the  open  Gulf  have  been  exam- 
ined and  their  direction  traced,  and  much  infor- 
mation has  been  collected  from  seamen  and 
fishermen  as  to  the  currents.  The  nature  of  the 
general  circulation  in  the  Gulf  in  relation  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  and  to  the  Ocean,  has  also 


been  ascertained.  There  are  several  other  regions, 
however,  "which  still  rc(iuire  examination.  An- 
other important  result  of  the  tidal  observations  is 
the  determination  of  low  water  datum  phmes 
and  mean  sea  level,  at  our  principal  tidal  har- 
bours ;  which  is  necessary  for  the  construction  of 
city  works  and  harbour  improvements.  Thu 
results  obtained  by  the  Survey  are  issued  U4 
Reports  of  Progress  or  as  Notices  to  Mariners, 
when  nwcessary,  in  addition  to  the  Tide  Tables 
which  are  communicated  to  the  Almanacs.  Thu 
Reports  of  Progress  are  circulated  freely  amongst 
the  steamship  companies  and  other  maritime 
interests,  and  are  sent  to  hydrographic  depart- 
ments, mercantile  agencies,  and  marine  maga- 
zines abroad. 

In  reviewing    the   work   of    this  Survey,  the 
Liverpool    Journal    of   Commerce  speaks  of  the 
work  as  an  excellent  one,  and  compliments  thu 
Department    of  Marine   and    Fisheries    on    the 
early  result  of  their  researches,  and  the  laudablu 
desire  to  supply  accurate  information  ;  and  adds 
that  thu  Report  should  be  placed   in   the  hands 
of  every  navigator  tradingin  the  region  concerned, 
without  charge.     From  the  Reports  of  Progress 
which  have   been    issued,    comprehensive    sum- 
maries have  already  been  made  by  Dr.   Gerhard 
Schott    for   his   "  Annals    of   Hydrography  ami 
Maritime  Meteorology  "  published   in    Hambutg. 
A  review  is  also  given  in  Dr.  Peterman's  "  Mit- 
theilungen  "  of  the  investigation  of  the  currents. 
The  "  Scottish   Geographical    Magazine "    gives 
concise  reviews  of  the  work  from   time   to  time; 
and  the  "Annales  de  Geographic,"   Paris,  gives 
an  outline  of  the   Reports   in  its  book   notices. 
The    United    States    Hydrographic    office    have 
drawn  attention  to  the  results   obtained  by  this 
Survey,  by  re-publishing  a  diagram  and  explana- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  current   in  the  Strait 
of  Belle    Isle,    in  their  "  Pilot    Chart    for    the 
North  Atlantic "    for   March,   1897  ;  and  also  a 
summary   on  the    "Current   Circulation   within 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,"  in  the   Pilot  Chart 
for  July,  1897.     A  "Notice  to  Mariners"  based 
upon  the  information  obtained  was  also  issued 
by    the    United    States    Hydrographic   office  in 
January,  1896. 

Early  Expenditures  upon  Navigation.    The 
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followinn  iiiliirestini;  Hl.iltMiu'Ht  o(  I'xpomliiiirfS  by 
Uppur  atul  Lower  Caiiaila  upon  variuim  inattt  ih 
connected  with  internal  navigation  luul  transpor- 
tation was  prepared  and  piil)liHhi:d  hy  Mr.  T.  C. 
Keefer  ill  i^b^.  The  hKurcs  include  the  period 
between  i7<ji  and  i«S()i  : 


Co«l  li«r>irii        ('i)«l  «lnc«  Uniui 
Unltinwf  1M41.  or  mil. 


Total 

(Ml, 


UtKrIplion. 
LiKhthoii»c>  : 
Upptc  anil  I^iwec  Can- 
•da $io,auj.(i<)      |7HA,iijii      $7<>S,ijj.  11 


OlUwa  (liilei,  tie 

St.  Maurice  ilulci,  i.'.c. 

Sa|{uen«y 

Trent    and    Newcaxle 
■lidet 


697.S77  '" 
J4J, 584.51 
40,8(15.07 


6<)7,877.fii 

14i.5K4.51 

40.8(.5,07 


j52,iij.8o       jsi,ii3.8o 


$l.JJ.1.440.<)<i  »l,).Jj.440'» 


l.cKal  VVork»— Upper  <'.inada  ; 

Ilarbouri $42,ix)o.<x)  $64i,j()0  7()  $(i.S  {,3(10711 

llurlin|>t(m  lUy  Canal..       124,35600  i5S,ji6.i>)  iKi,68i.(K) 
Desjardini  Canal  (eitl- 

ated) 100,000.00     loo.ooo.uo 

Trent  Inland  Navi^at'n     1(15,180.05  103,809.61  369989,06 


$431,536.05      »<)03,496.37  $l,3J5.oJJ  4J 


Local  Works— Lower  Canada  ; 
Ilarlxiuri  and  Pleri...   $3l5,9oo.(X}  $1,388,460.85  $1,704,368.8; 

Grand  Total »Si«7i.o65.37 

Mr.  Kecfcr  sums  up  the  Provincial,  muni- 
cipal and  corporate  expenditure  of  the  Canadas 
upon  Roads,  Navigation  and  Railways  to  1861  as 
being  in  round  numbers  $11,000,000  Provincial; 
$21,000,000  municipal;  and  a  Canadian  corpo- 
rate investment  of  at  least  $30,000,000 — a  total 
of  over  $60,000,000. 

History  of  Canadian  Canals.  The  Report 
presented  to  the  Governor-General  of  Canada 
on  February  24th,  1871,  by  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Canals,  which  had  been  appointed  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  contained  a  most  valuable  history 
of  the  different  canals  up  to  that  time.  The 
data  was  prepared  by  Dr.  (now  Sir)  J.  G.  Bour- 
inot  and  Mr.  Samuel  Keefer  (the  Secretary  of 
the  Commission)  and  the  following  facts  are 
compiled  or  extracted  therefrom. 

I.  Lachine  Canal.  Above  the  City  of  Montreal, 
now  the  head  of  the  ocean  navigation  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  are  the  rapids  of  St.   Louis,  perhaps 


better  kr.own  as  the  Lachinu  Rapidn  ;  and  in 
order  to  Hiirinount  this  natural  obstacle  the  prc> 
sent  I^achinu  Canal  was  suggested  noon  after  the 
con(|iieHt  of  Canada.  In  fact  its  necessity  was 
earnestly  urged  before  the  passage  of  the  Consti- 
tutional  Act  in  I7(ji.  No  practical  steps,  how- 
ever, were  taken  toward  the  construction  of  the 
Canal  till  the  year  1815,  when  the  Legislature 
passed  a  Hill  appropriating  ^^^5,000  in  aid  of  its 
truction,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  then 
jfiior-General,  Sir  George  I'revost.  At  that 
^•me  its  necessity  from  n  military  point  of  view 
was  obvious  to  the  military  authorities;  and,  no 
doubt,  the  work  would  have  been  immediately 
commenced  after  the  passage  of  the  Act,  had  not 
peace  ensued.  Not  until  the  year  i8ig  did  the 
project  again  come  before  the  public,  and  then 
the  Act  of  1815  was  repealed  and  another  passed 
for  the  incorporation  of  a  joint  stock  company, 
with  a  capital  of  $600,000  in  $200  shares.  This 
scheme  also  proved  abortive,  for,  on  the  26th 
May,  1821,  a  Hill  was  passed  through  the  House 
repealing  the  Act  of  Incorporation,  and  author- 
izing the  Government  to  construct  the  Montreal 

d    Lachine    Canal  as  a    Government    work, 
'nmissioners  were  immediately  appointed  to 

perintend  and  carry  out  the  project,  and 
on  the  17th  July,  of  the  same  year,  the  ground 
was  broken  at  Lachine. 

The  Hritish  Government  contributed  ;f  10,000 
sterling,  or  $50,000,  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  the  work,  on  the  condition  that  all  military 
stores  should  pass  free,  and  the  Province  paid 
the  remaining  expenditure  on  the  Canal,  the 
whole  cost  of  which,  to  the  end  of  1826,  amounted 
to  $438,404.15.  The  Canal  was  opened  for  the 
passage  of  vessels  in  1825.  It  was  28  feet  at  the 
bottom,  48  feet  at  the  water  line  with  4^-  feet 
depth  of  water;  with  seven  locks  100  by  200 
feet,  built  substantially  of  stone.  The  Canal  at 
first  constructed  was  very  soon  found  to  be  inad- 
equate to  the  requirements  of  commerce,  espec- 
ially of  Upper  Canada.  When  the  project  of 
uniting  the  Canadas  became  the  great  question 
of  the  day,  Lt. -Colonel  Philpotts,  acting  under 
the  instruction  of  the  Earl  of  Durham,  reported 
in  favour  of  an  improved  canal  navigation,  with 
locks  throughout  of  the  same  dimensions  as  had 
been  adopted  for  the  Cornwallis  Canal,  viz.:  200 
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lett  ill  lonitth  by  53  fuL't  in  breiultli.  arul  9  (niiu') 
feut  of  water  un  lliu  Hills.  Colonel  I'hilpoUs  .ilsu 
propoRvtl  n  new  lino  fur  thu  Lucliin  ^  Canal,  und 
eitiniutud  the  tutal  cost  of  the  suKK'^'stccl  improve* 
tncnts  at  t^,57'h720.  After  mature  deliberation, 
however,  as  to  the  exigences  of  the  Lake  trade 
then  in  its  infancy,  it  was  decided  to  retain  thu 
old  location  of  the  Canal,  and  to  enlarge  it  to  200 
feet  by  45  feet  for  the  lucks,  with  nine  feet  of 
water  on  the  sills ;  u  width  of  canal,  80  feet  at 
the  bottom  and  120  icet  at  water  surface,  the 
length  remaining;,  an  before,  H^  miles.  During;  the 
alteration,  navigation  was  nut  discontinued,  for 
the  new  locks  were  constructed  by  the  side  of  the 
old  ones. 

In  1844,  in  the  course  of  the  progress  of  the 
improvements,  it  was  decided  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  the  mercantile  community  of  Mon> 
treal  to  deepen  locks  one  and  two  to  sixteen  feet 
of  water  on  the  sills,  so  as  to  admit  the  largest 
sea-going  vessels  then  trading  to  Montreal,  into 
tlie  first  basin  of  the  Canal.  In  the  spring  of  1848 
the  works  were  sufficiently  enlarged  to  admit  the 
passage  of  craft.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
month  of  May,  1862,  that  the  Canal  was  excavated 
to  its  full  width,  a  very  expensive  undertaking,  as 
the  cutting  is  through  the  Silurian  limestone  for 
some  distance  inland. 

II.  Beauharnois  Canal.  This  construction  was 
the  inevitable  sequence  of  the  Lachine  and  the 
improvement  of  inland  navigation,  and  was  built 
to  overcome  the  rapids  called  the  "  Cascades," 
"Cedar"  and  "Coteau,"  occupying  altogether 
a  distance  of  seven  miles ;  and  to  afford  safe 
navigation  between  Lakes  St.  Louis  and  St. 
Francis.  In  the  early  period  of  Canadian  trade, 
the  most  sanguine  commercial  minds  hardly 
a|)preciated  the  progress  it  would  make  before 
half  a  century  had  passed  away.  Four  short 
canals  gave  facilities  to  boats  carrying  thirty 
barrels  of  flour  for  passing  from  Lake  St.  Francis 
into  Lake  St.  Louis.  Several  minor  improve- 
ments were  made  in  this  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
navigation,  according  as  the  exigencies  of  busi- 
ness demanded,  but,  by  the  year  1833,  the  question 
became  of  such  pressing  importance  that  the 
Government  of  Lower  Canada  appointed  Com- 
missioners to  consider  all  matters  relating  to  the 
navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  between  Lachine 


and  Cornwall.  Mr.  Mills,  the  Engineer  of  the 
Cummidsioiiers,  Hubmitted  several  plans  based 
on  the  dimcnsioMs  adopted  for  the  Cornwall 
Canal,  and  his  report  was  referred  to  a  Special 
Committee  of  thu  House,  which  approved  of  it, 
and  recommended  a  grant  of  $960,000  towards 
carrying  out  its  recommendations,  which  pro- 
posed, as  the  best  plan,  short  canals  at  the  three 
rapids,  and  using  the  river  between  them. 

This  Report,  however,  fell  still-born,  and  was 
followed  by  others  from  Mr.  A.  Stevenson,  in  1834, 
and   Messrs.   Stevenson  and  Baird,  in    1835,  to 
equally  little  purpose.     In  1839  Colonel  Philpotts, 
before  referred  to,  recommended  a  canal  on  the 
north  side  ot    the   river,  for  military  reasons, 
though  he  acknowledged  at  the  same  time  that 
it    was    probable  one  on  the  south  side  would 
cost  less.    The  first  decisive  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Legislature,   subsequent  to  the  foregoing 
reports,  we  find  recorded  on  the  Memorandum 
submitted  by  the  Board  of  V^orks  in  1841,  after 
the  Union  of  the  two  Provinces,  and  this  was 
the  recommendation  that  the  sum  of  $1,023,600 
be    devoted    to   the  construction  of  a  canal,  to 
avoid    the  three  rapids,  after  the  design  made 
by  Mr.  Mills  in  1834  for   three   short  sections 
of  canal  on  the  north   side   of   the    river.     In 
the  winter  of  February,  1842,  the  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Board  of  Works  reported  in  favour  of  a 
canal  on  the  south  shore,  chiefly  on  the  ground 
that    it    would  be   shorter,  independent    of    all 
water    courses,    uninfluenced    by    the     Ottawa 
waters,  and  consequently  navigable  two  or  three 
weeks  longer  every  season  than  the  one  proposed 
on   the   north   shore.     The  question   as    to  the 
best  route  for  the  canal  then  became  a  matter 
of  earnest  discussion  befora  a  Committee  of  Par- 
liament, but  it  was  not  until  the  summer  of  i8.j2 
that  the  contracts  were  entered  into  for  construc- 
tion,   nearly    on    the    route    proposed    by   Mr. 
Stevenson  in  1834. 

By  the  close  of  navigation  in  1845,  the  canal 
was  opened,  but  it  was  then  found  that  its  upper 
entrance  was  imperfect,  its  channel  crooked  and 
not  sufficiently  deep  in  dry  weather,  and  impeded 
by  cross  currents;  other  difficulties  also  pre- 
sented themselves,  and  in  the  course  of  yeitrs,  up 
to  a  very  recent  date,  dams,  regulating  weirs  and 
dykes  have  been  erected  at  large  expense  to  the 
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country  in  order  to  give  the  requisite  facilities  to 
the  passing  trade  through  tho  canals.  Since  that 
time  the  Soulanp;es  Canal  has  been  constructed  to 
replace  the  Beauharnois. 

III.  Cornwall  Canal.  The  next  canal  which 
comes  in  natural  orde»'  is  that  which  extends  from 
the  town  of  Cornwall  to  the  village  of  Dickinson's 
Landing,  on  the  north  sl.-^re  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
anH  intended  to  overcome  the  obstructions  known 
as  the  Longw  Sault  Rapids.  This  work  was 
actually  the  first  in  the  series  constructed  on  the 
present  scale,  and  its  dimensions  formed  the 
standard  for  all  the  others.  As  far  back  as  the 
year  1817,  the  Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  in  his 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Legislature,  called 
the  serioi  3  attention  of  Parliament  to  the  impor- 
tant question  of  the  navigation  below  Prescott. 
In  1818  a  Joint  Commission  was  appointed  by  the 
Governments  of  Lower  and  Upper  Canada  which 
reported  in  favour  of  improvement  between  Mon- 
treal and  Lachine ;  between  the  head  of  Lake  St. 
Louis  and  Lake  St.  Francis;  and  also  at  the 
rapids  above  L  ke  St.  Francis.  It  recommended 
the  construction  of  canals  of  a  limited  capacity — 
not  more  than  three  feet  deep — but  no  definite 
Legislative  action  took  place  on  the  subject 
until  December,  1826,  when  a  Report  was 
laid  before  Parliament  by  the  Governor, 
showing  the  length  of  the  proposed  canals 
between  Lakes  Ontario  and  St.  Francis,  and 
their  probable  cost.  The  question,  however, 
remained  in  abeyance  until  1832,  when  the  House 
of  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada  passed  measures 
appropriating  the  sum  of  $280,000  for  the 
improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, so  as  to  admit  vessels  drawing  nine  feet  of 
water,  and  recommending  the  immediate  com- 
mencement of  such  improvements  between  Corn- 
wall and  the  head  of  the  Longue  Sault  Rapids. 

One  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Act  was  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Cornwall  Canal  before  any  of  the 
other  proposed  works  leading  to  Lake  Ontario 
should  be  undertaken.  In  1833  a  Commission 
was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  Mr.  Benjamin 
Wright  was  employed  as  Engineer  with  authority 
from  the  Government  of  Lower  Canada  to  make 
a  survey  of  the  lower  canals,  on  a  scale  commen- 
surate in  all  respects  with  those  of  the  Upper 


Province.  Without  going  into  unnecessary  de- 
tails, it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the  Engin- 
eers determined  on  locks  55  feet  wide,  200  feet 
long  between  the  gates,  with  g  feet  of  water  on 
the  mitre  sill ;  and  a  canal  100  feet  wide  at  bot- 
tom in  order  to  admit  the  passage  of  steamboats. 
This  it  was  thought  would  allow  the  passage  of 
vessels  173  to  180  feet  long.  It  was  also  stated 
that  for  the  improvement  proposed  at  the  four 
several  places  above  the  Longue  Sault,  where 
vessels  would  only  use  tne  canals  when  going  up 
and  run  the  rapids  when  going  down,  the  breadth 
of  the  canals  should  be  only  fifty  feet  at  the 
bottom. 

The  suggestions  of  the  Engineers  were  adopted 
by  the  Legislature,  and  Commissioners  were  sub- 
sequently appointed  to  superintend  the  works. 
The  services  of  Messrs,  Wright  and  Mills  were 
engaged  as  Engineers,  as  well  as  those  of  Captain 
Cole,  R.E.,  and  Messrs.  Geddes  &  Fleming.  In 
1834  the  work  was  put  under  contract,  and  the 
first  sod  turned  with  considerable  ceremony  by 
Sir  John  Beverly  Robinson.  The  Rebellion,  as 
well  as  financial  causes,  then  retarded  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  for  some  years.  The  passage 
of  the  first  steamer,  however,  occurred  in  Decem- 
ber, 1842,  and  was  the  occasion  of  some  cere- 
mony, but  it  was  not  until  the  month  of  June, 
1843,  that  the  work  was  formally  opened. 

IV.  The  Williamsburg  Canals.  These  comprise 
a  series  cf  canals  known  separately  as  the  Far- 
ran's  Point,  Rapide  Plat  and  Galops  Canals. 
The  Farran's  Point  Canal  extends  from  the  foot 
to  the  head  of  the  rapids  in  that  locality,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  and  is  only  used,  as  a  rule, 
by  vessels  coming  up  the  river.  Before  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Cornwall  Canal  was  mooted  the  con- 
struction of  this  work  had  been  discussed,  and 
some  surveys  made  of  the  place ;  but  it  was  not 
until  four  years  after  the  Union  between  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  that  the  work  was  actually 
commenced.  The  Canal  was  completed  for 
traffic  by  October,  1847.  The  Rapide  Plat  Canal, 
the  second  of  the  series,  extends  on  the  north 
shore  from  Morrisburg  to  the  head  of  the  swift 
current,  and  has  been  rendered  necessary  by  the 
rapids  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  Several 
Reports  were  made  respecting  this  work  previous 
to  the  Union,  but  it  was  not  until  18^3  that  the 
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necessary  surveys  were  made.     The  works  were 
commenced  in  the  spring  of  tho  ensuing  year. 

The  Galops  Canal  was  constructed  to  avoid  tho 
rapids  at  Point  aux  Iroquois,  Point  Cardinal  and 
the  Galops,  and  is  also  on  the  north  side  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Mr.  Benjamin  Wright,  as  early 
as  1833,  recommended  the  construction  of  canals 
to  avoid  these  obstructions,  and  Colonel  Philpotts 
subsequently  approved  of  his  plan.  It  was  not, 
however,  carried  out.  In  1843,  the  Board  of 
Works  of  the  United  Provinces  prepared  a  design 
which  was  adopted  and  carried  immediately  into 
effect.  This  design  was  the  construction  of  a 
canal  thr-.e  miles  long  to  avoid  the  Iroquois 
Rapids,  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
for  a  distance  of  2f  miles,  and  then  the  construc- 
tion of  another  canal  from  the  foot  of  the  Galops 
Rapids,  2^-  miles  long.  Both  these  canals  were 
opened  to  the  public  in  September  of  1847 ;  but 
it  was  soon  seen  that  the  Iroquois  Canal  had  not 
a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  vessels  ascending, 
and  it  was  therefore  found  necessary  to  connect 
that  work  with  the  Galops.  The  Junction  Canal, 
the  name  of  the  central  section  for  a  time,  was 
finally  completed  in  1856,  and  the  three  works 
are  now  known  under  the  one  designation  of  the 
Galops  Canal. 

V.  The  Wetland  Canal.  After  leaving  the  "  Gal- 
lops" there  is  a  distance  of  226  miles,  partly  the 
St.  Lawrence  but  chiefly  Lake  Ontario,  and  then 
comes  perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the 
Canadian  canal  system — the  Welland  Canal 
which  connects  Lake  Ontario  with  Lake  Erie 
by  carrying  the  navigation  around  the  famous 
rapids  and  falls  of  the  Niagara  River.  The  early 
history  of  this  work  shows  what  difficulties 
attended  its  commencement,  and  it  is  obvious 
that,  had  not  the  public  men  of  Canada  become 
in  time  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  inter- 
ests involved  in  its  construction,  the  Welland 
would  not  have  been  built  for  years  later  than  it 
was.  As  early  as  the  month  of  February,  1816, 
a  joint  Committee  of  both  Houses  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Upper  Canada  reported  on  this  and  other 
works  connected  with  inland  navigation,  and 
Colonel  Nichol  subsequently  introduced  a  Bill  to 
appropriate  money  for  a  complete  survey  of  the 
best  route  of  water  communication  between 
Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  as  well  as  between  Lake 


Ontario  and  Montreal.  No  derisive  action,  how- 
ever, resulted  from  this  step,  and  we  do  not  again 
hear  of  the  project  until  two  years  later,  when  a 
Committee  of  the  House  reported  favourably  on 
a  petition  from  the  people  of  Niagara  (old  New- 
ark) and  suggested  the  formation  of  a  Committee 
to  carry  out  the  work.  In  1821  a  Commission  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  Inland  Navi- 
gation, and  it  reported  in  1823  in  favour  of  con- 
structing the  Welland  of  such  dimensions  as 
would  accommodate  the  class  of  vessels  then 
navigating  the  lakes.  The  result  of  this  Report 
was  the  incorporation  of  a  private  company,  on 
the  petition  of  William  Hamilton  Merritt  and 
others,  in  1824,  under  the  title  of  the  Welland 
Canal  Company,  which  proposed  to  establish  the 
necessary  communication  by  means  of  a  canal 
and  railway.  They  intended  running  up  the 
natural  waters  of  the  Welland  River,  across  the 
township  of  Thorold  by  tunnelling  through  the 
high  ridge  of  land  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and 
then  proceeding  directly  by  a  canal  to  the  brow 
of  the  high  land  :  then  a  railway  was  to  descend 
the  high  land,  and  to  connect  by  means  of  another 
canal  with  the  navigable  waters  of  Twelve  Mile 
Creek,  so  as  to  afford  the  required  egress  to  Lake 
Ontario.  The  canal  portion  was  to  be  of 
capacity  sufficient  to  accommodate  boats  of  not 
less  than  forty  tons  burden. 

Public  meetings  were  called,  surveys  made, 
and  other  steps  taken  to  excite  public  opinion 
in  favour  of  the  undertaking ;  but  it  will  show 
how  little  interest  was  taken,  when  the  fact 
is  mentioned,  as  stated  in  an  official  document, 
that  at  the  ceremony  of  breaking  the  ground 
on  the  30th  November,  1824,  not  half  a  dozen 
gentlemen  of  capital  or  influence  in  the  district 
attended.  By  1825,  the  former  scheme  was 
considered  objectionable,  and  a  new  one  adopted 
for  the  admission  of  schooners  and  sloops. 
Tt  was  determined  to  have  the  entrance  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Twelve  Mile  Creek,  or  Port 
Dalhousie,  and  the  upper  terminus  at  the 
Welland  River,  from  whence  the  supply  of 
water  for  the  canal  was  to  be  drawn.  It 
was  also  contemplated  at  an  early  day  to 
establish  a  communication  between  the  Welland 
River  and  Lake  Erie,  so  as  to  avoid  the  impedi- 
ments to  navigation  below   Fort  Erie.     It  was 
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proposed  to  have  wooden  locks  110  feet  in  length 
by  23  feet  in  breadth,  the  cross  section  with 
i6  feet  at  bottom  and  58  feet  at  the  surface 
of  the  water,  except  through  the  deep  cut,  which 
was  to  be  only  15  feet  wide  at  bottom;  for  two 
miles  the  depth  of  water  was  to  be  8  feet.  In  the 
summer  of  1823  the  Company  set  to  work  to 
carry  out  their  project  with  an  ostensible  capital 
of  $800,000,  and  their  history  henceforth  was 
one  of  financial  embarrassment. 

In  1826  they  obtained  a  loan  of  $100,000  for 
three  years  from  the  Upper  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, and  a  promise  of  a  contribution  of  one- 
ninth  of  the  estimated  cost  from   the   Imperial 
Government  on  certain  conditions — the  locks  to 
be  22  feet  wide,  and  all  properiy  of  that  Govern- 
ment to  pass  free.     In  1827  the  Government  of 
Upper  Canada  took  stock  in  the  undertaking,  to 
the  amount  of  $200,000,  and  the  Government  of 
Lower  Canada  to  the  extent  of  $100,000.     The 
Imperial  authorities  gave  a  grant  of  13,000  acres 
of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Canal,  and  subse- 
quently gave  a  loan  of  $200,000  for  ten  years  at 
four  per  cent,  interest.     In  1828  a  slide  of  earth 
occurred  in  the  excavation  of  the  Deep  Cut,  and 
added  greatly  to  the    embarrassments    of  the 
Company,  for  it  obliged  them  to  abandon  the 
Welland  Kiver  as  a  feeder.     The  Company  finally 
adopted    the    Grand   River  as    a    new    feeder, 
and   carried    on  the    works    with    considerable 
energy,  for  water  was  let  into  the  Canal  in   the 
autumn  of  1829,  and  in  the  month  of  November, 
exactly   five  years  after  the  time  the  works  had 
been  commenced,  two  schooners,  one  of  85  tons 
burden,  the  other  of  smaller  si^e,  ascended  the 
Canal  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Welland  River. 
Then   the   Company,    having   accomplished    so 
much,   thought   it   an   opportune  time  to  seek 
further  aid  from    the  Government  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carryint*  the  work  to  completion.     They 
prayed  the  Legislature  to  grant  $100,000  and  to 
allow   them    to    increase    the   capital   stock  to 
$1,200,000;    and   after    considerable   discussion 
the  vote  in  favour  of  the  project  was  carried  by 
very  narrow  majorities.     Subsequently,  the  Com- 
pany proposed  to  extend  the  main  line  of  Canal 
over  the  Welland  River  to  Port  Colborne  and  ex- 
cavating a  new  canal  for  the  remaining  distance 
to  Gravelly  Bay. 


The  Government  approved  of  this  project  in 
i83i,and  granted  a  loan  of  $200,000  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work,  which  was  immediately  com- 
menced, and  completed  in  1033.  At  this  time 
the  Canal  occupied  nearly  the  same  site  as  the 
present  one,  but  the  locks  were  of  small  dimen- 
sions, and  exclusively  of  wood.  No  works  of 
importance  were  constructed  on  the  Canal  until 
after  the  union  of  the  two  Provinces.  In  1837 
the  Government  took  the  step  of  converting  all 
its  loans  up  to  that  time  into  stock,  and  was 
authorized  to  subscribe  $980,000  new.  The 
capital  stock  of  the  Company  was  declared  to  be 
$1,195,200,  and  the  Directors  were  limited  to  an 
expenditure  of  $400,000  during  the  year.  In 
I S39  an  Act  was  passed  in  Parliament  by  a  vote 
of  twenty-six  against  nine,  to  authorize  the  Gov- 
ernment to  purchase  all  the  private  stock,  so  that 
the  work  should  become  public  property,  but  no 
steps  were  taken,  in  consequence  of  financial  diffi- 
culties, to  carry  out  that  design,  until  1841,  when 
the  works  were  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Works.  The  total  expenditure  by  the 
Government  on  the  Canal  amounted  at  that  time 
to  $1,851,427.77,  but,  as  the  work  was  inadequate 
to  the  requirements  of  the  trade,  it  was  decided 
to  enlarge  the  structure.  It  was  also  determined 
to  build  all  the  locks  with  stone,  120  x  24  feet, 
with  8^  feet  of  water  on  the  sills ;  that  the  aque- 
duct should  also  be  rebuilt  with  stone;  that 
the  feeder  should  be  converted  into  a  navigable 
canal ;  that  the  harbours  of  Port  Dalhousie  and 
Port  Colborne  should  be  improved  ;  that  the  first 
two  locks  at  Port  Dalhousie,  and  the  one  at  Port 
Colborne,  should  be  200  by  45  feet,  with  nine  feet 
of  water  on  the  sills ;  and  finally  that  the  Port 
Maitland  branch  should  be  undertaken  and  com- 
pleted with  an  entrance  lock  from  Lake  Erie, 
200  by  45  feet,  with  nine  feet  depth.  Henceforth 
the  progress  in  the  improvement  of  the  works 
was  systematically  and  successfully  conducted  up 
to  the  present  time. 

VI.  Burlington  Bay  Canal.  Another  work, 
which  may  be  considered  to  form  a  part  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  navigation,  is  the  Burlington 
Bay  C^nal,  which  enables  vessels  to  reach  the 
City  of  Hamilton  from  the  Lake.  It  is  simply 
an  open  cut  across  a  sand-bar  at  the  entrance 
of  Burlington    Bay,   half   a  mile  long,  with  an 
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average  breadth  of  138  feet  between  piers,  and 
is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  12  feet  of  water. 
On  the  igth  March,  1823,  a  Bill  was  passed 
in  the  Legislature  ol  Upper  Canada,  authorizing 
the  construction  of  this  work,  which  was  com- 
pleted by  1832.  After  the  Union  the  work  was 
enlarged  and  otherwise  improved.  The  amount 
expended  on  it  altogether  was  $432,684.40. 

VII.  The  Rideau  Canal.  This  work  extends 
from  Ottawa  City  to  Kingston  and  makes  the 
Rideau  and  Cataraqui  navigation  available  for 
craft  of  a  certain  depth  of  water  for  a  distance 
of  126^^  miles.  The  necessity  for  its  construction 
was  seen  during  the  War  of  1812  and  Captain 
Jelb  of  the  Royal  Engineers  was  sent  by  the 
mijilary  authorities  to  examine  into  the  practica- 
bility of  finding  a  satisfactory  route.  This 
gentleman  reported  favourably  on  the  project, 
but  no  decisive  action  was  then  taken  in  reference 
to  it  by  the  Imperial  Government.  In  1824, 
however,  a  loan  of  $340,666.67  was  offered 
by  that  Government  towards  the  construction 
of  the  Canal,  and  Mr.  Clowes  was  thereupon 
instructed  by  the  Upper  Canadian  Commission- 
ers, appointed  previously  on  the  question  of 
Inland  Navigation,  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
proposed  work. 

He  submitted  three  plans  and  in  1825,  the 
Committee  to  whom  his  Report  was  presented, 
recommended  the  adoption  of  the  one  with 
five  feet  of  water.  The  Government  of  Upper 
Canada,  however,  on  full  consideration,  declined 
to  construct  the  work,  as  they  believed  that  the 
improvement  of  the  St.  Lawrence  navigation 
was  best  calculated  to  promote  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  country,  and  that  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  work  should  devolve  on  the  Imperial 
Government,  as  being  necessary*  chiefly  for  mili- 
tary reasons.  Accordingly  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment sent  out  a  Commission  of  Royal  Engineers 
to  report  on  the  work,  and  subsequently  deter- 
mined to  construct  it.  In  the  autumn  of  1826, 
Colonel  By,  R.E.,  arrived  from  England,  and 
immediately  commenced  the  construction  of  the 
works,  Sir  John  Franklin  laying  the  foundation 
stone.  The  works  were  completed  in  the  spring 
of  1832,  and. the  steamer  Plumper  passed  through 
from  Bytown  to  Kingston. 

VIII.  Richelieu  Canals.    The  third  series  in  the 


Canal  system  of  Canada  is  that  which  has  been 
constructed  to  connect  the  St.  Lawrence  with 
Hudson  River  via  the  Richelieu  and  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  The  Richelieu  River  is  situated  46  miles 
below  Montreal,  and  IJ4  miles  above  Quebec. 
The  obstructions  to  its  navigation  are  removed 
by  a  canal  at  St.  Ours,  14  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  by  another,  32  miles  further  up,  known  as 
the  Chambly  Canal.  The  route  is  thence  free 
from  difficulties  for  the  remainder  of  the  River 
Richelieu  and  Lake  Champlain,  at  the  head  of 
which  the  Americans  have  a  canal  properly 
called  the  Whitehall  Canal;  by  means  of  this 
and  a  small  portion  of  the  Erie  Canal,  boats  are 
enabled  to  reach  the  Hudson  at  Albany,  N.Y., 
311  miles  from  Montreal. 

The  Chambly  Canal  was  suggested,  like  most 
of  the  Canadian  canals,  after  the  experiences  of 
the  American  War  of  1812.  In  1818,  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Lower  Canada  passed  a  Bill,  granting  to 
a  Company  the  right  of  constructing  a  canal  to 
avoid  the  Chambly  Rapids  and  otherwise  improve 
the  navigation  of  the  Richelieu.  The  Company 
made  the  necessary  surveys  and  published  a  report 
in  reference  to  the  best  plan  of  constructing  the 
works,  but  several  years  passed  away  and  noth- 
ing was  done  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Act.  Accordingly  the  Legislature  passed  another 
Act  appropriating  $200,000  fur  the  construction 
of  the  works,  and  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  Commissioners  to  commence  the  undertaking 
after  the  completion  of  the  Lachine  Canal. 
Still  the  projc.t  made  no  progress,  until  1830, 
when  the  Commissioners  ordered  the  dredging  of 
the  bed  of  the  river;  this  work  was  continued 
throughout  that  and  the  following  year,  and 
finally  in  March,  1835,  Mr.  Hopkins  was  appointed 
Engineer  of  the  Chambly  Canal.  He  altered  the 
original  design,  with  the  approval  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, who  entered  into  contracts  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  works,  and  also  applied  to  Parlia- 
ment  for  additional  assistance.  The  Legislature 
thereupon  made  an  appropriation  of  $38,000  but 
the  Bill  did  not  receive  the  Royal  assent.  The 
Chambly  Canal  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rich- 
elieu, extending  from  Chambly  Basin  up  to  St; 
John,  twelve  miles.  On  the  appointment  of  the 
Commissioners  just  referred  to,  in  1829,  they 
ordered  the  necessary  surveys  to  be  made,  and 
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two  years  later  the  work  was  regularly  placed 
under  contract  for  the  gross  sum  of  $184,872, 
but  the  contractors  were  obliged  to  suspend  on 
account  of  having  taken  the  work  at  too  low  a 
rate.  Considerable  progress,  however,  had  been 
made  in  the  construction  of  the  Canal,  and,  when 
the  state  of  affairs  had  been  reported  to  the 
Legislature,  a  Bill  was  passed  through  the  Houses, 
in  1835-36,  granting  the  requisite  funds,  but  it 
also  failed  to  receive  the  Royal  assent.  During 
the  ensuing  year  the  want  of  funds  continued  tu 
be  the  difficulty,  and  it  was  not  until  1841  that 
the  work  was  taken  energetically  in  hand  by  the 
Board  of  Works.  The  Canal  was  opened  two 
years  later,  but  the  work  was  found  to  be  in  a 
very  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  at  last,  in 
1858,  it  had  to  be  renewed  to  a  large  extent. 
The  system  as  a  whole  was  enlarged  still  further 
in  1875  and  188 1. 

IX.  5/.  Peter's  Canal.    The  only  Canal  in  actual 
operation   in   the   Maritime    Provinces    is    that 
which   connects  the    Bras  D'Or  Lake  in  Cape 
Breton    with    the  ocean.      The    width    of   the 
Isthmus  separating  the  sea  from  the  lake,  which 
is  a  noble  sheet  of  water,  abounding  in  Ash,  and 
surrounded  by  a  country  rich  in   mineral  and 
agricultural  resources,  is  only  half  a  mile.     The 
projected  Canal  was  discussed  at  an  early  dace 
by   the   representatives  of  Cape    Breton   in  the 
Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia.     In  1821  a  survey 
was  made  by  Mr.  Francis  Hall  and  other  surveys 
by   Mr.  C.  W.    Fairbanks   and   Captain    Barry 
in  subsequent  years.     The  design  of  the  latter 
for  a  canal  22  feet  wide  at  bottom  and  13  feet 
deep    was    adopted,  and  the  work  commenced 
on   September   7th,    1854,  and   continued   until 
1858,    when    Mr.  Laurie,  then   Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Province,  made  an  unfavourable  report  as  to 
the  probable  remunerative  results  of  the  work, 
and  suggested  a  marine  railway  as  the  best  means 
of  accommodating  the  trade  of  the  locality.     The 
works  were  then  suspended  for  some  time,  but 
the  Cape  Breton  representatives  continued  urging 
the    necessity  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  con- 
struction   of  the   canal   was   resumed   in   1864. 
The    St.  Peter's   Canal  was    among   the   public 
works   handed   over  to    the   Dominion  in  1867. 
Since   then  the   work  has  been  completed,   and 
in    1871    was   2,400  feet   lonj;,   with   a   breadth 


of  26  feet  at  bottom,  one  tidal  lock,  26x122 
feet,  and  four  pairs  of  gates.  The  cost  previous 
to  the  Union  was  $160,81 1.95  and  up  to  June  30th, 
1870,  was  $142,225.78  additional. 

Canadian  Canal  Expenditure.  The  following 
table  of  the  expenditure  upon  construction  and 
enlargement  of  the  Canals  of  Canada  from  1821 
to  i88g  was  compiled  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Baillarge, 
Deputy  Minister  of  Public  Works,  and  published 
officially  in  the  latter  year  : 

Expanditur*  Expcnditurt        lol*l  Expenditure 

Name  of  Canal       Prior  to  l«t  July,  from  lit  July,  1x67,       toSllthJun*, 
1807  to3Uih  Juna,  1^89.  1K80 

Beauharnois $  1,611,424  tl  $      124,290  47  i,7JS  714  S^ 

Carillon  and  Gren- 

ville 63,05364       3,977,92007  4,040,97371 

Chambly 634.71176         276,06197  9io,773  73 

St.  Ours'  Lock  . .  I2I,S37  <>S           4S.«74  58  166,712  23 

Cornwall i,9J3.«52  69       1.056,13584  2,989,28853 

Culbute 413,71748  413,71748 

IJichine 2587,53285       6,633,68187  9,221,21472 

Murray 1,043,046  41  1,043,046  41 

Kideau 4,064,76407           121,09776  4,185,86183 

Sault  Ste.  Marie.  42,16401  42,16401 

St.  Ann's 114.4565"        1,039,51424  i,i73.97o  75 

9t.  Peter's 156,52332         520. 743  95  677,26727 

Tay 407,76472  407,76472 

Trent 309371  3'         75'. 238  48  1,060,60979 

Burlington  Bay. .  432,684  40          56,839  20  489,523  60 

Welland 7.63«.239  83    16,149,710  47  23,787,950  30 

Williamsburg 1.320,65554         504,09868  1,824,75422 

St.  Lawrence  Ca- 
nals (not  appor- 
tioned)   116,821  31  116,821  31 

St.  Lawrence  Sur- 
veys   161,71989  161,71989 

St.  Lawrence 
chain  vessels  > 
and      improve- 
ment of  naviga- 
tion   591,475  7^  591-475.76 

liaie  Verte  Canal 

Surveys 44.387  53  44.387  53 

Total Expenditure.$2 1, 124,928  99  $33,960,783  38  $S5.o85.7«2  37 

The  expenditure  of  the  Imperial  Government 
on  the  Carillon  and  Grenville  Canals  cannot  be  as- 
certained, as  the  records  relating  to  them  were 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  Ordnance  Office,  at  Mon- 
treal, in  1852.  Other  particulars  of  expenditure 
prior  to  Confederation  in  1867  were  as  follows: 

I  mperial  Uovernment  Provincial  Government 

Lachine  Canal $      40,000  00  $  2,547,532  85 

Rideau        "     3,911,701  47  153,062  60 

Welland     "     222,220  vo  7,416,019  83 

Other    Canals    as 

above ^'.834, 392   24 

$4,173,921  47     $16,951,007  52 
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The  expenditure  upon  repairs,  renewals  and 
maintenance  amounted  to  812,683,954  in  addition 
to  the  above  sums,  and  Mr.  George  Johnson,  the 
Dominion  Statistician,  gave  the  total  figures  of 
expenditure  upon  construction  and  enlargement 
to  1895  as  being  $62,237,296,  exclusive  of  the 
amount  for  repairs,  etc.,  and  showing  an  increase 
of  over  $7,000,000  in  five  years. 

Report  of  Canadian  Canal  Commission.     On 

the  i6th  of  November,  1870,  a  Koyal  Conuiiission 
composed  of  Sir  Hugh  Allan  as  Chairman,  Mr. 
Samuel  Keefer,  Secretary,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
C.  S.  Gzowski,  C.E.,  Mr.  D.  D.  Calvin,  m.p.p., 
Mr.  P.  Garneau,  Mr.  Alexander  Jardine,  and  the 
Hon.  S.  L.  Shannon,  of  Nova  Scotia,  was 
appointed,  with  the  following  general  objects : 

"  To  institute  and  make  a  thorough  enquiry  as 
to  the  best  means  of  affording  such  access  to  the 
seaboard  as  may  best  be  calculated  to  attract  a 
large  and  yearly  increasing  share  of  the  trade  of 
the  north-western  portion  of  North  America 
through  Canadian  waters,  as  well  as  thorough  and 
comprehensive  improvement  of  the  Canal  System 
of  our  said  Dominion,  on  such  a  scale  and  of  such 
a  character  as  would  best  tend  to  afford  ample 
facilities  for  the  expansion  and  due  development 
of  its  growing  trade  and  commerce;  and  in  such 
enquiry  to  consider  the  whole  subject,  in  all  its 
bearings,  as  well  in  a  commercial  as  in  an  engi- 
neering point  of  view,  with  the.  object  of  obtain- 
ing such  reliable  information  thereupon  as  may 
furnish  the  necessary  data  on  which  to  base  a 
plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  Canal  System  of 
our  said  Dominion,  of  a  comprehensive  character, 
and  such  as  will  enable  Canada  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully for  the  transit  trade  of  the  great  West- 
ern country,  and  especially  to  enquire  into  the 
public  works  and  improvements  hereinafter  enu- 
merated." 

The  Commission  investigated  the  subject  very 
carefully,  and  on  the  24th  of  February,  1871,  sub- 
mitted an  elaborate  Report  to  the  Government — 
Sessional  Papers,  Volume  6,  No.  54,  1871.  The 
history  of  each  Canal  was  gone  into  and  various 
improvements  suggested.  One  of  the  matters 
drawn  attention  to  at  great  length  was  the  com- 
meicial  importance  of  improved  waterways  and 
the  inadequacy  of  the  facilities  afforded  by 
American  as  well  as  Canadian  enterprise  for  the 
transit  of  the  products  of  th  1  West  and  the  con- 
sequent development  of  cheap  routes  of  commun- 


ication with  the  principal  markets  of  the  world. 
It  was  noted  that  on  the  14th  of  February,  1863, 
Commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  State  of 
Illinois  to  confer  with  the  Canadian  authorities 
on  the  question  of  transit,  and  in  their  Memorial 
they  had  used  the  following  emphatic  words :  "  For 
several  years  past  a  lamentable  waste  of  crops 
already  harvested  has  occurred  in  consequence  of 
the  inability  of  the  railways  and  canals  leading 
to  the  seaboard  to  take  off  the  excess.  The 
North- West  seems  already  to  have  arrive  J  at  a 
point  of  production  beyond  any  possible  capacity 
for  transportation  which  can  be  provided,  except 
by  the  great  natural  outlets.  It  has,  for  two  suc- 
cessive years,  crowded  the  canals  and  railways 
with  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  bushels 
of  grain,  besides  immense  quantities  of  other 
provisions  and  vast  numbers  of  cattle  and  hogs. 
This  increasing  volume  of  business  cannot  be 
maintained  without  recourse  to  the  natural  outlet 
of  the  lakes.  The  St.  Lawrence  furnishes  for  the 
country  bordering  upon  the  lakes  a  natural  outlet 
to  the  sea."  These  words  illustrated  the  natural 
aspirations  of  the  West  in  those  days  as  well  as 
the  increasing  ones  of  the  present  time  and 
indicate  also  the  standpoint  irom  which  the 
Commission  made  the  following  summary  of  its 
opinion  : 

"  In  urging  this  policy  of  Canal  enlargement 
and  extension  upon  the  favourable  consideration 
of  the  Government,  the  Commissioners  feel  that 
it  is  the  one  which  will  best  stimulate  the  com- 
mercial development  of  the  whole  Dominion,  and 
bind  all  sections  together  in  the  bonds  of  mutual 
amity  and  interest.  The  expense  of  these 
improvements  will  be  insignificant  compared  with 
the  direct  benefits  Canadian  Commerce  will 
receive,  and  will  be  immediately  met  by  the 
larger  revenue  that  must  accrue  from  the  tolls  on 
a  vastly  increased  traffic.  The  contest  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  great  West 
will  be  between  New  York,  Montreal  and  Quebec. 
Nature  has  given  the  latter  cities  the  advantage 
of  position  and  route,  and  it  now  only  depends  on 
enterprise  and  capital  to  determine  whether  they 
s.  ill  be  left  behind  in  the  competition  for  an 
enormous  traffic,  the  control  of  which  must  elevate 
them  to  the  foremost  position  among  commercial 
communities. 
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If  we  look  at  the  routes  of  all  other  projected 
Canals,  the  Ottawa,  the  Erie  and  Ontario,  or  the 
Georgian  Bay,  we  see  that  each  and  all  are 
intended  to  be  subsidiary  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
route.  Our  duty  is  to  improve  that  navigation  in 
the  first  place,  because  it  is  the  one  which  has 
been  tried  and  found  to  answer  all  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  intended.  It  would  be  unwise 
to  spend  millions  of  public  money  in  assisting 
enterprises  of  minor  utility  at  present,  when  a 
comparatively  reasonable  sum  can  so  improve 
existing  works,  like  the  Welland  and  St.  Lawrence 
system  of  canals,  as  to  answer  all  the  require- 
ments of  trade  for  many  years  to  come,  and  with 
the  certainty  of  retaininjj  a  large  income  to  the 
public  revenues,  and  giving  an  impulse  immedi- 
ately to  the  development  of  the  commerce  of  the 
whole  Dominion.  In  taking  upon  herself  the 
entire  burden  of  opening  an  avenue  to  the  sea 
through  her  own  waters  for  the  trade  of  the  West, 
Canada  has  a  right  to  expect  that  the  influence 
of  the  people  of  the  Western  States  (whose  com- 
merce, already  employing  five-eighths  of  the  traffic 
now  passing  through  the  Welland  Canal  will  be 
further  stimulated  and  whose  productions  will  be 
enhanced  in  value  by  the  expenditure)  should  be 
felt  in  the  councils  of  their  country,  and  that  all 
unnecessary  restrictions  upon  the  trade  between 
the  two  countries  should  be  abolished. 

The  question  is  now  presented,  whether,  under 
our  existing  commercial  relations  with  the  United 
States,  it  is  advisable  for  Canada  to  embark  in 
this  expenditure  without  first  obtaining  such  rea- 
sonable concessions,  as  she  has  so  clear  a  right  to 
denrand.  She  may  not  unreasonably  expect  that 
the  Navigation  Laws  of  the  United  States  should 
be  so  modified  as  to  promote  free  intercourse  with 
Canada,  and  that  our  trade  relations  should  be 
put  on  a  footing  mutually  advantageous  to  both 
countries." 

Sketch  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal.    The 

Canadian  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal  was  built  mainly 
in  order  to  complete  the  all-Canadian  route 
from  the  head  of  the  great  lakes  to  the  sea  and 
to  avert  complications  such  as  had  arisen  from 
time  to  time  through  using  the  American  locks. 
When  the  desirability  of  thus  connecting  Lake 
Superior  and  Lake  Huron  via  Canadian  territory 


was  once  recognized  action  was  quickly  taken. 
The  Dominion  Parliament  passed  a  measure 
in  1888,  and  tenders  being  called  for,  the  contract 
was  ultimately  issued  to  Messrs.  Hugh  Ryan  & 
Co.,  of  Toronto.  The  first  plans,  upon  which 
the  contract  was  made,  were  prepared  by  the 
late  Mr.  Page,  Chief  Engineer  of  Canals,  who, 
for  almost  half  a  century,  had  been  employed 
on  Canadian  canals,  and  who  may  fairly  be  called 
in  a  mechanical  sense,  the  father  of  the  Canadian 
canal  system,  almost  every  lock  of  which  he  had 
designed. 

The  first  plans  of  construction  were  not  entirely 
adhered  to.  The  work  had  not  progressed  far, 
in  fact,  when  there  occurred  at  Ottawa  the  sudden 
death  of  Mr.  Page.  The  late  Mr.  Trudeau, 
Deputy  Minister  of  the  Department  of  Railways 
and  Canals  and  a  Civil  Engineer  of  eminence 
and  experience,  succeeded  him  in  his  post.  The 
Boards  of  Trade  of  Toronto  and  Montreal,  the 
shipping  men  generally,  many  engineers  and 
railway  men,  and  a  number  of  newspapers  had 
meanwhile  pressed  upon  the  Government  the 
advisability  of  having  a  lock  with  nineteen  feet 
of  water  on  the  mitre  sills,  the  curved  end  being 
omitted.  After  careful  consideration,  Mr.  Tru- 
deau decided  to  abandon  the  huge  loo-feet 
gates,  which  had  been  proposed  originally,  and 
to  change  the  lock  to  the  following  dimensions  : 

Length  between  gates,  in  feet ijoo 

Length  of  walls  of  lock  overall,  in  feet 1,106 

Width  at  gates,  in  feet 60 

Width  in  chamber  of  lock,  in  feet  60 

Navigable  depth  of  water  at  low-water  level.    20.3 

Height  of  lock  walls,  in  feet 44.6 

Thickness  at  gates,  in  feet 25 

Thickness  of  remainder,  in  feet  20 

It  was  in  accordance  with  this  plan  that  the 
Canal  was  finished.  The  lock  has  two  sets 
of  gates  at  the  lower  end,  irrespective  of  guard 
gates.  These  are  in  use  daily.  The  auxiliary 
gates  are  put  into  service  in  case  ot  injury  to  the 
main  gates  or  while  repairs  are  being  made. 
This  design  seems  to  have  been  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  the  original  plans.  First  of  all 
(according  to  an  elaborate  article  in  the  Toronto 
Globe,  of  October  26,  1896),  the  walls  of  the 
chamber  are  straight,  thus  avoiding  the  dangers 
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and  iiiconveiiiunccs  caused  by  the  curved  wall 
designed  by  Mr.  Page.  Next,  the  length  of  the 
chamber  will  be  noticed,  in  cc^iscquence  of  which 
it  has  greater  capacity — three  vessels  being  able 
to  lie  in  the  lock  one  behind  the  other.  Shortly 
after  the  Canal  was  opened  three  Minnesota 
Steamship  Line  vessels,  with  a  combined  length 
of  936  feet,  and  a  registered  tonnage  of  4,987 
tons,  were  put  through  at  one  locking,  and 
four  or  five  steamers  of  more  ordinary  size  can  be 
locked  through  at  once.  Then  again,  the  depth 
of  water  afforded  by  the  new  chamber  was  a  most 
important  feature  of  the  work  enabling  it  to 
float  any  vessel  which  can  navigate  the  channels 
connecting  the  lakes,  and  thus  affording  a  final 
link  in  the  Canadian  system  of  inland  waterways. 
Finally  the  new  method  of  letting  water  into  the 
lock  wl'.ich  was  adopted,  enabled  the  chamber 
to  be  filled  and  emptied  with  great  rapidity,  and 
as  time  is  most  essentiarl  in  the  navigation  of  the 
upper  lakes  this  was  a  most  important  advantage. 
The  contractors  began  operations  in  May, 
i88g,  having  collected  one  of  the  largest  plants 
ever  employed  in  similar  work,  and  from  the 
turning  of  the  first  sod  until  the  laying  of  the 
last  stone  the  undertaking  seems  to  have  been 
pushed  with  vigour. 

The  walls  of  the  lock,  which  are  1,100  feet 
in  length  on  each  side,  contain  about  70,000  cubic 
yards  of  masonry,  and  all  of  this,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  about  7,000  cubic  yards,  was  put  in  place 
in  a  little  over  five  months  of  the  year  1893. 
The  final  change  in  the  designs  for  the  lock  was 
made  in  the  autumn  of  1892.  The  cause  of  this 
great  speed  of  construction  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  in  the  summer  of  1893,  the  United  States 
Government  ordered  the  collection  of  tolls  on 
Canadian  vessels  passing  through  the  American 
lock.  This  stimulated  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment to  offer  the  contractors  a  bonus  of  $90,000 
to  complete  the  lock  by  the  end  of  1893,  the  con- 
tract only  calling  for  its  completion  by  the  end 
of  1894.  After  the  work  on  the  walls  was  fin- 
ished, that  on  the  culverts  at  the  bottom  of  the 
chamber  was  carried  forward.  There  are  four 
of  these  culverts.  The  dimensions  of  the  valves 
at  the  filling  end  are  eight  feet  by  eight  feet, 
and  at  the  emptying  end  eight  feet  by  ten  feet. 
By  the  system  adopted  the  entire  chamber  can 


be  filled  in  six  or  seven  minutes  and  emptied  in 
four  or  live  minutes.  The  walls  erected,  and 
the  receptacles  for  the  lock  and  auxiliary  gates 
being  in  readiness,  the  chamber  was  Hooded,  and 
the  gates  (immense  structures  of  wood  and  iron 
constructed  on  the  floor  of  the  chamber)  were 
floated  into  position  by  means  of  pontoons.  The 
chamber^  with  the  exception  of  the  electrical 
appliances  used  to  move  the  gates  and  operate 
the  valves,  was  then  ready  for  use.  The  last 
stone  was  put  in  place  on  November  i6th,  1893, 
six  weeks  ahead  of  the  time  stipulated  in  thi; 
agreement  by  which  the  bonus  was  to  be  given 
for  the  shortening  of  the  original  time. 

Miscellaneous  Canal  Statistics.  In  connection 
with  the  St.  Lawrence  system  of  canals,  ilie  fol- 
lowing table  of  distances  between  Port  Arthur,  at 
the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  and  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land, was  given  by  Mr.  George  Johnson,  Dominion 
Statistician,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Interna- 
tional Deep  Waterways  Convention  at  Cleve- 
land, U.S.A.,  in  September,  1895  : 

Miles 

Port  Arthur  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie 273 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  Sarnia 318 

Sarnia  to  Amherstburg 76 

Amherstburg  to  Port  Colborne 232 

Port  Colborne  to  Port  Dalhousie 27 

Port  Dalhousie  to  Kingston 170 

Kingston  to  Montreal 17S 

Montreal  to  Three  Rivers  (tidewater) 86 

Three  Rivers  to  Quebec 74 

Quebec  to  Saguenay 1 26 

Saguenay  to  Father  Point 57 

Father  Point  to  West  End,  Anticosti 202 

Anticosti  to  Belle  Isle 441 

Belle  Isle  to  Malin  Head  (Ireland) 2,013 

Malin  Head  to  Liverpool 221 

Total 4.494 

Mr.  Johnson  has  also  compiled  the  following 
figures  concerning  the  eight  canals  between  Lake 
Superior  and  tidewater  : 

Lock.s.  Feet. 

Feet.  '^?F.''< 

tons.  Rise.  on  Sill, 

5  270  X  45         45       At  2  locks,  18 
"    3  locks,  16 

9     200  X  45         fi2}i         9 

6  200  X  55  (3)    48    At  2  locks,  14 
270  X  45  (2)  "  4  locks,    9 


Name. 
Lachine 


Length  Locks.       Feet. 

in         Num-     Dimen- 

.Miles,     ber. 


Beauharnois 1 1  'i 

Cornwall   11% 
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Nam*.  in        Num- 
Mil«<      Iwr. 

Farran's  Point ....  3,'.^        i 

Kapide  Tlat  4            2 

<Jalop8 7^         3 

Welland.    a6^>,       35 

(a)  Wcllnnd    Kiver 

liranch >  ^        2 

(b)  Grand        Kiver 

Feeder 21             2 

(c)  Port    Mniilan<l 

Branch 1  '^         1 

Sault    Ste.     Maiie 

Canal '.,         i 
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Tnt.        lxKk». 
Dimin-        V—t 
•ioni.          Kit*. 

Km 

l>*pl 

on  Si 

200  X  45         4 

9 

200  X  45        II  ,4 

9 

200x45        15', 

9 

270x45     326  V 

14 

150  X  2(),'j     10 

9 

150  X  20'j      7x.S 

9 

200  \  45  (I) 
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185  "  45        7'i 


900  X  60       18 
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The  Deepening'  of  Canadian  Canals.    An  enor- 
mous sum  of  money  has  been  spent  by  Canada  in 
constructing  canals  and  in  afterwards  deepening 
some  of  tliem,  but  the  full  benefit  of  these  expen- 
ditures cannot  be  obtained  until  the  whole  chain 
is  completed.     For  example,  about  $25,000,000 
was  expended  on  the  Welland  Canal   before  a 
depth   of  fourteen   feet  was  secured.     The  full 
i."nefit  of  that  expenditure  has  not  in  1898  been 
obtained,  although  it  is  nearly  twenty  years  since 
the  work  on   the  new  canal   was   commenced. 
The  deepening  of  that  canal  gave  vessels  of  large 
draught  access  to   Lake  Ontario,    but   as  they 
could  get  no  further  the  greater  part  of  the  good 
accomplished  could  not  be  reaped.     Freight  on 
the  great  lakes  is  destined  either  for  Europe  or 
for  the  big  cities  of  this  continent,  such  as  Detroit, 
Cleveland,  Pittsburg,  Buffalo,  New  York,  Toronto 
and  Montreal.     When  destined  for  the  Americnn 
cities  mentioned  there  is  no   necessity  to  come 
further  east  than  Buffalo,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
that  is  the  head  of  by  far  the  greater  proportion 
of  lake  traffic.     If,  h  jwever,  as  the  Toronto  Globe 
of    July   30th,    1897,  points    out,    there   was    a 
channel  clear  through  to  tidewater  it  is  believed 
tliat  a  large  quantity  of  this  traffic  bound  for  the 
ocean  would  go  to  Montreal.     The  mere  fact  that 
tlie   traffic   would   be    brought    to  a    Canadian 
port  would  not  perhaps  justify  the  expenditure. 
l^nt  this  justification  may  be  found  in  the  promise 
of  cheap  rates  for  the  carriage  of  Western  prod- 
ucts.    When  a  vessel  of  13  or  14  feet  draught 
can  load  at  Fort  William  and  proceed  through 
the  great  lakes  to  Montreal  without  breaking  bulk 
and  return  laden  with  goods,  transportation  will 
be  brought  down  to  its  cheapest  terms. 


"  It  has  been  calculated,"  says  the  Globe  in  the 
editorial  referred  to,  *'  that  when  this  line  is  open 
it  will  add  four  cents  to  the  value  of  every  bushel 
of  grain  transported  from  the  West  to  the  sea. 
Within  the   very   near   future  a  million  a  year 
would   be   added   to   the  profits  of  the  western 
farmer  on   this    account    alone.    The  lessening 
of  freights  on  the    necessaries  of  life  required 
by  the  prairie  farmers  would  of  itself  constitiite 
a    good    round  sum   practically  added    to    the 
wealth  of  the  country.     The  stimulus  that  these 
lowered  freights  would  impart  to  western  settle- 
ment cannot  easily  be  exaggerated.     Men  of  both 
parties  are  agreed  that  some  such  results  as  these 
would   ffow   from  the  deepening  of  the  canals, 
The  only  difference  of  opinion  was  as  to  when 
it  should  be  done.     As  the  full  benefits  of  the 
work  could  not  be  obtained  until  this  is  complete, 
it  looks  like  wisdom  to  attempt  to  arrive  at  that 
position    as    soon    as    possible.     This    was  the 
conclusion   that   Mr.   Blair    and  his    colleagues 
came  to.     Parliament  without  a  dissenting  voice 
agreed  with  them,  and  there  was  a  hearty  endorsa- 
tion   from   all  over    the  land   when   the   policy 
of  a  rapid  completion  was  announced  (July,  1897). 
Canal    building    is    expensive    work,   but  there 
is  one  thing  to  be  said  in   its  favour.     An  over- 
whelming   proportion    of  the  expenditure  goes 
for  wages,  so  that  the  money  borrowed  abroad, 
or  the   greater  proportion   of  it  at    least,    will 
receive  a  rapid  and  wide  dissemination  as  the 
works  go  o..."     The  expenditures  authorized  by 
Parliament  at  the  time  mentioned  and  in  connec- 
tion   with    this    great     national    interest    were 
as  follows  : 

Soulanges  Canal  construction $1,250,000 

Cornwall  Canal  enlargement   185,000 

Cornwall  Canal,  converting  basin  into 

a  dry  dock  15,000 

Farran's  Point,  canal  enlargement 375,000 

Rapide  Plat  Canal  enlargement 115,000 

Galops  Canal  enlargement   1,635,000 

North  Channel  straightening  and  deep- 
ening      375,000 

Galops  Channel 50,000 

River  reaches 50,000 

Lake  St.  Francis,  removal  of  boulders, 

etc ; 75,000 

Lachine  Canal,  enlargement    216,000 
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Lachine  CannI,  deepening  river  at  St. 

Pierre  40,000 

Lai<e  St.  Louis,  channel  straighteMin^ 

and  deepening    86,000 

Total $4,467,000 

The  International  Deep  Waterways  Question. 

The  International  Ucep  Waterways  Association 
Wa3  formed  at  Toronto  in  September,  i8(j4, 
when  a  Convention  was  held  to  consider  the 
subject.  Mr.  O.  A.  Howland,  of  Toronto,  acted 
as  President.  The  following  Resolutions  formed 
the  platform  of  the  organization  then  founded  : 

"  Whereas  this  Convention  has  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  union  of  the  lakes 
and  the  high  stas  by  waterways  of  the  greatest 
practicable  capacity  and  usefulness ;  and  recog- 
nizing the  supreme  utility  of  such  waterways 
development  ; 

Resolved,  That  the  depth  of  all  channels 
through  the  lakes  and  their  seaboard  connection 
be  not  less  than  21  feet,  and  that  all  permanent 
structures  be  designed  on  a  basis  of  not  less  than 
26  feet,  in  order  that  greater  depth  may  be  quickly 
and  cheaply  obtained  whenever  demanded  by  the 
future  necessities  of  commerce.  Resolved,  That 
this  Convention  recognizes  the  utility  of  the  nat- 
ural route  to  the  sea  by  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
as  most  quickly  and  cheaply  improvable,  and  is 
also  impressed  with  the  commercial  necessity  of 
the  route  reaching  the  Atlantic  Ocean  tki  the 
Hudson  River. 

Resolved,  That  we   recommend  that  the  Gov- 
ernments  of  Canada    and    the    United    States 
appoint   a  Joint   Commission    to    consider  and 
report    fully   upon   the    advisability  of  the    two 
countries  uniting  to  establish  deep  ship  channels 
from  the  great  lakes  to  the  sea,  free  and  neutral, 
at     joint     expense,     under     joint     control,    as 
well    as    the    probable    character    and   expense 
thereof  together   with    the  equitable  share  that 
sliould  be  charged  to  each  country,  and  whether 
the    two  countries  may  not  co-operate  in  said 
undertaking   in    all    matters    necessarily    inter- 
national in  character. 

Resolved,  That  we  cordially  approve  of  all 
projects  designed  to  extend  marine  commerce 
by  means  of  waterways  from  the  great  lakes  into 


new  territory.  Resolved,  That,  as  a  preparation 
for  the  joint  formation  of  common  interests,  it 
is  desirable  that  a  permanent  Court  should  be 
constituted  for  the  decision  by  rules  of  law  of  all 
questions  of  an  international  character  which  may 
in  any  wise  arise  between  the  peoples  and  Govern- 
ments of  the  British  Empire  and  the  United 
States.  Resolved,  That  these  Resolutions  be 
respectfully  communicated  to  the  Governments 
and  Parliaments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Col- 
onies of  the  British  Kmpire,  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States." 

Copies  of  these   Resolutions  wert:  sent  to  the 
various   Governments    interested    and    received 
consideration  in  due  course.     In  order  to  fully 
investigate  the  important  proposals  presented  by 
the  Association  the  Dominion  Government  ap- 
pointed a  Commission  of  three — Oliver  A.  How- 
land,  M.P.P.,  T.  C.  Keefer,  C.E.,  c.m.g.,  and  T. 
Munro,  M.  Inst.,  c.e.,  to  meet  and  confer  with  a 
Commission  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  discuss  the  feasibility  of 
constructing  canals  which  would  enable  ocean- 
going vessels  to  pass  between  the  great  lakes  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.      The  Government  of  the 
United  States  also  appointed  a  Commission  con- 
sisting of  James  B.   Angell,  ll.d.,   President  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  formerly  U.  S.  Min- 
ister to  China,  and  then  recently  appointed  Min- 
ister to  Turkey ;  John  E.   Russell,  of  Leicester, 
Mass.,  formerly  a  member  of  the   United  States 
Congress ;  and  Lyman  E.  Cooley,  Civil  Engineer, 
of  Chicago.     After  preliminary  meetings  of  the 
National  Commissions,  a  joint  meeting  was  held 
in  Detroit,  U.S.A.,  in  January,  1896.     The  prin- 
cipal business  of  this  sitting  was  the  consideration 
of  such   maps,  charts,  surveys,   and  reports   as 
had  been  made  to  date  by  the  Governments  of 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  and   the   United   States. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  the  information  avail- 
able was  insufficient  to  enable  the  Commission  to 
report,  and  it  was  agreed  to  adjourn  until  April 
in  order  that  each  Commission   might,  in  the  in- 
terim, obtain  in  their  respective  countries  such 
information  as  would  enable  the  joint  Commission 
to  present  the  required  statement. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  International 
Commission,  Mr.  Munro,  c.e.,  was  enabled  to 
make  considerable  progress  in  that  section  of  the 
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Investigation  for  which  the  Canadian  Commission 
was  rcsponaiblu — tiiu  jjcnt-ral  levcis  and  uh^^nniunt 
of  a  route  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake 
Cliatnplain. 

While,  however,  tiie  Cioveinment  of  the  United 
States  had  acceded  to  the  urgent  and  combined 
desire  of  the  people  of  the  Western  States  and 
Laive  cities  to  undertake  the  investigation  of  the 
most  feasible  routes  to  the  ocean,  whetht-r 
national  or  international  in  character,  yet  there 
were  large  local  interests,  naturally  favoured  by 
national  sympathies,  which  desired  the  route  to 
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be  completely  within  United  States  territory. 
These  influences  secured  a  large  appropriation 
for  an  examination  into  the  possibility  of  an  en- 
tirely United  States  route  byway  of  the  Mohawk 
Valley  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Hudson. 

The  first  Report  of  practical  value  made  by 
the  Canadian  Commission  was  dated  March  13th, 
1896,  and  duly  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  at  Ottawa.  It  gave  much  valuable  infor- 
mation and  included  numerous  maps,  charts, 
plans,  etc.,  and  suggested  that   from  $15,000  to 


$20,000  at  least  wouM  be  required  to  make  such 
further  investigation  as  would  enable  the  Can- 
adian Commission  to  definitely  state  its  views 
on  the  location  and  cost  of  the  dei-p  waterway, 
should  the  St.  Lawrence  route  bo  adopted.  The 
asljourned  me-ting  of  the  Joint  Commission 
which  was  to  have  been  held  in  April,  1896,  did 
not  take  place  until  July  of  that  year.  At  this 
meeting  it  wis  ascertained  that  the  United 
States  Commission  had  not  completed  to  its 
satisfaction  the  whole  of  the  work  of  which  it 
had  taken  charge,  vi/.,  an  investigation  of  routes 
from  the  Lakes  to  the  seaboard  upon  United 
States  as  well  ns  international  territory.  Under 
these  circumstaiu'L'S  it  was  thought  best  to  hold 
an  adjourned  meeting  at  Montreal  in  the  following 
September,  when  it  was  expected  that  both  Com- 
missions would  be  in  a  position  to  present  com- 
plete re|)()rts  to  their  respective  Governments. 
In  August,  i8(j6,  the  Canadian  Commissioners 
presented  their  second  interim  Report  accom- 
panied by  maps,  schedules,  plans,  etc.,  which 
contained  a  mass  of  additional  information. 
However,  valuable  as  the  aggregate  investigations 
up  to  date  had  been,  very  much  more  progress 
was  required  in  order  to  form  a  reliable  opinion 
as  to  the  cost  of  a  channel  of  the  necessary 
dimensions  through  Canadian  territory.  The 
Report  stated  that  at  least  $10,000  additional 
would  be  required  to  continue  the  investigation. 
Up  to  that  time  some  $6,000  had  been  spent  by 
the  Cotnmissioners  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
work. 

The  latest  record  of  the  work  undertaken  by 
the  International  Deep  Waterways  Commission 
is  embodied  in  the  Report  of  the  Canadian  Com- 
missioners presented  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
the  17th  of  June,  rSg;,  This  Report  was  most 
elaborate.  Figures  were  f;iven  to  show  what  the 
Commissioners  considered  the  certain  develop- 
ment of  business  in  iron  ore,  lumber,  coal,  grain, 
flour,  etc.,  if  a  through  deep  waterway  to  the 
ocean  were  established.  The  Report  contended 
that  an  extension  of  deep  water  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  would  effect  an  annual  saving  of  more 
millionsthat  would  be  required  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  cost  of  such  a  work,  great  as  that  might  be. 
It  also  set  forth  that  there  was  only  one  interna- 
tional routepossible,viz.,that  via  the  St.  Lawrence 
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and  F.ako  Champlain,  inasmiirli  as  it  pcrrnittctl  of 
extension  to  Montreal  and  thenc  c  to  luiropc  on 
the  sliortuHt  possil)lu  line.  Thiu,  in  connection 
with  the  consideration  that  thu  St.  Lawrence. 
Champlain  route  K'VfS  the  f,'reat<st  extent  of  wide 
and  deep  water,  tho  Kiast  niilea^'e  of  artificial 
channel,  and  tho  miiiiinum  of  lockage,  caused  the 
Canadian  Conunission  to  recomiiietul  that  route. 
The  Report  further  stated  that  Canada's  interest 
in  such  a  waterway  is  only  second  to  that  of  tho 
United  States,  and  that  a  joint  arrangement 
would  give  an  oppt)rt  unity  of  doing  what  Canadian 
canals  failed  to  do,  that  is,  to  obtain  the  niaxiniuin 
amount  of  the  Western  trade  for  the  St.  Lawretico 
route ;  and  in  addition  it  would  give  a  most  direct 
navigation  upon  the  largest  scale  between  Mon- 
treal and  Lake  Champlain  with  the  New  England 
frontier  and  with  the  Hudson  River  and  New 
York ;  as  also  the  most  economical  connection 
possible  with  Chicago  and  Duluth,  and  the 
Canadian  port  of  Fort  William  on  Lake 
Superior. 

The  third  meeting  of  tho  Joint  Commission 
took  place  at  Detroit  in  December,  1896,  after 
which  the  United  States  Commissioners  pre- 
sented their  Report  to  the  President.  This 
statement  asserted  the  feasibility  of  constructing 
a  deep  waterway  adequate  to  any  scale  of 
navigation  which  might  be  required  between 
the  several  great  lakes  and  the  seaboard  ;  and 
also  that  it  would  be  wise  to  provide  for  securing 
a  channel  of  a  navigable  depth  of  not  less  than 
twenty-eight  feet.  Secondly ,  it  urged  that  the  most 
eligible  route  was  by  the  Niagara  River,  and 
by  canal,  on  the  east  side  from  Tonawanda  to 
Olcott  on  Lake  Ontario ;  that  the  seaboard  might 
be  reached  (from  Lake  Ontario)  by  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  and  via  Lake  Champlain  to  the 
Hudson  River,  or  by  way  of  the  Oswego-Oneida- 
Mohawk  Valley  and  the  Hudson  River,  but 
that  these  alternative  routes  required  complete 
surveys  in  order  to  compare  them  in  all  respects 
and  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  Congress  as  to  the  "probable  cost,  with 
estimates  in  detail."  For  surveys,  $550,000 
were  estimated,  of  which  an  appropriation  of 
$150,000  was  asked  for  the  first  year.  An 
estimated  cost  of  the  whole  undertaking,  it  may 
be  added,  was  about  $100,000,000. 


The  Hon  William  Hamilton  Merritt  was  born  in 
Westchester  County,  m  what  is  now  the  State  of 
New  York,  in  1793.  In  i7</»  his  family  einigr;ited 
to  the  neighbourhood  uf  St.  Catharines,  Otitario, 
which  was  then  utterly  uncultivated.  Ho  was 
educated  at  I'ort  Hurlington  (now  Hamilton), 
Niagara  and  St.  John,  New  Brunswick.  In  iMoy 
he  entered  into  a  general  mercantile  business,  but 
after  two  years  took  charge  of  his  father's  farm. 
Soonafter,  the  Warof  1814  broke  out,  and  in  this 
patriotic  Canadian  struggle  he  took  an  active 
part.  In  1S15  he  again  entered  the  mercantile 
business,  and  in  the  following  year  began  to  work 
some  of  the  salt-springs  in  his  vicinity.  Mr. 
Merritt  conceived  the  project  of  a  canal  connect- 
ing Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  in  1818,  and  to  this 
end  he  niailo  a  rough  survey  of  the  district  and 
petitioned  the  Government  to  grant  an  appropria- 
tion for  a  more  accurate  survey.  5^2,000  were 
granted,  but  the  amount  was  used  for  an  injudi- 
cious survey,  and  the  project  was  then  dropped 
for  about  five  years.  I3y  182J,  however,  Mr. 
Merritt  had  thought  it  out  completely  and  a  sub- 
scription had  been  taken  up  to  pay  for  a  new 
Fij-vey.  This  was  done  accordingly,  and  in  1824 
an  Act  of  Incorporation  was  secured  and  Mr. 
Merritt  was  sent  to  New  York  to  induce  capital- 
ists to  embark  in  the  undertaking.  Thosvorkof 
construction  went  on  during  the  next  five  years, 
and  towards  the  close  of  1829  vessels  passed 
through.  In  the  following  summer  tho  Welland 
Canal  was  formally  opened,  and  a  brisk  business 
began  to  be  done  through  it. 

In  1842  all  the  stock  of  the  Company  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Government,  which  thenceforward 
assumed  control  of  the  enterprise.  The  construc- 
tion of  this  Canal  gave  a  great  impetus  to  St. 
Catharines,  the  population  of  which  in  1826  was 
317,  and  in  1842  was  2,354.  ^^r*  Merritt  was  re- 
turned to  Parliament  in  1832  for  the  County  of 
Haldimand,  and  was  placed  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. Throughout  the  whole  of  his  public 
career  he  took  special  interest  in  promoting  public 
works  and  imi)rovements,  and  in  efforts  to  amend 
or  change  the  banking  system.  He  was  also  a 
zealous  advocate  of  the  Union  of  1841,  and  after 
the  Union  was  returned  as  Reform  member  for 
the  County  of  Lincoln,  and  continued  to  repre- 
sent that  constituency  for  about  nineteen  j'ears. 
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IIu  proJL-ctt'd  tlio  Niif;nra  l''alUSiiH|>uiiaioii  IkidKu 
in  T845,  aiul  wan  elected  I'rcnidciit  «)f  the  Com- 
pany l)y  which  it  w.is  Ixiilt.  Thin  oft'uK  he  held 
till  hi.s  death.  He  also  prcimoted  the  Wollaml 
Kailsvay  C'oinpaiiv,  and  olitaint-d  its  chartt-r  of 
incorporation.  In  1848  Mr.  Merritt  was  made 
President  of  the;  ('ouncil,  ;iiid  in  1850  hciamc 
Commissioner  of  I'libtic  Works.  In  1.S51  he  re- 
tired from  the  (lovernnient.  In  i'S()o  ho  was 
elected  to  the  Le>,'islativo  Council  by  acclamation 
for  the  district  of  Allanlxn^'.  Tliis  position  he 
held  tdl  his  death  in  iNdJ,  which  occurred  on 
hoard  a  vessel  while  passinj;  through  the  Canal  at 
Cornwall  towards  his  home. 

Sir  Samuel  Cunard,  Bart ,  the  founder  uf  the 
great  Cunard  Steamship  Line,  was  born  at 
Halifax,  N.S.,  November  2ist,  17^7.  He  was 
the  Son  of  a  Philadelphia  merchant,  and  for 
years  carried  on  a  mercantile  business  at  Halifax, 
owned  a  line  of  whalers  running  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  the  Pacific,  and  was  interested  in  coal 
mines  in  Pictou  and  in  (-ape  Breton, as  well 
as  in  hiinl)erin{;  operations  at  Miramichi.  In 
18  50,  when  in  middle  life,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  mail  service  between  England  and  America 
l>y  steamers  from  Liverpool  to  Halifax,  but  it  was 
ten  years  later  before  the  project  became  an 
establishetl  fact.  Mr.  Cunard  began  his  enter- 
prise by  J,'"'"K  "ver  to  Great  Britain  in  1838, 
where  he  met  the  eminent  Marine  Engineer, 
Robert  Napier,  of  Glasgow.  His  mission  was 
so  successful  that  Mr.  Napier  undertook  the 
construction  of  four  steamships  of  440  horse- 
power each,  and  1,200  tons  burden.  In  1839 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  David  Maclver, 
of  Liverpool,  and  George  Burns,  of  Glasgow, 
under  the  name  of  "The  British  and  Norl'- 
American  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Conipar' 
Early  in  the  same  year  the  new  Company  pnt 
into  contract  with  the  Government  i^ 

mails  for  seven  years  between  I;  on  an 
Quebec,  and  between  Liverpool  ana  Halif;  ,, 
for  3^60,000  per  annum.  The  first  trip  w. is  m, 
by  the  Ihiiunnia,  which  left  Liverpool  amidst 
great  enthusiasm,  July  4tli,  1840,  and  arrived 
in  Boston  after  a  voyage  of  fourteen  days  and 
eight  hours. 

Mr.  Cunard   made  the  passage  with  this  first 


boat  and  wan  entertained  at  a  public  ban(|uvt 
in  BoAton  given  in  honour  nf  the  catablishincnt 
of  flteam  |)ostal  Mervice.  Por  the  first  seven 
years  six  boats  were  employed,  but  after  that 
the  Government  decided  on  having  a  weekly 
mail,  and  the  fleet  was  increased  to  eleven 
vessels.  The  annual  sidisidy  was  increased 
to  £'145,000  and  again  to  £"i(j7,ooo  when  the 
service  was  made  to  include  New  York.  The 
Persia,  built  in  1855  by  R.  Napier  iSc  Son,  was 
the  first  iron  boat  used  in  the  service,  and  was 
not  only  the  largest,  but  the  fastest  vessel  of  the 
fleet.  P'rom  the  first  the  use  of  the  iron  steamers 
was  so  satisfactory  that  no  side-wheelers  were 
built  after  1S62,  when  the  first  large  ship,  th'; 
China,  crossed  the  Atlantic  propelled  by  a  screw. 
In  recognition  of  the  si-rvices  rendered  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  founder  of  the  Cunard  Line 
he  was  made  a  Baronet  on  Marcti  gth,  1859,  on 
recommendation  of  Lonl  Palmerston.  He  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  in  1S46.  Sir  Sanuiel  died  at  Kensington, 
London,  where  he  had  lived  for  some  years, 
on  April  2iSth,  1865,  leaving  wealth  to  the 
extent  of  ,(^350, 000. 

Canada  and  the  First  Atlantic  Steamer.    L> 

1833  a  steamship  was  built  at  Quebec  and  calkd 
the  Royal  William,  which  made  the  first  com- 
plete passage  from  this  continent  to  London, 
wholly  under  steam.  The  Savannah,  of  which 
the  Americans  boast,  was  really  a  sailing  vessel 
and  used  hardly  any  steam — for  practical  pur- 
poses none.  On  December  17th,  1892,  Sir  Sand- 
ford  P^leming  read  a  valuable  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject before  the  Canadian  Institute  at  Toronto, 
and  from  this  the  following  facts  are  taken. 
Th-'  *  at  steamship  to  cross  the  Atlantic  was 
a  joint  stock  company  at  the  yard  of 
11  &  Black,  in  Quebec,  in  1830-31.  The 
deti;  r  of  vhe'ship  and  superintendent  of  its 
conhi ruction  was  Mr.  James  Goudie,  who  was 
born  in  Quebec  in  1809,  and  died  in  1892.  The 
ship  was  launched  in  the  spring  of  1831  with 
more  than  ordi"  iry  ceremony,  was  towed  to 
Montreal  to  rec-  her  machinery,  and,  on  being 
fitted  for  sea,  1  rst  voyage  was  made  to  Hali- 

fax.    Before  ng  out  for  England  she  tradeil 

between  Quebi        Halifax  and  Boston.     She  was 
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the  Arst  Hritish  steamer  tu  arrive  at  tin;  luttcr 
|K)rt.  In  the  hst  uf  owiiem  iippvuiiH  the  iinnics  of 
the  three  brothcm,  Joieph,  Henry  and  Saniuul 
Cunard,  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  Ht-r  dinien- 
sions  were:  U-nf;th,  176  feet;  lioM  17  feet  <) 
inches ;  brcaihh  outside,  44  feet ;  breadth  be- 
tween paddio  boxrs,  28  feet.  She  had  three 
masts  schooner  rigged  ;  und  the  Ixiilders'  iiioa- 
surernent  was  l,J70  ton!$,  with  acconiniodation 
for  sixty  passengers.  She  left  (.Miebec  for  London 
on  AiiRUst  5th,  1H33,  and  called  at  Fictoii,  Nova 
Scotia,  to  receive  coal  and  overhaul  machinery. 
She  starteil  afjain  from  Pictoii  on  August  iJSth, 
with  seven  passengers,  254  chaldrons  of  coal  and 
a  light  caifjo.  Shu  encountered  a  terrific  fjalo 
on  the  l^anks  of  Newfoundland  which  disabled 
one  of  her  engines.  The  passable  from  I'ictou  to 
London  occupied  twenty-five  days.  Ten  days 
after  her  arrival  in  London  she  was  chartered  by 
the  Port u>,Miesc  Government  to  enter  the  service 
of  Dom  Pedro,  and  in  1834  was  sold  to  the  Span- 
ish Government,  was  converted  into  a  war 
steamer,  and  under  a  new  name,  the  habtl  Sc- 
f^unda,  was  employed  against  Don  Carlos.  Sir 
Sandford  Fleming  asserted  in  conclusion  that 
"  to  his  mind  it  is  incontcstably  cstai)lislied 
that  the  memorable  voyage  of  the  Royul  Williitiii 
in  1833  must  be  held  to  be  the  first  passage 
across  the  Atlantic  under  steam.  She  undoubt- 
edly proved  to  be  the  pioneer  of  Atlantic  steam- 
ships. It  cannot  be  disputed  that  she  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  Cunard  Line,  and  as  such  was 
eciually  the  forerunner  of  the  thirty-four  other 
lines  which  to-day  run  regularly  between  America 
and  Europe." 

This  conclusion  has  now  been  generally  accept- 
ed, and  during  the  meeting  of  the  Inter-Colonial 
Conference  in  Ottawa  (June  28th,  1894)  occasion 
was  taken  of  the  presence  of  so  many  representa- 
tives from  the  various  coimtries  of  the  Empire  to 
place  a  tablet  in  the  Parliament  Buildings  in 
commemoration  of  the  important  event.  At  the 
Conference,  after  an  address  to  the  Queen  had 
been  adopted,  the  Governor-General,  Lord  Aber- 
deen, read  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  (now  Sir) 
J.  G.  Bourinot,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada: 

"  My  Lord  :  The  two  Houses  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament  have   ordered    that    a    brass    tablet 


should  be  placeil  in  thi;  wall  of  the  corridor  leail- 
mg  to  the  Lilirary  of  Parliament,  with  u  suitable 
inscription  commemorating  the  departure  of  thu 
lioyal  Williiiin  from  the  port  of  (Juebe-c  in  18  13 — 
the  first  vessel  to  cross  the  ocean  wholly  by  meanii 
of  steam.  Your  Excellency  is  already  fatniliar 
with  the  leading  circumstances  connected  with 
this  interesting  historical  fact.  The  brass  plate 
ordered  by  Parliament  is  now  ready  to  be  put  in 
place,  and  it  is  felt  that  no  more  fitting  time  couUl 
be  chosen  than  at  the  close  of  the  opening  meet- 
ing  of  the  Colonial  Conference.  On  behalf  of  the 
Royal  Society  and  associated  societies,  who  were 
first  to  move  in  doing  honour  to  the  builders  and 
navigators  of  the  Royal  William,  I  express  the 
hope  that  Your  ICxcellency  will  be  pleased  to 
place  the  commemoration  plate  in  its  permanent 
position." 

The  Conference  immediately  rose,  after  which 
the  Governor-Cieiu'ial  unveiled  the  brass  tablei, 
with  the  following  inscription  : 


IN  HONOUR  OF  THE  MEN 


x>V 


>o' 


<»'). 
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The  nrsl  Vessel  to  Cross  the  Atlantic  by 
Ste^m  Rower  was  wholly  constructed  in 
Canada  and  navi^Medto  England  in  1833. 
The  Pioneer  of  Those  Mighty  Fleets  of  Ocean 
Steamersby  which  Passengers  and  Merchandise 
of  all  Nations  are  now  conveyed  on  every  sea 
throughout  theWorld. 
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Canadian  Transportation  Routes.  The  dis- 
tance by  various  routes  fiom  Winnipeg  and  the 
North-West  to  Liverpool  is  a  vital  matter 
in  connection  with  the  staple  products  and 
exports  of  that  whole  great  region.  The  following 
table  is  an  official  one  compiled  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Haillarge,  Deputy  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
and  published  in  1890  in  a  Departmental  volume 
entitled  "  Canada  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  "  : 

Rmii..  Sl»lut«  Geographi- 

Winnipeg  to  York  Fac'ory,  or  mouth  of 

Nelson   River,  on  west   side  oi   Hud- 
son'! Bay 750  651 

York    Factory    to   Hudson's    Strait,    :.i 

Diggf'S  Islands 630  547 

Hudson's  Stkait   to   Atlantic,    at   South 

end   of  Resolution   Island,    on   north 

side,  or  to  Cape  Chudleigh,  on  south 

side  of  outlet  of  Strait  into  the  oc:an  ;oo  434 

From  Hudson's  Strait,  across  the  Atlantic, 

to  Liverpool,  England 2,162  t<^7S 

Total — Winnipeg  to  Liverpool,   via 

York  Factory,  Hudson's  Bay 4,042  3'5°7 

Winnipeg  to  Quebec,  by  Canadian  Pacific 

direct,  via  St.  Martin's  Junction,  not 

calling  at  Montreal 1,569  1,361 

Quebec  to  Liverpool,  via  Strait  of  Belle 

Isle 3,067  2661 

Total — Winnipeg   to   Liverpool  piii 

Quebec — Summer  Route 4,636  4.022 

Winnipeg    to    Montreal     Tia    Canadian 

Tacific  Railway 1,423  1,234 

Montreal  to  St.  John,  N.H  ,  z'ia  "Short 

Line,"  Sherbrooke  and  Mattawamkeat;  4S1  417 

St.  John  to  Liverjxjol 3112  2700 

Total — Winnipeg    to    Liverpool,    via 

St.  John,  N.B. — Winter  Route 5,016  4.351 

Hudson's  Bay  Navigation.  The  history  and 
nature  of  the  navigation  of  Hudson's  Bay,  in 
connection  especially  with  the  proposed  railways 
from  Winnipeg  and  Toronto,  is  an  important 
problem  which  has  been  much  discussed.  Various 
expeditions  have  been  sent  out  under  different 
auspices,  and  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  appointed  in  1884  to  examine  the 
whole  question.  Mr.  Alexander  licgg  in  his  His- 
tory of  the  North-West  also  deals  at  length  with 
the  subject  and  from  that  work  certain  facts  may 
be  summarized  or  quoted.     In  1875,  Dr.  Bell,  of 


the  Geological  Survey,  made  an  examination  of 
the  head  of  James'  Bay,  as  far  as  the  north  shore 
of  Rupert's  Bay,  and  in  1877  continued  the  work 
of  exploration  as  far  as  Cape  Dufferin,  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  Portland  promontory  in  latitude  58 
degrees  45  minutes.  The  Report  gave  an  account 
of  the  geology  of  the  coast,  and  declarad  that 
the  economic  minerals  found  in  different  places 
along  tiie  route  included  lead,  copper,  gold,  silver, 
zinc,  iron,  manganese,  iron-pyrites,  ornamental 
stones,  hydraulic  cement  stone,  building  stones, 
brick  clays,  asbestos,  soapstones  and  flagstones. 
The  temperature  of  the  seas  along  the  coast  was 
taken  in  twenty-four  instances  between  nth  July 
and  2ist  September,  and  its  average  found  to  be 
53  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  sea  water  was  suf- 
ficiently warm  to  admit  of  bathing  in  it. 

During  1878  a  survey  was  made  of  Nelson 
kiver  for  a  distance  of  180  miles  down  from  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  for  about  ninety 
miles  from  the  sea  upward.  The  boat  route  from 
Norway  House  to  York  Factory,  the  Hayes 
River  in  the  vicinity  of  York  Factory,  and  the 
shores  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  were  also  surveyed. 
In  1879  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  ascertain  how 
far  the  Nelson  River  or  other  water  stretches 
between  Lake  Winnipeg  and  the  Hudson's  Bay 
could  be  utilized  fur  navigation,  so  as  toditninish 
as  much  as  possible  the  land  carriage.  The 
result  of  the  examination  made  ou  his  occasion 
•as,  that  taking  into  consideration  the  possibility 
of  constructing  canals  past  the  obstructions  to 
navigation,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a 
scheme  were  such  that  the  advantages  of  a 
through  line  of  railway,  instead  of  attempting 
the  improvement  of  one  of  the  water  routes, 
became  apparent. 

In  1880,  the  central  section  of  the  Nelson  River 
was  surveyed  and  a  complete  map  made  of  its 
entire  length.  The  Grass  River,  a  large  branch 
of  the  Nelson,  was  also  surveyed  and  the  great 
Churchill  River,  from  the  mouth  to  a  point  about 
twenty  miles  above  the  j'unction  of  the  Little 
Churchill,  was  examined.  The  ruins  of  Fort 
Prince  of  Wales  on  the  western  side  of  the  mouth 
of  the  river  were  found  to  be  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation,  although  more  than  loo  years  had 
elapsed  since  this  stronghold  was  captured  and 
its  woodwork  burnt  by  the  French  Admiral,  La 
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Porouse.  The  present  post  of  tlie  Hudson's  Hay 
Company,  called  Fort  Churcliill,  stands  on  the 
western  side  of  the  river  about  four  miles  from  its 
mouth.  Here  the  inhabitants  raise  potatoes  and 
turnips,  breed  cattle,  and  make  excelliMit  butter. 
The  Churchill  River  differs  from  rivers  entering 
the  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  southward  of  it,  in  hav- 
ing a  rocky  mouth,  and  is  of  such  a  form  as  to 
constitute  an  excellent  harbour  which  can  be 
easily  entered  by  sh'pping  at  all  stages  of  the 
tide. 

During  the  autumn  of  1880,  Dr.  Hell  made  a 
voyage  from  York  F"actory  to  England,  in  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  ship — the  Ocean  Nymph, 
320  tons — sailing  from  Churchill  on  the  13th 
September.  "  The  voyage,"  says  Mr.  Begg,  "  was 
an  unusually  long  and  stormy  one,  occupying  five 
weeks,  but  from  the  19th  September  till  the  8th 
October,  while  in  the  Straits,  the  weather  was  so 
fine  that  ihe  Bishop  of  Moosonee,  who  was  a  pas- 
senger on  the  ship,  held  Divine  service  on  the 
open  deck  on  three  successive  occasions.  The 
field  ice  encountered  was  old,  rotten,  and  discol. 
oured,  and  would  not  have  hindered  a  steamer  in 
the  slightest  degree.  In  endeavouring  to  get 
through  Hudson's  Straits  with  a  vessel  of  such 
poor  sailing  qualities  as  the  Ocean  Nymph  was 
proved  to  possess,  the  chief  problem  was  how  to 
prevent  her  from  being  carried  by  the  tides  upon 
the  rocks,  owing  to  calms  and  changes  in  the 
wind  which  would  have  been  entirely  avoided  by 
a  steamer.  It  is  evident  that  although  we  have  a 
long  and  remarkably  successful  experience  of  sail- 
ing vessels  to  refer  to — no  loss  having  ever  occur- 
•ed  in  the  Straits — still  this  evidence  cannot  be  of 
much  service  in  the  predicting  what  may  be  accom- 
plished by  usingproperly  equipped  steamers,  which 
would  revolutionize  the  whole  matter.  The  most 
experienced  and  intelligent  of  the  American  whal- 
ing masters  who  have  navigated  the  Straits  say 
that  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months,  at 
any  rate,  should  drift  ice  occur  in  these  parts, 
open  water,  suitable  for  the  passage  of  steamers, 
can  always  be  found  between  it  and  the  shores. 
Another  thing  is  that  the  aid  of  telegraphs,  light- 
houses and  beacons,  for  the  operation  of  which 
the  high,  bold  shores  of  the  Straits  offer  evry 
facility,  would  do  much  to  facilitate  the  naviga- 
tion of  this  great  passage." 


A  jiaper  was  read  before  the  Royal  Geograph- 
ical Society  in  1881  on  the  commercial  impor- 
tance of  Hudson's  Bay,  which  pointed  out  the 
nature  of  the  Bay  in  relation  to  'its  navigation, 
the  uniformity  of  the  depth  of  water,  tha  freedom 
from  shoals,  reefs,  and  islands  near  the  principal 
ship  tracks,  the  character  of  the  bottom,  and 
the  harbours,  tides,  river  navigation,  etc.  In 
this  paper  General  Sir  J.  H.  Lefroy  is  mentioned 
as  an  authority  regarding  the  importance  of  the 
route  in  increasing  the  value  of  the  vast  tracts  of 
fine  agricultural  land,  much  of  vvhich  has  so  long 
lain  dormant  in  the  Territories.  He  pointed  out 
that  son-e  of  the  cheaper  kinds  of  produce 
which  would  not  bear  a  long  land  journey  at  all, 
might  be  profitably  exported  by  a  shorter  route. 
For  the  transport  of  grain,  fresh  meat,  dairy 
produce,  etc.,  the  cool  northern  outlet  would,  it 
was  claimed,  have  a  great  advantage  over  the 
warmer  southern  routes.  General  Lefroy  also 
spoke  of  the  incorrectness  of  the  belief  (or  at 
least  its  uncertainty)  that  Hudson's  Bay  freezes 
over  in  the  winter.  He  claimed  that  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  the  Strait  is  frozen  over  at 
that  season  of  the  year,  any  more  than  the  Bay. 
He  claimed  on  the  contrary,  that,  although  it  may 
sometimes  be  more  or  less  covered  with  floating 
ice,  its  great  width,  depth  and  the  strength  of 
the  tides  probably  keep  it  open  all  winter.  The 
conclusion  reached  by  General  Lefroy  from  all 
the  evidence  obtained  by  him,  was  that  Hudson's 
Strait  and  Bay  can  be  navigated  by  steamers, 
and  the  harbours  entered,  during  an  average  of 
four  and  a-half  months  of  the  year.  Annual 
records  of  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  Albany, 
Hayes  and  Nelson  Rivers,  extending  over  periods 
of  fifty  years  and  upwards,  show  that  those 
streams  are  open  for  an  average  of  at  least  six 
months  each  year. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, of  which  the  Hon.  Joseph  Royal  was 
Chairman,  sat  in  April,  1884,  and  was  composed 
of  the  late  Sir  John  Abbott,  Messrs.  St.  Croix 
Brecken,  G.  E.  Casey,  S.  J.  Dawson,  T.  C.  A. 
Desjardins,  D.  Macmaster,  q.c,  H.  N.  Paint,  A. 
J.  Riopel,  A.  W.  Ross,  Thomas  Scott,  Robert 
Watson,  D.  B.  Woodworth,  the  late  Hon. 
Thomas  White,  and  Mr.  Royal.  In  the  Report 
presented  to  Parliament  it  was  stated  that  there 
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were  no  rocks  or  dangerous  places  to  impede 
navigation,  and  that  the  temperature  of  the 
waters  of  Hudson's  Bay  in  summer  is  higher  than 
that  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior.  Storms  are 
very  rare  and  by  no  means  formidable,  and  no  ice- 
bergs are  ever  to  be  met  with,  while  fogs  are  of 
rare  occurrence  and  short  duration.  The  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  an  expedition  should 
be  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  stations 
on  both  sides  of  Hudson's  Straits,  at  which  con- 
tinual daily  observations  could  be  taken  and  re- 
corded on  the  weather,  tide,  and  temperature, 
condition  and  movements  of  the  ice,  etc.,  for  a 
period  of  at  least  twelve  consecutive  months. 
Accordingly  Lieut.  Gordon,  K.N.,  was  dispatched 
in  a  steamer  called  the  Neptune  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1884,  with  a  numerous  and  efficient  staff, 
who,  having  stationed  parties  on  several  of  the 
important  points  on  the  Straits  and  Bay,  returned 
about  the  end  of  October  to  St.  John's,  New- 
foundland.     In  his  Report  Lieut.  Gordon  says  : 

**  The  ice  has  been  supposed  hitherto  to  be  the 
most  formidable  barrier  to  the  navi{^ation  of  the 
Straits,  but  its  terrors  disappear  to  a  great  extent 
under  investigation.  We  met  no  icebergs  in 
Hudson  s  Bay,  nor  did  we  hear  of  any  being  seen 
there;  in  the  Straits  a  good  many  were  seen. 
The  icebergs  seen  in  Hudson's  Straits  in  August 
and  September  would  form  no  greater  barrier  to 
navigation  than  those  met  with  off  the  Straits  of 
Belle  Isle,  nor  were  they  more  numerous  in  Hud- 
son's Straits  than  they  frequently  are  off  Belle 
Isle.  Hudson's  Bay  may  be  regarded  as  a  vast 
basin  of  comparatively  warm  water,  the  effect  of 
which  must  be  to  considerably  moderate  the 
winter  climate  to  the  south  and  east  of  it.  The 
Bay  never  freezes  over  so  far  from  the  shore  at 
I'ort  Churchill  but  that  clear  water  can  be  seen. 
The  Bay  has  proved  to  be  so  navigable  in  June." 

In  1885  and  1886  the  expedition  under  Lieu- 
tenant Gordon  again  visited  Hudson's  Bay,  and, 
after  hearing  the  reports  of  his  staff  left  at  the 
different  stations  along  the  route,  he  sums  up  his 
whole  experience  in  the  following  words : 
"  I  think  it  well  to  state  that  I  am  not  required 
to  report  on  the  commercial  aspect  of  the  case 
or  whether  Hudson's  Straits*  navigation  can  be 
made  to  pay,  nor  do  I  in  the  seasonable  limits 
given  mean  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
ship  occasionally  to  get  in  earlier  or  leave  later; 
but,   having    carefully    considered    the  subject. 


I  give  the  following  as  the  season  during  which 
navigation  may  in  ordinary  years  be  regarded 
as  practicable  for  the  purpose  of  commerce, 
not,  indeed  to  the  cheaply-built  freight  steamer, 
commonly  known  as  the  '  ocean  tramp,'  but 
to  vessels  of  about  2,000  tons  gross,  fortified 
for  meeting  the  ice,  and  of  such  construction 
as  to  enable  them  to  be  fair  freight  carriers. 
I  consider  the  season  for  the  opening  of  navigation 
to  such  vessels  as  the  above  on  the  average  will 
fall  between  ist  and  loth  July  ;  the  closing  would 
be  about  the  first  week  in  October."  Admiral 
Markham,  r.n.,  who  accompanied  the  expedition, 
gave  the  time  of  navigation  through  the  straits 
as  from  one  to  two  months  longer  than  did 
Lieutenant  Gordon.  In  1897  Commander 
Wakeham  was  sent  by  the  Dominion  Government 
upon  a  similar  expedition  of  enquiry  to  Hudson's 
Bay  and  the  following  is  a  summary  of  his 
conclusions  as  reported  on  March  6th,  1898  : 

"  I  do  not  consider  the  risk  of  entering  the 
ice  to  be  met  with  off  Hudson's  Strait  during 
the  end  of  June  and  in  July  is  very  great.  I  al- 
lude of  course  to  a  suitably  constructed  ship — the 
ordinary  tramp  ship  of  commerce  should  never 
be  risked  in  heavy  ice.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  even  with  a  suitable  steamer  great  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  get  fast  in  the  ice  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Strait  or  for  some  distance  inside. 
The  ice  in  Hudson's  Bay  will  never  give  much 
trouble  to  steamers ;  at  present  sailing  vessels 
dread  it  greatly,  not  from  any  danger  of  nipping, 
but  because  they  are  liable  to  be  becalmed  in  it. 
I  absolutely  agree  with  Captain  Gordon  in  fixing 
the  date  for  the  opening  of  navigation  in  Hudson's 
Straits  for  commercial  purposes,  by  suitable 
vessels,  at  from  ist  to  loth  July.  I  do  not 
consider  that  the  Strait  can  be  successfully 
navigattd  in  June.  I  consider  that  navigation 
should  close  from  ist  to  20th  October.  I  would 
not  dread  the  ice  in  October,  though  there 
is  always  a  chance  of  the  western  end  of  the 
Strait  being  blocked  by  ice  from  other  quarters. 
The  harbour  does  not  usually  freeze  over  before 
the  end  of  October,  but  for  some  time  before 
it  closes  it  would  not  be  safe  for  vessels  owing 
to  the  rush  of  ice  in  the  strong  current.  Another 
serious  obstacle  to  the  later  navigation  of  the 
Strait  is  the  blocking  of  the  eastern  entrance 
by  the  descent  of  Baffin's  Bay  ice.  Therefore,  for 
all  the  reasons  enumerated,  I  consider  the  20th 
of  October  as  the  extreme  safe  limit  of  navigation 
in  the  fall." 

The  following  works   may  be  consulted  with 
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advantage  as  to  the  navigation  of  Hudson's  Bay  vessels  sold,  $10  073,943-*     In  1896  the  number 

and  the  history  of  its  exploration  :  of  vessels  and  their  tonnage  arriving  at  Canadian 

Account  of  Countries  adjoining  to  Hudson's  Ports  from  various  countries  was  as  follows  : 

Bay.     Arthur  Dobbs.     1744.  countr.ks      ""■t.s...        can*d,an.       fokk.<.n.        total. 

A  Voyace  to  Hudson's  Bay.     Ellis.     1748.  'hum  which 

■^                                                                                 ■'                                              '  AKKlVfcl). 

The  Present  State  of  Hudson's  liay.     Edward No.     Tom-.     Nq.      ion.,    nq     Ton».     nq.    Ton>. 

UmtreVllle.       I790'  Great  Britain..      70,3  1,11)1,812        89       78  971     313     222.317  1,1051,79!!  130 

A  Journey  to  the  Northern  Ocean  in  1769-72.  "^.tJ"'."!     «     31.88.     m     2'.',2«4      e      2,82320*    .,7.001 

^'innipl    tTptrnf*       ^'^nf■\  Ncwroiindland      40t        IHI.IWik       ;«)5        IN/H'tl       12         4,!HI6     721     \XiXXA 

oaiiiuci   iii^aiiic.     i/yu.  United  States.      21/      IKK.UOS    4,812      7U8,.)W  5,.524  1,924,072 100i:<3,0.iit  UIJ 

Vni'Ttro  rlr>  In    Pcrniicp         1'1C\%  France IS        2.)  2<i:i  5  .'"-tO       »o        10,3;«       Hn      42.1101 

voyage  CIC  la  IcrOUSe.       179a.  Germany 9        111,100      «       59;080       60      7,),480 

Voyage  to  Hudson's  Bay.  Lieut.  Edward  Chap-  ^T"Ji.^ '^."'      4      2,777      67     10,195     16     18502     87    ai.wi 

npllp     P   NT         TSrfi  i*P»" ''         <9'=«"2      4         7,0,12       21      .',!I2I 

pent.,  K.N.       lOlU.  Oth'r countries      228      .103,872    1,;V)8        «6,5.'V2     810     221,3:W  2432    021.712 

Parry's  Second  Arctic  Voyage.    1843.  fotai i,«84  2,350,338  "mIo  1,007,054  6,797  2,477,068  i529i5,8i«,3jo 

Narrative  of  Two  Voyages  to  Hudson's  Bay. 

T.  B.  Nevins   M.u.     1847.  The  total  sea-going  shipping  entered  and  cleared 

Smithsonian  Institute  Publications.    1854.  at  Canadian  Ports,with  cargo  and  in  ballast,i868  to 

The   Physical  Geography   of  the  Sea.     M.  T.  1896,  a  period  of  twenty-nine  years,  shows  very 

Maury  ll  d      iS'i'i  considerable   expansion.       The    British    vessels 

British  House  of  Commons'  Report  on  Hud-  'Averaged  in  number  per  year  6,412,  with  an  avcr- 

son's  Bay  Company.     1857.  ''g«  tonnage  of  527  each.     The  total  number  for 

McClintock's  Voyages,     i860.  t'^<=  P^^^iod  was   i.S5,945,  with  a  total  tonnage  of 

Hind's  Report  of  Navigation  of  Hudson's  Bay.  97.938.983-     The  number  of  British  vessels  during 

jg.,g_  the  first  year  of  the  period  (1868)  was  13,911, 

History  of  Manitoba.     Donald  Gunn.    1880.  tonnage,  3,457,113,  and  for  the  last  year  (1896) 

Report  of  Boundary  Commission,    1880.  3.226,  tonnage,  4.385,055.    Canadian  vessels,  1S76 

Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  *°  ^896  inclusive,  a  period  of  21  years,  w^-re  2  17,- 

London.    1881.  745  i"  number,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  39,968,788. 

Ontario  Boundary  Papers.    1882.  The  number  of  Canadian  vessels  in  first-named 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  J'^"  ^^^^  8,554,  and  the  tonnage,  1,634,333.     For 

Immigration  and  Colonization  Committee's  Re-  ^^e  last   year  there  were  13,462  vessels,  with  a 

port      188^  tonnage  of  2,141,272.     The  foreign  vessels  for  the 

Meteorological    Reports.      Dominion    Govern-  period  of  29  years  (1868  to  1896  inclusive)  were 

ment.     1876-1883.  222,936    in    number,   with  a  t^.al    tonnage  of 

Geological    Reports.    Dominion-  Government.  88,073,905.     For  the  first' year  there  were  2,105, 

1870-1884  ^^'^'^  ^   tonnage  of  862,208.      For  the  last  year 

there  were  13,114,  with  a  tonnage  of  4,932,497. 

Canadian    Shipping    and    Steam    Statistics.  The  total  number  for  the  period  was  656,626,  or 

Vassels  built  and  registered  in  Canada  in  1874  a  yearly  average  of  22,642  vessels.      The  total 

were  490,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  183,010;  tonnage  for  the  period   was  225,928,592,  or  an 

those  built  in  1896  were  227,  with  an  aggregate  average  yearly  tonnage  of  7,790,641. 

tonnage  of  16,146;    aver?.ge  number  of  vessels  The  total  tonnage  of  sea-going  vessels  carrying 

built  each  year  during  that  period,  318;  average  cargo  into  and  from  Canada  between  1869  and 

yearly  tonnage,  64,117  ;  total  vessels  built  during  1896,  a  period  of  28  years,  divided  into  five-year 

the  period,  7,330,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  periods,  was  as  follows:  The  tonnage  inward  in 

1.474,695-     The  vesrels  sold  to  other  countries  in  1869-73  was  8,609,610,  and  the  average  per  year, 

1876  were  160,  and  in  1896,  27  ;  average  number  1,721.922.    The  tonnage  outwards  was  12,936,872, 

sold  per  year  during  that  period,  54 ;  total  nam- 

ber  sold  during  the  period,    1,128;   average  yearly  •  Noik.     Tlieso  and  nmst  of  the  followins;  statistics  are   con- 

,             ,                ,           iid>              r           iiii             f  deiised  from  the  official  Annual  Statements  of  Mr.  Cleoriie  Johnson, 

value    of  vessels   sold,  $522,569  ;     total    value    of  Dominion  statistician. 
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and  the  averajjo  per  year,  2,587,374.  The  total 
tonnage  inwards  and  outwards  was  21,546,482,  or 
a  yearly  avera{,'e  of  4,3o<),2(j6  tons.  For  the 
period  covering  1874  to  1878  inclusive  the  ton- 
nage inwards  was  8,971,056,  and  tiie  average  per 
year,  1,794,211.  The  total  outwards  was  14,194,- 
527,  and  the  average  per  year,  2,838,905  tons. 
The  total  tonnage  inwards  and  outwards  was 
23ii65»583,  or  a  yearly  average  of  4,633,116  tons. 
For  the  five  years,  1879  to  1883  inclusive,  the 
total  tonnage  inwards  was  11,250,844,  and  the 
average  per  year,  2,250,169  tons.  The  total  out- 
wards was  16,540,915,  and  the  ayerage  per  year, 
3,308,183.  The  total  tonnage  inwards  and  out- 
wards was  27,791,759,  or  a  yearly  average  of 
5,558,352  tons.  From  18S4  to  1S88  inclusive  the 
tonnage  inwards  was  13,164,683,  and  the  yearly 
average,  2,63^,937  tons.  The  total  outwards  was 
18,602,652,  and  the  yearly  average,  3,720,530  tons. 
The  total  inwards  and  outwards  was  31,767,335, 
or  a  yearly  average  of  6,353,467  tons.  From  1889 
to  1893  inclusive  the  tonnage  inwards  was  16,189.- 
408,  and  the  yearly  average,  3,237,882.  The  total 
outwards  was  22,368,008,  and  the  yearly  average, 
4,473,601.  The  total  tonnage  inwards  and  out- 
wards was  38,857,416,  or  a  yearly  average  of 
7,711,483  tons.  For  the  three-year  period,  1894 
to  i8g6  inclusive,  the  total  inwards  was  10,484,166, 
and  the  yearly  average,  3,494,722.  The  total  out- 
wards was  14,333.091,  and  the  yearly  average, 
4,777,697  tons.  The  total  toimage  inwards  and 
outwards  was  24,817,257,  or  a  yearly  average  of 
8,272,419  tons. 

Province  of  Quebec.  The  registered  sea-going  ton- 
nage carrying  cargo  into  and  out  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec  for  the  twenty-eight  years  covering 
1869  to  1896  inclusive  was  a  total  of  56,647,779 
tons,  or  a  yearly  average  of  2,023,135  tons.  The 
re^'istered  sea-going  tonnage  carrying  cargo  into 
the  Province  for  the  same  period  reached  a  total 
of  24,51  ^45I.  or  ^  yearly  average  of  875,373 
tons.  The  registered  tonnage  carrying  cargo  out 
(  f  the  Province  for  the  period  mentioned  totalled 
32,137,128,  or  a  yearly  average  of  1,147,754 
tons. 

Province  of  Xew  Brunswick.  The  registered 
sea-going  tonnage  carrying  cargo  into  and  out 
of  the  Province  during  the  period  of  twenty- 
eight  years  covering  1S69  to  1896,  inclusive,  was 


a  total  for  the  entire  period  of  31,687,146,  or 
an  average  yearly  tonnage  of  1,131,684.  For  the 
same  period  the  registered  sea-going  tonnage 
carrying  cargo  into  the  Province  showed  a  total 
of  10,253,781,  or  a  yearly  average  of  366,206. 
The  sea-going  tonnage  carrying  cargo  out  of 
the  Province  for  this  period  reached  a  total  of 
21,403,365,  or  a  yearly  average  of  764,406. 

The  rcj^istered  sea-goin/^  tonna/^e  carryinf^  cargo  into 

mid  out  0/  Nova  Scotia  from  1869  to  i8g6. 

Total 
Tonnage 

6,864,532 


Period 


Yearly 
Average 

1,372,906 

1.375.725 
1,810,550 

2,182,960 

2,458,926 


1869  to  1873. ..five  years 

1874  to  1878...    "  "  6,878,625 

1879  to  1883...   "  "  9.052,750 

1884  to  1888...   "      "  10,914,789 

1889  to  1893...   "      "  12,294,611 

1894 one  year  2,503,670 

1S95 "  '"  2,422,018 

1396 "       "  2,347,064 


Total 53.278,059        

The  total  tonnage  inwards  for  the  whole  period 
was  22,648,104,  and  the  yearly  average,  808,861  ; 
the  total  tonnage  outwards  was  30,629,955,  and 
the  yearly  average,  1,093,927  tons. 

Prince  Edward  Island.  The  registered  sea- 
going tonnage  carrying  cargo  into  and  out  of 
the  Province  for  the  period  of  twenty-three 
years,  from  1874  to  1896  inclusive,  was  a  total  of 
2,775,623,  and  a  yearly  average  of  120,679.  The 
sea-going  tonnage  carrying  cargo  into  the  Prov- 
ince was  1,126,943,  with  a  yearly  average  of 
48,997.  The  sea-going  tonnage  carrying  cargo 
out  of  the  Province  was  1,648,690,  with  a  yearly 
average  of  71,682. 

Registered  sea-going  tonnage  carrying  cargo  Into  and 

out  of  British  Columbia  from  1S75  to  1896  : 

Total 
Tonnage 


Period 


1874  to  1878. ..five  years  1,439,817 

1879  to  1883...  "   "  2,358,885 

1884  to  1888...  "   "  4,089,788 

1889  to  1893...  "   "  8,927,979 

1S94 one  year  1,979,969 

1895 "   "  2,228,047 

1896 "   "  2,167,797 

Total 23,192,282 


Yearly 
Average 

287,963 

817,958 
1.785.596 
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The  total  tonnage  inwards  for  the  whole 
period  was  10,355,965  and  the  yearly  averajje 
45°>259'  The  total  tonnage  outwards  was 
12,836,317  and  the  yearly  average,  558,100 
tons. 

Nationalities  of  7'essels  iioin<^  the  Canadian  carrying; 
trade  by  sea  from  iWkj  to  i8(j6  ; 

IlRirisii.  Canauian,  Fokkiun. 


Feriou. 


Tons.      P^rCen'.      Tons.      Per  C<nt.      Tom.      PerCt. 


18(111 10 1873  ....  l«,7tl.'),8IS  77.8  4.780,0.14  22.2 

1871  to  1878      ..  11.480,23;«  4U(I  LLW/ilB  17.lt  7,r>27.().')l  :)2.2 

187l)tolH8:<    ..  l2,l!IIMI!n  4:i.U  tl,U'>7,IKi«l  25.0  8,(i:i8,lkiO  :il  1 

1881  lo  1888..    .  i;t.;»llMt7;J  41. «  7.l7;'i,tl(lH  !fj«  ll,272,5i»4  .V>.a 

18811  tu  18tKI  ... .  l,''>,II)i:(.72l)  41.4  tl.43:i,8:<»  1U.7  1*!,1;'>».8,M  41.tl 

18il4 :t,f)l8,«(M  42»i  i,i.lll,2(i2  lU.l  a,2(H,(i:«  Wi 

1895 3,1I).-.,1I28  41.7  1  I27,.'>41  17.4  3,:«7  WW  4IM( 

18WI 3,(UI.87«  41.0  l.l!(2,.V»  18.0  3,li-.0  157  3H  J 

Total 80,3:iU170 2U,22«,22« 58,U77,134 

The  vessels  which  arrived  at  and  departed 
from  Canadian  Ports  on  Inland  waters  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  in  1868  were 
divided  into  Canadian,  26,682;  United  States 
vessels,  13,482 — a  total  of  40,114.  In  iSg6  the 
Canadian  vessels  were  16,355,  those  of  the 
United  States,  18,827  and  the  total,  35,182. 
The  total  number  of  Canadian  vessels  which 
arrived  and  departed  during  the  twenty-nine 
years  was  587,193,  or  a  yearly  average  of  20,248, 
The  total  number  of  United  States  vessels 
for  the  same  period  was  396,685,  or  a  yearly 
average  of  13,679.  The  total  number  of  both 
combined  for  the  full  period  was  983,878,  or  a 
yearly  average  of  33,927.  The  total  registered 
tonnage  of  all  the  vessels  for  the  twenty-nine 
years  was  190,095,934,  a  yearly  average  of 
6,555,032,   or    an    average    tonnage   per   vessel 

of  193. 

Vessels  arriving  at  and  departing  from  Can- 
adian Ports  on  Inland  waters  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  during  the  period  of 
twenty-one  years,  from  1876  to  1896  inclusive, 
with  the  tons  of  freight  carried  and  the  number 
of  men  employed,  were  as  follows  : 

Number  Tons  Number  uf 

Nationalities.  Year.  of  of  Men 

Vessels.  Freii;ht.        Employed. 

Canadian »,  i;„302  775.54°  126,976 

Uniletl  States '  II, 19^  654,875  85,503 

Canadian   «  15.431  721,601  131,296 

United  States ''  11,522  715. 541  93.009 

Canadian 00  18,003  856,508  152,087 

United  States '  12.508  544.798  95.5^0 

Canadian ,0,,,  18,122  857,903  156,014 

United  Slates '   '-'  12.718  632,389  89,763 

Canadian .ggo  22,858  1,340,804  235,266 

United  St.itcs 1 1,648  501,29a  77.294 


\umt)er  Tons  Numlier  of 

Nationalities  Year  uf  of  Men 

Ves<^cls  Freight  Employed 

Canadian j,^          20,592  1,472,518  173,266 

United  States """         12,197  499.734  68,784 

Canadian j,j,          22,252  1,306,529  181,584 

United  States l2,2jO  448,120  68,653 

Canadian   „„          20,041  '.097,052  181,991 

United  States '      -^         13,281  605,462  79,882 

Canadian j.^.           19.464  I.I7S.'S2  '7S.484 

United  States *        13.349  ^'55.457  85,785 

Canadian -,„           18,926  1,163,459  193.^43 

United  States r..  '^         11.033  582,266  75,343 

Canadian ^^^         18,153  i, 0*7.279  187,822 

United  Scales '°°"         12,804  618,204  81,019 

Canadian ^j.           18,059  1,255.009  171,405 

United  States '         13,726  549  741  95,461 

Canadim   j.gu         19,567  1,486,830  179.612 

United  Slates '          13,929  448,397  96,718 

Canailan „„           21,543  1,346,944  212,440 

United  States -*         14,970  650,609  93,394 

Ca'i;i<lian o            24,527  1,416,217  267,878 

United  States '    -'"         16,774  825,448  89,384 

Canadian „            22,002  1,562,808  245,741 

United  Stales '°^'          i6,oo5  836,538  112.273 

Canadian ^,              19,224  1,519.  l«l  239.933 

United  States -*           15.158  749,817  123, S74 

Canadian j,             lQ,6i2  1,181,043  232,907 

United  Stales •'•'         16,022  828,325  135,837 

Canadian     „            20,939  954,518  262,704 

United  Status    -''*         16,727  1,005,685  136,235 

Canadian    j.^,         16,866  863,343  249,079 

United  States   -"^         15.547  870,771  136.574 

Canadian j,  .         itJ.355  1,073,454  228,979 

United  States -"           18,827  1,170,757  174,959 

The  tonnage  of  vessels,  Hritish  and  Foreign, 
employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  which  arrived 
at  and  departed  from  lake  ports  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  in  1S76  was  3,360,588.     For  1896  it 
was  11,687,217,  or  a  total  tonnage  forthe  twenty- 
one  years  of  160,622,412,  and  a  yearly  average  of 
7,648,686.     In  1876  the  total  coasting  tonnage 
into  and  out  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  was  3,574,- 
485.     In  iSg6  it  was  4,860,000.     The  total  for  the 
twenty-one   years   was   86,357,299,    or   a    yearly 
average  of  4,1 12,252.     The  total  coasting  tonnage 
into  and  out  of  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  for 
1876  was  1,256,926,  and  in  1896  was  5,230,242. 
The  total  for  the  twenty-one  years  was  61,178,- 
896,  or  a  yearly  average  of  2,913,281.     The  total 
coasting  tonnage  into  and  out  of  the  Province  of 
New  Brunswick  for   1876  was  1,097,431,  and  for 
i8g6,  1,508,278.     The  total  for   the  twenty-one 
years   was   21,227,286,   or    a    yearly  average   of 
1,010,823.     In   1876  the  total  coasting  tonnage 
into  and  out  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia 
was    128,007,    and    in    1896,    2,835,677.       The 
total  tonnage  for  the  twenty-one  years  was  31,- 
835,895,  or  a  yearly  average  of  1,516,852.     The 
total  coasting  tonnage  for  Prince  Edward  Island 
in  1876  was  883,502,  and  in  i8g6,  1,310,339.    The 
total  tonnage  for  the  period  was  21,552,694,  or  a 
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yearly  average  of  1,026,319.  The  lake  and  river 
tonnage  into  and  out  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba 
in  1884  was  4,326,  and  in  1895,  6,266.  The  total 
for  the  period  was  98,900,  or  a  yearly  average  of 
8,242.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  various 
Provinces  for  1876  was  10,300,939,  and  in  1896, 
^7,431,753.  For  the  full  period  of  twenty-one 
years,  1876  to  1896  inclusive,  it  was  382,890,942, 
or  a  yearly  average  of  18,232,902  tons.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  figures  of  comparative  sea- 
going tonnage  in  certain  countries  during  1896: 

Steam  (grusi).  Sail.  Total. 

Great  Britain  &  Irebnd..  9,307,783  2,499,227  11,807,010 
british  Colon'cs 530,570  652371  1,162,941 

Total  Hrtish 9.S3'<.353  3.'3'.S')8  12,969,951 

United  St.ites 887,766  1,283,693  2,i7i,4>9 

(-iernmny 1,214,830  569,895  1,784,7^5 

Nnrway 403,813  1,265,274  1,669,087 

France 891,720  197,820  1,089,540 

Canada 241,772  670,767  912,539 

Italy 3'8.7o6  453  053  771.759 

Sp»in 449,044  98,314  547.35** 

Sweden 226,769  271,235  498,004 

Kiusia 229,542  247,130  475,672 

Holland 307. M5  <3o.o34  437,179 

(■fleece 134.687  208,755  343.442 

Denmark 198,577  "34.654  iii.iii 

Austria- Hungary 222,348  80,270  302,618 

Turkey 7'. 35**  194,994  266152 

Japin 174,466  31.889  196,305 

Hrazil 110,068  35, 90S  145,976 

Helgiuni 117,289  1,538  118,827 

I'nrtugal 62,811  42,448  105,259 

Chili 43,741  58,458  102,199 

Competitive  Land  and  Water  Transport.   One 

of  the  valuable  papers  read  at  the  Mon- 
treal meeting  of  the  British  Association  in 
December,  1884,  dealt  at  length  with  this  impor- 
tant subject.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Wragge,  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  the 
late  Mr.  Alan  Macdougall,  c.e.,  of  the  Canadian 
Institute,  Toronto.  The  following  important 
extracts  may  be  given  here: 

"  The  history  of  the  Canadian  canals  is  pro- 
gressive. Though  they  have  had  direct  railway 
competition  alongside  of  them,  they  have  held 
their  own.  Their  usefulness  has  been  so  certainly 
demonstrated  as  to  call  for  their  enlargement, 
and  their  rivalry  with  the  Erie  Canal  (N.Y.  State) 
has  been  acknowledged  by  the  canal  authorities 
for  many  years.  It  was  said  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  paper  that  the  North  American  conti- 
nent offers  the  best  and  only  basis  for  a  full  con- 


sideration of  the  comparative  cost  of  land  and 
water  carriage.  This  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes, 
though  it  fails  in  its  application  to  the  whole 
year.  The  actual  competition  exists  only  for  the 
summer  months,  from  April  to  November,  and 
it  may  be  said  that  it  is  only  in  consequence  of 
the  freezing  up  of  the  waterways  in  Canada  that 
the  railways  are  able  to  carry  the  grain  of  the 
country.  The  rapid  approach  of  the  winter  after 
the  harvest  has  been  completed,  prevents  the 
grain  from  being  transported  to  the  ocean  by 
water  at  the  season  when  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
vert it  into  gold  ;  and  the  risk  of  a  fall  in  prices 
until  the  next  season's  navigation,  as  well  as  the 
loss  of  interest  in  holding  it,  makes  it  necessary 
for  the  producer  to  send  it  forward  by  rail  at  a 
greater  cost  than  that  at  which  it  could  be  carried 
by  water,  if  that  route  were  available  when 
required. 

The  waterways  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  viz.,  the  great  lakes  and  navigable  rivers, 
having  required  but  a  comparatively  small  out- 
lay of  capital  to  render  them  available  for  the 
transportation  of  an  immense  tonnage  of  the 
products  of  the  country,  afford  an  unrivalled 
opportunity  for  cheap  transportation  as  long  as 
the  season  of  navigation  lasts.  The  railways,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  compared  with  those  in  a  more 
equable  climate,  cost  a  much  larger  outlay  to 
work,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  winter.  The 
average  cost  of  train  mileage  in  the  months  of 
January  and  February  amounts  to  231'yffCts., 
as  compared  with  the  months  of  June  and  July, 
when  it  amounts  to  i9,VffCts.  This  does  not 
include  the  cost  of  removing  snow  other  than 
by  locomotive  power.  The  cost  of  maintenance 
of  the  permanent  way,  or  track,  is  very  nearly 
equal  all  the  year  round,  and  is  proportionately 
heavy,  owing  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  repairs 
necessary  have  to  be  made  during  six  months  of 
the  year ;  and  that  an  equally  large  number  of 
men  have  to  be  employed  during  the  winter 
months,  whose  chief  work  consists  in  keeping 
the  rails  free  from  snow  and  ice  and  attending 
to  the  damages  created  by  frost.  In  a  more 
favoured  climate  these  latter  expenses  are  not 
incurred,  and  the  ordinary  repairs  are  spread 
over  the  whole  of  the  year  instead  of  having  to 
be  done  in  the  six  months  of  summer. 
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III  currying  grain  from  such  a  centre  as  Chicago 
to  the  seaboard,  whether  by  rail  or  by  water, 
some  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  handling  arc 
common  to  both  systems.  Thus,  the  grain  is 
stored  in  elevators  at  Chicago,  and  these  have  to 
be  employed  whether  the  grain  from  this  is  loaded 
into  vessels  or  into  railway  cars.  In  unloading 
the  cars  or  vessels  at  Montreal  for  transhipment 
to  ocean  steamers,  a  certain  proportion  in  each 
case  has  to  be  bagged.  In  the  case  of  unloading 
grain  in  bulk  from  the  vessels  or  barges  used  in 
conveying  the  grain  through  the  inland  waters, 
floating  elevators  have  to  be  employed  for  trans- 
ferring the  grain  from  the  hold  of  one  vessel  to 
that  of  another  ;  whilst  in  the  case  of  grain  car- 
ried by  cars  the  same  elevators  have  to  be  made 
use  of,  the  grain  being  first  put  through  the 
ordinary  elevator  into  barges  for  that  purpose — 
unless  it  is  found  to  be  more  economical  to  ship 
the  whole  of  the  grain  direct  in  bags  from  the 
cars  to  the  ocean  steamers. 

When  the  question  of  capital  expended  for  the 
conveyance  of  grain  from,  say.  Chicago  to  Mon- 
treal is  considered,  it  will  be  found  that  therein 
lies  the  chief  reason  why  water  carriage  is  able  at 
all  to  compete  against  land  carriage.  A  steam- 
boat can  be,  and  often  is,  constructed  solely  for 
this  class  of  business,  and  it  maybe  assumed  that 
such  a  vessel  costs  a  total  of  $.55,000  and  has  a 
capacity  of  35,000  bushels.  She  will  be  able  to 
make  seven  round  trips  '1  the  season  between 
Chicago  and  Kingston,  c;  ..ying  in  that  time 
245,000  bushels;  she  will  probably  have  to  lifjhter 
through  tiie  Welland  Canal  to  the  extent  of  5,000 
bushels  each  trip,  at  a  cost  of  two  cents  and  a  half 
per  bushel ;  and  at  Kingston  she  will  transfer  her 
cargo  to  barges  which  will  be  towed  thence  down 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  canals  to  Montreal.  Her 
'  round  trips  '  to  Kingston  will  cost  $2,000  each, 
or  8x4,000  for  the  season,  including  lighterage  as 
above  mentioned  and  canal  tolls ;  and  her  earn- 
ings will  be,  from  the  east-bound  trip  alone,  at  the 
rate  of  seven  cents  per  bushel,  $2,450  per  trip,  or 
$17,150  for  the  season,  leaving  a  net  receipt  of 
$3,150,  or  nine  percent,  on  thecapital  forrepairs, 
depreciation  and  interest  on  outlay.  This  estimate 
leaves  out  of  consideration  any  return  freight  she 
may  carry  on  her  west-bound  trip,  which  in  all 
probability  will  give  her  sufficient  to  pay  depreci- 


ation at  least.  T^om  these  figures  it  will  be  seen 
what  might  be  done  if  the  navigation  of  the  inland 
waters  was  open  for  the  whole  of  the  year;  and 
what  a  disadvantage  it  is  to  have  them  closed  for 
nearly  six  months  out  of  every  year,  leaving 
unproductive  during  that  period  the  capital 
expended  on  the  construction  and  outfit  of  the 
vessel.  It  has  been  said  that  a  vessel  is  capable 
of  making  seven  round  trips  in  the  season.  It 
must  here  be  remarked  that  she  does  not  make 
so  many,  as  there  is  a  period  during  summer, just 
before  the  new  crop  comes  in,  when  vessels  are 
not  very  busy  in  the  grain  trade.  Still,  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  that,  jo  far  as  competition 
exists  for  through  traffic,  the  water-rates  are  lower 
than  those  by  land ;  but,  in  spite  of  free  (American) 
canals  and  free  lake  navigation,  the  course  of  trade 
appears  to  drift  into  the  more  expensive  and  rapid 
means  of  transport  by  land. 

For  local  traffic  or  for  short  distances  water 
service  is  much  cheaper,  and  a  large  number  of 
small  sailing  vessels  are  regularly  employed  in 
this  business  all  over  the  lake  area.  In  the  case 
of  carriage  by  railway  from  Chicago  to  Montreal, 
a  comparison  may  be  made  from  Chicago  to 
Kingston,  a  distance  of  670  miles.  The  cost  of 
the  railway,  with  necessary  rolling  stock,  may  be 
put  down  at  $40,000  or  ;r8,ooo  sterling  per  mile, 
which  is  about  the  average  of  Canadian-built  rail- 
ways— amounting  to  a  total  sum  of  $26,800,000 
(;r5, 360,000)  for  670  miles.  In  order  to  pay  five 
per  cent,  on  tie  outlay,  annual  net  receipts  of 
$1,340,000  (;r268,5oo),  or  gross  receipts  of,  say, 
$4,020,000  (;r8o4,ooo)  will  be  needed.  Taking 
the  proportion  of  freight  to  passenger  traffic 
as  two  to  one,  which  is  about  the 
average  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway, 
$2,680,000  of  this  amount  will  be  earned  from 
freight,  or  $4,000  per  mile  per  annum.  Suppos- 
ing the  railway  to  be  unable  to  obtain  a  higher 
rate  on  grain  from  Chicago  to  Montreal  than  the 
steamboat,  which,  averaged  over  a  number  of 
years,  has  been  ten  cents  per  bushel  of  sixty  lbs. — 
made  up  of  seven  cents  from  Chicago  to  Kings- 
ton, and  three  cents  for  lightering  in  barges 
thence  to  Montreal — the  proportion  to  Kingston, 
due  to  the  mileage  of  the  ten  cents  through  to 
Montreal,  would  represent  a  rate  of  eight  cents 
per  bushel,  or  $2.66  per  ton,  being  at  the  rate  of 
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only  44  rents  [ur  ton  per  niilf — ;i  sum  wliicli  it 
is  manifest  woiilil  bo  insulticient  to  curry  it  and 
pay  the  working  expenses  of  doing  so. 

The  railway  statistics  of  Canada  show  that  the 
average  receipts  from  frei;4ht  of  all  kinds  on  the 
railways  amonnt  to  $1.50  per  ton,  and  that, 
for  every  ton  carried,  a  freight  train  nms  ij 
niiles.  This  gives  the  average  receipts  as  exactly 
$1.00  per  train  mile.  Tiic  receij)ts  from  passen- 
ger tr-il'tic  are  one-third  of  the  gross  amount, 
and  the  passenger  train  mileage  is  one-third 
of  the  total  train  mileage.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  assumed  that  the  cost  of  carrying  the  passen- 
ger traffic  is  one-third  of  the  total  cost  of  operating 
the  railway,  ami,  on  this  assumption,  we  find, 
from  the  same  statistics,  that  the  cost  of  carrying 
freight  per  ton  per  mile  amounts  to  seventy- 
seven  cents.  The  net  earnings  of  the  Canadian 
railways  amount  to  from  2i^  to  3  per  cent,  upon 
the  capital  cost.  F"roni  these  figures  it  will  be 
seen  that  even  to  pay  three  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  outlay  a  profit  of  twenty-three  cents 
per  train  mile  is  necessary  ;  and  if  we  accept 
100  tons  as  the  average  paying  load  of  all  freight 
trains  (which  is  somewhere  close  to  the  mark) 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  charge  of  one  cent  per  ton 
per  mile  will  require  .yy  of  a  cent  per  ton  per  mile 
to  pay  expenses  and  leave  only  three  per  cent, 
at  the  outside  as  the  interest  on  the  outlay 
of  capital. 

The  time  ordinarily  occiipied  by  a  grain-laden 
vessel  between  Chicago  and  Montreal  is  from 
ten  to  twelve  days ;  the  cargo  has  to  suffer 
breakage  twice,  first,  in  going  through  the 
Welland  Canal,  where  the  average  lighterage 
is  equal  to  nearly  25  to  30  per  cent.,  and  again* 
at  Kingston,  where  the  cargo  has  to  be  tranferred 
to  barges  in  order  to  pass  the  St.  Lawrence 
canals,  for  delivery  at  Montreal.  From  Montreal 
to  Liverpool  the  average  time  is  ten  days.  A 
cargo  can,  therefore,  be  delivered  in  Liverpool 
in  three  weeks  from  the  time  it  left  Chicago 
if  it  goes  by  the  Montreal  route.  By  the  Erie 
Canal  route  the  same  cargo  would  only  have 
reached  tide-water  at  New  York  in  that  time. 
In  the  case  of  a  train-load  of  grain  from  Chicago 
to  Montreal  the  time  would  probably  be  three 
days  in  summer  and  four  in  winter;  and  to 
New  York  the  time  would  be  about  the  same. 


It  is  time,  therefore,  which,  when  long  distances 
have  to  be  covered,  will  enable  the  railways 
to  hold  their  own  against  water  competition, 
and  it  is  manifest  that,  for  short  distances, 
railway  carriage  cannot  compete  successfully 
with  water  where  the  highway  is  a  natural  one 
in  which  a  vessel  can  make  a  fair  rate  of  speed 
in  covering  the  distance.  In  a  very  valuable 
paper  which  is  published  in  the  last  volume 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  the  speed  on  canals  and  open  water- 
ways is  discussed  at  full  length.  The  results 
attained  by  the  writer  tend  to  show  that  canals 
can  compete  with  railways  for  heavy  freight  and 
minerals  when  carried  at  low  rates  of  speeti,  and 
where  speed  is  not  of  any  importance.  Even  in 
England  canal  routes  can  be  used  profitably  to 
compete  with  railways.  The  attention  of  persons 
interested  in  these  questions  is  directed  to  that 
very  valuable  paper.  Where  time  is  of  impor- 
tance, as  it  is  both  in  the  British  and  Canadian 
grain  trade,  in  the  autumn  or  fall,  when  the 
new  Season's  bailey  is  required  for  brewing 
purposes,  it  is  the  custom  of  traders  to  push 
on  the  transport  and  delivery  of  barley  by  the 
quickest,  even  if  the  most  costly  route.  And 
what  holds  good  of  barley  holds  good  of  other 
merchandize  to  a  great  extent.  The  conclusions 
at  which  we  arrive  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Where  land  and  water  routes  exist  side  by 
side,  and  time  is  of  importance,  the  water  route 
cannot  compete  successfully  with  the  land  route. 

2.  I'reight  is  seeking  the  land  route  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  water,  although  it  is  dearer,  as  the 
saving  in  time  compensates  for  the  extra  rate  of 
carriage. 

3.  It  is  cheaper  to  transport  freight  in  large 
quantities  both  by  land  and  by  water,  and  it  is 
cheaper  to  do  so  at  a  moderately  increased  rate  of 
speed,  as  compared  with  that  obtained  a  few 
years  ago.  This  experience  holds  good  for  Brit- 
ain, as  well  as  for  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  Allan  Line  of  Steamships.  In  1852,  about 
the  time  of  the  introduction  of  iron  screw  steam- 
ships in  the  New  York  trade,  Mr.  Hugh  Allan, 
then  the  head  of  a  ship-building  firm,  decided  that 
the  time  had  come  to  replace  sailing  vessels  by 
steamships  in  the  Montreal  trade.     Accordingly 
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he  furmed  the  Montreal  Ocean  Steamship  Com- 
pany and  the  Canadian  and  Indian  were  buih. 
They  were  about  1,700  Rross  junl  1,170  wvi,  with 
engines  of  350  11. i*.,  and  cost  abont  $^50,000 
each.  Their  niaxin)um  speed  was  eleven  knots, 
and  thcirdimensions about  270x34.  Immediately 
after  their  completion  they  were  put  into  use  as 
transports  for  the  Crimean  War.  The  mail  ser- 
vice was  then  very  unsatisfactory,  and  in  1855 
the  contrai:t  was  given  to  the  Allan  tiim,  with  an 
annual  subsidy  of  $  i  ^0,000  a  year  for  a  fortnijjhtly 
line.  The  A'f)W/»  American  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
were  accordingly  built,  and  they  opened  the  ser- 
vice in  1856.  An  older  brother  of  Mr.  Hugh  Allan 
then  opened  a  branch  house  in  Liverpool,  while 
another  was  opened  in  ^Juebcc.  The  boats  were 
quite  a  success,  the  fare  for  passengers  and  freight 
beingmuch  lower  than  theCunardorCoUins  Lines. 
In  1858  it  was  decided  that  a  weekly  service 
was  necessary  and  an  increased  subsidy  of  $208,- 
000  per  annum  was  promised  by  the  Government. 
The  Allans  then  bought  out  the  other  partners 
and  became  sole  owners.  Four  new  boats  were 
ailded,  the  North  Briton,  Nova  Scotian,  Bohemian, 
and  Hungarian,  each  of  about  2,200  tons  gross 
with  engines  of  400  h.p.  They  were  large  car- 
riers but  rather  slow.  The  times  were  hard  and 
the  subsidy  was  increased  to  $416,000  a  year, 
with  very  stringent  terms  as  to  speed  and  heavy 
penalties  for  delays.  To  shorten  the  time  for  the 
mails  the  boats  called  at  Moville,  Ireland.  Ex- 
tensive wharf  property  was  bought  at  Quebec. 
Three  smaller  boats  were  built  to  run  between 
Glasgow  and  Montreal  of  1400  tons  each.  The 
St.  Andrew,  St.  George  and  St.  Patrick,  and  later  a 
fourth,  the  St,  David,  of  1,600  tons,  was  added. 
In  1861  the  Norwegian  and  Hibernian,  of  2,400 
tons  and  450  H.r.,  were  launched.  They  were 
faster  than  the  previous  boats  and  were  the  first 
built  with  *'  spar  decks  "  fore  and  aft,  and  without 
bulwarks,  which  added  greatly  to  the  comfort 
and  safety.  In  1863  Robert  Steele,  of  Greenock, 
built  for  the  Allans  the  Peruvian  and  Moravian,  of 
2,600  tons  and  500  h.p.  They  were  fast,  but  their 
carrying  capacity  was  small.  Ultimately  they  were 
lengthened,  as  were  also  the  Nova  Scotian,  Hiber- 
nian, St.  A  ndrew  and  5/.  David.  The  names  of  the 
two  latter  were  also  changed  to  the  Waldensian 
and  Phoenician. 


I'or  the  first  ten  years  the  history  of  the  Com- 
pany was  very  disheartening.  In  1857  the  Cana- 
dian was  wrecked  through  the  stupidity  of  a 
pilot.  In  1859  the  Indian  was  wrecked  near 
Halifax.  In  i860  the  Hungarian,  mistaking  a 
light,  ran  ashore  near  Cape  Sablu,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  every  soul  on  board  perished.  In  1861  a 
second  Canadian  was  crushed  by  field  ice  in  the 
Straits  of  Uello  Isle,  and  later  in  the  year  the 
North  Briton  was  wrecked  on  the  Mingan  Islands 
in  a  snow  storm.  In  1863  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Norwegian  were  both  lost,  and   in   1864  the  Bo- 
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hemian  struck  on  a  rock  off  Maine  while  waiting 
for  a  pilot.  Finally  floating  compasses  were 
introduced  which  greatly  helped  matters.  The 
Government  lit  up  the  River  and  Gulf.  Special 
pilots  were  retained  for  the  Company,  t.legraphs 
were  extended  and  more  powerful  shi  s  built. 
With  such  a  rapid  loss  of  vessels  there  was  at  first 
no  ti  me  to  build  new  ones,  so  second-hand  ones 
were  bought  which  were  not  satisfactory. 
But  soon  fortune  favonred  the  firm  and  for  over 
twenty-five   years    they    have   carried    a    weekly 
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mnil  service  without  the  loss  of  a  single  passen- 
ger, and  with  only  one  vessel  wrecked.  They 
became  their  own  underwriters  and  savetl  a  iarjje 
sum  of  money  in  insurance  premiums.  In  i8f)6 
the  two  new  boats,  the  Nesturinn,  of  2,726  tuns, 
and  the  Austrian  of  2,(>H2  tons,  both  with  450 
H.I'.,  were  built  and  have  run  ever  since  without  a 
serious  mishap.  In  i86g  the  I'russian,  of  3,030 
tons,  and  the  Scatidituivian,  of  3,068  tons,  both 
500  H.P.  were  built.  In  1871  the  Sarmatiau,  of 
3,647  tons  and  650  n.i'.,  was  launcheil,  a  much 
larger  boat  than  the  previous  one,  and  she  acted 
as  a  transport  in  the  Asliantee  expedition.  In 
the  following  year  the  Polynesian,  of  3,(j83  tons 
and  675  H.i'.,  was  launched.  In  1889  she  sanit 
another  vessel,  and  the  Allans  had  to  pay  the 
cost.  She  was  re-named  the  Laurentian  and 
still  carries  the  mails.  In  1872  a  third  Canadian 
was  bought.  To  keep  all  these  boats  employed 
they  contracted  to  carry  a  fortnightly  mail  to 
Halifax,  and  in  summer  to  Newfoundland,  while 
a  small  vessel  was  bought  for  winter  service 
between  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  and  Halifax. 
When  the  contract  was  renewed  the  penalties 
for  delays  were  taken  away  and  the  subsidy  re- 
duced. 

The  Circassian,  of  3,724  tons  and  550  h.F'.,  was 
built  in  T873,  and  the  .Snn/i«ia»»,  of  4,384  tons  and 
675  H.P.,  in  1875.  Finally,  in  1881,  Robert  Napier 
and  Sons  built  for  them  the  P(jW.«irt«,  of  5, 365  tons 
and  800  H.P.  She  makes  the  passage  in  less  than 
seven  days.  When  the  Intercolonial  Railway 
was  opened  the  boats  landed  and  received  mails 
and  passengers  at  Rimouski  and  Halifax  instead 
of  running  direct  to  Portland,  Maine.  The  Glas- 
gow trade  having  increased,  it  was  decided  to 
put  on  a  weekly  line  of  larger  boats.  In  1879  the 
Buenus  Ayrcan  was  launched  of  4,005  tons  gross, 
and  500  H.P.  ;  in  1880  the  Grecian,  of  3,613  tons 
and  400  H.P.;  in  1881  the  Corean,  of  3,488  tons,  400 
H.P.  Then  followed  the  Hanoverian,  of  3,800  tons, 
and  the  Lucerne,  of  1,925  tons  and  220  h.p.  In 
1884  were  launched  the  Carthaginian,  of  4,214 
tons  and  520  h.p.,  and  the  Siberian,  of  3,904  tons 
with  5C0  H.P.,  both  specially  fitted  for  cattle.  The 
firm  also  bought  from  the  Inman  Line  the  City  of 
New  York  ami  Te-nnmed  her  the  Norwef;;iaH.  From 
the  Monarch  Line  they  bought  the  Pomeranian 
and  the  Assyrian.     They  also  established  a  weekly 


linebetween  Glasgow  and  Hostonand  a  fortnightly 
line  between  Glasgow  and  Philadelphia.  Also  a 
triiiionthly  line  between  London  and  Montnal 
was  opened  and  ofhces  were  established  in  Hoston, 
Philadelphia  and  London,  and  an  agency  at 
Chicago.  To  prevent  a  protracted  tight  with  the 
Dominion  Line  the  Allans  consented  to  share 
the  mail  and  subsidy  with  it.  In  1887  they 
started  a  line  between  Glasgow  and  the  River 
Platte  and  now  do  a  large  trade  there.  In  1890 
they  built  for  the  London  trade  the  Brazilian  antj 
in  1891  the  Mongolian  and  Numidian,  designed  to 
carry  large  cargoes  but  few  passengers.  They  also 
bought  out  the  boats  of  the  State  Line,  selling 
some  and  retaining  others  for  use.  They  have 
lost  only  two  freight  boats,  but  their  speed  is  not 
great.  In  1887  the  Government  advertized  for 
tenders  for  a  line  of  steamers  at  20  knots  an  hour 
to  carry  the  mails,  and  the  Allans  were  to  be  con* 
sequently  deprived  of  their  subsidy.  It  could  not, 
however,  be  managed  at  the  time  and  in  1894  the 
increased  subsidy  which  they  asked  for  was 
sanctioned.  Sir  Hugh  Allan  was  President  of 
the  Company  until  his  death,  in  1882,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Mr.  Andrew  Allan. 
The  tonnage  carried  by  the  steamers  of  the 
Allan  Line  Steamship  Company,  Limited,  on 
their  services  between  Liverpool  and  Montreal, 
London  and  Montreal,  Glasgow  and  Montreal, 
Liverpool  and  Portland,  Glasgow  and  Portland, 
Glasgow  and  New  York,  Glasgow  and  Hoston, 
and  Glasgow,  Liverpool  and  St.  John's,  Halifax 
and  Philadelphia  amounted  to  813,253  tons 
for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1897.  Accord- 
ing to  the  official  statements  of  Messrs.  H.  and  A. 
Allan  their  steamers  during,  '.he  same  year  carried 
the  following  live  stock: 

Fkom  Animals.  Mohtalitv. 

Callle        Sheep         H«r««<i        Cuttle    Shiep     UorHi 
Montreil ;u,KU        ■M:2X\  I  SIM  73  18U  lU 

Boston u.m:         'm\>  no  6S  I  2 

PhilidelphU    9.4.VI  mi  :U!I  1!KI         ..  U 

NewVork U,K2H         1,121  7211  41  11  I'l 

Portiiuia 7,.'>is      .'>,.vw         :«)o        tn        m         ;t 

74,137       37,030         3,JI3  (Ul         Jg^  53 

Sketch  of  the  Cunard  Line.  As  early  as  1830 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Samuel  Cunard  had  contem- 
plated the  establishment  of  a  line  of  steamships 
to  run  between  Liverpool,  Halifax  and  Hoston, 
and  in  1838  he  proceeded  to  England,  whert:  he 
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first  met  Mr.  Robert  Napier,  ii  Miirinc  Kn(^incer 
of  Glas(;ow,  and  later  Mr.  Gourfi^u  Hurtii  and  Mr. 
David   Mclvcr,  who  were    riitining    rival    lines 
between  Glasgow  and  Liverpool.     There  was  an 
n^'itatiun  at  the  time  amont^st  the  people  of  Hali- 
fax   for  an  ocean   service  and,  conse(|iiently,  in 
October  of  that  year  the  Admiralty  a<lverti/(!d  for 
tenders  for  mail  steamers.   Mr.  Ciinard  advanced 
a  tender  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Mums,  Mr.  Mclver  and 
himself  "  to  supply  three  suitable  stcamshi|)S  to 
run  twice  a  month  fur  eight  monthn,  and  once  a 
month  in  winter   for   ten  years  to  Halifax  and 
Boston,  for  ;f 55,000  sterling  per  annum."    After- 
w  ards  it  was  thou(;ht  desirable  to  have  fixed  days 
for  departure  on  both  sidcsof  the  Atlantic,  and  for 
ovar  forty  years  the  boats  left  Liverpool  on  Satur- 
days and  Hoston  or  New  York  on  Wednesdays. 
Hy  a  subsequent  arrangement  they  agreed  to  pro- 
vide four  boats  instead  of  three  and  the  subsidy 
was  raised  to  £"81,000  per  annum.     The  first  four 
boats  were  the  Aciidiat  the  Britannia,  the  Caledo- 
nia, and  the  Columbia.     They  were  207  feet  long, 
34  feet  beam  and  25  feet  deep,  1,155  tons  gross 
and  619  net. 

The  engines  were  constructed  by  Robert 
Napier  on  the  side  lever  principle  and  their 
average  speed  varied  from  8.3  to  8.7  knots  per 
hour.  The  first  voyage  of  the  Britannia  in  1840 
was  fourteen  days,  eight  hours.  In  the  same  year 
the  Columbia  was  wrecked  and  replaced  by  the 
Hibernia,  about  half  a  knot  faster.  In  1845  the 
Cambria,  a  still  faster  boat,  was  added.  In  this 
year  the  Americans  made  the  first  attempt  at 
rivalry  but  were  unsuccessful.  In  1848  the 
Imperial  Government  made  a  new  contract  with 
the  Cunard  Company  for  a  weekly  line  at  £"156,- 
000  sterling  per  annum,  the  boats  to  run  alter- 
nately to  New  York  and  to  Halifax  and  Hoston. 
Four  larger  and  faster  boats,  the  A  mcrica,  Europa, 
Canada  and  Niaf;ara,  were  added.  In  1850 
branch  lines  to  carry  mails  to  St.  John's,  New- 
foundland and  Bermuda,  and  in  1851  to  St. 
Thomas,  were  established.  There  was  now  a 
total  subsidy  of  3(^178,000  sterling  per  annum. 
The  American  Government  in  1849  subsidized 
the  "  Collins  Line  "  in  opposition  to  the  Cunard 
Line.  The  latter,  after  two  or  three  efforts  to 
better  their  speed,  decided  to  abandon  wood  and 
to  build  iron  vessels,  and  the  Persia  was  started 


in  1856.  Sh«)  was  of  3,300  tons  gross,  2,079 
net,  her  average  speed  was  1395  knots  and  her 
average  time  twenty-four  hours  less  than  that  of 
the  rival  line.  In  1H55,  during  the  Crimean 
War,  eleven  of  the  Company's  ships  had  been 
employed  as  transports,  the  Collins  Lino  helping 
with  the  mail  service.  Owing  to  repeated  wrecks 
the  latter  Company  collapsed  in  1858  and  the 
Cunard  Lino  again  held  undisputed  ssvay. 

Not  being  entirely  satisfied  with  the  Persia,  in 
186^  the  Company  launched  the  Scotia,  which 
reduced  the  time  from  New  York  to  Liv»>rpool 
to  eight  days,  twenty-two  hours.  In  1859  the 
vessels  arranged  to  call  at  Queenstown  to  land 
and  receive  mails,  and  soon  after  all  their  mail 
boats  ran  direct  to  New  York,  but  they  built  a 
smaller  and  slower  line  of  screw  boats  to  run 
direct  to  Hoston  without  subsidy.  It  had  now 
become  almost  imperative  that  they  should  use 
the  screw  instead  of  the  paddle-wheel,  and  in 
1862  the  China,  an  iron  screw,  was  launched. 
She  burned  only  half  the  quantity  of  coals  con- 
sumed by  the  Scotia,  maintained  nearly  the  same 
speed  and  carried  much  more  cargo,  in  addition 
to  steerage  passengers.  In  1864  the  Cuba,  very 
much  the  same  style  of  boat,  was  launched.  In 
1865  J.  &  G.  Thomson,  of  Clydebank,  built  for 
them  the  Java,  and  two  years  later  a  much  faster 
boat,  the  Russia.  When  the  Company's  contract 
expired  the  subsidy  was  reduced  to  ^70,000  a 
year,  and  they  ordered  from  the  Thomsons  two 
boats  of  inferior  power  and  reduced  speed,  which 
were  completely  eclipsed  by  the  Inman  and 
White  Star  boats.  In  1874  the  Company  launched 
two  large  boats  calculated  to  carry  a  greatly 
increased  number  of  steerage  passengers,  but 
with  reduced  speed,  so  that  the  first-class  passen- 
gers largely  went  by  the  other  lines. 

In  1881  the  Scrvia,  7,3iji  tons  gross  and  built  of 
steel,  reduced  the  time  from  Queenstown  to  New 
York  to  6  days,  23  hours,  50  minutes.  And  in 
1852  the  Aurania  was  built  as  a  sister  ship.  As 
most  of  the  first  partners  of  the  Company  were 
now  dead  it  was  resolved  to  convert  the  concern 
into  a  limited  liability  company.  In  1884  the 
Etruria  and  Vmbria  wore  built,  the  former  of 
8,127  tons  gross  and  3,690  net,  the  latter  of  8,128 
gross  and  3,699  tons  net.  Their  power  and  speed 
wtre  then  unprecedented,  the  Etruria  making  the 
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westward  rcconl  of  relays,  r  hour  and  the  Umhria 
the  eastern  of  6  days,  i  hour,  15  minutes.  In  all 
these  years  the  Ciinard  Company  had  had  but 
three  serious  accidents.  In  1848  the  liiiropa  sank 
an  emi^'niiit  bri;;,  in  185K  the  Arahia  and  liurdpa 
collided  and  both  wete  damaged,  and  the  Turi/a 
ran  ashore  on  Irel:tnd.  In  18S7  twin  screws  were 
introduced  in  the  other  lines  and,  in  1891,  the 
Cunard  Company  followed  suit  in  the  Camfianir 
and  Lucania,  then  the  largest  and  fastest  boats  in 
the  world.  They  were  6ao  feet  lonp,  65.3  feet 
beam  and  43  feet  depth  of  hull,  measurinf;  i<e,i)SO 


:>ir  Samuel  Cunard,  Bart. 

tons  Rross,  with  admirable  arranKements  in  case 
of  accidents.  The  average  time  for  the  trip  is 
now  5J  days.  Although  no  accident  has  happened 
to  these  ships,  in  189J  the  Servia  sank  an  American 
vessel  and  at  the  end  of  the  same  year  the  Umbria 
was  delayed  for  a  week  by  a  fracture  in  her 
machinery.  The  Caiiipania  and  Lucania  are  paid 
a  retaininfjfee  by  the  British  Admiralty  for  their 
use  in  case  of  war,  and  the  Company  hold  the 
Etruria,  Umbria,  A  tiraiiia  and  Servia  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Admiralty  without  a  retainer.       The 


competition  of  the  service  is  now  so  severe  that 
all  these  lines  find  it  hard  to  do  more  than  pay 
their  runuiu);  expenses.  Duriiii^  all  the  years  of 
its  existence  it  is  stated  that  the  Cunard  Company 
has  never  lost  the  life  of  a  passeuKor,  while  for 
forty-six  years  it  never  lost  a  letter. 

The  Dominion  Line  of  Steamshlpi.  I<*or  many 
years  after  the  introduction  of  iron  screw  steam- 
ships in  the  Atlantic  trade  it  was  not  supposed 
that  they  could  compete  successfully  with  sailing 
ships  in  the  carriage  of  such  bulky  goods  as  raw 
cotton,  but  in  1870  a  number  of  merchants 
engaged  in  the  New  Orleans  trade  with  Liverpool 
reaolved  to  make  the  attempt,  and  formed  the 
Mississippi  and  Dominion  Steamship  Company, 
Limited,  tinder  the  management  of  Messrs.  Flinn, 
Main  &  Montgomery,  of  Liverpool.  They  were 
to  run  to  New  Orleans  in  winter — calling  on  the 
outward  voyage  at  Uordeaux,  Lisbon,  and  Hav- 
ana— and  to  Quebec  and  Montreal  in  summer. 
Their  first  boats  weru  the  St.  Louis,  Vick!iburf(, 
and  A/cm/i/n's,  all  under  2,000  tons  gross,  and  built 
in  1870.  In  1871  they  built  the  Mississippi,  2,in) 
tons  (now  the  Silicia),  and  in  187^  the  Texas, 
2,822  tons.  After  a  time  the  Directors  abandoned 
the  New  Otieans  trade  and  confined  themselves 
to  the  Canadian  trade,  sailing  to  and  from  Port- 
land, Maine,  in  winter,  and  thus  the  boats  became 
known  as  the  "  Dominion  Line."  According  to 
Mr.  Henry  Fry  in  his  valuable  little  volume  enti- 
tled, "  History  of  North  Atlantic  Steam  Naviga- 
tion," the  Company  gradually  sold  the  smaller 
boats  and  substituted  larger  ones,  designed  to 
carry  large  cargoes,  with  good  accommodation 
for  passengers,  and  fitted  with  compound  engines 
of  moderate  power.  Being  of  less  speed  at  first 
than  the  Allan  boats,  they  were  not  as  popular 
with  passengers,  but  latterly  they  became  power- 
ful competitors  both  for  goods  and  passengers, 
and  two  of  their  boats  were  in  1896  almost  a 
match  for  the  popular  Parisian  in  point  of  speed. 
In  1874  they  built  the  Dominion,  3,176  tons,  350 
H.P.,  and  the  Ontario,  a  sister  ship,  at  Dumbar- 
ton; in  1879  the  Montreal,  3,300  tons,  375  h.p.; 
in  1880  the  Toronto,  3,316  tons,  375  h.p.,  and  the 
Ottawa,  a  sister  ship ;  and  they  bought  from  the 
Inman  Company  the  City  of  Dublin  (re-named  the 
Quebec)  and  the  City  of  Brooklyn  (re-named  the 
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Ihooklyn),  2,<>ii  tons.nnd  .jjon.l'.  Fn  1SR2  tln-y 
built  tlio  .S'»i>-;(«(i,  3,f)(j4  tmis,  M)o  n.i-.,  at  Wli'ti:- 
iiu  h,  iiiid  in  i.SMj  tlic  Orei^mi,  i,(>ji  tons,  11  Hintcr 
nhip,  two  very  iiiic  boats  ol  larger  si/i;  niui  powur 
vvitli  inidsliip  saloons  and  statu-rootiis. 

Kilt  the  l.iiic  had  its  full  share  of  tnisfortunes. 
Thu  Vuhbur/i  straiidud  below  Green  Island, 
in  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  1874,  and,  afti-r  under- 
Rointj  heavy  ri'pairs,  struck  field  ice  in  the  follow- 
iiij;  spriiifj  (.{oth  May)  and  sank  with  forty  to  fifty 
of  her  paAseiif^ers  and  crew,  incliniin^  her  captain. 
The  (Jiiilicc  tan  into  two  sailing;  slii[)3  wlicn 
leaving  Oiiebec  in  1^76,  and,  after  a  loiij,'  Ailiiiir- 
alty  lawsuit,  liiul  to  pay  some  $  {0|'><>u  <laiiia),'cs, 
besides  heavy  costs.  The  OtUiwa  struck  the 
(ground  about  fifty  miles  above  ^hiebec,  on  the 
^ist  Novciiibcr,  18.S0,  could  not  be  rescued, 
and  Kradualiy  broke  up.  The  Saniiii  ran  ashore 
but  camu  off  and  was  repaireil ;  ami  the  Ihooklyn 
was  totally  wrecked  on  Anticosti.  Happily 
tliere  was  no  loss  of  life  in  any  but  the  Vicksljur^, 
Nothing  discoiirnKed,  however,  in  iNS.i  the 
Company  contracted  with  Messrs.  Coiinal  it  Co., 
of  Glast,'ow,  for  a  maj^'iiiliceiit  ship  of  oser 
5,000  tons  and  of  good  speed,  but  before  she  was 
completed  sold  her  to  the  Innian  Company  to 
replace  the  City  of  Rome,  and  she  became  known 
as  the  City  of  Cliicuf^o,  They  at  once  had  built 
by  the  same  firm  tlieKrt/ico/a't.T,  lauiu  lied  in  1S.S4. 
She  is  an  excellent  and  fast  ship,  5,149  tons 
gross  ami  2,^59  net  with  powerful  compound 
engines  of  1,000  11. P.  (nominal),  giving  lur  an 
average  speed  of  fully  fourteen  knots  at  sea, 
and  placing  her  nearly  on  a  par  with  the  l\iiisiaii, 
their  best  passages  showing  only  a  difference 
of  three  or  four  hours.  Having  good  accommo- 
dation amidships  she  soon  became  a  great 
favourite  with  passengers,  and  in  August,  i8qo, 
carried  201  saloon  passengers,  while  in  April, 
1893,  she  landed  no  less  than  1,340  in  Halifax — 
78  cabin  and  1,262  steerage.  She  has,  however, 
met  with  several  accidents.  In  August,  1890, 
in  a  fog  near  Belle  Isle,  she  struck  an  iceburg, 
but  got  clear  with  little  damage ;  in  November 
her  popular  commander.  Captain  Lindall,  was 
swept  overboard  by  a  sea,  together  with  a  quarter- 
master, and  both  were  drowned  ;  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1894,  her  screw  slipped  when  entering 
Lough  Foyle,  and  she  grounded  on  Lyle's  Bank, 


but  sustained  no  dam.igp,  and  was  towed  to 
Liverpool.  As  she  never  realised  a  rate  of  speed 
proportionate  to  lu-r  great  power,  in  l88j  Messrs. 
Harlaiul  St  Wolff  gave  her  now  engines  and 
boil(MS  of  the  l.itj-st  tyju;  (triple  cylinders)  which, 
although  of  less  nominal  power  than  the  original 
ones,  and  consuming  much  less  coal,  gave 
her  (|uitu  as  much  speed. 

Misfoitunes,  however,  continued.     In  August, 
1889,  the  Montreal  was  totally  wrecked  in  u  fog 
on  the  Island  of  Hello  Isle,  but  passengers  and 
crew  were  saved.     In  1890  the  Idalio,  a  chartered 
boat,    Wiis    wrecked  on    Anticosti,    with  a  very 
v.duable  cargo  of  grain,  cheese  and   cattle,   but 
no  lives  were  lost.     In  1891  the  Company  launched 
from  the  yard    of    Ilarland    iS:  Wolff,     Belfast, 
a  very  line  new  ship,  the  Lahiaiio)',   4,737   tons 
gross,  2,(^98  net,  050  H.I',  (nominal),  3,800  indi- 
cated.    Although    of    less   power   she   exceeded 
the    Vaiicoic'cy  in  spted,  while  carrying  a  very 
large  cargo  of  5,700  tons.     She   had  some  novel 
arrangements,  such  as  pipes  for  conveying  fresh 
water  to  cattle,  automatic  ventilators,  open  in  all 
weathers,  and  others  sujiplyiiig  fresh   air  to  the 
'tween  tiecks  by  fans;  steam  pipes  to  each  com- 
partment for  extinguishing  fire,  and  refrigerating 
iirichinery  for  fresh  beef,  fruit,  eggs,  etc.      In  the 
steerage  the  canvas  beds  in  frame-work  of  wood 
could  be  foKled   up  by  day,  ami  she  was  lighted 
throughout  by  electricity.     So  f  .r  she  has  been 
very  successful  and   has  made   some   remarkable 
passages.     In  May,  i^(j-\,  she  averaged  365  knots 
per  day  from  Moville  to  Kimouski,  or  lift  ten  knots 
per    hour.     In  August  she   ran  from   Moville  to 
Rimouski  in  six  days,  eight    hours,  the  quickest 
passage  ever  ma<le  by  that  route,  and  in  December 
she    ran    from   Moville    to    Halifax  in  six  days, 
twelve  hour:;,  averaging  348  knots  per  day. 

In  addition  to  the  Liverpool  Line  the  Com- 
pany now  run  one  between  Montreal  an<i 
Avonmouth  (Bristol)  ;  and  in  1893  the 
Nevada,  3,617  tons,  was  bought  at  a  very 
low  price  (said  to  be  only  £4,500)  for  this  line 
from  the  Giiion  Company  and  renamed  the 
Hamilton.  All  their  boats,  except  the  Vancouver, 
carry  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses,  and  latterly,  to 
prevent  a  useless  competition,  the  Allans  agreed 
to  share  the  small  mail  subsidy  with  the  Com- 
pany,  the    Vancouver  and  Labrador  carrying  the 
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mails  for  two  weeks  out  of  ev^ry  five.  The  Sarniu 
has  been   particulaily  unfortunate.       In  March, 

1893,  when  bound  from  Liverpool  to  Halifax  with 
700  passengers,  in  longituile  44"  W.,  the  bearings 
of  the  after  crank  shaft  broke.  They  were  tem- 
porarily repaired  at  sea  in  six  days,  and  she 
reached  Halifax  without  assistance.  In  August 
of  the  same  your,  slie  broke  her  shaft  and  was 
towed  1,000  miles  to  Quecnstown  by  the  Allan 
steamship,  Monte  Vhiciui,  and  on  December  22nd., 

1894,  she  lost  her  rudder  in  lat.  55*^  N.  and  long. 
12°  W.  After  drifting  for  several  days,  helpless, 
she  was  towed  to  Instrahull  by  the  Allan  steam- 
ship,A'crw  ian,  and  thence  to  Belfast  by  tufjs.  In 
May,  189^,  the  Texas  ran  ashore  near  Cape  Race 
in  a  fog  and  becau.e  a  total  wreck,  but  Captain 
Hunter  was  absolved  from  all  blame  by  a  Court 
of  Enquiry.  As  a  set-o(t  c^j^ainst  all  these  losses 
the  Oref^on  fell  in  with  the  Ethiopiu,  ol  the  Anchor 
Line,  disabled,  and  towed  her  to  Ireland,  and  the 
Texas  towed  the  Allan  steamship,  Saniiiiiaii,  to 
Liverpool — the  latter  ship  having  lost  her  rudder. 
The  Company  thus  earned  considerable  salvage. 
In  the  autumn  of  1S94  Messrs  Flinn,  Main  and 
Montgomery,  the  managers,  resigned.  On  the 
I2th  of  December,  to  the  surprise  of  everyone 
outside  the  shareholders  and  directors,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  all  the  boats  had  been  sold  to 
Messrs.  Richards,  Mills  (S:  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  at  a 
great  sacrifice.  The  original  £20  shares  (after- 
wardb  reduced  to  5^15)  realized  only  £1  l6s.  6d. 
per  sliare,  the  buyers  assuming  the  Company's 
'iabilities.  There  are  besides  debentures  to  the 
t  xtent  of  ^£"8,000.  Thu3  over  £400,000  sterling 
appear  to  have  been  lost  by  the  extreme  depres- 
sion in  ocean  freights  and  from  other  causes. 

Tonnage  of  Ves&tils  to  or  from  Canadian  Ports. 

T>  -  following  table  gives  the  total  number  of  vts- 
sels  (-ea-goingaiid  iniand)  arrived  at  ai:d  departed 
froM  Canadian  Ports  (exclusive  of  coasting  ves- 
sels,' in  each  year  from  1857  to  1896.  It  is  com- 
p:  d  from  the  Government  Year  Book  for  the 
latter  year  ; 
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1871  . 
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a»,278 
40,421 
13  120 
37,050 


No.  Tons  Keg,  Total  I'on. 
ir>,Xi:  4,t>!W,!i32  12,!W2,82.'i 
U,ir22   31)72,772    10,101,044 

7,97.3,100     11704   3.i;2710    11,41.'>,870 

H,!Hj,l.>:)     IX. -.K    4  1lll!Wj    )3,12!!,038 

8  151,802     10  20;i    t,(Vii:ioS    12*J8,1B0 
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No. 
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\i>.     Tori!*  Ren. 

Total  Ton. 

1873  . 

3U.:ioi 

7,410  .W2 

18  088   4,2UIM15 

11,748,097 

1871  . 

31,470 

0,700,470 

18  20.->   4  030,:i81 

11,309,8.W 

1875  . 

211,100 

5  8  7,0:12 

10,112   3,710,823 

0,.V27,1,').5 

1876.. 

!M,611 

8,715,726 

10806  4,1»5,473 

0,911, 1!R) 

1877.. 

8,0(13 

2  210  51H 

21  ;t8,l 

4,1111,926 

10;t,W   4,7t»,KO'i 

11,091,244 

1878.. 

2.KA 

2,204  088 

211 8.W 

4,8-13  S:i2 

18,'.'2:t  4.870,340 

12,0,'>1  890 

1879  . 

2,018 

2,1^->,4I4 

27.118 

5,0.-.l  1:10 

17,8  (.l   4  4IO,2.'» 

110111,812 

1880.. 

2,1KH» 

2,012,0:« 

3:1.077 

0  770.0.a 

10,.><.I9   4.151.947 

13„'i77,>'    . 

1881  . 

3,707 

3,52li,t05 

31  .Mtt 

,'■-,801,0.30 

18.119  4:181.788 

13.802.  (.i2 

1882.. 

3,:Ui 

3  101  839 

3:t,ou7 

5,722.:tl» 

18,078   4  102,014 

13,370.882 

188.3.. 

3.103 

3,(KI1,IP71 

31.:U2 

5,.S:iO  8.W 

20,09.5  4.032  816 

13,770,7:» 

1881.. 

3,327 

3..'.)7  210 

31,200 

5,9.10.731 

•20  .-.09  5,102,078 

14.359,0'J6 

l.S8,i.. 

3,210 

3.(M)7,3U 

29,  i;i8 

0,1:18  7,50 

18  191    4,0;i8,0lg 

14.081,712 

1880.. 

2,900 

3,101,285 

:io(iii 

5,913  311 

19.:»7   4,9-24,000 

13,90:),2:i,' 

1H87.. 

2,079 

2,0.17,019 

30.960 

0,21.111:12 

24,296  61S7  717 

11,(100,008 

1888  . 

3,310 

3,;i2«.ll7 

3;t,:io5 

0  IX.'  mi7 

27,.->9a  6.708.194 

1.5,217  3.8 

1880.. 

3,305 

3:133,079 

31  .-1O4 

6.0:10012 

27  188  6,C8.5.110 

lfl,0,")l  221 

181)0.. 

3,671 

3,017,013 

38,222 

7,709  133 

30,5:t2   7,110,0-.l 

18  4I0.1U) 

1801.. 

3,483 

3.52:1  2:« 

ai.oo7 

7.510,015 

30,179  7,703.7U5 

18.803  018 

1892.. 

3,402 

S.VlOltH 

:<2,9I4 

7,o:<i  1:10 

28,907    7,171.090 

18,0:)2,1.V> 

1803  . 

3,271 

3,780  915 

;i:i,o3i 

7,208,151 

20  870   7,1(10,108 

I8,5:ui  ,-.:i4 

1801.. 

3.381 

4,110  015 

34  719 

8,2.-)l,220 

27,906  70.V),210 

20  3.5:<,081 

18»,>  . 

3  206 

3,'.KI1.224 

20,781 

7,i-^i,8:« 

■27,'.".«   7.8.V>,904 

19,100,00:1 

18:i«. . 

3,-.>26 

4  385.UJ5 

31,507 

7.401,532 

ao.ioi  10,0.0,8:16 

21,870,173 

Andrew  Allan,  President  of  the  Montreal 
Ocean  Steanisliip  Company,  was  born  at  Salt- 
coats, Ayrshire,  Scotland,  December  1st,  1822. 
His  father  was  a  prominent  ship-master  running 
between  the  River  Cl\  de  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  son  received  a  good  common  school  educa- 
tion in  Scotland,  and,  coming  to  Canada  in  1846, 
iiientified  himself  with  his  brother,  the  late  Sir 
Hugh  Allan,  and  the  late  William  Edmonstonc, 
who  were  carrying  on  business  as  importers  and 
general  merchants.  The  trade  increasing  rapidly 
the  firm  decided  to  cater  to  the  freight  and 
passenger  traffic  between  Canada  and  Great 
Britain  by  establishing  a  line  of  fast  sailing 
packets  on  the  route.  In  1853  they  increased 
their  fleet  by  the  addition  of  some  steamships. 
This  innovation  was  such  an  improvement  that 
they  subsequently  founded  the  Montreal  Steam- 
ship Company  which  now  controls  a  large  fleet 
of  swift  and  sea-worthy  vessels.  Mr.  Andrew 
Allan  became  President  of  the  Company  upon 
the  death  of  Sir  Hugh  Allan  in  1882.  He  also 
succeeded  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Merchants' 
Bank  and  of  the  Montreal  Telegraph  Company, 
and  is  connected  with  other  and  numerous 
financial  inte.'-ests.  Amongst  the  more  important 
t-ffic(!S  filled  by  him  may  be  mentioned  the  Chair- 
manship of  the  Board  of  Harbour  Commissioners 
of  Montreal ;  the  Presidency  of  the  Sailors' 
Institute;  Trustee  of  Queen's  University,  King- 
ston ;    President  of  the  Railway  Security  Com- 
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pany,  etc.,  etc.  In  June,  1897,  the  Aiian  Com- 
pany became  a  joint  stock  affair,  re^^istcred  in 
England  with  a  capital  of  £'650,000.  In  religion 
Mr.  Allan  is  an  adherent  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land and  during  a  long  and  honourable  business 
life  has  become  one  of  the  commercial  leaders  of 
the  Dominion. 

The  Hon.  Loran  Ellis  Baker,  m.l.c,  was  born 
on  May  13th,  1831,  at  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia. 
His  paternal  ancestors  were  from  Massachusetts, 
while  his  maternal  ancestors  were  early  settlers 
in  Barrington,  Shelburne  County,  N.S.  Mr. 
Baker  received  his  education  in  Yarmouth,  com- 
pleting it  at  the  Academy  in  that  place.  He 
became  a  clerk  in  the  establishment  of  W.  H. 
Townsend,  a  leading  local  merchant  and,  in  1855, 
embarked  in  general  business  and  ship-building 
in  company  with  John  Young — the  firm's  name 
being  Young  &  Baker.  This  partnership  was 
dissolved  in  1864,  and  since  then  Mr.  Baker  has 
been  operating  alone  as  a  general  ship-owner, 
banker,  etc.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Legislative 
Council  in  1878  as  a  representative  of  the  Liberal 
party.  In  1872  he  founded  a  local  museum 
and  public  library  which  is  free  to  the  community. 
He  is  President  of  the  Bank  of  Yarmouth,  the 
Yarmouth  Steamship  Company,  the  Yarmouth 
Marine  Railway  Company,  the  Yarmouth  Agri- 
cultural Society,  the  Mountain  Cemetery  Com- 
pany, the  Yarmouth  Woollen  Mill  Company, 
the  Grand  Hotel  Company,  and  is  a  Director 
in  the  Eastern  Assurance  Company. 

Allan  Glltnour  was  born  in  the  Parish  of 
Shatts,  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  August  23Td, 
1816.  After  securing  a  good  common  school 
education  he  came  to  Canada  and  engaged  m 
commercial  life,  being  sixteen  years  of  age  when 
he  first  became  a  clerk  in  the  dry  goods  and 
grocery  business  of  William  Ritcliie  &  Co.,  of 
Montreal.  In  addition  to  these  lines  this  firm 
did  an  extensive  trade  in  square  timber  on  the 
Ottawa  and  its  tributaries.  Mr.  Gilmour  re- 
mained in  this  connection  until  1840,  when  Mr. 
Ritchie  retired  and  the  business  was  assuiiu  d  by 
Mr.  Gilmour  and  his  cousin,  James  Gilmour, 
who  had  accompanied  him  to  Canada.  The  firm 
of  Gilmour  &  Co.  gave   special  attention  to  the 


procuring  of  timber  and  sawn  lumber  in  the 
Ottawa  district  and  their  disposal  in  the  Quebec 
market.  Mr.  Allan  Gilmour  superintended  these 
operations,  spending  his  time  largely  between  the 
forest  and  the  market,  and  by  his  ability  and 
enterprise  very  materially  increased  the  business. 
In  addition  to  their  immense  trade  in  square  tim- 
ber the  Messrs.  Gilmour  established  and  worked 
for  many  years  numerous  large  saw-mills  on 
the  Gatineau,  and  steam  mills  at  Trenton.  They 
also  operated  for  a  considerable  time  saw-mills 
on  the  North  station  and  Blanche  Rivers.  They 
were,  besides  this,  interested  more  or  less  in  the 
steamship  enter;  ises  of  the  period.  Mr.  Allan 
Gilmour  retired  from  business  in  1873  and  then 
spent  much  of  hi=^  time  in  hunting,  fishing,  steam- 
yachting,  etc.,  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
He  also  crossed  the  ocean  and  travelled  over 
Egypt,  France,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Italy,  Ger- 
many and  Austria.  Before  returning  he  made  a 
tourof  Palestine,  visiting  all  the  important  sacred 
places  of  Scripture  history.  His  Ottawa  residence 
contained  one  of  the  best  collections  of  pictures 
and  works  of  art  to  be  found  in  Canada.  Some 
most  beautiful  productions  of  foreign  skill  con- 
tributed to  .ulorn  the  stately  home  overlooking 
the  Ottawa  River,  where  this  Canadian  business 
pioneer  died,  on  February  25th,  1895. 

The  Hon.  Louis  Adelard  Senecal  was  bom  at 

Vareiines,  V'erch^res  County,  July  10,  1829. 
His  education  was  such  as  the  common  schools 
of  Varennes  and  Burlington,  Vermont,  afforded. 
After  spending  about  two  years  in  the  United 
States  as  a  young  man,  he  settled  in  Verch^res 
County,  Quebec,  where  he  began  a  general  store. 
The  energy  early  displayed  in  business  not  only 
won  success,  but  the  admiration  of  his  rivals. 
In  1853  he  made  a  new  depaiture  by  purchasing 
a  steamboat  and  running  it  upon  the  rivers  from 
Ogdensburg,  N.Y.,  to  Montreal  through  the  then 
floating  ice.  With  this  boat,  the  Frederick  George, 
he  opened  tratlic  between  Montreal  and  Sorel 
and  did  good  service.  In  1857  he  built  the 
Yamaska,  completing  her  in  two  and  a  half 
months,  to  navigate  the  Yamaska  River  and  to 
connect  Montreal  with  Ste.  Anne.  The  following 
year  he  built  the  Cygtie  to  run  on  the  St.  I'rancis 
River  and  establish  a  route  between  St.  Francis 
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and  Sorcl.  Navigation  was  in  this  way  com- 
menced ill  these  rivers  and  increased  and  im- 
proved as  tinie  went  by.  It  was  in  1859  that 
he  constructed  the  Oltawa  and  placed  her  in  cotn- 
petitior.  with  theboatsof  the  Richelieu  Company 
running  between  Montreal  and  Quebec.  After 
a  varied  and  successful  business  career  Mr. 
Senecal  was  induced  to  accept  the  Presidency 
of  the  Riclielieu  &  Ontario  Navigation  Company 
in  18S2  and  at  once  proceeded  to  refit  tlie  entire 
line  and  to  place  its  finances  on  a  sound  basis. 
He  proved  in  this  position  to  be  a  man  of  wonder- 


The  Hon.  L.  A.  Senecal. 

fu!  business  capacity  and  energy.  His  abiliiy 
to  overcome  obstacles  aiid  to  ensure  despatch 
was  phenomenal,  and  the  Company  under  his 
control  made  most  substantial  and  gratifying 
progress.  Concurrently  with  his  Presidency 
of  the  Richelieu  Company  he  was  also  carrying 
on  an  extensive  trade  with  the  United  States 
in  tjrain  and  lumber. 

He  was  the  owner  of  at  least  100  barges  and 
steamers  plying  between  Montreal,  Sorel  and 
Whitehall,  N.Y.,  and  d^  1   an  estimated   trade  of 


three  millions  of  dollars  per  aniuim.  For  a  time, 
owing  to  severe  misfortunes,  he  was  obliged  to 
suspend  this  branch  of  his  business,  but  a  man  of 
his  invincible  will  could  not  long  be  held  back. 
He  built  and  owned  saw  and  grist-mills  at  various 
points  and  brought  activity  and  employment  to 
many  centres  in  ^hiebec.  As  an  evidence  of  his 
despatch  under  difficulties  it  may  be  stated  that 
he  rebuilt  one  of  his  saw-mills  and  had  146  saws 
in  full  operation  just  forty-seven  days  after  the 
premises  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  A  second 
time  this  property  was  consumeil,  and  in  thirty 
days  after  the  fire  the  new  faw-mill  was  in  full 
blast  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  In  1866 
he  bought  nearly  a  whole  township  and  initiated 
an  unique  scheme  of  colonization.  The  plan  was 
begun  by  Mr.  Senecal  clearing  a  lot  and  selling 
it  to  a  farmer,  who  in  time  was  to  clear  another 
lot  which  was  to  be  sold  in  like  manner.  Some 
five  years  later,  187'.,  he  solved  the  problem  of 
building  railways  on  limited  resources.  His  first 
venture  was  the  line  between  Sorel  and  Wickham, 
forty-three  miles,  laid  with  wooden  rails.  This 
he  completed  a  full  year  ahead  of  time,  and  thus 
had  the  road  for  that  period  free  of  charge.  For 
a  considerable  number  of  years  after  his  advent 
as  a  railway  constructor  he  completed  numerous 
lines  and  extensions  which  had  been  abandoned 
and  considered  hopeless  from  bankruptcy,  or 
other  apparently  substantial  causes.  His  skill  in 
bringing  defunct  roads  into  good  running  order, 
and  in  securing  funds  to  complete  his  plans,  was 
almost  without  a  parallel.  He  never  intended  to 
be  financially  or  legally  obstructed,  and  as  a  rule 
succeeded,  even  when  without  money  and  op- 
posed to  combined  wealth  and  influence. 

In  addition  to  his  many  railway  enterprises 
Mr.  Senecal  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Mon- 
treal City  Pat  nger  Railway,  of  which  he  was 
President  in  1883-4.  He  was  a  large  shareholder 
i'l  the  "Coaticook  Cotton  Company"  and  the 
"  Richelieu  Pulp  Co."  He  spent  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  introducing  the  electric  light  system 
and  secured  the  power  to  dam  the  Caughnawaga 
Rapids.  His  purchase  of  the  timber  limits  and 
tlie  Hull  mills  proved  a  failure  main'.y  because  no 
one  was  in  a  position  to  advance  so  much  money. 
His  plans  are  claimed  to  have  been  feasible,  but 
owing  to  lack  of  funds  he  had  to  withdraw  from 
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the  enterprise  with  a  loss  of  about  !5>4oo,ooo.  It 
is  said  that  when  he  had  money  he  considered 
the  hoarding  of  it  discreditable,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  many  of  his  enterprises  were  for  the 
public  good.  During  1879  he  used  all  his  per- 
sonal and  political  influence  to  ensure  the  rotire- 
nient  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Letellier  de  Saint 
Just  for  his  action  in  dismissing  the  De  Bouch- 
erville  Ministry.  In  the  same  year,  and  by  much 
the  same  methods,  he  aided  the  downfall  of  the 
Joly  Ministry  in  Quebec,  which  had  taken  up  the 
reins.  Here  was  largely  the  secret  of  the  success 
of  the  Conservative  party  in  Quebec  during 
Provincial  and  Dominion  elections  in  1881-82. 
When  Mr.  Senecal  made  up  his  mind  that  in 
Provincial  matters  a  certain  object  was  desirable, 
it  was  considered  that  much  had  been  done  to 
realize  the  policy.  His  appointment  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  1887  was  in  recognition  of  many  substan- 
tial services  rendered  to  tl  e  party  in  power  in 
the  Dominion. 

Mr.  Senecal  was  originally  a  Liberal  and  as 
sii  h  was  elected  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  for 
Yainaska  from  1867  to  1871,  and  at  the  same 
time  sat  for  Drutnmond  and  Arthabaska  in  the 
Commons  from  1867  to  1872.  He  occupied  the 
unique  position  of  being  the  only  man  in  Canada 
who  had  been  elected  in  two  separate  constit- 
uences,  for  two  separate  chambers,  in  two  separate 
elections.  In  1B74  he  tried,  in  connection  with 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Cauchon,  to  unite  the  two  political 
parties  in  Quebec  along  certain  lines,  but  failed 
owingto  a  speech  made  by  M.  Joly  de  Lotbiniere, 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  in  Montreal.  He 
then  withdrew  from  the  Liberals  but  subsequently 
abandoned  the  Conservative  Government  on  the 
Kiel  question.  He  was  a  gfviat  force  in  the  ranks 
of  any  organization  to  which  he  gave  his  con- 
fidence, but  a  man  of  his  temperament,  prompt 
action  and  independent  thought  was  liable  to 
find  something  to  cause  him  sooner  or  later  to 
diverge  from  party  lines.  He  died  on  October 
nth,  1887. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Line.  This  important 
steamship  line  consists  of  three  splendid  snips, 
the  property  of  tiia  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company.  They  were  not  only  a  great  advance 
on  the  ordinary  screw  steamship  when  built  but 


are  a  credit  to  the  Dominion.  They  were  built 
at  liarrow-in-Purness  by  the  Naval  Construction 
and  Armaments  Company  under  a  contract  made 
in  the  autumn  of  i88g.  The  Empress  of  India 
left  Liverpool  for  Vancouver,  B.C.,  {via  Suez 
Canal  and  Hong  Kong),  8th  February,  1891 ; 
the  Empress  0/  Japan  on  the  nth  April,  and  the 
Empress  of  China  on  the  15th  July.  They  were  all 
alike,  485  by  51  by  36;  5,920  tons  gross,  with  twin 
screws  and  two  sets  of  triple>expansion  engines, 
developing  10,000  i.h.p.  per  hour  when  going  at 
full  speed.  They  were  built  of  steel  with  very 
fine  linr.;, ;  had  accommodation  for  180  first- 
class,  32  second,  i  k^  600  steerage  passengers, 
and  were  capable  ot  tarry  ng  3,250  tons  of  cargo. 
They  were  guaran >.  11  o  make  18  knots  on  the 
measured  mile,  and  xO^  on  a  400-mile  sea  trip, 
but  the  Empress  of  India  made  19J  on  the  measured 
mile  ;  the  Empress  of  Japan  18. gi,  and  an  average 
of  17.85  knots  on  a  400-mile  trial  at  sea,  consum- 
ing only  1.56  lbs.  of  coal  per  i.h.p.  per  hour, 
or  about  170  tons  per  day,  with  89  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  Empress  of  China  made  ig  knots 
on  the  measured  mile.  The  early  Cunard 
boats,  it  might  be  mentioned,  consumed  4./  lbs. 
of  coal  per  i.h.p.  per  hour  to  make  an  average 
of  only  8.3  knots. 

Mr.  Henry  Fry,  in  the  work  already  quoted, 
states  that  they  cost  about  $1,000,000  each,  or 
about  $170  per  gross  ton.  The  promenade  deck 
was  250  feet  long,  100  feet  being  covered,  with 
ample  room  for  exercise.  When  nearing  comple- 
tion the  Company  advertised  cheap  "  round  the 
world"  trips — calling  at  Gibralter,  Naples,  Port 
Said,  Suez,  Colombo,  Penang,  Singapore,  Hong 
Kong,  Woosung,  Nagasaki,  Kobe,  and  Yoko- 
hama, and  returning  via  Vancouver  over  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  any  line  of  Atlantic 
steamship) — for  $600.  The  result  was  that  every 
berth  was  taken  in  all  three  ships  and  the  scheme 
carried  to  a  successful  termination,  all  the  pas- 
sengers expressing  their  delight  with  the  trip. 
The  first  boat,  the  Empress  of  India,  with  141 
saloon  passengers,  reached  Hong  Kong  on  the 
23rd  March,  iSgi,  in  forty-three  days  ;  leaving 
there  on  the  7th  April,  she  reached  Yokohama  on 
the  i6th,  having  steamed  at  little  over  half  speed 
from  Liverpool.  She  left  on  the  17th,  and, 
although  encountering  a  very  heavy  gale,  reached 
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Victoria,  B.  C,  at  6.30  a.m.  of  the  28th,  in  10 
days,  14  hours,  34  minutes.  As  the  distance  is 
4,300  knots,  this  gives  an  average  of  406  knots,  per 
day,  or  just  17  knots  per  hour.  The  time  was 
two  days,  six  hours  less  than  the  previous  run. 
A  special  train  carried  the  mails  and  passengers 
from  Vancouver  to  Montreal,  2,906  miles,  in  3 
days,  17  hours,  35  minutes,  arriving  there  at  5.56 
P.M.  of  May  and — 14  days,  22  hours'  passage  from 
Yokohama,  including  ten  hours  detention  at  Van- 
couver. A  mile  a  minute  was  made  by  the  train 
on  the  prairies,  but  for  500  miles  the  route  was 
over  mountains  reaching  an  altitude  of  5,296 feet 
above  th«  level  of  the  sea.     The  average  speed 


allowing  three  hours  for  difference  in  time,  or  an 
average  of  over  36  miles  an  hour.  Transfer  across 
the  St.  Lawrence  required  38  minutes,  and  the 
New  York  Central  train  ran  from  Morristown  to 
New  York,  360  miles,  in  seven  hours,  two  minutes, 
reaching  there  at  4.43  a.m.  At  5.10  a.m.  the  mails 
were  on  board  the  City  of  New  York,  and  she 
arrived  at  ^ueenstown  at  2  p.m.  of  the  8th — in  5 
days,  22  hours,  55  minutes.  The  mails  were 
delivered  in  London  on  Wednesday  morning  tlie 
gth,  in  20  days,  9  hours  from  Yokohama,  allowing 
for  difference  of  time.  The  official  time  via  Suez 
is  43  days. 

England    was  astonished.     The  Loudon  Times 
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was  32  miles  an  hour,  including  ali  stoppages  and 
twenty  changes  of  engine.  This  /eat,  however, 
was  surpassed  a  little  later  on.  The  Empress  of 
Japan  left  Yokohama  on  her  second  trip  on  the 
19th  of  Augubt,  and  arrived  at  Victoria  on  Satur- 
day the  29th  (in  9  days,  ig  hours,  39  minutes,  or 
an  average  of  1S.50  knots  per  hour),  beatir;g  all 
records.  A  special  train  left  Vancouver  at  I.08 
A.M.,  and  it  was  determined,  if  possible,  tc  catch 
the  Inman  mail  l)oat,  wliicli  was  to  leave  .'Jew  York 
on  Wednesday  the  and  September,  at  5  A.M.  T'  'i 
train  arrived  at  Brockville,  2,802  miles,  on  Tues- 
day the  1st  at  9.03  r.M.,  in  76  hours,  55  minutes, 


in  an  editorial  declared  that  "this record  is  preg- 
nant with  untold  issues  for  the  future  of  our  Em- 
pire."  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  other  American  cities, 
the  event  was  discussed  with  fully  as  much  inter- 
est. Thus  a  new  era  was  commenced  in  Eastern 
travel.  The  C.  P.  R  Company  afterwards  made 
arrangements  with  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company  anu  several  Atlantic  lines  which  enabled 
them  to  carry  passengers  from  London  via  Hong 
Kong,  Yokohama,  Vancouver,  Montreal,  Boston 
or  New  York,  round  the  Viforld,  at  tho  low  cost  of 
£"122  sterling,  or  $610,  including  meals  and  berths 
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on  steamships,  but  not  on  railways.     They  receive 
a  subsidy  of  £60,000  sterling  ($300,000)  a  year  for 
a  monthly  line  between  Vancouver,  Japan,  and 
Hong    Kong,   three-fourths  being   paid    by  the 
Imperial  Government  and  one-fourth  by  the  Can- 
adian.     Each   boat    is  fitted    under  Admiralty 
supervision  to  carry  ten  powerful  guns,  and  the 
Imperial  Government  has  the  right  to  their  ser- 
vices as  transports  or  cruisers  at  any  time,   for 
which   it    gives    a  retaining  subsidy   of   £7,312 
los.  per  annum  in  addition.      There   is  also  a 
monthly  line  of  boats  running  between  Vancouver 
and  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  enjoying  subsi- 
dies of  £25,000  per  annum  from  the  Dominion 
Government,  £10,000  a  year  from  New   South 
Wales,  and  £2,000  a  j'ear  from  Fiji.     It  consists 
of  the  Warrimoo,  the  Minerva,  and  another  boat 
launched  in  August,  1897,  and  carries  on  a  stead- 
ily expanding  traffic  in  both  passengers  and  inter- 
changed products.     The  first  steamship  of  this 
line  was  the  Miowera,  which  left  Sydney,  Austra- 
lia, on  May  i8th,  1893,  and  arrived  at  Victoria, 
B.C.,  on  June  Sth,  with  mails  for  Canada,  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Europe.     Her 
dimensions  were  :  length  between  perpendiculars, 
340  feet ;  breadth  of  beam,  42  feet ;  depth  of  hold, 
28  feet,  and  she  carried  31  saloon  passengers  and 
44  second-class  passengers. 

The  Temperley  Ross  Line.  Messrs.  Temperley, 
Carter   and    Drake  long  owned   several   sailing 
ships  trading  between  London  and  Montreal,  the 
best  known  being  the  John  Bull.       Mr.    Carter 
was  formerly  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Carter  and 
Bonus,  of  London,  who  owned  a  favourite  Mon- 
treal trader,  the  Great  Bntain,  Captain  Swinburne. 
She  was  followed   by   the   New   Great    Britain, 
and  she  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  a  Uiird  Great 
Britain,   Captain    Wilson,  which   once    carried 
troops  from  Quebec  to   Fort  York,  on  Hudson's 
Bay.     Ultimately  she  had  to  give  way  to  steam, 
and  in  1871  the  Messrs  Temperley  built  at  Dum- 
barton and   elsewhere  the   Thames,  Scotland,  and 
St.   Lawrence,   and    afterwards   the   Medicay  and 
Gamma.      The  St.  Lawrence  was  wrecked  on  the 
South   African    coast,    and    the    Medway  in   the 
Straits  of  Belle  Isle.     Then  Messrs.  Temperley 
joined  William  Ross  &  Co.,  of  London,  who  pro- 
vided  the  Erl  King,   2,193   tons,  250  h.p.,  the 


Vikinf[  and  the  Ocean  King,  2,449  tons,  450  h.p. 
The  Viking  was  wrecked  on  Anticosti,  and  Messrs. 
Temperley  having  dropped  out  of  the  business, 
Messrs.  Koss&  Co.  added,  in  1890,  two  fine  boats, 
the  Norse  King  and  the  Storm  King,  which  ran  to 
London  with  the  Erl  King  and  Ocean  King.  They 
did  not  cater  for  passengers,  but  the  boats,  es- 
pecially the  new  ones,  were  admirably  fitted  for 
the  cattle  trade.  The  Storm  King  was  built  at 
Middlesborough,  was  3,279  tons  gross,  with  triple 
expansion  engines,  cylinders  28,  44,  and  72  inches 
in  diameter,  450  h.p.  and  2,280  i.h.p.  The  Norse 
King  was  built  at  Sunderland,  and  was  2,985  tons 
gross,  and  450  h.p. 

The  death  of  Mr.  William  Ross,  the  head  of 
the  firm,  in  1896,  caused  the  Company  to  be  wound 
up  and  the  boats  to  be  transferred  to  other  routes. 
The  London  service  with  Canada,  which  was  once 
so  largely  controlled  by  the  Temperley-Ross  Line, 
is  now  divided  between  the  Thomson  Line,  of 
which  the  Robert  Reford  Co.  of  Montreal  are 
Canadian  agents,  the  Elder,  Dempster  Line  and 
the  Allan  Line.  They  all  make  weekly  sailings 
between  Montreal  and  London  in  summer. 

The  Richelieu  &  Ontario  Navigation  Company. 

This  Company  had  its  inception  in  1845  when 
the   Richelieu,  a   small    boat   of  125   tons,  com- 
manded  by   M.   Sincenennes,    who   formed   the 
Company,  was  put  on  its  route  between  Montreal 
and   Chambly  for  the  transportation  of  freight 
and  passengers.    As  this  venture  proved  a  success, 
the  Jacques  Cartier  was  built  three  years  later  and 
ran  between  Montreal  and   Berthier.      In    1855 
the  Company  added  two  greatly  improved  boats, 
the  Victoria  and  Napoleon,  350  tons  each,  to  ply 
between   Montreal    and   Quebec.     As  a  result  of 
the  keen  competition  thus  produced  the  Torrance 
Company,  which  had  prior  to  this  controlled  the 
entire  traffic  of  the  route,  in  1858  sold  their  boat, 
the  Quebec,  for  $30,000,   to  the  Richelieu  Com- 
pany, which  by  this  time  had   a  capital  of  up- 
wards of  $125,000.    During  1860-61  two  additional 
boats,  the  Columbia  and  the  Etiropa,  were  added, 
and   the  capital  of  the    Company    considerably 
added  to.     During  1862  the  capacity  and  capital 
of  the  Company  were  further  greatly  increased 
by  the  fusion  of  the  Terrebonne  and  I'Assomption 
and    Lake   St.   Peter    Lines  with   the    Richelieu 
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Company.  This  gave  four  new  boats  to  the 
already  substantial  line  running  between  Montreal 
and  Three  Rivers,  Chanibly,  Terrebonne  and 
TAssomption,  and  increased  the  cipital  of  the 
Company  to  $230,000,  Some  time  during  1861 
a  successful  attempt  was  made  to  further  cater 
to  the  traffic  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  by 
placing  on  the  route  the  steamboat,  Montreal, 
which  cost  1^120,000.     Two  years  later  the  St. 


David  Torrance. 

Francois  Yamaska  was  added  to  the  fleet,  and  in 
1864  the  Quebec  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
§172,000,  and  was  placed  with  the  Montreal  on 
the  run  between  Montreal  and  Quebec.  These 
excellent  steamers  gave  Canadian  transportation 
in  every  sense  equal  to  that  which  prevailed  on 
the  Hudson  and  other  American  water  routes. 
In  1875  the  Company's  line  and  resources  were 


further  enlarged  by  the  taking  over  of  the  line  of 
boats  running  from  Montreal  to  Toronto  and 
Hamilton. 

This  amalgamation  took  the  name  of  the 
Richelieu  and  Ontario  Navigation  Company,  and 
had  a  capital  of  $1,500,000,  with  eight  steam- 
boats. Four  more  steamers  were  then  added 
to  the  Line — the  Athenian  and  Abyssinian  in  1876; 
the  Cultivateur  in  1880 ;  and  the  St,  Francis 
in  1853.  The  late  Sir  Hugh  Allan  greatly 
advanced  the  interests  of  the  Company  during 
his  Presidency  from  1876  to  1882,  and  when 
Mr.  L.  A.  Senecal  became  its  head  in  the  latter 
year  a  still  greater  impetus  was  given  to  the 
traffic.  Mr.  Senecal  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  river  trade  of  Quebec,  as  well  as  greatly 
interested  in  its  railways.  It  was  he  who  first 
opened  up  the  river  traffic  by  steamer  between 
Montreal  and  Sorel,  Montreal  and  Ste.  '\nne, 
and  St.  Francois  and  Sorel.  The  value  of  the 
early  work  which  he  thus  did,  at  a  considerable 
cost  to  himself,  was  in  later  years  abundantly 
demonstrated.  He  was  at  one  time  no  mean 
competitor  of  the  Richelieu  Company,  but 
meeting  misfortune  was  obliged  for  a  time  to  turn 
to  other  lines  of  business.  However,  when  he 
became  President  of  the  Richelieu  and  Ontario 
Navigation  Company  it  was  getting  back  to  more 
congenial  work.  From  that  time  until  his 
death  in  1887  he  did  much  to  advance  the  further 
interests  of  the  Company. 

On  June  21st,  i8g8,  the  Richelieu  Line 
launched  from  the  Bertram  Engine  Works, 
Toronto,  a  handsome  new  steel  steamer  to  run 
between  that  city  and  Prescott  and  named 
The  Toronto.  It  cost  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $250,- 
000  and  is  stated  to  have  been  the  largest  vessel 
ever  built  in  the  Ontario  capital.  Its  length 
over  all  was  278  feet  and  its  length  of  keel  270 
feet.  The  President  of  the  Company  at  that 
time,  and  since  1895.  was  the  Hon.  Louis  J. 
Forget,  a  member  of  aie  Dominion  Senate,  and 
President  of  the  Montreal  Street  Railway. 
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THIC  object  of  this  article  is  to  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  Mineral  possibilities  of  the 
Dominion  as  deduced  from  Geological 
indications;  some  historical  notes  of  the 
past  developnicnt  of  its  economic  Minerals;  and 
a  few  facts  concerning  present  operations.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  information 
concerning  the  first  efforts  thai,  were  made  to  open 
mines  in  Canada,  chiefly  becadse  for  many  years 
no  special  Bureau  or  Mining  Department  existed 
in  some  of  the  Provinces,  and  therefore  the  facts 
which  were  brought  to  light  by  the  pioneer  opera- 
tions have  largely  been  forgotten.  Sir  William 
Logan,  in  his  Report  of  the  progress  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  from  its  commencement  in  1843 
down  to  1863,  gave  an  admirable  summary  of  the 
work  of  development  during  that  period,  but  after 
that  date  the  compilation  of  information  was  not 
kept  up.  A  considerable  gap,  therefore,  occurs 
which  might  well  be  bridged  over  in  some  measure 
at  the  present  time. 

In  Canada  we  have  a  difficulty  similar  to  that 
existing  in  the  United  States  when  we  come  to 
questions  bearing  on  the  procuring  of  general 
information  regarding  Mineral  statistics,  or  the 
publication  of  information  in  connection  with 
Mines  or  economic  Minerals.  Both  in  Canada 
and  in  the  United  States  Minerals  are  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Province  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
State  on  the  other.  The  Federal  Government 
being  in  no  way  interested  financially  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Minerals,  it  does  not  feel  justified 
in  incurring  large  expenses  in  compilations  relat- 
ing to  the  whole  country.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  in  our  own  Dominion,  but  m  the  United 
States  it  is  bridged  over  by  the  valuable  summa- 
ries of  information  got  together  by  the  Census 
Department  every  ten  years.  With  us  the  Geo- 
logical  Survey  makes  a  summary  of  reports  of 


Mineral  development  taking  place  in  the  different 
Provinces,  and  no  doubt  this  will  be  amplified  and 
improved  as  time  goes  on. 

In  the  different  Provinces  of  Canada  a  varying 
amount  of  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  Mineral 
wealth,  and  correspondingly  varying  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  preservation  of  facts  relating 
thereto  by  the  different  Provincial  Governments. 
Nova  Scotia  has  an  excellently  equipped  Mines' 
Department,  operated  by  thoroughly  practical 
men,  and  good  work  has  been  done  in  that 
Province.  The  Mines'  Department  was  created 
by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  in  1862  and  placed 
under  charge  of  a  Chief  Gold  Commissioner. 
The  first  to  fill  the  position  was  Samuel  Creelman, 
appointed  April  15th,  1862;  the  next,  Peter  S. 
Hamilton,  appointed  July  29th,  1863.  Then  the 
head  of  the  Mines  Department  was  made  a  Minis- 
terial position,  May  17th,  i*'67.  The  following 
list  gives  the  dates  of  the  appointment  of  the 
Ministers  who  have  held  the  post  since  that 
time  : 

The  Hon.  Charles  Allison 4th  July,  1867 

"  Robert  Robertson 7th  Nov.,  1867 

William  Garvie i8th April,  1871 

"  Daniel  McDonald 17th  Jan.,  1873 

"  Robert  Robertson 4th  Jan.,  1875 

"  Albert  Gayton 15th  Dec, 1877 

"  Samuel  Creelman 22nd  Oct. ,1878 

"  Albert  Gayton 3rd  Aug.,  1882 

C.E.  Church 28th  July,  i«:;4 

Mr.  E.  Gilpin,  Jr.,  became  Inspector  of  Mines 
on  the  29th  Sept.,  1879,  and  Chief  Inspector  and 
Deputy  Minister  on  Oct.  15th,  1886.  The  De- 
partment is  known  as  that  of  Public  Works  aiid 
Mines  and  it  has  also  control  of  Railways,  High- 
ways, Bridges  and  all  Public  Works  and  Buildings. 
British  Columbia  has  had  long  experience  in 
Mining,  dating  back  from  the  Placer  excitement, 
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of  which  I  shall  speak  Iat»*r  on ;  nml  on  this 
account  thu  I'lovinrc  lias  jjiviJii  much  attmlion 
to  Mininj;  (levclopnRMit  and  to  the  laws  and  rcj,'n- 
lations  relating  tlien'to.  These  latter  have  been 
larjjely  copiid  (as  they  were  foiiiul  to  be  most 
successful)  from  the  rules  Koveriiiiif;  Mmiii),'  in 
the(,'reat  metalliferous  ranfjes  of  the  United  States 
to  the  south.  The  first  Minister  of  Mines  was 
Mr.  J.  13.  Humphreys,  lie  was  succj-eiied  by 
Mr.  John  Kobson,  who  was  followed  by  the  pres- 
ent Minister,  Lt.-Col.  James  liaker. 

The  Province  of  (,)iiebei-  was  the  next  section 
to  orf,'anize  a  Provincial  Department  in  iNiSS, 
under  a  practical  Mining  engineer,  to  supervise 
Mineral  o|)erations  in  that  Province.  In  iM(j6 
the  Department  of  Colonization  and  Mines  was 
foriiud,  and  the  Hon.  Thomas  Chapais  became 
its  first  Minister  on  June  uth,  1897,  with  Mr.  S. 
Dufault  as  Dii)iity  Miiiistir,  Mr.  Jules  Cote  as 
Secretary,  and  Mr.  J,  Obalski,  m.e.,  as  Inspector. 
On  26th  May,  1897,  the  Hon.  H.  Turgeon  sue- 
ceeded  the  Hon.  T.  Chapais  as  Minister.  Mining 
operations  have  not  been  as  extensive  in  Quebec 
as  in  the  first  two  Provinces  alliuled  to,  and  there- 
fore there  was  not  the  same  justification  for  an 
organised  liureau  of  Mines  and  the  expense 
attending  publications  in  connection  therewith. 
Hut  it  must  be  said  that  the  Reports  of  the 
Engineer  of  Mines  furnish  a  great  deal  of  valu- 
able information,  and  no  doubt  with  increased 
operations  and  increased  grants  from  the  Govern- 
ment they  will  be  all  that  can  be  desired. 

In  the  Province  of  Ontario  the  youngest  Bureau 
of  Mines  exists,  and,  as  there  has  been  until  very 
recently  but  little  need  for  any  serious  supervision 
of  Mining  operations,  a  stalT more  for  Geological 
work  and  office  work  has  been  employed,  and  a 
great  deal  of  interesting  and  valuable  information 
of  a  general  character  has  been  got  together  in 
the  short  time  in  which  the  Bureau  has  been  in 
existence.  The  Bureau  was  formed  on  March 
4th,  1891,  with  Mr.  A.  Blue  as  Director. 

No  Geological  mapping  work  has  yet  been 
carried  on  by  any  of  the  Provinces,  except  to  a 
very  slight  extent  by  co-operation  of  the  Province 
of  British  Columbia  with  the  Dominion  in  the 
excellent  maps  and  short  Report  by  the  late  Mr. 
Bowman  on  the  Cariboo  District,  and,  as  already 
mentioned,  some  preliminary  work  in  the  Prov- 


ince of  Ontario  —the  Geological  Survey  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canad.i  being  relied  upon  to  furnish 
information  for  the  whole  country.  It  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  this  state  of  things  will  continue 
fc'**  many  year-*.  It  is  evident  that  the  <iifferent 
l'.>)vinces  will  be  compelled  to  do  Geological 
work,  as  well  as  the  essential  work  of  inspection, 
supervision  and  compilation  of  information,  in 
connection  with  their  economic  Minerals.  We 
cannot  expect  that  the  Geological  work  can  last 
a  great  time  in  the  smaller  Provinces,  but  in  the 
larger  ones  there  must  be  a  wide  field  for  opera- 
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tions.  If  we  turn  to  the  Reports  of  such  a  State 
as  the  State  of  California  where  Mining  has  been 
carried  on  in  a  scientific  manner  for  many  years, 
we  will  find  that  not  only  has  the  Geological  work 
been  conducted  in  a  thorough  and  systematic 
manner,  but  an  immense  quantity  of  valuable  in- 
formation relating  to  the  statistics  of  the  Mineral 
output,  and  to  the  milling  and  smelting  in  vogue 
in  their  own  State  as  well  as  in  other  States,  is 
to  be  found,  together  with  full  and  ample  details 
of  the    Mineral  development    taking   place   from 
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year  to  your  ill  tho  iiidiviiltial  \fincH  niul  Mining' 
locations. 

It  will  therefore  l)c  schmi  tliat  tho  soiirci'S  of 
inforiiKilioii  rcjjiirdiiiK  tho  tluolo^,')-  of  Cari.niii  art! 
fntirtly  in  the  works  of  thu  (leolo^jical  Survey  of 
the  Dominion  uf  Canada,  and  liiat  th(;  sunrccs 
for  information  in  conmu  tion  with  tlie  dcvtioi)- 
nicntoftho  economic  Minerals  aru  to  ho  found 
in  tho  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Mints  for 
the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia;  the  Reports  of  the 
Minister  of  Mines  for  tiie  Province  of  Hritisl) 
Cohimbia  ;  the  Reports  of  the  Government  Min- 
ing Engineer  in  tlie  Report  of  the  Dt^partment 
of  Colonization  and  of  Mines  for  the  Province  of 
Quebec;  and  tiie  Reportsof  the  Pun  an  of  Mines 
In  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands  for  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Certain  in- 
formation has  been  printed  in  Government  publi- 
cations in  the  Province  of  New  Uriinswick  from 
time  to  time,  but  it  cannot  be  saiil  that  they  have 
any  Department  there  which  gives  its  special 
attention  to  information  conm^cted  with  economic 
Minerals,  although  sotne  important  Minerals 
have  been  developed  and  are  now  being  worked 
in  that  Province. 

The  rest  of  the  Provinces  of  Canada  ami  the 
immense  area  in  the  Territories  to  the  north  and 
west  no  doubt  will  have  Minerals  developed  in 
them  to  an  extent  that  will  make  it  necessary  to 
organi;je  Pureaus  and  to  have  reports  and  docu- 
ments which  can  be  referred  to  for  information, 
but  up  to  the  present  this  has  not  been  the  case. 
Information  relating  to  Mineral  develoi)nicnt  of 
the  North  West  (inchuling  the  Klondike  rej^ioii) 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  published  by  the  Dominion  Government. 
Considering  the  country  at  large  it  can  bo  said  in 
a  general  way  that  almost  every  known  Mineral 
is  found,  and  although  the  development  of  the 
economic  Minerals  has  not  been  great  up  to  the 
present,  there  can  be  no  tpiestion  whatever  that 
in  the  course  of  time  intelligent  prospecting  and 
judiciously  invested  capital  will  bring  about  an 
immense  proihiction  of  Minerals  of  value,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  the  L'niteti  States  to  the  south 
of  us. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  which  was  the  first 
development  of  importance  in  Canada,  but  the 
iron  ores  of  the  Province  of  Oiiebec  and  the  coals 


of  Cape  Hreton,  N.S.  and  tin;  Island  of  Vancou- 
ver, P. C,  were  among  the  first  economic  Minerals 
worked  ill  the  country.  Tlu;  gold  ores  of  Chaii- 
iliero,  Province  of  Ouebec,  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
uf  Caribou  received  attention  not  long  afterwards. 
The  copper  deposits  in  Lake  Huron  and  Lake 
Supei  lor  tlistricts  are  amongst  tho  oMer  develop- 
ments of  Minerals.  We  then  h  ivo  opened  up  by 
degrees  the  copper  deposits  of  the  Eastern  Town- 
ships; the  iron  ores  of  Nova  Scotia;  the  phos- 
phates and  asbestos  of  Quebec;  the  gypsum 
of  New  Hrunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  ;  tho  salt 
and  petroleum  of  the  peninsula  of  Ontario;  the 
silver  mines  of  Port  Arthur  district  in  Western 
Ontario;  and  in  the  more  immediate  modern  his- 
tory we  have  tho  development  of  tho  gold,  silver 
ami  copper  mines  in  British  Columbia,  tho  gold 
ores  in  Ontario,  and  the  Placers  of  the  Klondike 
in  the  North-West  Territories  of  Canada.  It 
m.iy  be  of  interest  to  consider  in  detail  the 
Mineral  development  in  each  Province,  though 
naturally  the  matter  must  be  somewhat  general 
and  without  entering  into  statistical  and  indivi- 
ilual  description  of  the  various  Mines. 

Province  of  \(>7'a  Scatiu.  The  oldest  record  that 
is  known  of  Mineral  tliscovery  in  Canada  is  to  be 
found  in  Denny's  work  published  in  167.^,  which 
alludes  to  the  large  out-crops  of  coal  in  Cape 
Hreton.  In  1720  this  coal  was  first  mined  at  the 
time  of  the  buildingof  the  great  fortress  of  Loiiis- 
bourg,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Gilpin,  the  Deputy 
Loinniissioner  and  Inspector  of  Mines  for  Nova 
Scotia,  who  has  stated  that  the  great  numbers  of 
artilicers,  soldiers,  etc.,  who  were  engaged  in  con- 
structing that  fortress,  were  supplied  by  fuel  from 
tlie  ten-foot  seam  on  the  north  side  of  Cow  Pay, 
now  known  as  the  Plock  House  seam,  and  that  the 
workings  were  carried  on  above  water  level  and 
can  still  be  entered.  Coal  was  also  mined  there 
during  the  English  occupation  of  Cape  Hreton 
from  1 745  to  1749.  In  1752  the  pit  took  fire,  and 
until  1784,  when  Cape  Hreton  was  made  into  a 
Province,  little  was  d(me  in  the  way  of  coal  min- 
ing. In  iSaowhen  the  Island  became  part  of  the 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia  more  decided  steps  were 
taken,  and  considerable  amounts  of  coal  were 
mined  from  the  Sydney  main  seam.  In  iS_'7  all 
the  Mines  t>f  the  Province  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the   General   Mining  .Vssociation    of   London 
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through  the  grant  by  King  George  to  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  York,  who  had  become  financially 
embarrassed.  The  Duke  of  York  transferred  the 
grant  to  the  great  firm  of  London  Jewellers, 
Messrs.  Rundell  &  Bridge,  who  organized  the 
above  mentioned  Association.  The  monopoly 
was  broken  later  on,  but  the  General  Mining 
Association  of  London  to  this  day  carries  on  the 
operation  of  Mining  in  Cape  Breton,  though  at 
present  the  largest  producers  in  that  district  are 
the  Dominion  Mineral  Company  which  controls 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  coal  areas  in  the  Island. 
In  considering  the  Nova  Scotia  coal  fields  one 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  Pictou  County  and 
Cumberland  County  areas  which  have  proved 
nearly  as  important  as  the  first  above  mentioned 
coal  fields.  From  an  Imperial  point  of  view  the 
coals  of  Nova  Scotia,  as  well  as  those  of  Vancou- 
ver Island,  play  an  important  part,  because  both 
are  situated  on  tide  water  and  both  have  large 
workable  seams  of  an  excellent  quality. 

\  The  discovery  of  gold  in  Nova  Scotia  does  not 
date  so  far  back  as  that  of  coal.  According  to 
Mr.  Samuel  Creelman,  at  one  time  the  chief  Gold 
Commissioner  of  the  Province,  the  earliest  dis- 
covery of  gold  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  i860 
on  the  Tangier  River,  where  John  Pulsiver  of 
Musquodobit  found  several  pieces  of  gold  quartz 
while  in  the  company  of  some  Indians  whom  he 
had  hired  to  prospect  with  him.  In  the  same 
year  Peter  Mason,  while  drinking  in  a  brook, 
found  gold  in  apiece  of  quartz  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  in  1861  the  Government  sent  a 
Surveyor  to  the  place  and  laid  off  mining  lots  of 
100  feet  square,  measuring  50  feet  across  and  20 
feet  along  the  supposed  course  of  the  leads.  Nearly 
100  of  these  lots  were  soon  leased  at  an  annual 
rent  of  $20  paid  in  advance,  and  in  a  short  time 
some  600  men  were  actively  engaged  on  the  ground 
in  the  operation  of  prospecting  and  mining  for 

\    gold. 

Dr.  Gilpin  has  pointed  out  that  the  gold  fields 
of  Nova  Scotia  occupy  the  district  extending 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast  from  Cape  Canso  to 
Yarmouth,  some  280  miles,  and  varying  in  width 
from  ten  to  forty  miles.  The  quartz  veins  carry- 
ing the  gold  occur  in  slate,  or  between  slate  and 
quartzite,  near  areas  of  intrusive  granite.  It 
may  be  noted  that  some  of  the  free  milling  gold- 


carrying  veins  of  British  Columbia  occur  very 
similarly.  The  Nova  Scotia  gold  fields  are  largely 
peculiar  in  the  bedded  character  of  the  quartz, 
occupying  anti-clinals,  and  the  pay  chutes  are 
found  to  dip  in  opposite  directions  en  each  side 
of  the  anti-clinal.  Many  of  the  veins  are  small, 
and  in  the  past  gold-milling  was  carried  on  in 
Nova  Scotia  in  small  mills  crushing  high-grade 
rock  from  narrow  veins.  The  present  day  mining 
and  milling  is  undergoing  a  change,  with  large 
mills  working  low-grade  bodies  of  greater  size. 
Gold-milling  in  Nova  Scotia  is  carried  on  perhaps 
as  economically  as  in  any  place  in  the  world. 
One  mill,  as  an  example,  crushes  quartz  at  a  cost 
of  65  cents  per  ton,  with  steam  power,  and  the 
mining  of  tne  rock  from  a  wide  ledge  does  not 
exceed  $1.05  a  ton  on  the  average.  Of  the 
smaller-sized  seams  the  usual  width  may  be  from 
four  to  eight  inches  and  a  20-inch  seam  is  con- 
sidered a  large  one.  This  class  may  carry  pay 
streaks  running  as  high  as  20  oz.  to  the  ton. 
Taking  1897  as  an  example  the  yield  of  gold  per 
ton  of  ore  averaged  all  the  way  from  4  dwt.  4  grs. 
from  the  large  deposits  of  low-grade  to  high- 
grade  ore,  milling  i  oz.  6  pennyweights  ,and  23 
grains,  and  the  districts  producing  gold  were  14 
in  number,  with  40  working  Mines. 

The  next  important  Mineral  in  Nova  Scotia  is 
gypsum,  which  occurs  in  enormous  beds  in  Nova 
.Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,  but  which  is  worked  only 
in  the  former  place ;  the  bulk  of  the  output  being 
sent  to  the  United  States.  Iron  ore  is  mined  on 
the  East  River  and  Pictou  County,  the  quality 
being  hemitite  and  limonite.  The  following  are 
the  returns  for  Nova  Scotia  Mines  for  two  years 
ending  September  30th  : 

1896.  1897. 

Gold,  ounces 26,112         26,579 

Iron  ore,   long   tons 56,334        44.146 

Manganese,       "         129  lOO 

Coal,  "         2,234,472   2,320,916 

Coke,  "         58,741         45.000 

Gypsum  "         ,..  130,489       125,000 

Grindstone,  etc.,  value $30,319      $32,400 

Limestone,  long  tons 31.171         25,000^ 

Province  of  Quebec.  Considering  briefly  the  Min-     \ 
erals  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  I  may  first  say 
that  the  existence  of  gold  was  first  noticed  in 
1835  in  the  Valley  of  the  Chaudiere.  It  was  worked 
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there  in  1846,  when  M.  Charles  do  Lery  secured 
from  the  Provincial  Government  by  letters-patent 
the  exclusive  right  of  mining  and  working  for 
gold  in  the  Seigneury  Rigo-Vaudreuil-Beauce  and 
was  associated  with  Dr.  James  Douglas  of  Quebec. 
Very  good  alluvial  ground  was  found  on  the  river 
Gilbert,  where  uncommonly  rich  bed-rock  was 
exploited  by  deep  digging  on  the  old  river  chan- 
nel. Nuggets  as  large  as  71  oz.,  52  oz.,  and 
several  of  50  oz.  have  been  found  on  the  creek. 


Eastern  Townships  no  quartz  veins  have  yet  been 
located  which  have  yielded  pay  ore. 

With  regard  to  iron  ores,  it  has  already  been 
noted  that  the  oldest  iron  ore  worked  in  Canada 
was  bog  ore  mined  and  smelted  in  the  Seigneury 
of  St.  Maurice  near  Three  Rivers.  The  plant 
has  always  been  known  as  the  St.  Maurice  forges. 
Bog  iron  ore  has  both  been  mined,  and  also 
dredged  out  of  a  lake  (Lac  de  la  Torque)  in  con- 
nection therewith  for  more  than  a  century.     Tita- 


Asbestos  Mine  in  the  Eastern  Townships,  P.Q. 


Also  it  is  recorded  that  one  mbn,  James  McCrae, 
took  $50,000  from  100  square  feet ;  that  the 
Canada  Gold  Company  obtained  $65,000  from 
a  single  acre;  that  the  Poulin  Bros,  panned 
$1,200  in  one  day;  and  it  is  claimed  that  the 
workable  surface  of  lots  16  to  21  of  the  De  L^ry 
concession  on  the  Gilbert  yielded  alone  not  less 
that  $700,000,  the  gravel  yielding  some  $2.85  gold 
to  the  cubic  yard.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
good  placer  gold  has  been  found  in  places  in  the 


nic  ore  was  worked  in  the  vicinity  of  Charlevoix 
in  connection  with  some  blast  furnaces  in  1873, 
but  it  was  not  a  success.  Previously,  in  1867,  the 
magnetic  sand  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  was  separated  and  smelted  by  the 
Moisic  Iron  Company,  but  this  was  also  not  a 
success.  Other  deposits  of  magnetite  have  been 
opened  in  Quebec  but  at  present  none  of  them 
are  being  wrought.  The  best  known  names  are 
the  Bristol  Iron  Mine,  the  Hull  Iron  Mine,  the 
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Leeds  Iron  Mine,  and  the  Sherbrooke  Iron  Mine, 
etc.  Copper  ore  in  the  Province  has  been  worked 
successfully,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  from  the  pyrites 
which  occurs  with  the  copper  ore.  A  certain 
amount  of  silver  is  also  found  associated  with 
these  copper  ores.  An  average  shipment  from  the 
Eustis  Mining  Company  is  copper  4.76  per  cent., 
silver  3  oz.,  sulphur  40  per  cent.  G.  H.  Nichols 
of  New  York  controls  the  "Canada  Copper  and 
Sulphur  Company "  which  has  a  large  output 
chiefly  treated  in  New  York.  Before  the  discovery 
of  nickel  ore  at  Sudbury,  the  Provmce  of  Quebec 
could  boast  of  being  the  only  place  in  Canada 
where  nickel  ore  was  found,  though  it  did  not 
occur  in  merchantable  quantities.  The  form 
in  which  it  was  found  generally  was  in  crystals 
of  millerite. 

The  n)ost  profitable  Mineral  in  Quebec  has 
been  the  asbestos,  occurring  in  the  Eastern  Town- 
ships, where  it  is  found  as  veins  cutting  serpen- 
tine rock.  It  was  first  worked  in  1878.  The 
quality  of  the  asbestos  is  the  very  best,  and 
Quebec  and  Italy  virtually  supply  the  world  with 
this  product.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  variable- 
ness of  its  occurrence,  it  is  stated  by  the  Govern- 
ment Mining  Engineer  that  one  per  cent,  repre- 
sents the  average  of  all  thus  far  extracted,  and 
falling  below  this  amount  it  cannot  hope  to  be  a 
profitable  undertaking;  that  an  average  of  2.03 
per  cent,  is  a  very  good  margin,  and  four  per 
cent,  is  exceptional.  The  district  in  which  the 
largest  amount  of  asbestos  has  been  produced  is 
the  Thedford  district,  with  the  Coleraine  district 
coming  next,  and  the  Shipton  district  third. 

Formerly  the  mining  of  apatite  or  phosphate 
of  lime  was  a  very  important  factor  in  the  Min- 
eral output  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  This 
Mineral  is  the  purest  form  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
and  frequently  was  shipped  running  considerably 
over  eighty-five  per  cent.  Apatite  is  first  recorded 
as  having  been  found  on  the  Lievre  River  in 
1829,  but  it  was  not  until  1875  that  it  was  mined 
in  Quebec.  The  first  quality  was  considered  to  run 
from  eighty  to  eighty-seven  per  cent.,  the  second 
quality  from  seventy-five  to  eighty  per  cent.,  and 
the  third  from  seventy  to  seventy-five  per  cent. 
The  apatite  occurs  in  veins,  or  irregular  deposits, 
cutting  the  oldest  formation    (Laurentian)  and 


intimately  connected  with  pyroxenite.  The  occur- 
rences are  extremely  irregular,  and  phosphate 
miners  only  calculate  on  the  ore  which  they  have 
actually  opened  in  sight.  A  good  deal  of  money 
was  made  in  shipping  this  high-grade  fertilizer 
to  the  European  market,  but  the  opening  up  of 
cheaply-worked  beds  of  phosphate  of  lime  in 
Florida,  U.S.,  has  closed  down  the  Canadian 
industry  for  the  time  being.  The  localities  where 
the  best  occurrence  of  phosphate  was  found  were 
on  the  north  side  nf  the  Ottawa,  chiefly  clustering 
along  the  Lievre  River  north  ot  Buckingham, 
and  also  one  extending  further  west  in  Templeton 
and  Wakefield  Township. 

Quebec  has  a  certain  number  of  mica  mines 
to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  in  the 
Saguenay  district,  and  in  different  places  to  the 
west  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Ottawa.  The  mica 
is  used  for  various  transparent  types  of  fireproof 
shielders,  and  especially  for  non-conductors  in 
connection  with  electrical  machinery.  The 
occurrence  of  the  mica  is  as  irregular  as  that  of 
phosphate,  if  not  more  so,  and  therefore  a  great 
many  smdl  deposits  have  been  partially  opened 
up.  At  one  time  only  pure  white  Muscovite  mica 
could  be  disposed  of,  but  for  electrical  purposes 
the  amber  mica  is  worked.  This  variety  is  less 
tough,  but  equally  as  good  a  non-conductor,  and 
it  is  much  more  common.  As  the  mica  has  to 
be  quarried,  and  as  it  occurs  in  even  a  smaller 
proportion  to  the  main  bulk  of  rock  than  as- 
bestos, and  as  a  very  small  proportion  of  crys- 
tals are  perfect  enough  to  be  utilized,  it  will  be 
seen  that  large  deposits  are  necessary  to  insure 
profitable  working,  and  that  small  and  compara- 
tively narrow  streaks  of  mica-bearing  rock  cannot 
be  worked  with  profit.  The  following  represents 
the  Mineral  output  for  the  Province  of  Quebec 
for  the  year  1897  : 
Output  for  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  1897. 

Mineral.  Quantity. 

Iron,  pig,  tons 8,386 

Iron  ore,  tons 19,766 

Charcoal,  bushels 1,031,800 

Limestone,  tons 72.545 

Chrome  ore,  tons 4>340 

Ochre  ore,  tons 1.239 

Iron,  copper  pyrites,  tons 36,815 

Copper  pyrites,  tons 20 
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Galena^  tons 5,000 

2inc-blend,  tons 430 

Gold,  dollars goo 

Asbestos,  tons 12,565 

Mica,  thumb-trimmed,  tons 200 

Felspar,  tons 1,260 

Slate,  tons 3,208 

Flagstone,  tons 1,072 

Cement,  bbls 14,000 

Lime    kilns,  300  (producing  1,000,000 

bushels  of  lime). 
Brickyards,  150  (producing  120,000,000 
bricks). 

The  total  production  of  the  Province  in  1897 
was  $1,800,000,  including  building  material.  The 
number  of  men  employed  was  about  4,000. 

Province  of  Ontario.  The  first  Mineral  worked 
in  Ontario  was  probably  copper  ore  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Pointe  Aux  Mines,  or  Mica  Bay,  where,  in 
1770,  an  English  company  sank  some  thirty  feet 
on  a  vein  which  decreased  in  size  and  was  aban- 
doned. After  that  the  copper  ores  of  Houghton 
on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior  (in  the 
United  States)  were  opened  out,  and  this  led  to 
the  formation  of  a  Montreal  company  which  pur- 
chased the  Bruce  Mines  to  the  north  of  the  St. 
Mary  River.  It  will  be  recognized  that  large 
prices  were  paid  even  in  those  days  when  we 
learn  that  ^f 4,000  (Halifax  currency)  was  paid  for 
the  property.  Work  was  started  vigourously  in 
1848  and  subsequent  years.  It  was  then  sold  to 
an  English  company,  the  West  Canada  Mining 
Company,  managed  by  the  well-known  firm  of 
John  Taylor  &  Sons,  of  London,  and  was  con- 
tinued until  1876,  when  operations  were  suspended. 
The  difficulties  in  connection  with  these  Mines 
were  the  heavy  cost  of  dressing,  the  large  loss  of 
copper  under  the  system  of  washing  adopted, 
and  the  high  rate  of  freight  from  the  Mines  to 
England.  These  drawbacks,  coupled  with  the 
lower  price  of  copper,  made  it  impossible  to 
contend  with  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
native  copper  Mines  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Superior.  At  Michipicoten  Island  and  at  Point 
Mamanise  copper-bearing  beds  occur  similar  to 
the  famous  Calumet  and  Hecia  and  other  Mines 
at  Houghton  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior 
in  the  United  States.  These  beds  in  Ontario 
have  been  opened  out  and  worked  to  a  limited 


extent,  but  up  to  the  present,  unfortunately,  the 
s.'ime  richness  in  copper  has  not  been  discovered, 
though  the  Geological  conditions  are  identical, 
and  it  is  possible  that  similar  rich  areas  of  beds 
to  those  found  in  Michigan  may  be  discovered  in 
Ontario  in  the  future. 

Next  to  copper,  the  iron  mining  industry  was 
probably  the  earliest  entered  upon  in  this  Prov- 
ince. We  find  that  in  1800,  in  Leeds  County, 
iron  was  manufactured  from  ore  exploited  in  the 
vicinity.  In  Hastings  County,  at  Marmora,  in 
1820,  an  iron  smelting  furnace  was  erected  to 
smelt  the  magnetic  ore  of  the  district.  Aj'ain  in 
1822,  in  Norfolk  County,  bog  ore  was  smelted  in 
furnaces  in  the  Township  of  Charlotteville.  In 
the  eastern  and  north-eastern  part  of  the  Province 
similar  conditions  prevail  to  those  which  are 
found  in  the  northern  part  of  the  States  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey — magnetite  and  hemitite 
iron  ores  being  found  in  connection  with  the 
Laurentian  series,  the  magnetite  being  the  most 
abundant  ore,  in  the  general  proportion  of  about 
eight  of  magnetite  to  one  of  hemitite.  While 
the  States  before  mentioned  to  the  south  of  us 
have  annually  produced  large  amounts  of  ore  for 
a  great  number  of  years,  the  development  in 
Ontario  has  been  extremely  intermittent,  chiefly 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  smelting  has  not  heen 
carried  on  in  the  Province,  while  the  demand  for 
the  ore  has  come  chiefly  from  the  American  side 
of  the  boundary  line  where  their  own  producers 
were  increasing  the  price  on  the  smelter. 

A  blast  furnace  is  smelting  iron  ore  at  Hamil- 
ton with  imported  coke  as  fuel,  and  most  of  the 
ore  is  as  yet  imported.  A  charcoal  furnace 
is  about  to  be  erected  at  Deseronto  which  also 
will  depend  for  a  time  chiefly  on  importations. 
These  enterprises  should  have  the  excellent  result 
of  eventually  creating  permanent  iron  mining  in 
the  Province. 

Up  to  the  present  some  500,000  tons  of  iron  ore 
have  been  mined  from  time  to  time  in  this  eastern 
part  of  Ontario.  In  the  western  part  of  the 
Province  we  find  the  immense  iron  ranges  of 
Minnesota  continuing  in  a  north-easterly  direction 
into  Ontario,  where,  to  the  south-west  of  Poit 
Arthur,  there  is  every  promise  of  large  Mines  of 
iron  ore  when  the  demand  arises  for  the  same, 
and  facilities  which  are  furnished  in   Michigan 
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and  Minnesota  for  bringing  it  to  the  market  are 
given.  Indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  nearer  the  centre  part  of  the  Province,  to  the 
east  of  Saiilt  Ste  Marie,  we  may  find  to  the  north 
of  Lai;e  Huron  tiie  continuation  of  the  great 
ranges  of  northern  Michigan,  for  it  has  long  been 
recognized  that  here  and  there  the  very  best  type 
of  specular  hemitite  has  been  found  on  Canadian 
territory.  The  production  in  the  United  States, 
to  the  south  of  the  last  two  mentioned  localities, 
has  been  so  prodigious  that  we  can  hardly  recon- 
cile ourselves  to  the  belief  that  nature  has  dis- 
criminated materially  between  the  two  sides  of 
the  boundary  line,  so  that  we  may  with  the 
strongest  hope  and  confidence  look  forward  to 
the  development  of  large  and  permanent  supplies 
of  iron  ore  in  tlie  Province  of  Ontario.  The  o.ie 
thing  which  is  wanted,  not  only  in  Ontario,  but 
througliout  tiie  Dominion  of  Canada  at  large,  is 
some  fixed  and  determined  policy  regarding  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  and  that  all  classes 
of  the  community  sho;.Id  be  put  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing in  the  building  up  of  this  most  important 
of  all  industries.  While  the  railroads  have,  as  at 
present,  a  discrimination  in  their  favour  with  free 
steel  rails,  the  desirable  object  of  a  complete 
rounded- off  policj.  for  the  production  of  Canadian 
iron  and  steel  for  Canadian  manufactories  and 
railroads  is  defeated. 

Gold  ore  at  present  is  receiving  a  good  deal  of 
attention  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  It  is  said 
that,  in  1660,  Jesuit  missionaries  reported  some 
gold  as  having  been  found  on  St.  Joseph  Island 
in  Lake  Huron.  More  than  one-quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  the  first  time  that  gold  was  found 
in  the  Province  was  in  Hastings  County  and  in 
the  form  in  which  it  is  usually  first  discovered 
in  new  fields,  viz.,  as  placer  gold.  The  actual 
date  of  the  first  discovery  was  August  15th, 
1866,  and  the  discoverer  was  Marcus  Herbert 
Powell.  The  placer  was  in  the  outcrop  of  a  decom- 
posed dolomitic  quartzose  formation,  and  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  mere  pocket,  which  was  soon 
worked  out.  The  excitement  was  so  great  that 
the  shaft  head  had  to  be  protected  by  a  Company 
of  Militia,  which  were  called  out  to  prevent  the 
place  from  being  actually  invaded  by  excited  visi- 
tors. No  rich  quartz  was  struck  there  at  the 
time,  and  exploratory  work  which  was  carried  on 


to  a  limited  extent   in  the   neighbourhood   soon 
died  out.  ■ 

One  very  interesting  class  of  ore  in  this 
Hastings  or  Marmora  district  is  a  gold-carrying 
arsenical  pyrites.  This  ore  had  several  attempts 
at  treatment,  and  until  recently,  the  practical  re- 
sult of  much  work  had  not  been  successful. 
Now,  however,  its  treatment  by  bromo-cyanide  is 
reputed  to  have  solved  the  difficulty,  and  we 
may  confidently  expect  a  satisfactory  and  per- 
manent industry  in  the  near  future.  The  next  gold 
excitement  took  place  some  fifteen  years  ago  in 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  which  is  now  being 
rapidly  opened  up  by  mining  and  milling.  The 
operations  consisted  somewhat  of  a  prospecting 
type,  and  an  inadequacy  of  capital,  coupled  with 
difficulties  relating  to  the  title  of  the  land,  caused 
a  speedy  cessation  in  the  attempted  development. 
Now,  however,  the  renewed  activity  in  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  district  has  spread  from  Rat  Port- 
age south  into  the  Rainy  River  district,  thence 
north-eastward  up  the  Seine  River  all  the  way  to 
the  Shebandowan,  and  constant  new  discoveries, 
both  from  prospecting  and  from  mining  develop- 
ment, are  tending  to  prove  that  the  area  of  pos- 
sible gold  Mines  is  a  very  extensive  one  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Not 
only  in  the  west,  but  in  the  northern  part  of 
central  Ontario  we  find  some  Huronian  ranges 
of  rocks  whi  -h  consist  chiefly  of  green  schists 
accompanied  by  intrusive  granites,  both  being 
often  seamed  with  quartz-carrying  gold.  These 
conditions  in  the  Sudbury  and  Wahnipitae  dis- 
tricts have  resulted  in  rich  gold  finds,  some  of 
which  are  now  being  worked  in  the  latter  dis- 
trict. Another  very  promising  area  of  the  same 
class  has  still  more  recently  been  found  in  the 
north-east  ^nd  of  Lake  Superior,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Michipicoten  River.  All  of  these  ores 
are  of  the  free-milling  type,  except  those  as  above 
described,  at  Marmora.  Some  of  them  mill  uni- 
formly as  high  as  from  $15  to  $25  a  ton,  chiefly 
on  the  plates.  Some  of  the  ores  yield  concen- 
trates that  are  chlorinated,  and  in  other  cases  it 
is  necissary  to  cyanide  the  tailings  to  get  the 
values  satisfactorily. 

We  are  yet  in  a  condition  of  discovery  and 
testing,  and  it  is  impossible  to  predict  the  ulti- 
mate position  of    Ontario  as  a  great  gold  pro- 
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dicing  section.  This  much  may  be  said  at  any 
rate,  that  there  are  without  doubt  going  to  be 
some  successful  gold  Mines,  probably  a  good 
many,  and  that  at  the  present  we  have  excellent 
prospects  extending  over  an  immense  section  of 
the  couijtry.  Several  of  the  Mines  are  over  300 
feet  in  depth,  and  at  the  Sultana  in  the  Lal^c  of 
the  Woods  district,  as  much  as  40  feet  in  thick- 
ness of  ore  has  yielded  a  handsome  profit.  It 
may  therefore  be  said  that  gold  mining  and  mill- 
ing is  established    in  Ontario    as    a    permanent 


to  have  produced  varying  millions  of  dollars,  prob- 
ably anywhere  from  two  to  five  million  dollars. 
Later  on  the  same  class  of  silver  ore  was  found  on 
the  south  shore  of  Port  Arthur,  and  about  the  year 
1882  a  good  deal  of  work  was  done,  the  veins  of 
the  silver-bearing  rocks  following  the  general 
characteristics  of  veins  in  being  somewhat  irregu- 
lar and  the  silver  contents  very  bunchy.  There- 
fore at  one  time  a  Company  might  be  shovellinfj 
out  silver  sulphides  for  a  short  time,  and  then  for 
weary  weeks  or  months  it  might  be  hunting  again 
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Sultana  Island  Gold  Mine,  Lake  of  the  Wood^,  Ontario. 


industry,  and  this  pleasing  condition  of  things  is 
due  more  largely  to  Mr.  John  Caldwell,  of  Win- 
nipeg, owner  of  the  Sultana,  than  to  any  other 
man  living. 

Silver  mining  in  the  Province  has  had  a  very 
varied  experience.  A  good  many  ups  and  downs 
have  centred  about  the  lava -capped  black  Cambrian 
shales  of  the  Port  Arthur  district.  In  1866  the 
authentic  discovery  of  silver  veins  is  recorded, 
and  in  1870  the  first  work  was  done  on  the  famous 
Silver  Island  (Lake  Superior),  which  is  reported 


to  fin  1  pay  ore.  A  good  many  Mines  were  opened 
in  this  district  to  a  limited  extent,  but  the  rapid 
decrease  in  the  price  ot  silver  brought  a  general 
collapse  from  which  the  silver  mining  industry  in 
the  Port  Arthur  district  has  not  yet  recovered, 
there  being  at  present  only  a  couple  of  Miiies  in 
operation. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  copper  deposits 
are  the  nickel  deposits  in  the  Sudbury  district. 
Large  masses  of  magnetic  iron  pyrites,  or  pyrrho- 
tite,  occurring  in  a  green-stone  rock,  include  vary- 
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inR  quantities  of  copper  and  nickel  in  that  vicinity. 
During  tliu  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  in  blasting  through  a  cutting,  some  of 
these  copper  pyrites  were  found  in  a  fairly  solid 
condition.  The  fact  that  ores  of  value  existed  in 
the  locality  was  recognized  in  1886,  in  which  year 
a  strong  company  was  organized  known  as  the 
Canada  Copper  Company,  and  on  developing  some 
of  their  products,  the  discovery  that  nickel  was 
associated  with  the  pyrites  was  maile,  and  even- 
tually the  industry,  instead  of  being  a  copper  one, 
has  deviated  into  an  important  and  satisfactory 
mining  and  smelting  industry  for  the  extraction  of 
nickel.  These  deposits  are  irregular,  but  where 
they  are  mined  they  are  very  large.  Before  open- 
ing a  deposit  it  is  the  custom  to  thoroughly  test  its 
extent  by  boring  with  a  diamond  drill,  hence  the 
mining  of  ore  has  not  the  uncertainty  contended 
with  in  the  development  of  a  characteristic  vein. 
The  ore  is  loasted  in  large  heaps  and  is  then 
smelted,  in  a  Herreshoff  water-jacket  furnace  near 
the  Mine,  into  a  copper-nickel  matte,  which  at 
present  is  shipped  out  of  the  country  to  be  refined. 
There  is  a  strong  feeling  that  this  refining  should 
be  done  in  Canada. 

Non-metallic  substances  such  as  gypsum,  salt, 
petroleum  and  graphite  are  found  and  worked  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  Ontario.  Building-stone 
also,  clays  and  natural  cements  all  occur  and  are 
exploited  to  the  extent  required  by  the  local  mar- 
kets. The  following  table  speaks  for  itself  in  this 
connection : 


Prudtict. 


MiNKRAi.  Production  kor  the  Provinck  ok  Ontario  i 

Product.  Value.      Employ^!. 


Cement,  natural  rock $  76,123 

Cemeni,  Portlaiui   170,302 

Pressed  brick,   plain S3>727\ 

do  fancy 9.350 1 

Roofing  Tile 4C0  j 

Terra  Colta 35.809-' 

Paving  HricK 4S>^7° 

Sewer  Pipe 73.55« 

Petroleum 

Illuminating  Oil 1,131,083. 

199-7551 
.    ■ .  77.340  - 

2'*i.035| 
88,378' 
308,448 
247.175 
17.950 
S,5oo 
288,127 


70 
161 


N  1897. 
Wages. 

$21,500 
67,560 


143  40,084 


66 
64 


23,226 

19,600 


Luliricating  Oil 

Ben/ine  and  Napllia 

Gas  and  Fuel  Oils  and  T;ir . 
Paraffm  Wax  and  Candles .  . 

Natural  Giis 

Salt 

Gypsum  and  products  of  .  .  . 
Graphite  and  products  of.  .  . 
Iron 


364      196,956 


84 
207 

'5 
•30 


42.338 
57.698 

5,000 
40,000 


Valua.      Kmployii.    WagK 

Ni''l>t'l $359.6511  ^ 

Copper 2oo,o67J     535   $»S3.226 

<"'ld 190.244       433      JI3,966 


Total 1897  $3,862,685    2,269       980,154 

Province  of  Xew  Bruuswick.  There  is  no  Depart- 
ment in  this  Province,  as  has  previously  been 
mentioned,  which  deals  with  the  Minerals  of  the 
Province  exclusively,  but  the  information  relating 
thereto  can  be  obtained  through  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  at  Ottawa.  The  chief 
product  of  the  Province  is  gypsum,  which  occurs 
in  immense  quantity,  and  of  especially  fine  qual- 
ity, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hillsboro'.  Most 
of  the  gypsum  is  exported  to  the  United  States 
for  the  manufacture  of  Plaster  of  Paris.  The 
pure  white  variety,  of  a  close-grained  and  marble- 
like structure,  is  exported  for  use  in  paper  fillings 
and  the  adulteration  of  sweets.  It  is  usually 
sold  under  the  name  of  Terra  Alba.  At  Hills- 
boro' there  is  a  mill  which  grinds  the  gypsum  for 
land  plaster  and  for  the  manufacture  of  Plaster 
of  Paris  and  patent  house  plasters.  The  largest 
proportion  of  Plaster  of  Paris  used  in  Canada 
comes  from  this  locality.  Coal  has  been  worked 
to  a  limited  extent,  but  up  to  the  present  the 
seams  are  found  to  be  narrow,  and  the  industry 
has  not  grown  to  any  considerable  extent  for 
some  years.  A  fine  variety  of  granite  is  quarried 
in  the  Province  for  tomb-stone  and  other  work, 
and  another  growing  product  of  New  Brunswick 
is  in  the  making  of  grind-stones  from  a  suitable 
material  there  found.  The  following  are  the 
statistics  of  its  Mineral  output  for  1897  : 

Gypsum $118,116 

G rind-stones 24,840 

Mineral  water 25,600 

Coal 15,000 

Granite 26,750 

Other  products 2,075 


Total $212,381 

Province  of  British  Columbia.  This  Province  is 
without  doubt  destined  to  be  by  far  the  greatest 
mineral  producer  of  any  Province  in  the  Domin- 
This  thought  is  brought  home  very  forcibly 


ion 


to  us  when  we  look  at  a  map  and  recall  the  im- 
mense production  of  the  almost  unbroken  metal- 
liferous ranges  which  continue  from  Mexico  to 
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the  Canadian  boundary  line.  The  names  of  such 
States  of  tiie  Republic  as  C;iiifi»rnia,  Arizona, 
Colorado,  Nevada,  Utah,  South  Dakota,  Idaho 
and  Montana  are  synonymous  with  great  Mineral 
production,  and  their  yield  in  silver,  gold,  copper, 
lead  and  mercury  has,  in  the  aggregate,  surpassed 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  the  average  annual 
yield  being  nearly  a  couple  of  hundred  millions 
of  dollars.  To  the  north  of  the  boundary  line  the 
same  metalliferous  ranges  extend  unbroken  for  a 
greater  length  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  than 
they  do  in  the  United  States.  Rich  gold  deposits 
have  already  been  found  almost  at  the  extremes 


at  Nanaimo.  The  former  work  was  discontinued. 
At  Niiuaimo  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  carried 
on  the  work  of  mining  and  shipping  coal  under 
the  name  of  the  Nanaimo  Coal  Company,  and  in 
1861  sold  out  to  the  Vancouver  Coal  Company  by 
whom  the  collieries  are  now  operated.  The  first 
serious  development  at  Wellington  was  carried  on 
in  1S71  by  Mr.  Robert  Dunsmuir,  a  Scotch  miner, 
who  discovered  outcrops  of  coal  north  of  Nanaimo, 
in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Wellington  coal  field. 
Three  coal  fields  are  operated  on  the  Island  of 
Vancouver — the  Nanaimo,  the  Wellington  and 
the  Comox.     Large  quantities  of  these  coals  are 
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Nickel  Copper-  Matte,  Sudbury,  Ontario. 


of  these  ranges  in  Canada,  namely,  at  Rossland 
in  British  Columbia,  just  north  of  the  boundary 
line,  and  at  Klondike  in  the  North-West  Terri- 
tories of  the  Dominion,  almost  within  the  Arctic 
circle.  At  various  places  within  this  immense 
stretch  of  country  such  districts  as  Cariboo 
{which  has  produced  some  fifty  million  dollars' 
•worth  of  gold)  prove  that  many  other  very  rich 
spots  will  be  found  in  these  great  Mineral  ranges. 
Coal  was  the  first  Mineral  discovered  in  British 
Columbia  (in  1835).  The  first  work  was  done 
(]p>on  it  in  1851  on  the  West  Coast,  and  in  1S52 


shipped  to  the  cities  on  the  Pacific  sea-board  of 
the  United  States.  There  are  abundant  beds  of 
coal  in  the  United  States  more  or  less  tributary 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  they  are  not  as  good 
bituminous  coals  as  those  of  Vancouver  Island, 
being  for  the  most  part  more  or  less  lignitic  in 
character.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  the  adverse 
duty,  a  steady  market  has  been  enjoyed  in  the 
United  States  at  very  remunerative  prices.  In 
the  Nanaimo  coal  field  there  are  two  seams  4  ft. 
and  3  ft.  to  4  feet  thick  and  work  has  been  run 
for  two  miles  under  the  sea  in  one  seam.     In  the 
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Wellington  coal  iiekl  2  seams  are  worked  each  5 
feet  in  thickness,  and  in  the  Coniox  coal  Held  one 
scam  7  feet  thick  is  mined,  and  there  are  several 
other  good  seims  available. 

On  the  Mainland  there  are  a  number  of  coal 
fields,  but  none  of  them  are  at  present  working. 
In  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  some  important 
se.ims  of  good  bituminous  coal  are  now  being 
opened  up,  principally  to  furnish  coke  for  the 
smelters  in  the  Kootenay.  In  the  Nicola  Valley, 
tributary  to  the  coast,  an  excellent  coking  coal 
occurs,  but  as  there  is  no  railway  it  is  yet  unde- 
veloped. Most  of  these  inland  coal  fields,  how- 
ever, are  lignites,  and  they  have  been  found  in 
patches  in  many  places  in  the  Province.  A  good 
grade  of  bituminous  coal  and  a  limited  quantity 
of  anthracite  have  both  been  found  in  the  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands.  .In  1897  the  output  of  coal 
was  882,854  tons,  of  which  6ig,86o  tons  were 
exported,  San  Francisco,  San  Pedro  and  San 
Diego,  in  California,  U.S.A.,  being  the  ports  to 
which  most  of  it  was  shipped. 

The  first  gold  discovered  in  British  Columbia 
was  found  by  an  Indian  woman  on  the  beach  at 
Gold  Harbour,  on  the  west  coast  of  Queen  Char- 
lotte Islands.  A  slight  excitement  ensued,  and 
a  couple  of  expeditions  in  1852  realized  a  small 
yield  from  a  seven-inch  irregular  quartz  vein. 
The  first  report  of  genuine  placer  gold  is  from 
the  Agent  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  at 
Kamloops,  who  bought  it  from  Indians.  In  1857 
some  French-Canadians  and  Half-breeds  found 
placer  gold  at  Nicoamen,  nine  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Thompson  River.  Some  300 
ounces  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  A  rush  from  California  then 
commenced,  and  between  March  and  June,  1858, 
over  20,000  persons  arrived  at  Victoria  by  sea 
from  San  Francisco.  The  first  work  was  carried 
on  upon  the  bars  of  the  Lower  Fraser,  especially 
between  Hope  and  Yale.  Hills  Bar,  just  below 
Yale,  is  reported  to  have  yielded  nearly  a  million 
dollars,  and  Emery  Bar,  lower  down,  perhaps 
half  that  amount.  When  the  first  miners  began 
to  ascend  the  Fraser,  the  Indians  of  the  coast, 
an  inferior  type  of  the  noble  Red-man,  became 
alarmed  lest  their  country  should  be  taken  from 
them.  They  inaugurated  a  species  of  guerrilla 
warfare,  and  as  one  of  the  pioneers  has  expressed 


it  to  me,  "  it  was  a  very  gruesome  thing  to  paddle 
along  the  dark,  tree-clad  sides  of  the  rapid  river, 
not  knowing  the  moment  when  a  savage  would 
peep  out  from  between  the  thick  foliage,  and  an 
arrow  from  a  bow,  or  slugs  from  a  Hudson's  Bay 
musket,  would  sing  past  your  e:  rs."  This  same 
pioneer,  Mr.  Edward  Stout,  of  Yale,  still  carries 
the  mark  of  an  arrow  through  his  wrist,  and 
some  slugs  deeply  imbedded  in  the  muscles  of 
his  chest. 

This  state  of  things  went  on  for  some  time  i«ntil 
one  morning  the  bodies  of  five  miners  were  found 
in  the  little  bay  at  Yale  and  following  them  the 
corpses  of  one  or  more  Indians.  At  this  the 
miners  armed  themselves,  went  over  the  hills, 
passed  the  great  Canyon,  and  carried  by  storm 
and  slaughter  the  principal  Indian  village.  After 
this  the  natives'^uccumbed  to  the  inevitable.  In 
the  year  1858  the  output  of  gold  started,  und  each 
month  mounted  up  at  a  rapidly  increasing  ratio — 
June  |6,ooo,  July  $45,000,  August  $45,000,  Sep- 
tember $164,000  and  October  $283,000,  or  a  total 
for  the  five  months  of  $543,000.  In  1859  the 
miners  who  had  pushed  their  way  up  the  Fraser, 
and  others  who  had  worked  north  through  interior 
routes,  reached  the  Quesnelle  River,  and  in  i860 
rich  diggings  we^-e  found  on  the  river  and  on 
Antler  Creek.  In  1861  Williams  and  Lightening 
Creeks,  the  richest  in  Cariboo,  were  discovered. 
The  former  is  stated  to  have  yielded  $19,000,000 
and  the  latter  $10,000,000.  In  1862  most  of  the 
other  rich  creeks  were  found. |  In  this  year  a 
second  influx  commenced  owing  to  the  rich  finds 
in  Williams  and  Lightening  Creeks  and  among 
the  expeditions  were  a  couple  of  parties  overland 
from  Eastern  Canada  via  the  Red  River  and  Fort 
Garry  (Winnipeg),  the  Little  Saskatchewan  and 
Fort  Ellis,  the  north  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan 
and  Fort  Carlton,  Fort  Pitt  and  Edmonton,  Lake 
St.  Anne  and  the  Athabasca  River,  through  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Fraser 
River  and  Tete  Jaune  Cach^.  At  this  later  place 
the  parties  divided,  one  going  down  the  Fraser 
via  Fort  George,  and  the  upper  canyons  of  the 
River,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Quesnelle,  and  the 
other  down  the  Thompson  to  Kamloops.  The 
hardships  of  these  parties  were  great  and  six  of 
them  lost  their  lives.  The  story,  "  Overland  to 
Cariboo,"  is  well  told  by  Mrs.   Archibald   Mc- 
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Naughton  of  Quesnclle  Mouth,  whose  husband 
was  one  of  the  party  which  went  clown  the  Fraser. 
The  total  yield  of  gold  from  Cariboo  was  some 
$50,000,000,  the  largest  yield  being  from  iS6j  to 
1868,  when  there  was  an  average  output  of  over 
three  million  dollars  a  year.  The  yield  for  the 
last  three  years  has  been  as  follows  : 

1895  i8<^  1897 

Bakerville  Division...  $81,000  $82,900  $65,000 

Lightening  Creek  ...    40,700  53,000  25,000 

yuesnelle  Mouth 18,200  51,100  35.000 

Keithley  Creek    142,500  197,050  200,000 

Lillooet 40,663  35.665  37.4f<o 

Cassiar 21,000  37,060 

As  an  example  of  some  of  the  old-time  yields 
in  Cariboo,  I  might  quote  the  figures  of  some 
claims  on  Williams  and  Lightening  Creeks.  Ac- 
cording to  the  reports  of  the  Gold  Commissioner 
of  the  District,  Williams  Creek  and  its  tributaries 
yielded  over  nineteen  millions  of  dollars,  and 
Lightening  Creek  and  its  tributaries  some  ten 
millions  of  dollars,  as  has  already  been  noted. 
In  the  Lillooet  district,  Cayoosh  Creek  was  most 
productive  and  yielded  nearly  a  million  dollars. 
On  Williams  Creek  the  Aurora  and  Cameron 
Claims  each  yielded  some  $800,000,  a  few  other 
claims  over  half  a  million  of  dollars,  and  a  num- 
ber from  $200,000  to  $300,000 — one  hundred  and 
eight  claims  yielding  $17,355,000,  or  about 
$160,000  on  an  average  per  claim.  On  the 
Dillar  Claim,  on  April  13th,  1863,  three  men 
washed  up  104  pounds  (2,080  ozs.)  in  the  after- 
noon. Tile  Gold  Commissioner,  Mr.  Bowron, 
states  that  he  has  seen  1,000  ozs.  washed  up  in 
the  Aurora  Claim  for  three  days'  rim  drifting 
underground.  On  Lightening  Creek,  the  best 
week's  wash-ups  were  in  the  Vulcan  Claim,  400 
odd  ounces,  in  the  Vancouver  603  ounces,  in 
the  Victoria  964  ounces,  and  higher  up  stream, 
in  the  Van  Winkle,  1,570  ounces  from  thirteen 
sets  of  timber,  or  455  square  feet  (viz.,  about  3^^ 
ozs.  per  square  foot  of  bed  rock,  or  120  ozs.  per 
set),  and  in  the  South  Wales,  1,000  ozs.  for  the 
week  ending  October  gth,  1871.  The  best 
month's  yield  in  the  Van  Winkle  Claim  gave : 

Weekending  Sth  Sept.,  1875,  858)  ozs $15,169.69 

"  i2ih         "        1,251     "   22,106.67 

•'  19th         ••        i,S7oi  "   27.749.87 

"  26lh  •'  8934"    J5.790-96 

To  Sept.  30lh  (four  d«y»),         495^  "    754  64 

Total  for  September,  1875 $8i>57i  83 


These  figures  are  extracted  from  the  original 
books  of  the  Van  Winkle  Company,  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Gold  Commissioner.  The  best 
pan  (about  twenty  lbs.)  on  record  on  the  Creek 
from  favourable  crevices  was  got  by  Harry  Jones 
in  the  Van  Winkle — loi  ounces.  Other  big  pans 
on  record  ran  up  to  seventy-two  ounces,  and 
numbers  of  thirty  ounces  and  upwards  were 
obtained. 

There  is  placer  gold  in  nearly  every  part  of 
the  Province,  and  among  the  discoveries  outside 
of  Cariboo  the  following  may  be  noted.  In  1863 
in  East  Kootenay,  Wild  Horse  Creek  was  found 
to  be  rich.  This  creek  is  still  worked,  and  a 
plant  for  hydraulic  mining  has  been  installed  by 
an  English  company,  and  good  results  are  e.\- 
pected.  In  1864,  Leech  Rivet,  in  the  southern 
part  of  Vancouver  Island,  yielded  some  gold.  In 
1865,  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Columbia  was  found 
to  have  rich  placers,  and  there  was  a  rush  there 
in  the  following  year.  From  l86g  to  1871  the 
feeding  creeks  of  the  Omenica  branch  of  the 
Peace  River  were  worked,  but  abandoned  in  1873 
for  the  richer  placers  discovered  in  the  previous 
year  in  the  Cassiar  districts,  where  the  McDame's 
Creek  in  the  Stickine  district  is  still  worked. 

These  Cassiar  Mines  carried  the  miners  into 
the  Yukon,  and  further  north  in  1880,  and  as  far 
back  as  1886  coarse  gold  was  found  on  Forty-mile 
Creek.  From  1879,  for  the  next  seventeen  years, 
Cayoosh  Creek,  in  the  Lillooet  district,  yielded 
over  a  million  dollars  from  its  placer  gold.  In 
1885  Granite  Creek,  in  the  Similkameen  district 
was  found  to  have  rich  placers,  and  a  good  deal  of 
platinum  was  found  as  well  as  gold.  Lately,  in 
the  North-West  Territories,  the  tributaries  of  the 
Yukon  River,  and  especially  the  Klondike  River, 
with  the  Bonanza,  Eldorado  and  other  Creeks, 
were  explored  in  1896,  and  have  established  an 
unprecedented  excitement  and  influx  of  adven- 
turers. 

Present  Placer  Operatiotts  in  B.C.  The  most 
important  operations  in  placer  mining  in  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia  are  being  carried 
out  in  the  Cariboo  district.  The  developments 
are  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  hydraulic  placer 
mining,  and  some  of  the  enterprises  give  promise 
of  very  important  outputs  of  gold.  The  largest 
operations  are  carried  on  by  the  Cariboo  Hydrau- 
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lie  Company,  which  is  working  nn  ancipnt  river 
channel  occurring  at  a  higher  level  than  the 
present  yiiesncllu  River,  and  cutting  it.  This 
Company  produced  some  j^j6,ooo  in  1896,  and 
some  ;(,'j7,ooo  in  1897.  The  face  operated  on  is 
about  200  feet  high,  and  underlyini^  that  tlicrc  is 
from  150  to  loo  feet  of  rich  gravel  still  to  be 
worked.  As  the  old  channel  has  been  uncovered 
fur  some  1,600  feet  of  its  width,  and  was  some 
700  feet  in  width  of  gravel,  the  immediate  future 
possibilities  of  this  claim  are  very  great.  In  fact, 
those  interested  have  good  reason  for  the  belief 
that  it  will  prove  one  of  the  greatest  Hydraulic 
Mines  in  the  world.  The  reason  that  this  Mine 
and  many  other  gravel  benches  in  the  Province 
are  not  worked  to  their  full  capacity  is  scarcity  of 
water.  Enormous  amoimts  of  water  come  down 
in  the  early  summer,  when  the  snow  is  melting  in 
the  mountains,  and  make  torrents  in  every  gulch 
and  depression.  Then,  so  soon  as  frost  arrives, 
thei  e  is  no  water  coming  from  the  mountains,  and 
creeks  that  were  raging  torrents  in  the  summer 
can  be  stepped  across  in  the  autumn  and  winter. 
The  duration  of  water  for  hydraulic  placer  opera- 
tions is  therefore  very  short  in  nearly  every  case 
where  the  source  of  supply  is  not  from  some  river 
or  very  large  lake. 

Extensive  dams  are  therefore  necessary  to 
make  immense  reservoirs  or  to  raise  the  level 
and  restrain  the  outflow  of  mountain  lakes,  and 
ditches  often  have  to  be  made  for  many  miles  to 
bring  the  water  on  to  gravel  banks.  In  the  case 
of  the  Cariboo  Hydraulic  Company's  Mine,  to 
which  ■  reference  has  just  been  made,  there  are 
21  miles  of  ditches,  one  ditch  being  eleven  miles 
in  length  with  a  gr-xde  of  six  feet  to  the  mile  and 
a  cross  section  showmg  a  depth  of  three  feet 
and  a  width  of  thirteen  and  seven  feet  on  top 
and  bottom  respectively.  A  ditch  such  as  this 
carries  about  3,000  miner's  inches  (4,500  cubic 
feet  per  min.).  The  largest  giants  or  monitors 
at  the  Cariboo  Mine  have  nozzles  of  ten  inches 
diameter,  and  steel  pipes  varying  from  48  to  30, 
to  24  and  finally  to  22  inches  bring  the  water  to 
the  monitors  from  the  ditches.  The  sluices  are 
five  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep  and  from  75  to  80 
pounds  of  mercury  are  used  per  day  in  the  one  large 
pit  when  two  monitors  are  running.  Since  work 
commenced   in    1894  some   £70,000  have  been 


takr:n  from  this  Mine,  all  of  which  has  gone  into 
operating  and  construction  expenses.  This  will 
nerve  as  an  example  of  an  actively  prosecuted 
h)draiilic  placer  mining  operation,  of  which  there 
are  a  number  of  smaller  plants  in  Cariboo  district, 
both  in  the  Quesnelle,  the  Horse-fly  and  the 
liarkerville  districts. 

Hydraulic  elevators  are  being  used  at  the  Ward 
Mine  on  the  Horse-fly,  and  the  same  way  of 
raising  the  gravels  will  be  followed  in  working 
the  lower  ground  of  Williams  Creek  by  the 
Cariboo  Gold  Mining  Company.  The  latter 
company  are  installing  two  Campbell  Hydraulic 
Elevators,  which  will  each  raise  some  1,200  cubic 
yards  of  gravel  per  24  hours,  with  600  miner's 
inches  (goo  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute).  A 
drainage  tunnel  about  3,000  feet  in  length  drains 
the  foot  of  the  elevator  shafts,  and  two  sluice 
boxes,  each  4x4  feet,  with  riflle  blocks,  each  4x4 
feet,  situated  88  feet  above  the  elevator,  will  carry 
off  the  raised  gravel.  Fourteen  miles  of  ditches 
have  been  constructed.  A  good  deal  of  work  is 
being  done  in  trying  to  bottom  the  lower  ground 
of  rivers  which  have  paid  handsomely  in  Cariboo. 
In  this  class  of  operation  the  most  important  are 
the  Willow  River  and  the  Slough  Creek  mining 
operations.  These  are  carried  on  on  modern 
principles  by  locating  the  exact  position  and 
depth  of  the  old  channel  by  hydraulic  boring 
machines  and  then  sinking  bed-rock  shafts  in 
which  heavy  pumps  are  placed,  and  drifts  then 
run  at  the  proper  level  to  catch  the  old  channel. 

Another  type  of  placer  work  being  carried  on 
in  the  Cariboo  and  Lillooet  districts  is  exemplified 
by  the  operations  on  the  Quesnelle  River  where 
the  riverbed  will  be  temporarily  laid  bare  by  means 
of  a  dam.  In  Lillooet  a  company  proposes  to 
divert  the  course  of  the  Bridge  River  by  means 
of  a  tunnel  and  thereby  get  at  the  river  bed. 
Dredging  for  gold  in  these  northern  districts 
has  been  carried  on  in  several  of  the  rivers,  notably 
the  Eraser  and  the  Quesnelle  in  British  Columbia, 
and  in  the  Saskatchewan  in  the  North-West 
Territories.  Operations  of  this  character  are 
being  carried  on  at  this  present  time  in  some 
other  localities.  The  general  experience  has 
been  similar  to  that  of  the  Western  United  States 
where  dredging  has  not  been  satisfactory  from 
a  commercial  point  of  view.     In  view,  however. 
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of  the  immense  improvements  made  in  New 
ifealand  in  the  typo  of  drudges  used  for  raising 
and  saving  the  gold,  and  disposing  of  the  large 
boulders  generally  associated  with  it,  a  number 
of  n«>«v  dredging  schemes  are  constantly  on  foot, 
and  it  is  altogether  probable  that  profitable 
drudging  will  be  inaugurated  in  the  Province. 

The  Cassiar  district  is  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween Cariboo  and  Yukon.  Placer  gold  has  been 
mined  thcrt  for  many  years.  It  commenced  on 
the  bars  of  the  Stikin';  River  and  later  the  Dease, 
Thibert  and  McDume  Creeks  gave  satisfactory 
yields ;  over  iive  million  dollars'  worth  of  gold 
having  been  taken  from  this  district  in  the  last 
25  years.  McDame's  Creek  has  been  worked  up 
to  the  last  few  years.  It  b. is  produced  from  $50,- 
000  down  to  $20,000  for  the  last  ten  years,  but 
may  now  be  said  to  be  worked  out.  As  the 
country  opens  up  there  is  but  little  question  that 
richer  placer  deposits  will  be  found  in  the  Cassiar 
district  than  have  yet  been  discovered.  The 
Omenica  district  may  be  said  to  be  the  northern 
end  of  the  Cariboo  district  and  has  great  possi- 
bilities. The  known  yield  so  far  has  been  unim- 
portant. 

Vein  or  Lode  Mining  in  British  Columbia.  I  n  1 877- 
78  a  good  deal  of  work  was  done  on  the  veins  in 
Cariboo,  but  the  enormous  difficulties  of  trans- 
port and  low  grade  or  refractory  character  of  the 
comparatively  few  veins  exploited  made  the  effort 
premature.  In  these  northern  placer  countries 
prospecting  for  quartz  veins  is  very  difficult  owing 
to  the  enormous  amount  of  gravel,  or  debris, 
from  the  easily  disintegrated  schists.  "  Float  " 
from  quartz  veins  is  everywhere,  but  the  veins 
are  seldom  seen  outcropping  on  the  mountain 
sides,  though  constantly  met  with  when  drifting 
is  done  on,  or  in,  the  bed-rock  in  the  placer 
workings.  The  general  geological  features  of 
most  of  the  northern  British  Columbia  districts 
is  that  comparatively  soft  schists  interlaced  with 
auriferous  quartz  seams  have  been  worn  down  to 
form  the  placers.  Regular  and  well-defined 
strong  veins  are  found,  but  the  general  charac- 
teristic of  the  quartz  is  its  great  irregularity  and 
abundance  in  the  schists.  Therefore,  conditions 
occur  where  nature  has  been  able  to  mill  down 
vast  areas  of  this  sort  of  formation  to  make  rich 
placers  when  man  could  not  profitably  accomplish 


the  extraction  of  the  gt)l(l  from  the  matrix  it 
occurs  in. 

Another  curious  anomaly  found  in  the  northern 
placer  countries  is  that  many  of  the  veins,  instead 
of  carrying  the  majority  of  their  auriferous  value 
as  free  gold,  have  it  associated  with  pyrites,  and 
only  a  comparatively  small  percentage  can  be 
extracted  by  the  ordinary  process  of  milling  and 
amalgamation.  Even  in  these  cases  it  has  been 
found  that  the  gold  is  only  satisfactorily  extracted 
by  cyanide  or  bychlorination — trials  made  on  som*; 
of  the  ores  so  far  having  shown  that  the  former 
process  is  the  more  economical.  However,  there 
is  no  question  but  that  strong  quartz  veins  will  be 
found,  or  some  of  those  already  found  will  be 
exploited  in  the  near  future  in  these  northern  dis- 
tricts. Also,  that  instances  will  be  found  where  it 
will  be  profitable  to  mine  and  treat  the  entire  belt 
ofqjurtzand  schists  where  the  irregular  condition, 
above  alluded  to,  occurs.  The  great  problem  to 
be  solved  in  connection  with  the  vein  develop- 
ment of  these  districts  is  the  question  of  transport- 
ation, or  railways,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
both  the  Dominion  and  the  British  Columbian 
Governments  have  adopted  a  policy  which  will 
lead  to  the  opening  up  of  these  districts  in  the 
near  future.  Once  railway  communication  is 
pushed  into  northern  British  Columbia, goldquartz 
mining  will  with  leaps  and  bounds  forge  to  the 
front  as  the  most  important  industry  in  the  Prov- 
ince. The  gold  discoveries,  next  in  importance  to 
the  above-mentioned  placers,  were  those  in  the 
West  Kootenay  district,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ross- 
land.  At  the  present  moment  the  importance  of 
the  development  accomplished  on  the  refractory, 
or  smelting,  gold  ores  greatly  exceeds  that  on  the 
free-milling  variety ;  therefore,  I  shall  first  consider 
some  of  the  facts  in  connection  with  the  smelting 
gold  ores. 

The  gold  ore  of  the  Rossland  district  is  a  cuprif- 
erous magnetic  iron  pyrite  mineralogically  known 
as  cupriferous-pyrrhotire.  The  decomposition  of 
this  gives  rise  to  a  red  soil,  so  that  the  mountain 
in  which  the  largest  deposits  are  found  is  known 
as  "The  Red  Mountain."  Romance  hath  it  that  a 
Seeress  in  the  south  told  some  prospectors  of  this 
mountain,  where  great  riches  in  gold  could  be  had, 
and  that  they  found  the  mountain  and  found  it 
heavily  mineralized,  but  as  they  could  see  no  visi- 
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ble  gold,  or  pan  out  a  long  "  tail'*  of  it,  they 
returned  sorely  disappointed.  History  states  that 
large  outcrops  cf  galena  were  known  on  Kootenay 
Lake,  but,  as  they  ran  low  in  silver,  they  lay  unde- 
veloped until,  in  1887  or  1888,  the  Hall  brothers 
(who  are  Half-breeds)  ran  across  the  large  outcrop 
of  the  Silver  King,  a  high-grade  silver-copper  ore. 
This  created  rm  excitement,  and  prospectors  from 
the  south  came  over  the  internitional  border-line 
in  considerable  numbers. 

In  1889,  Joseph  Bourjouis  located  the  first 
claim  in  the  Rossland  gold  district,  the  Lily  May. 
The  same  man  located  the  Centre  Star  and  War 
Eagle  on  the  Red  Mountain,  while  his  partner, 
J.  Morris,  staked  the  Virginia  and  Idaho.  These 
men  allowed  Mr.  E.  E.  Topping  to  stake  the  Le 
Roi,  which  they  also  discovered,  on  his  paying 
the  expense  of  recording  their  claims.  Thus  it 
may  be  said  that  the  Mine  that  up  to  the  present 
has  proved  the  most  valuable  lode  mine  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia  was  virtually  sold  for  "  a  mess  of 
pottage."  The  man  who  has  had  more  to  do 
with  the  preliminary  development  of  the  Red 
Mountain  than  any  other  is  Mr.  Oliver  Durant, 
who  firsi  managed  the  Le  Roi  and  subsequently 
purchased  the  next  Mine,  the  Centre  Star,  which 
he  is  now  developing.  This  group  of  Mines  on 
the  Red  Mountain  at  Rossland  are  of  peculiar 
interest.  There  is  an  amply  verified  adage  that 
"  gold  is  where  you  find  it,"  and,  like  the  famous 
gold-bearing  conglomerates  of  Africa,  the  Red 
Mountain  gold  veins  are  without  a  parallel.  The 
ore  is  virtually  identical  with  '..he  nickel  ore  found 
at  Sudbury  in  Ontario,  but  which  carries  only  a 
small  amount  of  gold.  The  form  in  which  the 
two  occur,  however,  is  very  different.  While 
both  occur  in  very  basic  rocks,  the  Sudbury  ore 
being  associated  with  a  dioriteand  the  Red  Moun- 
tair  ore  with  a  gabbro,  yet  the  Sudbury  ore  occurs 
in  masses  and  the  Red  Mountain  ore  in  well-de- 
fined strong  fissure  veins,  often  with  a  banded 
central  streak  of  calcite. 

To  give  an  example  of  the  strength  of  the 
fissure  traversing  the  Le  Roi,  Centre  Star,  etc.,  it 
might  be  noted  that  in  places  in  the  Le  Roi  Mine 
the  ore  body  has  been  extracted  across  a  width 
as  great  as  30  feet  and  that  the  average  width  of 
stoped  ore,  down  to  the  600- feet  level  is  12  feet. 
At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  Red  Moun- 


tain, if  one  versed  in  Canadian  ore  were  shown 
a  piece  of  the  pyrrhotite  from  the  outcrop  of  the 
Le  Roi,  he  would  probably  have  expressed  an 
opinion  thixt  it  might  be  worth  assaying  for 
nickel  but  that  it  would  be  hopeless  to  expect  to 
find  more  than  a  trace  of  gold.  Yet  the  smelter 
returns  have  given  a  steady  yield  of  from  $20  to  $30 
per  ton  in  gold  for  the  last  couple  of  years,  with 
from  one  to  three  per  cent,  of  copper  and  a  cou- 
ple of  ounces  of  silver.  There  is  a  very  small 
proportion  of  free  gold,  the  values  being  entirely 
extracted  by  smelting.  The  only  gold  smelter  at 
present  running  in  Canada  is  operated  by  the  Can- 
adian Pacific  Railway  Company  at  Trail  on  the 
Columbia  River,  just  below  the  town  of  Ros&land. 
The  product  is  a  gold-copper  matte  which  is  ex- 
ported for  the  final  extraction  of  the  gold,  copper 
and  silver,  chiefly  to  Butte,  Montana.  To  the 
west  of  Rossland  large  areas  of  greenstone  rocks 
contain  a  large  amount  of  mineralization,  espe- 
cially along  the  lines  of  contact  with  limestone 
bands.  This  condition  of  things  is  well-devel- 
oped in  the  Boundary  Creek  district  and  particu- 
larly in  the  vicinity  of  Greenwood  Camp.  There 
is  every  indication  that  large  bodies  of  copper- 
gold  ore  will  be  developed,  but  most  of  the  finds 
so  far  are  of  a  low  grade  and  much  interest  is 
being  taken  in  the  best  method  for  treating  the 
ores  to  extract  the  values.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  is  soon  to  build  a  branch  line  from  Ross- 
land to  Penticton,  at  the  foot  of  Okanagan,  which 
will  pass  through  the  Boundary  district. 

The  free-milling  ores  of  British  Columbia  have 
as  yet  not  been  developed  to  any  extent.  At 
Camp  McKinney,  in  the  southern  Okanagan,  a 
fine  vein,  averaging  about  four  feet  in  width,  has 
been  mined  for  four  years.  The  present  small 
ten-stamp  mill  is  to  be  enlarged.  The  ore  runs 
some  $17.00  in  gold  values,  chiefly  obtainable  on 
the  plates.  The  Fairview  Camp,  some  twenty- 
five  miles  west  of  the  above,  has  also  yielded 
good  free-milling  ore.  At  this  place  there  are 
several  systems  of  veins,  the  strongest  running  in 
a  band  of  schistose  quartzite,  for  a  couple  of 
miles,  besides  a  great  granite  mass.  High-grade 
ore  has  also  been  mined  in  veins  found  in  the 
granite.  The  ore  shoots  in  this  camp,  while 
carrying  values  from  $6.00  to  $30.00,  have  so  far 
not  been   found  very  liberally  distributed,  but 
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mining  development  on  a  more  extended  scale 
than  hitherto  attempted  will  probably  open  up 
areas  of  pay  ore  which  have  not  yet  been  discov- 
ered. Two  stamp  mills  have  so  far  been  erected  in 
this  locality,  one  ten  and  the  other  sixteen  stamps. 

In  the  West  Kootenay  district,  near  Nelson,  a 
vein  has  been  worked  at  the  Poorman  Mine  since 
1890;  therefore  it  can  claim  to  be  the  pioneer 
free-milling  enterprise  of  southern  British  Col- 
umbia. The  value  of  the  ore  is  said  to  be  some 
$16.00,  and  the  ore  is  milled  in  a  ten-stamp  mill 
run  by  water-power.  Some  $100,000  has  been 
produced  by  this  small  mill.  More  recently  an- 
other Mine  in  the  same  district  has  yielded  some 
7^  dwt.  from  the  plates  of  its  ten-stamp  mill, 
and  i^  dwt.  from  its  concentrates,  or  a  total 
value  of  g  dwt.  Also,  all  reports  from  a  free  mil- 
ling Mine  on  Toad  Mountain  are  very  encourag- 
ing, so  that  it  can  properly  be  said  that  while  the 
developments  thus  far  have  not  yet  yielded  such 
large  returns  from  the  free-milliner  as  from  the 
smelting  ores  of  southern  British  Columbia,  yet 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  a  large  and  per- 
manent gold-mining  industry  in  many  places 
in  the  Province. 

Silver  mining  in  British  Columbia  has  actually 
been  more  remunerative  than  has  gold  mining 
during  the  past  few  years.  The  first  Mine  which 
drew  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  high-grade 
ore  in  large  quantities  in  the  Kootenay  was  a 
silver-copper  ore  on  Toad  Mountain  discovered 
about  the  year  1890.  In  1885,  some  high-grade 
galena  was  found  above  Illicillewaet  on  the  C.P.R. 
in  the  Selkirks,  the  northern  continuation  of  the 
metalliferous  belts  subsequently  located  further 
south.  The  large  mass  of  galena  (the  "  Blue-bell") 
on  the  east  side  of  Kootenay  Lake  had  been  known 
for  many  years.  The  high-grade  ore  on  Toad 
Mountain  stimulated  prospecting  and  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  Mines  above  Ainsworth,  which 
increased  in  grade  as  the  mountain  was  ascended 
and  the  granite  approached.  The  Number  One 
has  been  the  most  constant  shipper  from  here. 
Then  going  further  north  the  Lardeau  Creek  was 
followed  up  into  the  mountains  and  led  to  impor- 
tant discoverier  there,  but  still  further  back,  when 
Slocan  Lake  and  vicinity  was  reached,  unusually 
high-grade  galena  was  discovered  which  carried 
as  much  as  200  and  300  ounces  of  silver  to  the 


ton.  The  Payne  Group,' the  Noble  Five  and  a 
score  of  other  well-known  Mines  have  paid  their 
owners  handsomely. 

About  the  same  time  prospecting  began  to 
show  rich  Minerals  in  the  East  Kootenay  also, 
and  a  high-grade  galena  has  been  shipped  to 
Montana  smelters,  in  the  face  of  great  transporta- 
tion difficulties,  from  the  North  Star  Mine.  Lead 
need  not  be  alluded  to  separately  from  the  silver 
ores  because  in  most  cases  there  is  a  close  con- 
nection, and  the  bulk  of  the  silver  is  produced 
from  silver-lead  ores.  Lead  is  very  abundant 
and  occurs  plentifully  on  both  sides  of  Kootenay 
Lake  and  through  the  Slocan  district.  There 
is  every  prospect  of  similar  veins  being  opened 
up  to  the  north  of  the  districts  at  present  exploit- 
ed, and  every  indication  points  to  East  Kootenay 
containing  almost  identical  conditions  as  are 
found  occurring  in  West  Kootenay. 

Copper  ore  will  be  a  very  important  product  of 
British  Columbia.  The  ore  oc  the  Silver  King, 
already  alluded  to,  is  a  silver-copper  ore,  and  it 
is  smelted  at  Nelson,  on  an  arm  of  the  Kootenay 
Lake,  and  averages  copper,  4  to  6  per  cent,  and 
silver  some  25  ounces  per  ton.  The  Rossland  gold 
ore,  already  alluded  to,  contains  about  i.i^  per 
cent,  of  copper  on  the  average,  and  it  is  smelted  ' 
at  Trail  on  the  Columbia  River.  West  of  Ross- 
land  immense  bodies  of  low-grade  copper-gold 
ores  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boundary 
Creek  in  the  Greenway  Camp.  Again,  further 
west  in  the  Similkameen  and  Nicola  districts, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Kamloops  Lake,  promising 
finds  of  copper  ore  have  been  made.  On  Texada 
Island  some  important  development  work  has 
been  done  on  copper-bearing  ledges,  and  at  other 
points  on  the  coast  excellent  prospects  of  copper 
ore  have  been  located. 

Mercury  ore,  or  cinnabar,  has  been  developed 
to  some  extent  on  Kamloops  Lake  near  Savonas. 
The  cinnabar  occurs  scattered  through  a  very 
extensive  belt,  and,  though  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  found  as  yet  in  paying  quantity,  it  is  a 
most  attractive  prospecting  development  proposi- 
tion. The  Mine  at  Savonas  is  said  to  be  the  only 
mercury  Mine  under  the  British  flag.  With  re- 
gard to  other  Minerals  of  economic  value,  platinum 
is  found  in  the  alluvial  gold  washings  of  the 
Similkameen,  and  some  few  years  ago  supplied 
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for  a  short  time  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
world's  platinum.  At  present  a  small  quantity  is 
still  produced  by  the  Chinese.  Zinc  occurs  be- 
tween Ashcruft  and  Lillooet.  Building  stones, 
granite  and  limestone,  are  very  abundant.  The 
following  summaries  of  Mineral  output  in  British 
Columbia  will  be  of  interest : 

Total  Production  up  to  1898. 

Gold,  placer $59,317,473 

Gold,  lode 4,300,689 

Silver 7,301,060 

Lead 2,971,618 

Copper 521 ,000 

Coalandcoke 36,626,585 

Building  stone,  brick,  etc 1,350,000 

Other  metals 25,000 


Total $112,413,425 

Value  of  Materials  Produced  1896  and  1897. 

1896,  Value.         1897,  Value. 
$     544.026    $     513,520 


Gold,  placer 

Gold,  lode 1,244,180 

Silver 2,100,689 

Copper 190,926 

Lead 721,384 

Coal,  tons  2,240  lbs 2,688,666 

Coke 3,075 

Other  materials 15,000 


2,122,820 

3,272,836 

266,258 

1.390.517 
2,648,562 

89.155 
151,600 


Total $7,507,946  $10,455,268 

The  rapid  increase  during  the  past  seven  years 
is  in  itself  a  succinct  history  of  the  growth  of 
Provincial  Mines.  In  1892  the  influence  of  lode 
Mines  first  began  to  be  felt,  since  which  the  in- 
crease has  been  wholly  due  to  metalliferous 
Mines,  the  coal  output  not  increasing: 

Ten  Years'  Production  in  British  Columbia. 


Year.  Amount. 

1890 $    2,608,803 

189I 3,521,102 

1892 2,978,530 

1893 3-588,413 

1894 4.225.717 

1895 5,643.042 

1896 7.507.956 

1897 10,455,268 


Yearly 
Inc.  % 


•35 

.21 
.18 

•33 

•34 
.40 


Production  of  Gold  by  Districts. 


Cariboo — 

Barkerville $ 

Quesnelle  Mouth 

Lightening  Creek 

Keithley  Creek 


1896. 

82,900 

51,100 

53,000 

197,050 


1897. 

$  65,000 
35.000 
25,000 

200,000 


Total  for  Cariboo. 

Cassiar 

Kootenay,  East 

West  Kootenay — 

Ainsworth 

Nelson 

Slocan 

Trail  Creek 

Other  parts 

Total  West   Kootenay. 

Lillooet 


384,050  $  325,000 

21,000    37,060 
154,427   163,796 


345.626 
545.529 


440.545 
789,215 


1,854,011  3,280,686 

1,243,360  2,097,28a 

14,209       157,977 


$4,002,735  $6,765,703 


$       33.665   $     39,84a 


Yale 

Other  Districts. 


206,078   $  226,762 
15,000  9,390 


Grand  total $4,816,955   $7,567,551 

In  conclusion,  and  with  regard  to  the  general 
natural  conditions  affecting  the  Mining  industry 
in  British  Columbia  it  can  be  stated  most  emphati- 
cally that  they  are  on  the  whole  remarkably 
favourable.  There  is  ample  timber  throughout 
the  whole  country.  As  a  rule  there  is  abundance 
of  water,  though  in  some  parts  of  the  dry  belt  ia 
southern  British  Columbia  water  is  scarce,  and  in 
the  extreme  north  the  shortness  of  the  summer 
season  makes  the  supply  variable.  The  climate 
in  the  southern  part  of  British  Columbia,  where 
the  major  part  of  the  mining  operations  are  now 
carried  on,  is  delightful.  In  the  valleys,  fruits  of 
nearly  every  sort  can  be  cultivated  profusely,  and, 
even  as  far  north  as  the  Peace  River  Valley,  cere- 
als can  be  raised  in  abundance.  A  more  healthy 
andvigourous  class  of  humanity  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  than  those  who  are  met  with  in  the  coun- 
try ;  who  have  lived  there  fc  ■  many  years,  and 
who  in  their  own  parlance  are  known  as  "old- 
timers."  The  above  facts,  taken  in  consideration 
with  the  development,  which  was  pointed  out  in 
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the  first  part  of  this  paper  to  have  established  the 
enormous  value  of  these  great  metalliferous  ranges 
to  the  south  in  the  United  States,  lead  to  the 
inevitable  conclusion  that  it  is  merely  a  question 
of  search,  development  and  railway  communica- 
tion to  make  the  Province  of  British  Columbia 
and  the  north-west  portion  of  the  North-West 
Territories  of  Canada  one  continuous  great  min- 
ing camp  for  nearly  1,500  miles  in  length,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  producers  of  the  world's  supply  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  lead  and  perhaps  mercury. 

North-West  Territories.  The  Mineral  production 
of  the  North-West  Territories  is  as  yet  very  small, 
but  since  the  discovery  of  rich  placer  gold  in  tribu- 
tary creeks  to  the  Yukon  there  is  every  prospect 
of  a  rapid  increase.  Coal  has  been  the  most 
important  Mineral  product  of  the  Territories  up 
to  the  present.  A  five-feet  seam  of  very  high  grade 
of  lignite  has  been  obtained  from  the  Gait  Mine 
at  Lethbridge,  a  semi-anthracite  is  worked  at 
Canmore  and  an  anthracite  coal  mine  at  Anthra- 
cite. The  two  latter  places  are  in  the  same  coal 
field  yet  change  their  character.  The  coal  seams 
vary  from  three  to  fifteen  feet  in  thickness  and 
nearly  a  dozen  seams  occur  within  a  short  dis- 
tance. A  number  of  coal  seams  occur  in  the 
prairie  and  foot  hills,  lignitic  in  character  in  the 
plains,  as  at  Medicine  Hat,  and  altering  to  bitum- 
inous coal  near  the  mountains,  as  at  Bow  River 
Mines,  at  both  of  which  places  some  coal  has  been 
mined.  The  output  of  coal  for  the  North-West 
Territories  was  225,000  tons  for  the  year  ending 
July  1st,  1897,  as  follows  : 

Coal  Mines.  Tons. 

Lethbridge 120,000 

Canmore 60,000 

Anthracite 20,000 

Edmonton  &  Okotoks 4,000 

Kneehill 2,000 

Souris 9,000 

Other  points 10,000 

The  Superintendent  of  Mines  states  that  the 
Canmore  and  Anthracite  increases  since  July  ist 
have  been  very  great,  the  Canmore  being  as  high 
as  250  per  cent,  larger  output. 
iThe  Klondike  District.  The  most  recent  gold 
field  in  Western  Canada,  to  which  men  are  rush- 
ing in  thousands,  and  coming  from  almost  every 
part    of   the  world,  is  that  known  by  the  name  ot 


Klondike  in  the  Yukon  district  of  the  North-West 
Territori2s  of  Canada.  This  district  is  tributary 
to  the  Great  Yukon  River  and  covers  in  a  general 
way  the  territory  south  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  and 
between  the  Mackenzie  River  and  the  boundary 
between  Alaska,  in  United  States  territory,  and 
Canada.  Gold  has  been  known  on  the  Yukon 
River  since  1864,  and  has  been  worked  intermit- 
tently since  1873.  The  Klondike  is  one  of  the 
rivers  which  runs  into  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Yukon  River,  and  Bonanza,  Eldorado  and  other 
creeks  whose  names  are  becoming  familiar  to  all 
the  world  are  mountain  streams  flowing  down 
from  golden-ribbed  ranges  in  the  Klondike  River. 
These  latter  were  discovered  to  carry  coarse  gold 
in  1886.  It  has  taken  a  good  many  years  to  reach 
the  rich  fountain  head  of  all  the  gold  which  has 
been  found  scattered  far  down  the  great  Yukon 
River.  The  Official  Guide  prepared  by  Mr. 
William  Ogilvie  for  the  Dominion  Government 
gives  much  information  relating  to  discoveries  and 
recent  developments  on  this  district  which  I  shall 
quote  from.  - — 

In  1847  Fort  Yukon  was  established  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Porcupine  River  (now  in  Alaska,. 
U.S.A.)  and  in  1848  Fort  Selkirk  was  founded  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Pelly  and  Lewes  Rivers,, 
both  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Early  in 
the  "  seventies  "  miners  found  that  bars  on  the 
Yukon  carried  gold,  and  as  they  worked  out  the 
lower  bars,  carrying  fine  gold,  and  ascended  the 
stream,  they  found  coarser  gold  and  richer  bars. 
In  1874,  traatrs  began  to  find  their  way  up  the 
river  and  establish  posts  in  Alaskan  territory,  and 
in  1882  a  number  of  miners  entered  the  country 
by  the  Dyea  Pass.  Previously  they  had  come  up 
the  Yukon  River  from  its  mouth.  The  hardships 
of  the  pioneer  miners  were  very  great.  I  have 
met  men  who  had  worked  on  the  placers  along 
the  Yukon  but  who  had  left  the  country  on  account 
of  the  unbearable  cold.  Still  the  miners  pushed 
on  up  the  great  river,  further  on  each  year,  getting 
heavier  gold  on  the  upper  bars,  until  in  1886 
coarse  gold  was  found  on  the  Forty-mile  River, 
the  first  tributary  of  the  Yukon  which  had  been 
found  to  yield  it  The  news  spread  far  and  wide 
and  from  then  until  the  richer  Klondike  River 
was  struck  there  has  been  active  prospecting  on 
other  tributary  rivers  and  creeks.     It  is  stated 
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that  it  is  probable  that  in  the  Canadian  Yukon 
territory  we  have  not  less  than  1,400  miles  of 
streams,  upon  all  of  which  roU!  can  be  found.  For 
example,  far  above  the  Forty-nvle  and  the  Klon- 
dike Rivers,  between  Big  Salon  River  and  Teslin 
Lake,  a  party  of  four  miners  took  $6,000  from 
Cassiar  Bar  in  thirty  days  in  1886.  The  mining 
of  the  deep  ground  on  Forty-mile  River  and  on 
the  bars  of  the  Yukon  and  some  tributary  streams, 
such  as  tiie  Stewart  River,  continued  giving 
very  satisfactory  yields  during  the  short  seasons. 


William  Ogilvie. 

until  1896  when  Bonanza  and  Eldorado  Creeks 
were  discovered.  A  man  named  George  W. 
Cormack  first  "  struck  it  rich  "  on  these  creeks 
and  they  were  soon  staked  off.  Last  year's  yield 
has  made  them  famous  the  world  over. 

Indian  Creek,  which  flows  into  the  Yukon  some 
25  miles  above  the  Klondike  River,  has  three 
creeks  (Dominion,   Sulphur  and  Qur  ^vhich 

yield  handsomely,  as  high  as  $g.oo  pe  --  .  They 
have  been  staked  off  and  partially  prospected. 
Stewart  River  is  viewed  very  favourably  as  a  pros- 
pecting ground  owing  to  the  fact  that  when  first 


mined  on,  its  bars  yielded  as  high  as  $30  to  $100 
per  day,  worked  by  a  rocker.  It  is  reasonably 
expected  that  creeks  feeding  into  it  will  be  found 
to  be  rich.  Other  rivers  and  creeks  give  indica- 
tions which  lead  Mr.  Ogilvie  to  believe  some 
125,000  square  miles  of  the  country  to  be  gold- 
bearing.  The  Klondike  deposits  are  said  to  be 
ordinary  typical  placers.  The  gold-bearing  gravel 
in  from  2^  to  5  feet  deep  and  the  gold  is  found  in 
the  bed-rock  from  6  to  18  inches.  Above  the 
gravel  is  some  15  feet  of  mud  or  muck.  In  some 
places  the  bed-rock  is  a  mica-schist,  in  others  a 
quartz-schist  mixed  with  slate.  No  quartz  veins 
of  any  value  have  so  far  been  discovered  but 
stringers  of  quartz-carrying  gold  have  been  found 
in  the  bed-rock.  In  1897,  up  to  December  13th, 
there  were  on  record  3,800  claims  in  the  office  of 
the  Gold  Commissioner  for  the  whole  Yukon  dis- 
trict, 65  of  which  were  quartz  claims.  The  esti- 
mated yield  of  gold  from  the  Klondike  district  in 
1897  was  two  million  of  dollars. 

No  doubt  a  large  number  of  people  will  enter 
into  this  northern  gold-carrying  region  and  it 
depends  altogether  upon  transportation  facilities 
how  large  a  proportion  of  the  now  increasing 
population  remain  in  the  country.  Placer  Mining 
must  necessarily  be  limited,  and  without  railway 
facilities  quartz  development  in  such  an  isolated 
country  is  impossible. 

Mineral  Statistics  of  the  Dominion.  In  1884  the 
writer  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Occurrence  of  Eco- 
nomic Minerals  in  Canada,"  more  for  the  purpose 
of  pointing  out  the  desirability  of  statistics  on  this 
subject,  and  the  fact  that  at  that  time  the  topic 
was  not  dealt  with  by  any  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Through  the  interest  thus  aroused  a 
Deputation  waited  upon  the  then  Minister  of 
Interior,  the  late  Hon.  Thomas  White,  concerning 
this  matter.  Amongst  the  Deputation  were  min- 
ing men  and  members  of  Parliament  representing 
every  Province  in  the  Dominion  in  which  mining 
was  carried  on.  The  result  of  the  movement  was 
the  establishment  of  the  Statistical  branch  of  the 
Geological  Survey  by  Mr.  White  in  1886,  since 
which  year  general  Mineral  statistics  for  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  have  been  issued.  As  these 
are  very  important  in  showing  the  advance  of 
Mining  they  are  here  reproduced  as  a  fitting  con- 
clusion to  this  sketch : 
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PRODUCTS. 


MiTALLIC. 


Aniimony  ort. 

STO..:. 

Iron  or*  (a).. 

Lead  (e) 

Mercury 

Nickel  (y)... 

PiMinum 

Silver 


Toul  value. 


Non-metallic, 


Anenic  (while). 

AibettM  

Chromit* 

Cool  

Colie(<') 

Feliper 

Fire  clay 

Graphite 

GrindMone* 

Gypium    

Limesione  for  flux  . 
Liihographic  Mone  . 

Manganese  ore 

Mica 

Mineral  pigments— 

Baryta  

Ochres 

Mineral  waters 

Molybdenite    

Moulding  sand 

Natural  gas 

Petroleum  (A) 

Phosphate  (apatite) . 

Precious  Mones 

Pyrites 

Quartz. 

Salt.. 


Soapstone  

Structural  minerals  and  clay  producli 

Bricks 

Building  stone 

Cement,  natural 

"         PortUnd 

Flagstones 

Granite 

Lime 

Marble 

Miscellaneous  clay  products  (i). . 

Pottery 

Koofing  cement 

Sands  and  gravels  (4) 

Sewer  pipe 

Slate  

Terra-cotta 

Tiles 

Tripolite 

Whiting 


Total  structural  materials  and  clay 

products. 

All  other  non-metallic 

Total  value,  non-metallic 

"  meullic 

Estimated  value  of  products  unspeci- 
fied or  not  reported  (m) 


Grand  total. 


Value, 

i>m. 


31, 4W) 

atu.vMi 

l,:«k'i4MI 

vM,m> 


'uro.tm 


V.lue, 
1887. 


lll,Nfll) 
.iaB,7tM 

14H,1U7 
U,21U 


A.titll) 
^l,IM.i 


2II8,(WH     2118,1.11 


(-) 

5,4(10 

2Utt,251 

»IA 

3,73»,»IO 

lUl.lHU 


(*) 
4.000 
46  MS 
178,742 
(*) 


414110 

2»,UU8 

19.270 

2,3SU 

(*) 

150 
(*) 


525,655 
304,338 


183.077 


227,196 
400 

873,600 
642,508 

7875 

A3  308 

283,7.'» 

8,900 
112.810 

220 

075 
(/> 
142  61 


%\ 


6U) 


7.8.')2,(H7 

2.118)108 

250,000 


10  221,255 


(») 

1,200 

2211.1)76 

570 

4,.188  2()li 

135,951 


(-» 
2  400 

04.098 
157,277 

17,500 


43.tf,<i8 
2J,816 

2.100 

3,733 

(*) 


800 


556.708 
319,815 


171,1»4 


166,3IH 

800 

986689 
552.2)t7 

81,909 

11.600 
142  506 
3J4,H59 
)l.224 
lS2,loO 
U) 

W 

30,307 
(» 

89,00C 
(J) 
240,063 


60U 


2.707.579 
6,290,006 


8,!)97,.W,5 

2,II8,|-.')) 

25u,U)0 


11,365,705 


Va'ii'!, 

1888. 


.1. 
927, 

152, 

29, 


)IINI 
107 
Oil) 

IIKH 
,813 

...I 


Value, 
1889. 


l.HMI 

a'i«i:(ii 

l,21k>.l,'>9 

1.'>1  Oil) 

6,488 


6 
371, 


.1       41)8  286 
UOO  ;l  M) 

MM      .^v^,78J 


2.,'i88.U48     :(2.'il,20'.l 


(«) 

1,2110. 
255,0071 


(-) 
°  420,.^M 


4,671,140 
131, I8i: 


4,8!)l,287 

i.->5,im:i 


(*) 

1200 

51.129' 

179,3UH 

16,533, 


4800 
3,ltl0 

.10  863 
2i>.'>.108 

21909 


47,914 
30,207 

3,8.i0 

7,1101) 

11,456 


845 


32.7.17 
28,7U 


1,'>.28I 
37,360 


850 


713.095       6,'n,6li0 
242,285       316,662 


285,656 


185,460 
280 


307,292 


129,54' 
1,170 


1,036,746    1,273,884 
641,712       813,601 


35.583 

6,580 
147,305 
339.541 

3,100 


27,750! 
(*)  I 
:18  398< 

266,3201 
90,689< 
49.8001 

114,057 


09,790 

1,400 

79,624 

362,848 

980 

239,385 

52.647 
(» 

iioiua 
(» 

131.265 


210  . 


2.798,0011 
6,812.tH)l' 


H.247,fi7l 
7,261,im) 


O.KIO.I'iO'i  1II.>I2.I!II 

2„t88,!M8     ;i.i-.i,'.'!»!) 

2,iO,U(iO,       2,)()  IIOIl 


12,479  .VW  11,013.913 


Value, 

1S9I). 


025 

817,1,^:1 

1  149.776 

15.^  :<8U, 

4,704 


Value, 
1891. 


60 

1  149.598 

mil)  614 

112  005 

3,M7 


Wa.2:<2 

4,V<) 

419  118 


2,775.1176 

10,000 

4U9.549 


» 611,488    5  42l,t»9 


1.260,240 

6,1176.247 

160  288 

3500 


5,200 

42,:uo 

1IM033 
18:i61 


(■■) 

1000 
999,878 


7,019.425 

175.ii82 

3  425 

750 

1.560 

42,587 

206,251 

11,.M7 


68,074; 

7.543 

5125 

66.031 


6684 
71,510 


1,410 


902,734 

361,015 

700 

123067 

1,01*) 
198,857 

1,239 

1266,982 
964,783 

92,405 

1.643 

65,985 

4I2.30H 

10,773 


1  242 
(1.502 

65,518 
318,000 
100,2J() 

90,000 
140877 


500 


3,761.271 
9.137..591 

r.',S9^,8rt5 

:<,r>ii,is8 

250,000 
16,763.35) 


17,750 
54  268 


Value, 
1892. 


8I8.,V<0 

lN)7,tK)l 

211:1,866 

33,001 


139  9,^1 

3.'i00 

27  ^.tW 


Value, 
1883. 


871,809 

97660:< 

299:<68 

79,636 


2.071,1.11 

1,800 
.130.128 


3.698.61)7 


(•) 


390,162 


0,36,1, 7,W 

160  249 

.525 

4,407 

3,763 

51,187 

241.127 

21.492 


4,630.495 

(«) 
"310,166 


7,;«.'>9.080 

161.790 

4,525 

700 


10,250 
104,745 

1,260 
6,800 
75,318 


1,000 


1,010211 

24I60:< 

1,000 

ii03,193 


161,179 


l,061,.'n6 
708,736 

108,561 

2,721 

70,0,')6 

251.215 

1.752 


258,844 
4.810 

.'■9,501 
227,300 

65.U00 
1I3.10.1 
141,399 


3,074  .t31 
10  2:«)  423 

13,301  9.'i7 
5,421.t»9 

270,UU) 


l,:v,o 

150,000 
981,438 
157,424 
1,000 
170.310 


162.041 
6,240 

1,251,931 

609,827 

91,912 

52,751 

1,869 

88,:<26 

411.270 

3,600 


205,811 
12.000 
85,3-29 

367,WiO 
60.070 
97,239 

190.857 


38,:i79 
196,1.50 
27,510 


14,.578 
75,718 


17,710 
108,347 


9,086 

366,23:1 

874,255 

70912 

1500 

175,626 

500 

195  926 

1,920 

1.800.000 

1,100,000 

130  167 

63,818 

3.487 

94,393 

900,000 

5100 


Vnlue, 
1891. 


719,659 

1.128.688 

226.6M 

187,6:16 


1.870,0,58 

9,50 

5.11,018 


4  688.5.51 


(«) 

m> 

420,825 

20,000 

7,429.168 

118,561 


2,167 

22:1 

32.717 

202,0:<1 

31  :U7 

30.000 

4.180 

45,581 

2830 

8,600 

110,040 


12,428 
3i:t.754 
8:1.5,322 

41.1116 

1,500 

121 .581 


170.687 
1,610 

1,800,000 
1,200,000 

141,637 

5  298 
109,936 
900,000 


Vnlue, 
189,5. 


91.5,714 
1,911,676 

2:18  070 

631,716 

2  343 

1,360,981 

3,800 

1.1.59,166 


Value, 
1896. 


6,153,468 


(«) 


1021,960 

2,780,1)86 

191  •>,57 

721.1,59 

1,910 

1,188,900 

7,51) 

2.I19„503 


368  175 

4I.:<00 

6.7;«9.1.5:t 

113,047 

(*)  2  515 

3.492 

6.150 

31,9:12 

202  608 

.12,916 

20011 

8,461 

65,000 


8,055  915 


(») 


120  8.50 

27  004 

7,221)  162 

110  257 

(*)  2  i>83 

l,8IH 

91,55 

:u  310 

178IH1I 
•MS  140 


14  600 
126,018 


(<) 3  975 

60  000 

715 

1A.045 
111,730 


13,.530,  11,478 

423  032,  276,:«)1 

1,086,7381  1,155617 

8,565i  3,420 


102,581 


213,186 

5,441 

121,795 

350,000 
90.825 
.V>,704 

200,000 


3.603  4,55 
9076.265 

12,671),72n 

3,6!)8,6!*7 

250,U00 


18,876,616.  16,628,417 


5,133.916 
10,010,641 

15,114,587 

4,(i:«).4<.).5 

250,000 


162,144 

3  878 

f^6.940 

250,325 

75,550 

65.)i00 

200,000 


160.4,55: 
2,1.18' 

1  670,onol 

1,095,II00| 

173  075] 

6.687 

8t,8:<81 

700,000 

2,000 


101,155 

SO 

ie9.6!)» 

1,230 

1.600,000 

1,000.000 

60.500 

141,151 

8,710 

106.709 

650.000 

2,405 


151„58^1 
315.1' 
118.;^51)i 
257,0151 
.58,900 
195,123 
210,0IK) 


750 


5,001  408 
9,900,898 

14.99,5  :«)6 
4,08.S„5,51 

250,000 


16:1,127 

4;w 

80.110 
1.53,875 

.'>:j,:i7o 

8:1  8.i5 

225,1100 

U,960 


4,726  368 
9,.585,4-2 


20,02.5,082  19  833  857 


11311,^51) 
6,l.53.4t>!) 

250,000 


20,715,319 


4  327.542 
9,976  :K« 

14.303  880 

8,0.55  915 

250,000 


22.609,^25 


..;H."i} 


■  .    'I     ' 


■    •■•i 

-   •! 

"1 


?i 


(0 


(,1)    Value  at  mine,  quarry  or  works. 

(/•)    Not  reported. 

(1 )    Copper  contents  of  ore,  matte,  etc.,  at  the  average  market  price  for  the  year, 

<  ' )    Ounces,  fine,  calculated  at  value  of  $20.67  per  nt. 

if)     Lead  contents  of  ore,  matte,  etc.,  at  average  market  price  for  year, 

{h    Nickel  "  "  " 

(,•)    O.en  c/ike. 

(/i)    Calculated  from  official  inspection  returns  and  computed  at  average  yearly 
pi  ice  per  barrel  of  35  imp.  gallons. 


Includes    (for   the    years  given)    terra-cotta,    pottery,  sewer  pipe  and 
earthenware. 
(j)    Included  in  miscellaneous  clay  products. 
(/•)    Exports  only. 
(')    Railway  shipments, 
(m)  Mostly  structural  materials. 
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THE  MINERALS  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA. 


■V 


E.  GILPIN,  JR.,  M  A.,  LL.D ,  F.R.S.C,  Provincial  Inspector  of  Mines. 


COAL,  iron  ore  and  gold  are  the  minerals 
which  have  hitherto  received  attention 
in  Nova  Scotia.  The  list  of  those  as 
yet  neglected  is  much  larger.  The 
Province  is  occupied  almost  exclusively  by  the 
primary  rocks,  the  carboniferous,  excepting  an 
unimportant  development  of  Triassic  measures, 
being  the  youngest.  The  Atlantic  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia  proper  is  occupied  by  pre-cambrian  meas- 
ures and  large  tracts  of  granitic  rock.  Beyond 
this  come  Devonian  and  silurian  rocks  and  the 
northern  or  St.  Lawrence  side  is  occupied  by 
carboniferous  strata.  The  island  of  Cape  Breton 
is  composed  of  Laurentian  rocks  with  fringes  of 
carboniferous  and  Devonian. 

In  the  productive  division  of  the  carboniferous 
there  are  three  principal  coal  fields,  Sydney,  in 
Cape  Breton  County  ;  Pictou  in  the  County  of 
the  same  name  ;  and  Springhill  in  the  County  of 
Cumberland.  The  millstone  grit  series  also  holds 
seams  of  coal  at  numerous  points.  The  lime- 
stone division  of  the  carboniferous  is  distin- 
guished by  enormous  deposits  of  limestone, 
gypsum,  marl,  iron  ore,  etc. 

The  Sydney  coal  field  is  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
on  the  Eastern  shore  of  Cape  Breton,  and  extends 
about  thirty-two  miles  along  the  shore  and  about 
six  miles  inland,  being  the  western  rim  of  a  great 
basin  which  stretches  out  under  the  Atlantic.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  there  are  within  easy  reach 
of  the  shore,  under  the  water,  at  least  2,000,000,- 
000,  tons  of  available  coal. 

A  section  in  the  centre  of  the  field  shows  nine 
seams  in  all, about  53  feet  of  coal,  from  three 
to  twelve  feet  in  thickness.  There  are  also 
underlying  but  less  well  known  seams.     The  coals 

They 


of  this  district  are  bituminous  and  coking 
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yield  up  to  15,000  cubic  feet  of  from  14  to  16 
candle  power  gas  per  ton.  They  give  a  most 
excellent  coke,  and  are  largely  used  for  steam  and 
domestic  purposes.  The  following  average  of 
analyses  will  serve  to  show  their  quality  : 

Moisture 75 

Volatile  combustible  matter 37.26 

Fi.\ed  carbon 58.74 

Ash 3.25 

Mining  operations  in  the  Cape  Breton  County 
portion  of  this  district  are  divided  between  the 
Dominion  Coal  Company  and  the  General  Mining 
Association.  The  former  in  1896  produced  1,079,- 
198  tons ;  the  latter  265,142  tons — of  2240  lbs.  In 
the  Victoria  County  section  of  the  coal  field  a 
colliery  is  being  opened  out  by  Messrs.  Burchell 
Bros,  on  a  seam  of  excellent  quality.  There  are 
also  large  tracts  of  coal  bearing  land  at  River 
Inhabitants,  Port  Hood,  Broad  Cove,  and  Mar- 
garee,  in  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  but  they 
have  as  yet  received  little  attention. 

The  Pictou  coal  field  occupies  a  long,  narrow 
synclinal,  about  eleven  miles  in  length,  and  con- 
tains a  large  number  of  seams.  There  are  two 
companies  operating  here,  with  a  production  in 
i8g6  of  395,257  tons.  The  district,  although  not 
large,  contains  tracts  of  unopened  coal  land  which 
will  before  long  be  utilized  as  fuel  supplies  for  the 
steel  and  other  industries  gathered  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  Glasgow. 

In  Cumberland  County  the  coal  field,  partly 
covered  by  measures  belonging  to  the  upper  divi- 
sion of  the  carboniferous,  is  believed  to  have  an 
area  of  about  400  square  miles.  On  the  Northern 
outcrop  the  seams  have  been  followed  inland  from 
the  shore  of  Cumberland  Basin  about  eighteen 
miles.     The  principal  colliery  is  at  the  Joggins, 
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and  produced  last  year  59,125  tons.  There  are  a 
few  small  mines  worked  for  local  sales  during  the 
■winter.  On  the  Southern  outcrop  the  Springhill 
collieries  of  the  Cumberland  Railway  and  Coal 
Company  work  three  large  seams,  yielding  in  1896 
411,320  tons.  There  are  in  this  section  a  large 
number  of  seams  well  adapted  for  steam,  domes- 
tic, and  coking  purposes,  their  general  composi- 
tion being  about  as  follows  : 

Moisture * , 1.46 

Volatile  combustible  matter 33-69 

Fixed  carbon 59'35 

Ash 5.50 

The  following  table  of  the  sales  of  the  fiscal 
year,  1896,  will  show  the  markets  for  Nova  Scotia 
coal  : 

N ova  Scot ia tons 

New  Brunswick " 

Newfoundland " 

Prince  Edward  Island " 

Quebec •' 

West  Indies " 

United  States " 


666,403 

252,293 
94.236 
63,000 

795,060 
1,222 

174,919 


2,047.133 
There  are  other  points  in  Nova  Scotia  proper 
showing  coal,  but  as  yet  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  them.  The  resources  of  the  Province  in 
this  respect  are  capable  of  yieldingamuch  enlarged 
output  for  many  years. 

The  gold  fields  of  Nova  Scotia  occupy  the 
whole  length  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  They  consist 
of  two  series  of  rocks.  The  upper  is  nearly  all  soft 
black  slate  overlying  the  lower  which  is  composed 
of  slate  and  quartzite.  These  measures  have 
been  thrown  into  a  series  of  folds  running  parallel 
to  the  line  of  the  coast.  Extensive  denudation 
has  worn  away  the  summits  of  the  folds  and  ex- 
posed the  lower  or  quartzite  series  in  long  narrow 
anticlinals.  In  these  anticlinals  the  auriferous 
quartz  veins  occur  running  between  the  layers  of 
rock. 

The  veins  vary  in  thickness  up  to  twelve  feet, 
and  carry  gold  free  as  well  as  in  connection  with 
sulphurets  and  arsenites  of  iron,  etc.  The  gold 
appears,  as  a  rule,  to  be  comparatively  concen- 
trated in  the  worked  veins,  in  what  are  termed 
"pay  streaks."  The  forms  of  these  pay  streaks 
and  their  inclination  vary,  in  horizontal  dimen- 


sions from  50  to  300  feet,  and  in  their  vertical 
extension  have  been  followed  as  far  as  600  feet. 
In  addition  there  are  beds  of  low  but  regular  grade 
of  gold  contents,  as  well  as  beds  of  slate  with 
veinlets  of  quartz,  all  yielding  from  three  to  six 
dwts.  For  many  years  attention  was  paid  princi- 
pally to  the  smaller  and  richer  veins,  but  at  pre- 
sent the  lower  grade  deposits  are  being  exten- 
sively worked. 

Gold  mining  presents  few  difBculties  in  Nova 
Scotia,the  deposits  being  seldom  affected  by  faults, 
the  rock  being  firm  and  generally  free  from  water. 
As  yet  the  ores  are  treated  in  stamp  mills  with 
amalgamation  in  the  batteries  and  on  aprons,  and 
but  one  plant  has  yet  been  introduced.  The  fact 
that  comparatively  small  amounts  of  ore  can  be 
mined  and  milled  in  Nova  Scotia  at  the  rate  of 
$1.65  per  ton  shows  conclusively  that  an  unusu- 
ally good  opportunity  is  offered  here  for  cheap 
and  systematic  gold  mining  operations.  There 
are  about  ten  districts  producing  regularly  and 
the  output  for  1896  was  : 


Dimrict, 

Wine  IIarl>or 

Gold  River 

Fifteen  Mile  stream . . . 

Kenfrew 

Stormont 

Brookfield 

Caribou  &  Moose  River 

Uniacke 

Sherbrooke 

Waverley 

Central  Rawdon 

Cow  Bay 

Tangier 

U  nproclaimed  and  other 

Districts 


No.  of  Minei. 
2 


a 
I 
I 

7 

2 

4 
4 
4 


Milli. 
I 
2 
I 
I 

7 

3 

4 
4 
5 

I 
I 
I 

3 

8 


Tom  cruihed. 

9«3 
4*5 

5S68 

SS7 
32946 

5353 

13918 

5093 

5945 

3560 

769 

178 

593 

1056 


Toul  yield  of 

gold  01. 

SOI 
43a 
3i5« 
389 
5076 
4683 
2864 

3732 
3796 

534 
53« 
340 

85 


577 


Total 40  40  65873  25591 

Some  additional  returns  bring  the  total  amount 
of  gold  produced  during  the  year  to  26,112  oz. 
16  dwts.  22  grs.,  and  tons  of  quartz  to  67,249. 

The  Nova  Scotia  iron  ore  deposits  are  varied 
and  extensive  ;  but  have  not  as  yet  received  much 
attention.  They  comprise  magnetite,  red  hema- 
tite, specular,  limonite,  and  carbonate  ores.  The 
magnetites  occur  in  enormous  deposits  at  Nictaux, 
in  Annapolis  County,  and  at  Whyliogomah,  in 
Inverness  County.  Specular  and  red  hematite 
ores  are  also  found  at  Nictaux,  Stewiacke,  Pictou, 
Antigonish,  Guysboro,  East  Bay  and  many  other 
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points.     Limonite  is  found  in  Colrhestcr,  Pictoij 
and  suvural  other  counties.     Iron  ore  mining  has 
been  carried  on  at   Nictaiix,    Londonderry,   ami 
Hridgeville.     lilast  furnaces  have  been  in  opera- 
tion for  some  years  at   Londonderry,  in  Colches- 
ter County,  and  at  Ferrona  in  Picton  County,  and 
produce  liessenier  as  well  as  forge  and  foundry 
pif,'.     Much  of  the  product  of  the  Ferrona  furnace 
is  consumed  by  the  Steel  works  at  New  Glasgow. 
There  is  also  a  charcoal  furnace  at  Hridgeville, 
near  I'errona,  which  will,  it  is  expected,  supply  a 
very  hiyh  grade  charcoal  pig  for  export  to  Eng- 
land.    The  iron  ore  deposits  of  the   Province  are 
very  extensive,  and  as  a  rule  in  unusually  access- 
ible places.     Tiie  manufacture  of  gas  for  heating 
and  lighting  purposes  at  Halifax  in  retort  ovens, 
with  a  view  to  the  utilization  of  the  by  products, 
leaves  a  coke  of  excellent  quality.     It  is  probable 
that    at    no   distant     day   the    erection   of  blast 
furnaces  at  Halifax  with  cheap  fuel,  ore,  and  tlux 
will  form  an  important  item  in  the  development 
of  our  resources,  and  furnish  a  good  and  cheap 
pig  iron   for  export  to  England   and  the  Contin- 
ent.    The   amount   of  ore  extracted  in  the  year 
iSy6  was  56,334  tons. 

In  the  carboniferous  limestone  there  are 
immense  deposits  of  gypsum  or  plaster.  It 
occurs  as  hard  and  soft  gypsum  in  every  variety 
of  form  and  (juality.  Owing  to  facilities  for  ship- 
ment the  extraction  of  the  mineral  is  principally 
carried  on  at  Windsor  and  its  vicinity  on  the  Hay 
of  I'undy.  It  is  shipped  to  the  United  States 
where  it  is  ground  and  used  largely  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  and  a  small  amount  for  builders 
use.  A  few  deposits  are  worked  at  other  points^ 
principally  for  local  use,  and  for  shipment  up  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  total  production 
varies  from  140,000  to  170,000  tons.  The  gypsum 
is  accompanied  by  crystals  of  salt  and  saline 
springs,  salts  of  magnesia,  sulphur,  borates,  etc., 
but  none  of  these  minerals  have  yet  received 
attention. 

/l«/n»yHv.— Some  years  ago  an  antimony  ore 
mine  was  worked  at  Kawdon  in  Hants  County. 
Distance  from  shipping  and  the  low  price  of  the 
mineral  caused  the  abandonment  of  the  mine. 
Indications  are  not  wanting  of  a  number  of 
deposits  of  the  mineral  in  this  locality. 

Barytes. — This  ii;iiier;il  occurs  at  several  points 


in  deposits  of  fair  quality,  and  has  been  worked 
to  some  extent  for  local  use. 

Linii'sloue. —  Limestone  is  very  abundant.  In 
the  carboniferous  strata  it  is  usually  compact, 
often  fossiliferoiis,  and  laminated.  It  is  quarried 
for  lime,  building  purposes,  and  'or  a  flux.  The 
limestone  of  the  Laiirentian  series,  in  Cape 
Hreton  is  often  metamorphosed  into  marble. 
The  llrass  d'Or  Marble  Company  have  opened  a 
large  deposit  yielding  many  beautiful  varieties. 
To  a  small  extent  it  is  used  locally  for  building 
purposes,  and  also  for  interior  work,  lime,  etc. 
Large  amounts  of  lime  are  sent  frotn  Nova  Scotia 
to  Prince  Edward  Island.  Some  of  the  limestones 
are  magnesian  and  are  used  for  lining  furnaces, 
cements,  etc. 

M(i>tj:;aiicsc. — The  ores  of  this  metal  most  fre- 
<piently  met  here  are  pyrolusite,  manganite,  and 
wad.  Veins  and  pockets  of  the  first  named  occur 
at  Tenny  Cape  in  limestone.  A  small  annual 
shipment — ijotons  in  i8(j6 — has  been  maintained 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  ore  is  of  unusual 
purity,  and  freedom  from  iron,  and  is  usetl  in 
glass  making  in  the  United  States.  Small 
amounts  of  similiar  ore  are  shipped  from  Truro, 
Onslow,  etc.,  and  the  same  ores  occur  at  Loch 
Lomond  in  Cajie  Hreton.  No  doubt  as  the  C')un- 
try  is  opened  up  fresh  deposits  will  be  found. 

Lanl. — Galena  ore  is  found  associated  at  many 
places  with  the  carboniferous  or  mountain  lime- 
stone, but  the  low  price  of  lead  has  deterred  de- 
velopment. In  some  places,  as  at  Smithfield,  the 
amount  of  lead  present  would  ,'arrant  systematic 
search. 

Copper, — Ores  of  this  metal  are  found  at  many 
points  in  Nova  Scotia,  but,  except  at  a  few  places, 
have  received  attention  only  at  the  hands  of  local 
parties.  The  upper  carboniferous  extending 
through  Pictou,  Cumberland,  and  Colchester 
counties  shows  at  many  points  sandstones  con- 
taining high  grade  ores,  frequently,  however,  too 
irregular  for  systematic  working.  In  .\ntigonish 
county,  through  Devonian  strata  associated  with 
diorites,  etc.,  are  workable  deposits  of  copper 
pyrites  ;  and  atCoxheath,  in  Cape  Hreton  county, 
in  felsites  of  Laurentian  age.  These  two  deposits 
have  been  shown  to  be  of  workable  dimensions 
and  grade,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  shortly 
be  developed.     The  numerous   signs  of  copper 
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ore  in  Cape  Hrcton,  and  it»  gcolo}{ical  aiTinitios 
with  Newfuundlaiid  give  guod  basis  for  the  buUuf 
that  before  long  it  will  become  a  regular  and 
noted  contributor  to  the  world's  copper  output. 

Miscellaneous. — There  arc,  in  addition,  through- 
out Nova  Scotia  ores  of  tnolybdenuni,  zinc, 
nickel  and  cobalt,  pyrites,  granite,  asbestos, 
building  stone,  marble,  etc.,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Province  in  late  Crown  Land  grants 
reserves  all  the  minerals.  In  the  earlier  grants 
they  reserved  iron,  coal,  gold,  silver,  tin,  lead, 
copper,  and  precious  stones.  Licenses  and  leases 
can  be  obtained  on  almost  nominal  terms  to 
search  for  minerals,  subject  to  royalties  of  from 
lo  cents  to  12^  cents  per  ton  on  coal,  2  per 
cent,  on  gold  and  silver,  5  cents  per  ton  on 
iron  ore,  etc.  A  special  department  of  the 
Provincial  Government  is  charged  with  the  care 
of  the  mineral  lands,  grants,  etc.,  and  at  present 


the  annual  revenue  from  royalties,  etc.,  is  about 
$^75,000,00. 

From  these  bri(;f  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that 
a  promising  development  has  been  made  in  coal, 
iron,  and  gold, enough  to  showthe  great  extent  and 
value  of  these  three  Provincial  resources.  All 
other  minerals  appear  to  have  been  practically 
ignored.  This  may  be  due  to  the  lack  of  men 
accustomed  to  seek  and  utilize  them,  as  well  as 
to  the  want  of  interest  shown  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Province  who  devote  their  attention  to  the 
pursuits  most  closely  connected  with  farming, 
lumbering,  and  fishing.  However,  it  is  con- 
fidently anticipated  that  before  long  its  mineral 
resources  will  receive  attention  commensurate 
with  their  variety  and  greatness,  and  that  a 
development  will  be  effected  constituting  its  min- 
ing industry  the  equal  of  any  pursuit  followed  in 
Nova  Scotia. 
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IN  Anp^ust,  i8f)f),  two  prospectors  in  the  town- 
ship of  Madoc  founil  flakes  of  a  yellow 
metal  like  copper,  which  cotiict  be  beaten  out 
into  thin  leaves.  They  were  informe<l  by  the 
geologist,  Vennor,  who  was  then  at  work  in  the 
region,  that  the  metal  was  gold.  This  find  was 
made  on  what  was  afterwards  named  the  Richard- 
son mine.  Other  discoveries  followed  in  the  same 
and  neighbouring  townships  and  caused  great 
excitement  in  the  towns  to  the  south  ;  but  proba- 
bly less  than  $100,000  worth  of  gold  was  obtained 
from  the  region,  while  several  times  as  much  was 
sunk  in  useless  expenditures.  The  failure  was 
due  partly  to  the  pockety  nature  of  the  ore,  partly 
to  its  refractory  character,  some  of  it  being  arseni- 
cal, but  chiefly  to  the  inexperience  of  the  opera- 
tors and  to  lack  of  capital  to  test  the  matter  thor- 
oughly. The  population  of  Ontario  belonged 
especially  to  the  rich  agricultural  portion  of  the 
Province,  where  the  underlying  rocks  are  of  paleo- 
zoic age  and  devoid  of  ores,  so  that  mining  of  any 
description  was  looked  on  as  a  doubtful  venture; 
and  this  rebuff  created  a  prejudice  against  eastern 
Ontario  gold  mines  which  has  even  yet  scarcely 
been  removed. 

In  the  meantime  persevering  prospectors  made 
discoveries  of  gold  in  new  quarters.  In  1871  the 
McKellars  found  it  in  the  west  of  the  Province  at 
the  Huronian  mine  in  Moss  township.  Here  also, 
owing  to  the  remoteness  of  the  mine  from  civili- 
zation, which  enhanced  the  cost  of  working,  and 
to  differences  of  opinion  among  the  partners,  suc- 
cess was  not  attained  and  the  mine  was  closed. 
Gold  was  next  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Rat  Portage, 
on  and  near  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  several 
mines  were  commenced,  such  as  the  Pine  Por- 
tage, and  Keewatin  and  Winnipeg  Consolidated, 
but  owing  to  lack  of  ore,  poor  management,  or 
deficiency   of  capital,  all    had  proved  failures  in 
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1.S85  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  an  ambitious 
attempt  to  treat  the  arsenical  ores  of  Duloro  in 
Marmora  township  by  achlorination  method. 

This  series  of  discouragements  was  sufficient  to 
prevent  much  further  activity  in  gold  mining  until 
1893,  when  discoveries  on  Rainy  Lake,  north  and 
south  of  the  Minnesota(U.S.)  boundary  and  on  the 
Seine  river,  began  to  attract  attention,  and  inau- 
gurated the  wide-spread  interest  in  gold  mining 
now  so  manifest  in  Ontario.     Those  who  wish  to 
study  the  somewhat  disastrous  beginnings  of  our 
gold  mining  will  find  valuable  information  on  the 
subject  already  sketched  in  the  reports  of  the  Geo- 
logical  Survey  of  Canada,  and  of  the  Ontario 
Bureau  of  Mines.     Vennor  describes  the  earliest 
finds  in  Hastings  county  in  the  survey  reports  for 
1871-2  and  following  years ;  Coste  describes  the 
beginnings  of  gold    mining   on   the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  in  the  volume  fori8S2-83-84,  and  Willimott 
gives  an  account  of  two  Hastings  county  mines  in 
the  same  volume.     Much  information  of  a  later 
date  may  be   found  in  the  Report  of  the    Royal 
Commission  on  the  Mineral  Resources  of  Ontario 
and  in  papers  by  Mr.  Archibald  Blue  and  the  pre- 
sent writer  in  the  reports  of  the  Ontario  Bureau 
of  Mines,  where  the  recent  development  of  the  gold 
region  of  Western  Ontario  is  described  in  detail. 
It  will  be  well  to  preface  an  account  of  the  pres- 
ent condition  and  future  prospects  of  gold  mining 
in  Ontario  by  a  brief  sketch  of  the  geological  con- 
ditions of  our  gold  region,  which  are  of  a  quite 
unique  character.     The  Provmce  may  be  divided 
into  a  small  southern  portion,  consisting  of  Cam- 
brian,  Silurian,   and   Devonian   rocks,  generally 
buried   under  thick  drift  deposits,  and  a  much 
larger  northern  and  northwestern   part,  mainly 
Archaean,  forming  low   hills  of  glacier  scoured 
eruptive  and   schistose  rocks,  among  the  oldest 
known  in   the  world.     The  Archaean    rocks  are 
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UBunlly  nubdividcd  into  l.nnrentinn,  consisting  of 
reddish  or  li^ht-coloured  ^rnnitu  and  ^nuiss,  and 
Hiironian,  chiefly  (greenish  ernptivu  rocks,  and 
liornblvndu  and  chloritu  schists.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  Laurcntian  forms  rounded  areas  from  a 
half  mile  to  many  miles  in  diameter,  while  the 
Huronian  tends  to  form  conjparatively  narrow 
bands  and  strips,  often  enclosing;  the  Laurentian 
areas  in  wide  meshes. 

Eruptive  granite,  sometimes  of  the  greenish 
variety  called  protogine,  often  bursts  through 
both  Laurentian  and  Huronian.  There  is  (JckkI 
evidence  that  the  Huronian  rocks  were  larf^ely 
of  volcanic  orif^in,  and  once  formed  widespread 
beds  of  volcanic  ash  and  outflows  of  diabase 
and  quartz  porphyry.  Afterwards  the  Lauren- 
tian rocks  were  pushed  up  through  them  as 
dome-like  masses,  and  both  were  penetrated  by 
bosses  of  later  granite.  These  violent  opera- 
tions were  accompanied  by  great  Hssuring  and 
metamorphic  action,  giving  origin  to  the  veins 
now  filled  with  auriferous  quartz.  In  succeed- 
ing ages,  the  mountainous  masses  resulting  from 
the  events  just  referred  to  were  worn  down  to 
an  approximate  plain,  the  harder  portions  stand- 
ing up  as  low  hills,  and  the  softer  ones  being  hol- 
lowed out  as  the  beds  of  lakes.  The  action  of  the 
great  glaciers  of  the  Ice  Age  removed  most  of  the 
loose  materials  from  the  rocky  surface  and  swept 
them  far  to  the  southwest,  so  that  placer  mines 
have  never  been  found  on  any  important  scale  in 
Ontario ;  a  fact  which  has  doubtless  delayed  the 
development  of  its  gold  mines,  smce  in  most  goM 
regions  the  easily  worked  placers  have  served  as 
an  introduction  to  the  expensive  quartz  mining. 

In  general,  the  gold  of  Ontario  is  found  in  the 
Huronian  schists,  sometimes,  however,  in  eruptive 
granite,  usually  the  protogine  variety,  and  seldom 
in  typical  L^.urentian  rock.  No  mine  of  impor- 
tance has  been  found  more  than  two  or  three  miles 
from  the  contact  of  granitic  or  gneissoid  rocks  with 
the  -Huronian,  showing  that  eruptive  action  has 
had  much  to  do  with  the  deposit  of  gold.  As  to 
form,  the  deposits  are  mainly  fissure  veins  when 
in  granite,  and  bedded  or  lenticular  veins  in  the 
schistose  rocks,  the  latter  being  the  commoner. 
Auriferous  fahlbands  (bands  of  schist  impregnated 
with  sulphides)  are  not  infrequent,  and  dykes  of 
felsite  or  porphyry  are  often  accompanied  by  gold 


bearing  cpiartz ;  but  up  to  the  present  the  only 
paying  mines  arc  located  on  veins. 

The  contents  of  the  gold  deposits  are  of  the 
usual  character,  quartz,  more  or  less  rusty  on  the 
surface  and  charged  with  iron  pyrites  and  often 
copper  pyrites,  galena,  and  zincblende  below 
the  surface.  Refractory  ores,  such  as  arsenical 
pyrites,  are  seldom  foimil  in  tri.>iblesome  quan- 
tities, except  in  a  long  band  of  gold  ores  at  and 
near  Deloro,  in  Marmora  township.  Telluride 
ores  (sylvanite,  etc.)  have  been  found  at  the 
Huronian  mine,  but  nowhere  else  in  any  quantity. 
A  little  native  copper  occurs  at  a  number  of  the 
mines.  Speaking  in  a  general  way,  our  gold  ores 
are  largely  free  milling,  i.e.,  the  gold  is  not  so 
enclosed  in  sulphides  that  most  of  it  cannot  be 
recovered  on  the  anialgamated  plates  of  a  stamp 
mill.  Probably  the  average  amount  not  so 
recovered,  but  left  in  the  "  concentrates "  (the 
sulphides  collected  by  vanners),  is  less  than  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  This  is  a  point  of  great  importance 
for  the  future  of  the  region,  since  it  will  permit 
the  profitable  working  of  ores  containing  only 
$4.00  or  $5.00  worth  of  gold  to  the  ton,  provided 
they  are  present  in  sufficiently  large  quantities. 

Free  gold  has  been  found  at  hundreds  of  local- 
ities along  almost  the  whole  length  of  the  Prov- 
ince, the  distance  from  Madoc  township  in  the 
east,  where  the  earliest  gold  discoveries  were 
made,  to  the  Manitoba  boundary  west  of  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  where  some  of  the  latest  discov- 
eries have  occurred,  being  more  than  goo  miles. 
While  the  metal,  of  course,  will  not  be  found 
equally  distributed  over  this  immense  stretch  of 
country,  there  is  a  fair  probability  that  it  will 
occur  in  workable  quantities  at  a  large  number  of 
points  where  the  geologicat  relationships  are  fav- 
ourable. For  our  present  purpose,  it  will,  how- 
ever, be  sufficient  to  refer  particularly  to  gold  dis- 
coveries where  actual  mining  is  carried  on.  In 
the  eastern  part  of  the  region  development  is  going 
on  chiefly  in  Hastings  County,  in  the  townships 
of  Madoc  and  Marmora,  where  mines  of  free  mill- 
ing ore  are  being  opened  up  near  the  villages  of 
Bannockburn  and  Marmora  ;  and  of  arsenical  ore 
at  Deloro,  The  latter  mines  are  of  special  inter- 
est from  the  fact  that  though  quite  rich  in  gold, 
tiiey  have  until  recently  resisted  all  attempts  to 
work  them  at  a  profit.     The  arsenical  pyrites  of 
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thusu  iniiicii  contain  $13.00  .0  $^0.00  worth  of 
gold  per  toll,  lint  thu  ^oUl  is  tinuly  disHciniiiiktcil, 
nnd  is  not  takun  up  by  tncrciiry.  Within  thu  last 
your,  however,  a  strong  En);lish  company  has 
apparently  solved  thu  difficulties  of  extraction  by 
means  of  the  bromo-cyanide  leaching  process. 
The  ore  is  crushed  dry  and  then  leached  without 
roasting,  thu  residt  being  that  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  gold  contents  of  the  oru  are  recov- 
ered. Thu  success  of  this  |)rocess  will  no  doubt 
ttttract  fresh  attention  to  the  region.  Two  hun- 
dred miles  northwest  of  Marmora,  gold  mines  are 
in  operation  at  Lake  Wahnapitai,  not  far  from  the 
town  of  Sudbury,  so  celebrated  for  its  nickel 
mines.  As  this  is  a  very  new  region  only  one 
location,  the  Crystal  Mine,  has  a  stamp  mill  ready 
for  operation.  Its  veins  are  small  but  exceedingly 
rich,  so  that  a  five-stamp  battery  is  expected  to 
produce  a  considerable  amount  of  bullion  during 
the  present  summer  (i8f)7). 

Passingover  the  interesting  Vermilion  mine  west 
of  Sudbury,  where  gold  and  platinum  ores  occur, 
but  are  not  now  worked  ;  the  region  about  Jack- 
fish  Bay  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  may 
be  referred  to.  Here  a  series  of  bedded  veins  of 
quartz  have  been  traced  a  number  of  miles,  and  onu 
mine,  the  Empress,  has  been  in  operation  for 
more  than  a  year.  The  country  is  so  hilly  that 
a  tunnel  driven  in  at  a  level  above  the  mill  sup- 
plies 140  to  200  feet  of  vein  for  stoping,  so  that 
no  outlay  is  necessary  for  hoisting  or  pumping. 
The  ore  is  low  in  gold,  probably  not  averaging 
more  than  $5.00  to  the  ton,  but  the  quartz  is  pres- 
ent in  such  large  quantities — the  veins  being  in  all 
twenty-five  or  more  feet  in  width — and  the  other 
conditions  are  so  favourable,  that  there  should  be 
a  good  profit  in  its  treatment.  The  ten-stamp 
mill  is  a  very  complete  one  and  is  now  producing 
bullion  satisfactorily. 

Going  still  farther  west  several  mines  are  in 
operation  on  the  Upper  Seine  river,  the  best 
developed  being  the  Sawbill  mine  on  the  Lake  of 
the  same  name  thirty-three  miles  south  of  Bon- 
heur  station  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
Here  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  about  two  hundred 
feet  and  a  large  amount  of  drifting  done  on  a  true 
fissure  vein  in  gneissoid  rock  allied  to  protogine. 
The  vein  is  very  uniform  and  well  walled,  having 
a  width  of  about  six  feet  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 


workings,  and  thu  (piartz  is  shown  by  assay  to 
average  about  $^5  per  ton.  A  stamp  mill  is  now 
on  thu  ground  and  is  expected  to  be  in  o|)eration 
before  long. 

Adjoining  the  Sawbill  mine  is  an  extraordinarily 
wide  band  of  gold  bearing  rock,  spoken  of  as  the 
Hammond- l''olger  dike.  It  is  sometimes  hun- 
dreds of  feet  across  and  has  been  traced  for  milt.'s, 
the  gold  contents  being  variable.  Even  with  very 
low  average  gold  contents  this  should  prove  an 
important  mine;  and  it  is  expected  that  a  mill, 
n(jw   in  process  of  erection,  will   test  its   value 


Professor  A.  P.  Coleman. 

during  the  coming  year.  Thirty  miles  southwest 
of  the  Sawbill  region  is  the  Lake  Harold  mine, 
partly  in  protogine  granite  and  partly  in  schist. 
This  has  been  operated  in  a  small  way  for  nearly 
three  years,  and  has  produced  several  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  gold  in  the  time,  but  the  capital 
available  was  too  small  to  develop  the  property 
satisfactorily.  This  has  been  increased,  however, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  mine  will  soon  be  on 
a  paying  basis.  Still  farther  west,  where  the  river 
Seine  expands  into  Shoal  Lake,  a  number  of  mines 
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have  been  operatc<l  to  a  Rrcatcr  or  lc»s  extent  anrt 
almost  the  whole  iuljoiiiiDK  region  hits  been  taken 
up  as  mining  locationn.  Many  well  delined  t'lsanro 
veins  have  been  discovered  in  a  mass  of  protoRine 
granite,  six  miles  lun^  by  one  or  two  wide,  push- 
In);  up  throu(;h  lliironian  rocks.  Several  of  these 
veins  have  proved  ({old  bearing,  and  at  least  one 
mine  is  on  an  assured  basis.  The  I<'oly  mine 
has  a  shaft  reaching  a  depth  of  nion;  than  two 
hundred  feet,  and  drifts  running;  several  hundred 
feet  on  a  vein  of  great  uniformity  averaging  more 
than  two  and  a  half  feet  wide  ;  besides  several 
smaller  shafts  and  openings  on  other  veins.  A 
twenty  stamp  mill  has  been  in  operation  for  some 
months,  the  production  of  gold  averaging,  it  is 
stated,  $io  or  $12  per  ton.  It  is  expected  that 
the  mill  when  in  good  running  order  will  produce 
at  least  $180,000  per  annum  from  the  ore  now 
being  treated  ;  and  that  ore  from  a  richer  vein 
discovered  tnore  recently  may  considerably 
increase  the  product. 

Some  very  rich  ore  has  been  found  a  few  miles 
north-west  of  Shoal  Lake  in  the  Little  Turtle 
region,  the  deposits  being  bedded  veins  in  Muron- 
ian  schist ;  and  a  mill  is  under  way  to  treat  the 
ore  from  the  Olive  or  Preston  mine.  In  the  Kainy 
lake  region  west  of  Shoal  Lake  no  work  is  being 
done  on  the  Canadian  side,  but  the  Little  America 
mine,  on  a  small  island  just  within  the  boundary 
of  Minnesota,  has  a  mill  in  operation  and  has  pro- 
duced a  considerable  quantity  of  gold.  North  of 
Kainy  Lake  mines  are  being  developed  on  Lake 
Manitou  and  between  it  and  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  at  Wabigoon.  The  ore  deposits  are  of 
great  variety,  and  some  apparently  rich,  but  none 
of  them  have  yet  reached  the  rank  of  gold  pro- 
ducers. In  the  neighbourhood  of  Rat  Portage,  on 
the  Lake  of  the  Wooils,  gold  mines  were  operated 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  but  from  various  causes 
none  proved  a  financial  success  until  recently, 
when  the  Sultana  mine,  six  miles  south  of  the 
town,  has  developed  into  the  most  prosperous  gold 
mine  of  Ontario.  The  Sultana  is  working  on 
lenses  of  quartz  interbedded  in  the  schistose  edge 
of  a  small  area  of  Laurentian  granite.  For  sev- 
eral years  its  plucky  owner,  Mr.  Caldwell,  strug- 
gled against  adverse  circumstances ;  but  during 
the  past  two  years  he  has  been  reaping  a  well 
earned  reward  in  a  mass  of  gold  quartz  hundreds 


of  feet  in  length  and  at  Home  points  more  than 
forty  feet  wide.  I  low  deep  it  exten<l«  is  unknown, 
but  the  deepest  shaft,  down  about  three  hundred 
feet,  shows  no  diminution  in  width.  The  gold  pro- 
duct probably  averages  about  $15  per  ton,  most 
of  it  being  saved  on  the  plates,  the  portion  re- 
tained in  the  sulphides  being  recovered  by  the 
clilorination  process.  Mine  and  mill  are  managed 
excellently,  and  it  is  intended  to  double  the  size 
of  the  mill,  since  the  body  of  ore  has  been  proved 
to  be  so  extensive  and  easily  mined. 

A  number  of  (.''ler  mines  are  underdevelopment 
nciir  Rat  Portage,  and  several  mills  have  produced 
more  or  less  gold  but  thus  far  none  can  be  said  to 
be  dividend  producers.  An  extensive  fahlband  is 
being  mined  at  stiveral  points  east  of  the  town  on 
the  Scramble,  Princess  and  other  locations  and 
promises  well,  but  no  mills  are  at  work  upon  it  up 
to  the  present.  A  custom  mill  is  operated  by  the 
Rat  Portage  Reduction  Works  close  to  the  town, 
and  some  hundreds  of  tons  of  ore  from  various 
mines  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
and  its  tributary  bodies  of  water  have  been  treated, 
in  some  cases  with  very  satisfactory  results.  A 
new  and  very  promising  gold  mine  is  being 
opened  up  on  the  western  Shoal  Lake,  near  the 
Manitoba  Provincial  boundary.  The  Mikado 
mine  is  owned  by  the  Mikado  Gold  Mining  Co., 
Limited,  of  London,  England,  Colonel  Lngledue, 
President.  The  vein  is  partly  in  protogine  granite, 
partly  in  Huronian  greenstone.  It  is  rich  in  gold 
but  carries  a  larger  quantity  of  sulphides  than 
most  Ontario  gold  ores.  A  few  hundred  tons  of 
the  ore  shipped  by  water  to  the  Rat  Portage  Re- 
duction Works,  thirty  miles  to  the  east,  have  pro- 
duced gold  enough  to  pay  for  the  pioperty  and  its 
development  up  to  the  present.  The  ore  is  stated 
to  have  run  over  $60  per  ton  of  free  milling  gold 
besides  half  as  much  more  remaining  in  the  con- 
centrates. A  mill  and  bromo-cyanide  plant  are 
now  being  erected  at  this  interesting  mine,  which 
will  probably  soon  become  an  important  producer. 
Another  mine  of  some  importance  in  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  region  is  the  Regina,  about  fifty  miles 
south-east  of  Rat  Portage,  also  owned  by  an  Eng- 
lish company.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth 
of  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  and  more  than  five 
hundred  feet  of  drifting  have  been  done  ;  the  ore 
being  treated   in   a  ten  stamp   mill  which   has 
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been  producing  bricks  of  gold  for  some  months. 
From  this  sicetch  of  the  Ontario  gold  field  it 
will  be  apparent  that  the  Provincial  gold  mining 
is  yet  in  its  infancy.     Of  the  mines  operated  at 
present  (1897)  scarcely  any  except  the  Sultana  had 
been  discovered   four  years  ago,  and  only  three 
have  had  stamp  mills  in  operation  as  long  as  three 
years.     It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  few  statistics 
can  be  available  to  show  the  advance  in  this  indus- 
try in  the   Province.  *  In  a  bulletin  on  the  Gold 
Fields   of  Western    Ontario,   published   by   the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  in  October,  i8g6,  the  Director, 
Mr.  Blue,  states  that  "  for  the  year  ending  31st 
October,  1893,  the  gold  product  of  Ontario  Mines 
was  returned  as  $32,960 ;  for  1894,  as  $32,766 ; 
and  for  1895,  as  $50,281.     Returns  received  from 
owners  of  six  mines  for  the  period  commencing 
November  ist,  1895,  and  ending  September  20th, 
1S96,  show  that  the  quantity  of  ore  milled  was 
9,612  short  tons,  which  yielded  free  gold  of  the 
value  of  $118,468,  besides  351  tons  of  concentrates 
estimated  at  $13,337,  ^"<^  ^  quantity  of  tailings 
to  be  treated  by  the  cyanide  process,  estimated  at 
$  1 0,800.    The  total  value  of  ore  t  r eated  was,  there- 
fore, $142,605,  or  an  average  of  $14.83  per  ton, 
whereof  $  1 2.30  or  83  per  cent,  of  the  whole  was  free 
milling."    We  may  probably  put  the  product  of  gold 
for  the  year  1896  at  something  over  $150,000; 
but  during  the  present  year  the  number  of  stamp 
mills  in  operation  has  increased,  and  several  mills 
expect  to  add  to  their  number  of  stamps,  so  that 
1897  may  be  expected  to  bhow  a  marked  advance 
in  output.     At  present  (May,  1897)  the  number  of 
mills  running  is  six,  having  ninety  stamps,  and 
this  number  will  probably  be  doubled  before  the 
year  closes.     A   conservative   estimate   puts  the 
probable  output  for  the  j'car  at  $500,000. 

In  general,  it  may  he  said  that  the  outlook  for 
gold  mining  in  Ontario  is  most  encouraging.  The 
number  of  points  at  which  gold  has  been  found 
by  prospectors  is  rapidiv  increasing,  both  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  established  mines  and  at  many 


localities  hitherto  not  supposed  to  be  auriferous. 
The  progress  of  mining  operations  is  steadily  prov- 
ing that  some,  at  least,  of  the  deposits  worked  are 
of  great  magnitude,  and  of  undiminished  richness 
in  depth ;  and  some  deposits  once  too  refractory 
to  be  worked  at  a  profit  are  now  being  treated 
with  success.  In  comparison  with  other  quartz 
mining  regions  Ontario  is  very  favourably  placed. 
Most  of  its  ores  are  free  milling  ;  all  of  its  mines 
are  within  easy  reach  of  plentiful  and  good  sup- 
plies of  wood  and  water  ;  most  of  them  are  within 
a  few  miles  of  railways  or  steamboats,  and  none 
of  them  are  more  than  sixty  miles  from  such  com- 
munication.  Labour  is  abundant,  efficient,  and 
not  too  costly  ;  the  climate  is  healthful  and  exhil- 
erating,  if  somewhat  cold  in  winter,  and  life  and 
prosperity  are  as  secure  as  anywhere  in  the  world. 
As  a  result  of  these  advantages,  the  cost  of  min- 
ing and  milimg  the  ore  will  be  reduced  to  a  mini, 
mum  when  mills  of  sufficient  size  are  used.  One 
manager  reports  that  ores  have  been  treated  in  his 
ten  stamp  mill  at  an  expense  of  only  $1.60  or 
even  $1.45  per  ton,  permitting  very  low  grade  ores 
to  be  treated  at  a  profit.  The  initial  capital 
necessary  to  open  up  and  test  thoroughly  a  mine 
in  Ontario  is,  for  reasons  mentioned  above,  less 
than  in  most  other  gold  mining  regions  of  the 
world,  so  that  small  capitalists  are  able  to  take  a 
share  in  the  development  of  the  industry.  At 
present  most  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  gold 
mines  of  Ontario  is  Canadian,  though  some  min- 
ing property  is  held  by  Americans,  and  a  few 
English  companies  are  acquiring  properties  and 
working  mines  in  the  Province. 

The  prospects  are  very  favourable  for  a  large 
development  of  the  gold  mining  industry  of 
Ontario,  and  if  no  unforeseen  difficulty  arises 
within  the  next  few  years  we  may  expect  to  see 
the  gold  product  of  the  Province  become  one 
of  its  most  important  sources  of  income,  attract- 
ing capital  from  other  countries  and  furnishing  a 
profitable  market  for  its  fanners  and  fruit  growers. 
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GYPSUM  is  a  soft  Mineral  consisting  of 
sulphate  of  calcium  and  water.  It  is 
usually  white  or  grey  in  colour,  but 
may  be  red,  brown,  or  black,  if  impure. 
It  occurs  at  times  in  distinct  plates,  clear  and 
transparent ;  again  in  fibres  with  a  pearly  lustre, 
giving  rise  to  the  name  "  satin  spar  ";  more  usually 
it  is  a  massive,  dull-coloured  rock,  a  fine-grained 
variety  of  which  is  known  as  alabaster.  It  often 
forms  extensive  beds  in  stratified  rocks,  especially 
in  limestones  and  calcareous  shales,  and  occurs  in 
all  formations  from  the  Silurian  upwards.  In 
Canada  it  is  found  in  the  Onondaga  division  of 
the  Upper  Silurian  in  Ontario,  and  in  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  of  the  Maritime  Provinces.  Large 
deposits  were  made  in  Triassic  time  in  the  west- 
ern United  Stat'js,  and  in  Eocene  time  in  Europe. 
Gypsum  occurs  in  immense  beds  through  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  strata  of  northern  Nova 
Scotia.  In  Cumberland  county  it  outcrops  along 
a  -line  from  Minudie  to  Wallace,  particularly  at 
Napen  River  and  Pugwash.  It  is  much  more 
abundant  in  Hand's  and  Colchester,  particularly 
the  former.  Near  Windsor  there  is  found  a 
"  long  range  of  cliffs  of  snowy  whiteness,"  which, 
however,  contain  much  anhydrite  as  well  as  gyp- 
sum. It  is  quarried  for  export  at  Windsor,  Chev- 
erie,  Walton,  Stewiacke,  and  other  places  with 
shipping  facilities.  The  deposit  is  inexhaustible ; 
the  amount  quarried  is  only  limited  by  the 
demand.  In  Pictou  a  bed  of  economic  value  exists 
on  the  East  River,  brt  too  far  from  navigation. 
Eastward  the  beds  are  found  in  Antigonish,  where 
a  cliff  of  gypsum,  white  and  red,  200  feet  in  height, 
fronts  the  ocean.     At  Plaister  Cove  across  the 


Editor's  Note.  For  further  particulars  of  these  and  the  vari- 
ous other  Mineial  resources  of  Canada  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Professor  Willmott's  interesting  work  upon  "  The  Mineral  Wealth 
of  Canada,"  published  in  1897,  by  William  Briggs,  Toronto. 
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strait  an  enormous  bed  is  found,  two-thirds  of 
which,  however,  is  anhydrite.  It  is  also  found  in 
Inverness,  Victoria  and  Cape  Breton  counties. 
Nearly  the  whole  product  of  Nova  Scotia  is 
shipped  in  the  crude  form  to  the  eastern  United 
States. 

Gypsum,  according  to  Sir  William  Dawson, 
"  is  a  very  abundant  Mineral  in  New  Brunswick, 
the  deposits  being  numerous,  large,  and  in  gen- 
eral of  great  purity.  They  occur  in  all  parts  of 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  district,  in  Kings, 
Albert,  Westmoreland  and  Victoria,  especially  in 
the  vicinity  of  Sussex,  in  Upham,  or.  the  North 
River  in  Westmoreland,  at  Martin  Head  on  the 
Bay  shore,  on  the  Tobique  River  in  cliffs  over  100 
feet  high,  and  about  the  Albert  Mines.  At  the 
last-named  locality  the  Mineral  has  been  extens- 
ively quarried  from  beds  about  sixty  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  calcined  in  large  works  at  Hillsbor- 
ough." At  present  the  Mineral  is  shipped  from 
Albert  and  Victoria  counties,  most  of  it  going  in 
a  crude  condition  to  the  United  States  and  selling 
at  about  go  cents  a  ton. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Grand  River  from  near 
Cayuga  to  Paris,  Ont.,  for  a  distance  of  forty 
miles,  gypsum  frequently  outcrops.  The  beds  are 
lenticular  in  shape,  the  greatest  diameter  being 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  the  thickness  three 
to  seven  feet  at  the  maximum,  and  nothing  at 
the  edges  of  the  lenses.  The  beds  are  hori- 
zontal and  are  capped  by  thin  bands  of  limestone 
and  the  drift,  or  by  the  latter  alone,  which  gives 
the  country  a  hummocky  appearance.  Some 
parts  of  the  gypsum  are  grey,  others  white,  the 
latter  being  purer  and  usually  at  the  top.  A  large 
number  of  Mines  have  been  opened.  Usually  a 
level  is  run  in  from  the  valley  of  the  river  and 
the  Mineral  brought  out  on  a  car.  It  is  ground 
for  land  plaster  and  calcined  to  make  Plaster  of 
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Paris.  The  former  finds  a  market  in  south- 
western Ontario ;  the  latter,  under  the  trade 
names  of  "  Adamant  Wall  Plaster,"  "  Alabas- 
tine,"  "  Plastico,"  is  sold  throughout  the  Do- 
minion. These  deposits  are  found  in  the  Onon- 
daga formation  of  the  Upper  Silurian,  which  is 
also  the  depository  of  our  salt  beds.  It  outcrops 
between  Lakes  Erie  and  Huron  for  a  distance  of 
150  miles,  and  the  gypsum-bearing  area  may  yet 
be  considerably  extended. 

Along  the  Moose  River  in  northern  Ontario 
for  a  distance  of  seven  miles  banks  of  gypsum 
ten  to  twenty  feet  high  have  been  found.  Ap- 
parently these  beds  are  Devonian.  The  deposit 
is,  of  course,  too  far  away  to  be  of  any  value. 
Gypsum  is  so  widely  distributed  on  this  contin- 
ent, and  in  such  large  amounts,  that  it  cannot  be 
shipped  with  profit  to  any  long  distance.  In 
northern  Manitoba  two  beds,  respectively  twenty- 
two  and  ten  feet  in  thickness,  have  been  reported, 
and  farther  to  the  north-west  along  the  Macken- 
zie River  it  has  been  found.  On  the  Salmon 
River,  British  Columbia,  it  also  occurs  in  econo- 
mic amounts,  but  at  none  of  these  localities  is  it 
mined. 

Gypsum  has  many  uses.  When  ground  to  a 
fine  pc  .vder  it  is  used  as  a  fertilizer.  It  is  also 
ground  and  heated,  when  it  loses  its  water  of 
crystallization  and  becomes  Plaster  of  Paris. 
This  substance  has  the  valuable  property  of  tak- 
ing up  the  water  again  and  hardening,  so  that  it 
is  used  to  form  moulds,  models  and  cornices. 
Tinted  with  proper  materials  it  forms  a  beautiful 
decorative  finish  for  walls,  cheaper  forms  being 
even  used  as  common  wall  plaster.  The  World's 
Fair  buildings  at  Chicago  owed  their  beauty  to  a 
white  coating  of  stucco  made  from  gypsum.  Fine, 
granular,  semi-transparent  varieties  known  as 
alabaster  are  carved  into  ornaments.  The  statis- 
tics for  1895  were  as  follows : 

Production,  Tons.  Value. 

Nova  Scotia  157,000      $134,000 

New  Brunswick 67,000         64,000 

Ontario 2,400  5,000 

Total 226,400  $203,000 

Exported 189,000  $193,000 

Imports,  crude  and  manu- 
factured   2,700 


Barite  is  connected  chemically  with  gypsum  and 
may  be  considered  here.  It  is  also  known  as 
barytes  and  as  "  heavy  spar."  It  is  a  common  vein- 
stone, especially  with  lead  and  zinc  ores,  and  in 
Nova  Scotia  with  iron  ores.  It  also  occurs  as 
veins  or  pockets  in  limestone  and  sandstone,  and 
these  latter  deposits  are  of  greater  commercial 
value  since  they  are  purer.  It  is  widely  distrib- 
uted in  Canada  but  only  mined  in  a  desultory  way. 
At  a  number  of  points  in  Pictou  and  Colchester 
counties,  N.  S.,  as  Hodson,  Brookfield,  Five 
Islands,  it  has  been  mined  and  exported,  but  the 
total  production  has  been  only  a  few  thousand 
tons.  A  vein  three  feet  wide  at  Hull,  Quebec,  is 
the  source  of  a  few  tons  of  material  used  in 
Toronto.  On  McKeller's  Island,  Lake  Superior, 
there  is  a  deposit  of  quartz,  calcite  and  barite 
sixty  feet  in  width.  It  is  only  mined  intermit- 
tently, though  one  of  the  best  deposits  ever  found. 
The  chief  use  of  barite  is  as  a  pigment;  for  this 
purpose  it  is  usually  mixed  with  white  lead,  which 
it  closely  resembles  in  colour  and  weight.  By  some 
it  is  considered  an  adulterant,  though  others  claim 
that  it  gives  greater  body  to  the  paint  and  that 
the  mixture  resists  the  action  of  the  weather  bet- 
ter than  pure  lead.  Barite  should  be  free  from 
quartz  grains  and  iron  stains,  though  the  latter 
may  be  removed  by  boiling  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Natural  Gas.  Burning  springs  have  been  known 
in  many  localities  in  North  America  from  the 
earliest  settlement,  but  with  few  exceptions,  as 
at  Fredonia,  N.Y.,  no  use  was  made  of  them. 
After  the  discovery  of  oil,  large  quantities  of  gas 
were  frequently  found  in  drilling  for  the  former. 
For  a  number  of  years,  however,  even  these 
bountiful  supplies  failed  to  attract  attention. 
In  1879  gas  was  introduced  into  a  Pittsburg,  U.S., 
factory,  and  from  that  time  its  economic  impor- 
tance has  been  fully  recognized  and  deposits  of  it 
eagerly  sought.  Few  parts  of  North  America  are 
entirely  destitute  of  reservoirs  of  gas,  but  the  pro- 
ductive wells  are  almost  entirely  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  in  the  United  States, 
and  Ontario,  in  Canada.  Some  gas  fields  are  in- 
timately associated  with  petroleum  deposits,  and 
the  gas  is  doubtless  of  the  same  origin.  In  Ohio 
the  Trenton  limestone  is  the  great  reservoir,  but 
in  Ontario  that  formation  is  almost  barren.  It  is 
in  the  Medina  and  Clinton  divisions  of  the  Upper 
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Silurian  that  the  Ontario  gas  is  found.  The  Penn- 
sylvania gas  occurs  in  a  still  later  formation — 
that  of  the  Upper  Devonian.  A  small  amount  of 
gas  is  found  in  the  Cretaceous  of  the  North- 
West. 

Gas,  like  oil,  accumulated  in  porous  rocks  or 
under  the  arch  of  an  anticline,  overlaid  by  an  im- 
pervious layer  of  shale  or  clay.  It  is  the  product 
of  the  distillation  of  plants  and  animals  entombed 
in  a  sedimentary  deposit.  The  distillation  has 
gone  on  slowly  for  ages,  the  gas  accumulating 
under  pressure.  On  tapping  the  reservoir  pressure 
is  relieved  and  the  gas  escapes.  Millions  of  cubic 
feet  have  been  wasted,  people  not  realizing  that  it 
was  a  store  easily  exhausted.  This  is  well  shown 
in  the  case  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  production  fell 
from  $18,000,000  in  1888  to  $8,000,000  in  i8gi. 
Natural  gas  is  a  mixture  of  a  number  of  gases, 
most  of  which  are  found  in  ordinary  illuminating 
gases  but  in  a  different  proportion.  The  follow- 
ing analyses  from  Sexton's  "  Fuel "  will  make 
this  relation  clear : 


Illuminating  Gas. 

Natural  Gat. 

Coal  Gas. 

Water  Gas 

Carbon  dioxid& 

nitrogen 1,3 

2.1 

2.6 

Marsh  gas  CH 4  95.2 

5I-I 

... 

Heavy     hydro- 

carbons C„H5„  0.5 

I3-I 

... 

Carbon     Mon- 

oxid  CO i.o 

7.8 

20.2 

Hydrogen 2.0 

25-8 

77.2 

Small  quantities  of  gas  from  superficial  deposits 
are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Dominion.  In 
the  North-West  Territories  some  paying  wells 
have  been  opened  along  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  and  on  the  Athabasca  promising  indi- 
cations are  found.  The  only  localities  of  impor- 
tance at  present  are  in  Ontario  near  the  shore 
of  Lake  Erie.  The  Essex  field  extends  east  and 
west  for  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  along  the 
coast  and  for  about  two  miles  back.  The  wells 
are  a  little  over  1,000  feet  in  depth,  and  yield 
from  nothing  up  to  10,000,000  cubic  feet  a  day. 
Two  pipe  lines  carry  the  gas  thirty  miles  to 
"Windsor  and  Detroit  on  the  other  side  of  the 
international  line.  The  other  district  extends 
forty-five  miles  eastward  fro.n  Cayuga  nearly  to 
the  Niagara  River.     The  gas  is  found  in  Medina 


sandstone  at  a  depth  of  700  to  850  feet,  and  issues 
from  the  wells  under  a  pressure  reaching  in  some 
cases  to  500  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Pipe 
lines  are  laid  thruugh  the  district,  and  the  wells 
are  connected  directly  with  Buffalo,  U.S.A., 
where  most  of  the  gas  is  consumed.  It  is  also 
used  locally  for  burning  lime  and  for  lighting 
several  towns  and  villages.  Leamington,  Ont., 
is  said  to  have  reduced  its  rate  of  taxation  one- 
half  by  means  of  the  revenue  derived  from  supply- 
ing the  village  with  gas.  In  1895,  123  wells 
produced  in  Ontario  3,320,000  M.  cubic  feet  of  gas 
valued  at  $283,000. 

Asphalt,  or  bitumen,  is  a  mixture  of  various 
hydrocarbons,  some  of  which  are  usually  oxidized. 
It  is  a  black  or  brown  solid  with  a  resinous  lustre 
and  bituminous  odour,  found  as  a  superficial 
deposit  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  but  usually 
associated  with  bituminous  rocks.  Commercial 
asphalt  is  largely  brought  from  a  pitch  lake  on 
the  Island  of  Trinidad.  Many  varieties  of 
asphalt  have  received  distinct  mineralogical 
names ;  of  these,  albertite  and  maltha  occur  in 
economic  quantities  in  Canada.  All  have  been 
formed  from  petroleum  by  the  vapourization  of 
the  more  volatile  hydrocarbons.  Albertite  is  a 
pitch-like  mineral  found  in  the  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous of  King's  and  Albert  counties.  New  Bruns- 
wick. At  the  Albert  mine  it  occurred  in  an 
irregular  fissure  having  a  maximum  thickness  of 
seventeen  feet.  The  veins  are  found  in  or  near 
the  Albert  shales,  a  highly  bituminous,  calcareous 
clay  rock  with  an  abundance  of  fossil  fish,  and 
the  mineral  has  apparently  resulted  from  a  dis- 
tillation of  this  shale.  Its  composition,  repre- 
sented by  fifty-eight  per  cent,  of  volatile  matter 
and  forty-two  of  fixed  carbon,  made  it  of  great 
value  for  gas  making,  and  200,000  tons  were 
shipped  to  the  eastern  United  States  for  that 
purpose.     The  locality  is  now  exhausted. 

Anthraxolite  is  a  name  applied  to  a  black  com- 
bustible, coal-like  substance  found  in  Ontario 
and  Quebec,  which  resembles  anthracite  in  general 
characters.  In  composition  it  is  essentially  car- 
bon, with  from  three  to  twenty-six  per  cent,  of 
volatile  matter.  It  never  occurs  in  beds  like  coal, 
but  in  fissures  in  limestones,  shales  and  sandstones. 
Dr.  Sterry  Hunt  says :  "  It  can  scarce.^  be  doubt- 
ed that  the  coaly  matters  of  the  Quebec  group 
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have  resulted  from  the  slow  alteration  of  liquid 
bitumen  in  the  fissures  of  the  strata."  Some  of 
the  numerous  occurrences  may  yield  a  few  tons 
of  fuel  for  local  use.  A  vein  at  Sudbury,  Ont.,  is 
being  exploited  for  this  purpose.  Bituminous 
shales  are  often  distilled  for  oil  and  gas.  Works 
once  existed  at  Collingwood  and  Whitby,  Ont., 
for  this  purpose,  but  the  discovery  of  petroleum 
destroyed  the  industry.  Similar  rocks  were  at 
one  time  distilled  in  Albert  County,  N.13.,  and  in 
Pictou,  N.S.  The  former  yielded  63  gallons  of 
oil  and  7,500  feet  of  gas  to  the  ton.  When  our 
petroleum  deposits  are  exhausted  these  reservoirs 
of  hydrocarbons  may  once  more  be  of  value. 
Similar  rocks  supply  considerable  oil  in  Scotland, 
competing  successfully  with  American  petroleum. 

Sulphur,  from  a  chemical  standpoint,  is  an 
acidic  element,  and  so  in  strictness  should  not  be 
classed  amongst  the  metals.  As,  however,  it  is 
mined  in  Canada  as  a  constituent  of  copper  ores, 
this  is  a  convenient  place  for  considering  it. 
Sulphur  is  found  native  at  only  a  few  places  in 
Canada,  and  never  in  economic  quantities.  It 
does  exist,  however,  in  immense  quantities  as 
sulphides  of  a  number  of  metals.  Pyrite  (FeSj,), 
the  sulphide  of  iron,  contains  53  per  cent,  of 
sulphur.  It  is  a  brassy-lookmg  Mineral,  hard 
enough  to  strike  fire  with  a  piece  of  steel,  and  is 
frequently  found  in  cubic  crystals.  It  occurs  in 
rocks  of  all  ages,  and  as  it  oxidizes  readily  it  fre- 
quently causes  undesirable  stains  on  building 
stones.  Chalccpyrite  (CuFeSj)  is  a  similar  Min- 
eral, but  softer  and  yellower.  It  contains  35  per 
cent,  each  of  copper  and  sulphur.  These  two 
Minerals  are  largely  used  as  sources  of  sulphur 
for  sulphuric  acid.  Other  sulphides  occurring  in 
large  quantities  in  Canada  are  galena  (PbS),  the 
sulphide  of  lead ;  blende  (ZnS),  the  sulphide  of 
zinc;  pyrrhotite  (Fe^Sg),  another  sulphide  of 
iron. 

Sulphur  is  required  for  manufacturing  gun- 
powder, matches  and  vulcanized  rubber :  for 
bleaching  straw  and  woollen  goods  ;  for  cement- 
ing iron  and  stone ;  for  making  sulphuric  acid. 
This  last  is  one  of  the  most  important  compounds 
known  to  chemistry  and  commerce.  It  is  said 
that  a  nation's  civilization  may  be  gauged  by  the 
amount  of  sulphuric  acid  it  consumes.  Although 
native   sulphur   is  required    for  most   purposes. 


pyrite  answers  equally  as  well  as  the  element  in 
making  sulphuric  acid.  The  pyrites,  iron  and 
copper,  are  consequently  slowly  driving  the  native 
element  from  the  acid  factories  by  reason  of  their 
cheapness.  Especially  is  this  trueof  ores  like  those 
of  Capleton,  Quebec,  which  are  valuable  for  their 
copper  and  silver  contents,  and  from  which  the 
sulphur  must  be  separated  anyway.  The  pyrites 
are  burned  to  form  sulphur  dioxid  gas,  and  the 
residues  are  treated  with  acids  to  obtain  the 
copper,  silver  or  gold.  Thoroughly  burned  pyrite 
retains  about  i  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  and  iron 
containing  not  more  than  that  can  now  be  used 
for  some  purposes.  Pyrite  suitable  for  sulphuric 
acid  should  have  the  following  characteristics : 
(i)  A  high  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  35  to  53 ;  (2) 
freedom  from  arsenic,  antimony  and  lead ;  (3) 
readiness  in  yielding  the  sulphur ;  a  granular  and 
porous  pyrite  is  easier  to  work  than  a  compact 
one;  absence  of  fluxes  is  desirable  ;  (4) valuable 
accessory  metals,  as  silver,  copper,  gold,  are  a 
great  advantage. 

The  Capleton  and  Eustis  Mines  in  southern 
Quebec  are  the  only  Canadian  producers  which 
use  the  sulphur  in  their  ores.  A  part  is  made  into 
sulphuric  acid  at  the  works  ;  a  much  larger  por- 
tion is  smelted  at  the  Mines,  the  sulphur  being 
wasted  and  the  matte  exported.  Other  sulphuric 
acid  factories  at  Brockville,  and  at  Smith's  Falls, 
Ontario,  have  also  used  pyrites.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  sulphur  are  wasted  at  Sudbury.  Nearly 
five  million  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid  are  used 
annually  in  refining  Canadian  petroleum. 
Production. 

Production  of  Pyrites.. |  y  , 

Imports    (crude)    Sul-rTons.. 

phur \  Value. 

Zinc.  The  most  common  zinc  Mineral  is  popu- 
larly known  as  blende  or  black  jack,  though 
Mineralogists  call  it  sphalerite.  The  first  and  last 
names  refer  to  its  blinding  and  deceiving  or 
treacherous  character,  because,  while  at  times 
resembling  galena,  it  yields  no  lead,  and  because 
it  occurs  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  It  has 
a  peculiar  resinous  lustre,  is  scratched  without 
difficulty  with  a  knife,  and  is  infusible  before  a 
blowpipe.  In  composition  it  is  zinc  sulphide 
and  when  pure  it  contains  sixty-seven  per  cent. 
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49,000 
123,000 

34.000 
$103,000 

2,220 
$44,000 
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of  zinc.  The  carbonate  (smithsonite)  results 
from  the  weathering  of  the  sulphide,  and 
is  dirty  white  or  brownish.  Calamine,  a  silicate, 
is  another  zinc  Mineral  often  mined.  The  ores  of 
zinc  closely  resemble  those  of  lead  in  their  mode 
of  occurrence  and  in  their  geological  horiz- 
ons, and  often  the  two  are  intimately  mixed. 
Blende,  like  galena,  often  carries  silver,  but  it  is 
more  difficult  to  part  the  silver  and  zinc  than  the 
silver  and  lead.  Argentiferous  blende  occurs  in 
Thunder  Bay  district  of  Ontario,  and  in  the 
Kootenay  district  of  British  Columbia,  but  there 
is  no  production.  A  deposit  of  blende  in  H  uronian 
diorite,  north  of  Lake  Superior,  was  exploited  for 
a  time,  but  operations  have  ceased.  Kansas, 
Wisconsin,  Missouri,  and  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A., 
are  the  zinc-producing  regions  of  this  continent. 
Two-thirds  of  the  ore  of  the  world  is  mined  in 
Germany ;  Italy  is  the  second  producer,  followed 
by  the  United  States  and  France.  All  of  the 
Italian  ore  is  exported,  and  Belgium,  using  import- 
ed ores,  ranks  second  as  a  producer  of  metallic 
zinc,  Germany  having  the  first  position.  The 
total  production  of  the  world  for  1894  was  383,225 
metric  tons,  of  which  Canada  took  $130,000 
worth,  mostly  manufactured. 

Arsenic.  This  element  is  little  used  in  the 
metallic  state,  and  then  only  as  an  alloy,  the  chief 
of  which  is  with  lead.  Shot  is  hardened  by  the 
mixture  of  about  forty  pounds  of  arsenic  with  a 
ton  of  lead.  Its  most  important  use  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  colours,  particularly  green.  Paris 
Green  is  a  commercial  name  for  several  chemical 
compounds  used  as  colours,  and  also  as  insecti- 
cides. A  small  amount  of  the  metal  is  used  in 
making  certain  kinds  of  glass  and  in  fireworks. 
Arsenic  is  widely  distributed  in  nature,  occurring 
usually  as  a  double  sulphide  and  arsenide  of  iron, 
nickel  or  copper.  Mispickel,  or  arsenopyrite 
(FeAsS),  the  chief  Mineral,  is  hard,  brittle,  silver- 
white,  and  gives  a  garlic  odour  when  heated. 
Considerable  deposits  of  it  occur  in  Hastings 
county,  Ontario,  where  it  has  been  mined  for  the 
gold  it  contains.  The  output  is,  however,  very 
irregular,  in  1885  the  product  being  valued  at  over 
$17,000,  and  in  1895  at  nothing.  Commercial 
arsenic  has  sold  for  some  years  at  about  four 
cents  a  pound,  but  in  1895  the  price  advanced  to 
nine  cents,  and  even  at  that  figure  it  does  not  pay 


to  produce  the  metal,  except  as  a  by-product. 
Cornwall  and  Devon,  England,  and  Freiberg, 
Germany,  supply  the  market  with  7,000  to  g.ooo 
tons  a  year.  Canada  imported  in  1893  nearly 
600  tons,  valued  at  $32,000. 

Antimony.  This  metal  frequently  occurs  as  a 
mineralizing  agent  with  ores  of  silver.  The  chief 
source  is,  however,  the  sulphide  stibnite  (Sb^  S3), 
a  soft  lead-grey  easily  fusible  Mineral.  It  is  recog- 
nized by  the  white  fumes  and  odour  of  burning 
sulphur  which  it  gives  when  heated  with  a  blow- 
pipe. Stibnite  has  been  mined  at  Rawdon,  in 
Hants  county,  N.S.,  where  in  a  gauge  of  quartz 
and  calcite  it  occurs  in  a  vein  cutting  Cambrian 
slates.  The  ore  is  of  good  quality,  and  in  places 
is  auriferous.  At  Prince  William,  York  county, 
N.S.,  there  are  numerous  large  well-defined  veins 
carrymg  quartz  and  stibnite  in  Cambro-Silurian 
slates.  Several  mining  companies  have  operated 
there,  reducing  the  ore  in  part  and  shipping  the 
remainder  to  Massachusetts,  where  it  was  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  rubber.  Ores  of  antimony 
have  also  been  mined  in  South  Ham,  Wolfe 
county,  Quebec.  None  of  these  properties  are 
now  in  operation,  litigation  and  the  continually 
decreasing  value  of  the  product  having  forced 
them  to  close.  Antimony,  which  was  worth 
fifteen  cents  a  pound  in  1891,  was  quoted  at 
seven  cents  in  1895.  Antimony  ores,  probably 
in  economic  amounts,  are  reported  from  several 
localities  in  Ontario  and  British  Columbia.  In 
the  latter  Province  they  are  frequently  argenti- 
ferous. France  is  the  largest  producer  of  anti- 
mony, and  Italy,  Japan  and  New  South  Wales 
contend  for  second  place.  In  1893  the  total 
production  of  ore  was  15,000  tons,  which  would 
yield  about  6,000  tons  of  antimony.  In  1885  the 
Canadian  product  was  758  tons ;  in  1895  it  was 
nothing.  The  imports  in  1895  were  forty  tons, 
valued  at  $6,000.  The  great  use  of  antimony 
is  as  an  alloy  with  lead  in  making  type  metal. 

Salt.  Common  salt,  so  important  to  the  welfare 
of  the  human  race,  is  widely  distributed,  few 
countries  being  unable  to  supply  themselves  in 
case  of  need.  Not  only  is  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  large  extent,  but  the  geological 
horizons  in  which  it  is  found  are  very  numerous. 
Upper  Silurian  beds  are  found  in  Ontario  Prov- 
ince and   New  York  State ;    Devonian   ones  in 
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Manitoba  and  Athabasca ;  Lower  Carboniferous  In  a  belt  country  ten  to  fifteen  miles  wide,  and 

salt  springs  are  found  in   Cape  Hrutun  and  New  extending  from  the  Niagara  Kiver  to  Southamp- 

Brunswick,   and    beds  of  the   same  material  in  ton,  Ont.,  rocks  of  the  Onondaga  period  of  tlie 

Michigan  furnish  much  of  the  salt  of  the  United  Upper  Silurian  form  the  outcrop,  and  these  are 

States;  Permian  beds  are  found  in  Texas,  U.S.,  overlaid   to  the  south-west  by  Devonian  strata, 

and  the  famous  deposit  of  Stassfurt,  Germany,  At  numerous  wells  sunk  through  these  overlying 

was  laid  down  in  the  same  period  ;  in  the  Triassic  rocks  for  1,000  to  2,000  feet,  beds  of  salt  have 

beds    are   found    the    deposits   of    Kansas    and  been  found.     At  first  the  salt  was  supposed  to  be 

Cheshire,    England,   and   some   salt   springs  on  confined  to  a  limited  area  near  Lake  Huron,  but 

Vancouver  Island  come  from  the  Cretaceous  just  it  is  now  known  to  extend  south  through  parts  of 

above;    in   Tertiary  times    were   deposited   the  Middlesex,    Bruce,    Huron    and    Lambton.      At 

great  salt  beds  at  Wieliezka,  Austria,  and  some  Kincardine,  Ont.,  the  salt  bed  is  found  888  feet 

smaller  ones  in  Lousiana.     Even  in  historic  times  below  the  surface  ;  to  the  south  the  depth  in- 

deposits  have  been  formed  in  the  arid  regions  of  creases,  being  1,170  feet  at  Clinton  and  1,620  at 

the  west  of  North  America.  Courtright.  Farther  south,  at  Windsor,  Ont.,  the 

Salt,  known  to  mineralogists  as  "  halite,"  occurs  upper  salt  bed  rises  to  1,272  feet.  Salt  from  the 
in  nature  either  in  solid  masses,  known  as  rock  same  horizon  is  found  across  Lake  Huron  in  the 
salt,  or  in  solution  in  water.  The  solutions,  or  States  at  St.  Clair  and  Saginaw,  but  the  brines 
brines,  are  found  (i)  in  oceans  or  salt  lakes ;  (2)  which  are  evaporated  at  the  latter  place  come 
in  salt  springs;  (3)  in  porous  rocks,  held  in  by  from  a  hiL'her  horizon,  that  of  the  Lower  Car- 
impervious  beds  above  and  below.     On  drilling  a  boniferous. 

hole  through  the  upper  retaining  bed,  the  third  The  quantity  of  salt  in  Canada  is  inexhausti- 
class  may  become  the  second.  Neither  the  rock  ble.  At  Goderich  the  six  beds  aggregate  126 
salt  nor  the  brines  are  pure  as  they  occur  in  feet  of  solid  salt,  to  say  nothing  of  the  quantity 
nature.  The  most  common  impurities  are  the  distributed  through  the  marls.  At  BIyth  a  bed 
sulphates  of  calcium,  magnesium  and  sodium,  80  feet  thick  is  found ;  at  Petrolia,  one  of  105 
the  chlorides  of  calcium,  magnesium  and  potas-  feet  thick;  at  Windsor  the  well  is  79  feet  into 
slum,  and  the  carbonates  of  calcium,  magnesium  the  second  bed  without  piercing  it.  All  the  beds 
and  iron ;  clay,  also,  is  found  quite  frequently  in  are  not  of  equal  purity ;  tae  second  and  third 
rock  salt.  The  amount  of  the  impurities  is  vari-  at  Goderich  are  among  the  purest  known,  yield- 
able,  but  usually  in  salts  of  commercial  value  it  ing  on  analysis  99.7  per  cent,  of  salt.  Numerous 
is  quite  small.  The  following  analyses  show  the  salt  springs  are  found  in  the  Devonian  area  to 
composition  of  two  standard  natural  salts  :  the  west  of  Lake  Winnipegosis,  but  no  beds  of 

Goderich,  Ont.  Cheshire,  Eng.  rock  salt  Have  been  discovered.     These  brines, 

Sodium  chloride  or  salt...       99.687             96.70  though  weak,  have  been  used  in  the  past  as  a 

Calcium  chloride .032                 .68  source  of  salt.     The   process  of  manufacture  as 

Magnesium  chloride .095              carried  on  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was 

Calcium  sulphate .090                 .25  crude  in  the  extreme.     A   hole   five  or  six  feet 

Insoluble  in  water .017              1.74  deep  was  made   in  the  soil,  and  from  this  the 

Moisture .079                .63  water  was  ladled    into    kettles  near    at    hand. 

From  these  the  salt  was  scooped  as  it  formed, 

loo.ooo          100.00  and  after  draining  for  a  short  time  was  packed 

Total  impurity 234              2.67  jn   birch   bark  for  shipment.      Farther  to    the 

A  number  of  salt  springs  arise  from  the  Lower  north,  along  the  Athabasca,  similar  springs  are 

Carboniferous   rocks   of  Nova   Scotia   and  New  found,  and  have  been  used  by  the  same  Company. 

Brunswick,   but   the   proportion   of   salt   is    too  Throughout  the  Goderich  region  the  water  that 

small  to  be  of  economic  value.     About  five  hun-  finds  its  way  downward  on  the  outside  of  the- 

dred  bushels  are  made  annually  at  Sussex,  N.B.,  pipes  which  are  sunk,  forms  an  almost  saturated 

which  is  used  locally  for  table  and  dairy  purposes,  solution,    which   is   pumped  to  the  surface  and 
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evaporated.  A  saturated  brine  contains  25.7 
per  cent,  of  salt,  the  brines  of  Ontario  twenty- 
four  per  cent.,  in  which  respect  Canadian  manu- 
facturers have  a  great  advantage — those  of  Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.,  containing  only  eighteen  to  twenty 
per  cent.  In  some  cases  water  is  forced  between 
an  inner  and  an  outer  pipe  and  drawn  up  through 
the  inner.  Evaporation  of  the  brines  is  accom- 
plished either  by  artificial  heat,  or  by  solar  heat, 
or  by  congelation.  Solar  evaporation  of  ocean 
water  is  also  practised  in  California,  Scotland, 
etc.  Congelation  is  practised  in  Norway.  The 
ice  which  forms  on  a  solution  of  salt  consists 
of  nearly  pure  water,  and  by  repeated  removal 
of  the  frozen  surface  a  stronger  brine  is  gradually 
obtained.  In  Ontario  the  brine  is  usually  evap- 
orated by  artificial  heat  in  iron  pans  one  hundred 
to  two  hundred  feet  long  and  twenty-five  wide. 

The  chief  use  of  salt  is  in  seasoning  and  pre- 
serving foods,  and  as  this  depends  on  population 


there  can  be  l>ut  a  small  increase  in  production  in 
Canada.  Moreover,  salt  for  use  in  the  fisheries 
is  imported  free  of  duty,  and,  since  vesselmeii 
carry  it  westward  as  ballast  for  almost  nothing, 
English  salt  can  be  sold  in  Montreal  as  cheaply 
as  Canadian.  Salt  is,  further,  the  basis  of  many 
important  chemical  industries  —  caustic  soda, 
sodium  carbonate,  hydrochloric  acid  and  bleach- 
ing powder  being  all  derived  from  it.  A  small 
amount  is  used  as  a  fertilizer  and  in  the  reduction 
of  ores  of  silver. 

Salt  Statistics  ov  Canada. 

1 880  1895 

Production  (tons)  62,359  52.000 

Value    $227,000  $160,000 

Exports 17,000  1,000 

Importspayingduty(tons)         6.133  4,200 

"         "         "  (value)     $29,000  $30,000 

Imports  duty  free    (tons)        90,103  101,000 

"         "       "     (value)  $255,000  $333,000 
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Fort  Cudahy.ind  junction  of  the  Yukon  and  Forty-Mile  Rivers. 
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GEORGE  M.  DAWSON,  C.M.Q..  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.S.C.,  Director  of  the  GcoIokImI  Survey  of  Cinida. 


FOR  twenty  years  or  more  I  have  been 
ePKaged  in  the  exploration  and  geo- 
lu^icul  examination  of  British  Columbia 
in  connection  with  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Canada,  and  have  thas  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  of  traversing  and  inspecting  a  large 
part  of  that  Province  of  Canada.  The  information 
gained  has  been  embodied  in  a  series  of  ofBcial 
reports,  published  from  year  to  year,  and  it  is  only 
because  it  may  be  assumed  that  such  reports  are 
seldom  read  that  I  can  venture  to  hope  that  what 
I  have  to  say  may  possess  some  interest  or 
novelty  at  the  present  time.  British  Columbia 
is  the  western  Province  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  with  a  coast  line  of  500  miles  in  length, 
from  south  to  north,  on  the  Pacific.  It  is  the 
largest  of  the  Canadian  Provinces  which  has  yet 
been  defined,  and  may  be  described  as  possessing 
truly  imperial  dimensions.  Its  length  of  coast 
(without  counting  its  extraordinary  sinuosities) 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  combined  length  of  England 
and  Scotland ;  while  its  area  of  383,300  square 
miles  is  over  three  times  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  greater  than  that  of  any  country 
in  Europe  except  Russia.  It  is  in  the  main 
a  land  of  mountains,  including  nearly  1,000  miles 
in  length  of  that  broken  western  margin  of  the 
American  Continent,  which,  in  heu  of  any  better 
name,  is  known  as  the  Rocky  Mountain  region 
or  Cordilleran  Belt.  Although  it  possesses 
valuable  fisheries  and  remarkable  resources  in  its 
forests,  besides  important  tracts  of  arable  and 
pasture  land,  much  of  its  prosperity  must  depend 
on  the  development  of  its  mineral  wealth,  which 
•s  the  compensation  afforded  by  nature  for  the 
generally  rugged  character  of  a  large  part 
of  its  surface. 

Less  than  one  hundred  years  ago  this  region 
was  wholly  unknown.       At  about  that  time  its 


coast  began  to  be  explored  in  some  detail  by 
Cook,  Vancouver,  and  other  navigators,  and  soon 
alter  became  the  resort  of  a  certain  number  of 
trading  vessels  in  search  of  furs;  but  none  of 
these  adventurers  acquireu  any  knowledge  of  the 
interior  of  the  country.  Almost  simultaneously, 
however,  the  explorers  and  traders  of  the  North- 
West  and  Hudson's  Bay  Companies,  pushing  on 
and  extending  their  operations  from  point  to 
point  in  the  interior  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent, began  toenter  the  hitherto  mysterious  region 
of  tho  Rocky  Mountains  from  its  inland  side. 
Mackenzie  was  t  lie  first  to  reach  the  Pacific  and 
following  him  came  Eraser,  Thompson,  Campbell 
and  others — all  Scotchmen  in  the  service  of  those 
trading  companies — till  by  degrees  several  trading 
posts  were  established,  and  "  New  Caledonia,"  as 
the  whole  region  was  then  named,  came  to  be 
recognized  as  an  important  "  fur  country."  This 
era  of  discovery,  with  its  results,  constitutes  the 
first  chapter  in  the  known  history  of  British 
Columbia.  It  is  replete  with  the  achievements 
and  adventures  of  these  pioneers  of  commerce, 
who  with  their  limited  resources,  and  without 
knowing  that  they  had  achieved  fame — often  with- 
out even  placing  their  journeys  on  record — ex- 
tended the  operations  of  their  Companies  across 
a  continent.* 

But  this  record,  though  full  of  interest,  is  not 
that  with  which  I  am  at  present  concerned.  It 
must  suffice  to  say  that  what  is  now  British 
Columbia  remained  a  "fur  country,"  and  that 
alone,  for  many  years.  The  existence  of  coal 
upon  its  coast  was  recognized  by  Dr.  Tolmie,  an 
officer  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  as  early 
as  1835;  but  though  small  quantities  of  coal 
were   actually   obtained    from    natural   outcrops 
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from  time  to  time,  for  the  use  of  blacksmiths  at 
the  Company's  posts,  no  importance  appears  to 
have  been  attached  to  the  discovery.  Thu  world 
was  at  that  time  very  spacious,  and  the  Fuciiic 
Ocean  was  still  regarded  rather  as  a  Beld  for  the 
exploration  of  navigators  than  as  a  highway  of 
commerce  between  America  and  Asia.  In  1K49 
gold  was  discovered  in  California,  and  with  the 
resulting  influx  of  miners  and  the  seizure  of  that 
Mexican  province  by  the  United  Stiites  (justiBcd, 
if  justifiable  at  all,  by  its  subsequent  develop- 
ment) ail  are  familiar.  Two  years  later  a  dis- 
covery of  gold  occurred  on  the  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands,  now  forming  part  of  Hritish  Columbia. 
This  constitutes  an  interesting  episode  by  itself 
but,  though  some  attention  was  drawn  to  it  for 
a  time,  no  substantial  results  followed  and  no 
alteration  in  the  condition  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  was  brought  about.  The  meaning  and  the 
worth  of  this  particular  discovery  yet  remain  to 
be  determined. 

In  1S57,  however,  four  or  five  Fronch-Cana- 
dians  and  Half-breeds,  employes  of  the  ubiquitous 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  found  gold  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thompson,  a  tributary  of  the  Fraser 
River,  and  their  discovery  becoming  known 
changed  the  whole  fortunes  of  the  country. 
California  was  at  this  time  filled  with  gold  miners, 
and  it  required  only  the  rumour  of  a  new  dis- 
covery of  gold  to  create  a  new  "  excitement." 
In  the  following  year,  it  is  estimated  that  within 
three  months  over  20,000  people  arrived  at  the 
remote  trading  post  which  then  stood  upon  the 
present  site  of  the  City  of  Victoria,  while  many 
more  made  their  way  over-land  to  the  new  El 
Dorado.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  these 
fortune-hunters  were  great.  The  country  was 
without  roads  or  other  means  of  communication, 
save  such  rough  trails  and  tracks  as  had  served 
the  purposes  of  the  natives  and  those  of  the  fur 
traders.  The  Indians,  if  not  openly  hostile, 
were  treacherous,  and  not  a  few  of  the  men  who 
actually  reached  the  canons  were  never  again 
he.in'  of. 

The  Fraser  and  Thompson  were  at  this  time 
the  objective  points,  and  much  of  the  lengths 
of  these  rivers  were  impracticable  torrents. 
It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  by  far  the 
larger  part    of  those    engaged   in  this  sudden 


migration  returned  disappointed,  many  without 
ever  reaching  their  destination.  Some,  however, 
persevered,  several  thousand  miners  actually  got 
to  work  on  the  auriferous  bars  of  the  Fraser,  and 
a  new  state  of  affairs  was  thus  fairly  inaugurated. 
To  follow  the  rapid  progress  of  these  miners 
along  the  Fraser  and  Thompson  and  their 
tributaries  would  be  full  of  interest,  though  the 
records  of  their  work  now  existing  are  scanty, 
but  this  again  would  lead  me  too  far  afield. 
The  gold  found  on  the  lower  reaches  of  tho 
Fraser  was  what  is  known  to  miners  as  "  fine  '* 
gold,  or  gold  in  very  small  scales  or  dust,  minutely 
divided.  Further  up  "  coarser  "  gold  was  obtained, 
and  the  miners  very  naturally  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  somewhere  still  further  up  the 
great  stream  the  source  of  all  the  gold  should  be 
found.  Thus,  with  restless  energy,  they  pushed 
on  till  before  long  the  Cariboo  country,  some  400 
miles  from  the  sea,  was  reached ;  and  here  the 
richest  deposits  of  alluvial  or  "  placer  "  gold  were 
found,  and  for  a  number  of  years  continued  to  be 
worked  with  results  which,  considering  the  com- 
paratively small  number  of  men  engaged,  were 
most  remarkable.  Later  and  more  thorough 
investigations  show  that  the  theory  so  readily 
adopted  by  the  mmers  was  incorrect ;  that  there 
is  no  regular  gradation  in  amount  or  "coarseness" 
of  gold  from  the  lower  part  of  the  Fraser  to  the 
head  waters  in  Cariboo,  but  that  the  gold  found 
on  the  bars  of  the  river  is  of  more  local  origin. 
Still  the  theory  referred  to,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
led  the  miners  to  Cariboo,  which  proved  not  only 
to  be  one  of  the  richest  districts  so  far  discovered 
in  British  Columbia,  but  for  its  area  one  of  the 
richest  placer  mining  districts  ever  found. 

In  this  district  the  valleys  of  two  streams. 
Lightening  and  Williams  Creeks,  have  been  the 
most  remunerative,  and  these  and  their  tributaries 
have  actually  yielded  the  greater  part  of  the  gold 
obtained.  The  work  was  begun  by  the  washing 
of  the  gravels  of  the  streams  themselves,  but,  with 
the  expp'.ience  already  gained  in  California  and 
in  Australia,  the  miners  soon  began  to  search 
deeper.  The  valleys  through  which  these  streams 
flowed  were  found  to  be  filled  to  a  considerable 
depth  by  loose  material,  gravel  and  boulder- 
clay,  due  to  the  glacial  period  or  to  inwash  fronj 
the  sides  of  the  bordering  mountain  ranges  ;  and 
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ill  Hinkiiif^' liciieath  all  tliin  iiiiitcrial  thu  clinnncls 
of  oilier  streams  the  pri'ileccssors  of  the  present, 
wtro  foiiiiil,  with  their  rocky  In-ils  smootlud  and 
worn  and  filled  with  rouniled  boulders  nnd  gravel. 
ThcBO  contained  vastly  richer  deposits  of  Rold, 
l>ecanse  they  represented  the  c<»n(entrated  accii- 
niulations  of  great  pt^riods  of  continued  work  by 
natural  forces  of  denudation  and  river  action. 
This  discovery,  once  made,  led  to  the  initiation 
of  m(^  w  extended  mining  operations,  which  often 
necessitated  largo  expense  in  labour  and  the  con- 
struction of  heavy  pumping  machinery  ;  but  the 


Dr.  George  M.  Dawson. 

results  as  a  rule  repaid  the  enterprising  miners. 
Thus  the  old  dee|)ly  buried  channel  of  Lightening 
Creek  was  found  to  average  something  like  $200 
in  gold  to  each  running  foot  of  its  length,  while 
considerable  lengths  of  Williams  Creek  yielded  as 
much  as  $1,000  to  the  same  unit  of  measurement. 
Williams  Creek  affords  some  notable  instances 
of  the  extraordinary  concentration  of  "coarse" 
gold  in  limited  areas.  Thus,  from  Steel's  claim, 
80x25  f^<^*»  o^'^'"  $100,000  worth  of  gold  was 
obtained.     From  the  Diller  Company's  claim,  it 


is  stated  that  in  one  day  auu  lb.  woight  of  gold 
valued  ut  $.{N,4oo  was  raised ;  and  in  l86j 
twenty  claims  were  producing  from  70  to  400 
ounces  of  gold  each  per  diem.  Four  hundred 
miners  were  at  work  on  Wdliums  Creek  in  this 
year,  which  in  still  admiringly  spoken  of  as  "the 
golden  year."  Though,  like  Williams  Creek, 
discovered  in  iSCi,  the  deep  channel  of  Lighten* 
ing  Creek  was  not  successfully  reached  till  1870, 
but  great  developments  followed.  The  Hutcher 
claim  at  onetime  yielded  350  ounces  of  gold  a 
day;  the  Aurora  300  to  600  ounces;  and  the 
Caledonia,  300  ounces.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Cariboo  mining  district  is  situated  in  a 
high  and  densely  forested  mountamous  region, 
which,  because  of  its  inaccessible  character,  had 
remained  almost  unknown  even  to  the  wamlermg 
native  hunters.  At  the  time  in  which  these  great 
discoveries  in  it  occurred,  it  was  reached  only 
with  extreme  difficulty  by  trails  and  imperfect 
tracks  over  mountains  and  across  unbridged 
rivers.  Every  article  required  by  the  miner  was 
obtained  at  an  excessive  cost,  but  all  these  draw- 
backs did  not  prevent  the  rapid  growth  of  typical 
mining  camps  in  the  centre  of  this  remote  wil- 
derness, with  their  accompanying  lavish  expen- 
diture and  costly  if  rude  pleasures.  So  long  as 
the  golden  stream  continued  to  flow  in  undimin- 
ished volume,  everything  that  gold  alone  could 
buy  was  to  be  obtained  in  Cariboo. 

Perhaps  more  worthy  of  note  is  the  fact  that 
the  development  of  these  mines  was  carried  out 
entirely  by  the  miners  themselves.  No  outside 
capital  or  backing  was  asked  for  or  obtained. 
Money  made  in  one  venture  was  freely  and  at 
once  embarked  in  another,  and  the  investors  were 
to  be  found  working  with  pick  and  shovel  in  the 
shaft  or  drift.  But  the  lengths  of  the  rich  old 
channels  on  both  these  famous  creeks  which  could 
be  worked  in  this  way  proved  to  be  limited  to  a 
few  miles.  Below  a  certain  point  in  each  case, 
the  "  bed-rock"  was  found  to  be  at  so  great  a  depth 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  reach  it  through  the 
loose  and  water-saturated  materials  filling  the  old 
valley.  Thus  the  great  yield  of  placer  gold 
became  gradually  reduced  to  comparatively  mod- 
est proportions,  and,  at  the  present  time,  mining 
in  the  Cariboo  district  is  mainly  confined  to 
hydraulic  workings,  by  which   poor  ground   is 
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Utilixcd  an<l  a  iiiin  h  lar^(  r  quantity  of  material 
ruqiiirea  tu  bu  rciiiDVi-d  to  obtain  ii  |{ivun  aiiiotitit 
of  goUi.  Kilt  tliu  <>l<l  vallcyH  of  Caribou  have 
ticvur  ceased  to  produce  Rold,  mid  in  1K97  their 
piodiict  amounted  in  vahiu  to  nixxit  $,)jj,ooo. 

It  has  been  impoHsiblu  to  follow  tliu  fortunes  of 
tho  Curibuo  minini;  <iistrict  in  any  detail,  and 
■pace  can  only  be  afforded  to  name  the  other 
placer  minini;  districts  of  the  Province.  The 
Onienica  district  was  discovered  soon  after  Cari- 
boo, but  little  \/as  done  there  till  1867.  This 
district  is  situated  in  latitude  56  degrecH,  in  the 
drainage  basin  of  tho  Peace  River,  and,  though 
so  remote  has  produced  a  considerable  quantity 
of  Rold.  Still  further  to  tho  north,  in  latitude  58 
decrees,  is  tho  Cassiar  district,  first  found  to  be 
auriferous  in  1H72,  for  some  years  thereafter 
resorted  to  by  many  miners,  and  now  a  mining 
centre  of  some  importance.  This  is  the  north- 
ernmost mining  region  of  British  Columbia  proper, 
but  beyond  the  Goth  parellel  (formingtho  northern 
boundary  of  the  Province)  alluvial  gold  mining  has 
of  late  years  developed  in  a  most  unusual  measure 
in  the  Yukon  district,  embracing  the  numerous 
upper  tributaries  of  that  great  river,  and  extend- 
ing to  the  borders  of  the  United  States  Territory 
of  Alaska. 

The  story  of  the  discovery  and  development, 
the  palmy  days  and  the  gradual  decline  in  im- 
portance of  any  of  these  mining  regions,  rightly 
told  and  in  sufficient  detail,  would  constitute  in 
itself  a  subject  of  interest.  But  without  attempt- 
ing to  do  more  than  name  the  districts  here,  it  is 
of  importance  to  note  how  general,  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  great  area  of  British 
Columbia,  the  occurrence  of  deposits  of  alluvial 
gold  has  been  proved  to  be.  The  gold  thus  found 
in  the  gravels  and  river  beds  is  merely  that  col- 
lected in  those  places  by  natural  processes  cf 
waste,  acting  on  the  rocks,  and  the  concentration 
of  their  heavy  materials  during  the  long  course  of 
time.  The  gold  has  been  collected  in  those 
places  by  the  untiring  action  of  the  streams  and 
rivers,  and  it  must  in  all  cases  be  accepted  as  an 
indication  of  the  gold-bearing  veins  which  tra- 
verse the  rocky  sub-structure  of  the  country,  and 
which  await  merely  the  necessary  skill  and  capi- 
tal to  yield  to  the  miner  still  more  abundantly. 
Nevertheless,  the  results  of  alluvial  or  placer  gold 


mining  niono  in  British  Columbia  hnvo  not  been 
inHignificant,  for  since  the  early  years  of  the  din- 
covery  the  Province  has  contributed  gold  to  tho 
value  uf  some  950,000,000  to  tho  world.  One 
fnatiire  in  particular  requires  special  mention,  and 
this  is  a  deduction  which  dupcmls  not  alone  on 
experience  in  British  Columbia,  but  which  is 
based  as  well  on  that  resulting  from  the  study  and 
examination  of  other  regions.  The  "heavy"  or 
"  coarse  "  gold,  meaning  by  these  miner's  termsthe 
g'lld  whichoccurs  in  pellets  or  nuggets  of  some  size, 
never  travels  far  from  its  place  of  origin.  It  is  from 
this  point  of  view  that  it  becomes  important  to 
note  and  record  the  localities  in  which  rich  allu- 
vial deposits  have  been  found,  even  when  the 
working  of  these  has  been  abandoned  by  the  placer 
miner.  Theirexistcnce  points  to  that  of  neighbour- 
ingdeposits  in  the  rogk  itself,  which  mayconfidently 
be  looked  for,  and  which  are  likely  to  constitute 
a  greater  and  more  permanent  source  of  wealth 
than  that  afforded  by  their  derived  gold. 

Reverting  for  a  moment  to  the  Cariboo  district, 
where  such  notably  rich  deposits  of  alluvial  gold 
have  been  found  within  a  limited  area,  and 
where,  very  often,  the  gold  obtained  has  been 
actually  mingled  with  the  quartz  of  the  parent 
veins,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  veins  will 
before  long  be  drawn  upon  to  produce  a  second 
golilen  harvest.  This  disttict  has  suffered  and 
still  suffers  from  its  great  distance  from  efficient 
means  of  communication  ;  but,  notwithstanding 
this,  praiseworthy  efforts  have  already  been  made 
towards  the  development  of  "  quartz  mining," 
while  much  also  remains  to  be  done  in  utilizing 
by  operations  on  a  larger  scale  and  with  better 
appliances,  the  less  accessible  placer  deposits 
which  have  so  fur  baified  the  efforts  of  the  local 
miner.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that 
alluvial  gold  mining  or  placer  mining  requires 
but  a  minimum  amount  of  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  miner,  though  it  may  call  for  much  individ- 
ual enterprise  and  effort  when  a  new  and  difficult 
region  is  to  be  entered.  Any  man  of  ordinary 
intelligence  may  soon  become  an  expert  placer 
miner.  It  is  after  all,  in  the  main,  a  poor  man's 
method  of  mining;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  placer  miner 
lacks  the  knowledge  as  well  as  the  capital  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  undertake  regular  mining 
operations  on  veins  and  lodes.    However  prornis- 
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ing  the  indications  may  be  for  such  mining,  he 
either  does  not  appreciate  them,  or  passes  them 
over  as  being  beyond  his  experience  or  means, 
he  would  rather  travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  test 
a  newly  reported  discovery  than  spend  a  summer 
in  endeavouring  to  trace  out  a  quartz  reef,  with 
the  uncertain  prospect  of  being  able  to  dispose  of 
it  at  some  later  date. 

Thus,  though  the  development  of  placer  mining 
in  British  Columbia  began  a  new  history  for 
that  great  region,  raising  it  from  the  status 
of  a  "  fur  country "  to  that  of  an  independent 
colony,  and  subsequently  to  that  of  a  Province 
of  Canada,  there  remained  a  g  ^  to  be  bridged 
in  order  that  the  Province  should  begin  to  realize 
its  proper  place  among  the  mining  regions  of  the 
world.  It  was  necessary  that  railways  should 
be  constructed  to  convey  machinery  and  carry 
ores,  as  well  as  to  bring  to  the  metaliferous 
districts  men  who  would  not  free  the  hare'"'  '^s 
of  pioneer  travel  in  the  mountains,  but  who  were 
in  a  position  to  embark  the  necessary  capital 
in  promising  enterprises.  For  a  portion  of  the 
Province,  the  construction  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  has  afforded  these  facilities 
but  a  large  part  still  awaits  railway  communica- 
tion. Had  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  in  ac- 
cordance witij  some  of  the  surveys  made  for  it, 
traversed,  for  instance,  the  Cariboo  district,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  we  should  have  earlier 
been  able  to  note  great  developments  there. 
This  railway  has,  however,  been  constructed 
across  the  southern  portion  of  the  Province,  and 
in  its  vicinity  and  concurrently  with  its  progress, 
new  mining  interests  have  steadily  grown  up. 

The  discovery  of  coal  upon  the  coast  at  an 
early  date  in  the  brief  history  of  British  Columbia 
has  already  been  alluded  to.  Following  this 
discovery  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  brought 
out  a  few  coal  miners  from  Scotland,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  test  and  open  up  some  of  the  deposits. 
Thus,  as  early  as  1853,  about  2,000  tons  of  coal 
were  actually  raised  at  Nanaimo.  San  Francisco 
very  soon  began  to  afford  a  market  for  this  coal, 
and  the  amount  produced  increased  from  year 
to  year.  The  principal  coal-mining  district 
remained,  and  still  remains,  at  Nanaimo,  on 
Vancouver  Island.  California  is  still  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  sale  for  the  coal,  which,  by  reason 


of  its  superior  quality,  practically  controls  this 
market  and  is  held  in  greater  estimation  than 
any  other  fuel  produced  on  the  Pacific  slope 
of  North  America.  The  local  consumption  in  the 
Province  itself  grows  annually,  and  smaller 
quantities  are  also  exported  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  to  China,  Japan  and  other  places. 
In  the  various  ports  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the 
coal  from  British  Columbia  comes  into  competi- 
tion with  'coal  from  Puget  Sound  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  which,  because  of  the  high 
protective  duty  established  by  United  States, 
is  enabled  to  achieve  a  large  sale  in  California 
notwithstanding"  its  inferior  quality.  It  also 
has  to  compete  with  shipments  from  Great 
Britain,  brought  out  practically  as  ballast* 
with  the  coals  of  Newcastle  in  New  South 
Wales,  with  coal  from  Japan,  and,  in  regard 
to  the  Pacific  ports  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
with  coal  raised  by  convict  labour  at  Duai,  on 
Saghalien  Island  in  Okotsk  Sea. 

It  is  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  quality  of  the 
coal  of  British  Columbia  that  it  is  able  to  hold  its 
own  as  against  all  these  competitors.  Though 
Nanaimo  has  been  from  the  first  the  chief  point 
of  production  of  coal,  work  has  be^  n  extended 
within  the  last  few  years  to  the  Comox  district, 
also  situated  on  Vancouver  Island  ;  while  other 
promising  coal-bearing  tracts  have  been  in  part 
explored  and  examined  on  this  island,  and  on  the 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands.  These  particular  coal 
regions,  bordering  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean,  have 
naturally  been  the  first  to  be  employed,  but  they 
by  no  means  exhaust  the  resources  of  the  Province 
in  respect  to  coal.  Deposits  of  good  bituminous 
coal  are  known  also  in  the  inland  region,  and 
some  of  these  in  the  vicinity  of  the  line  of  railway 
are  being  opened  up,  whih  others,  still  far  from 
any  practicable  means  of  transport  or  convenient 
market,  have  been  discovered,  and  lie  in  reserve. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  undeveloped 
fields  is  that  of  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass,  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  where  a  large  number  of  super- 
posed beds  of  exceptional  thickness  and  quality 
have  been  defined.  Besides  the  bituminous  coals, 
there  are  also  in  the  interior  of  the  Province 
widely  extended  deposits  of  lignite  coals,  of  later 
geological  age,  which,  though  inferior  as  fuel, 
possess  considerable  value  for  local  use.     In  the 
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Queen  Charlotte  Islands  anthracite  coal  is  found, 
but  has  not  yet  been  successfully  worked  ;  and  in 
the  Kocky  Mountains,  on  the  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  coal  of  the  same  kind  again 
occurs,  near  Banff  and  Canmore  stations.  The 
places  last  named  lie  just  beyond  the  eastern  bor- 
der of  British  Columbia  in  the  adjacent  District 
of  Alberta,  but  require  mention  in  connection 
with  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Province. 

The  coals  of  British  Columbia  may,  in  fact, 
be  said  to  represent,  in  regard  to  quality  and 
composition,  every  stage  from  hard  and  smoke- 
less  fuels,  such  as  anthracite,  to  lignites  and 
brown  coals  like  those  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia. 
M.any  features  of  interest  to  the  geologist  might 
be  mentioned  in  relation  to  these  coal  deposits, 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  to  note  one  principal 
fact  of  this  kind — the  very  recent  geological  age 
to  which  all  the  coals  belong.  None  of  the  coals 
of  British  Columbia  are  so  old  as  those  worked 
in  Great  Britain ;  they  are,  in  fact,  all  contained 
in  cretaceous  and  tertiary  rocks.  The  very  gen- 
eral distribution  of  coals  of  various  kinds  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Province  is  of  peculiar  impor- 
tance when  considered  in  connection  with  the 
building  of  railways  and  the  mining  and  smeltmg 
of  the  metalliferous  ores.  It  insures  the  most 
favourable  conditions  for  the  development  of 
these  ores,  to  some  further  examination  of  which 
I  must  now  return. 

It  is  especially  worthy  of  note,  that,  wherever  in 
the  United  States,  the  Rocky  Mountain  or  Cor- 
dilleran  region  has  been  traversed  by  railways, 
mining,  and  particularly  that  of  the  precious 
metals,  has  immediately  followed.  It  appears 
to  require  only  facilities  of  transport  and  travel 
to  initiate  important  mining  enterprises  in  any 
part  of  this  region.  The  building  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  across  the  southern  part  of 
British  Columbia,  with  the  construction  of  other 
railway  lines  in  the  neighbouring  States,  near  the 
frontier  of  the  Province,  have  already  begun  to 
bring  about  the  same  result  in  this  new  region; 
which,  till  these  railways  were  completed,  had 
remained  almost  inaccessible.  It  had  long  before 
been  resorted  to  by  a  few  placer  miners  in  search 
of  alluvial  gold,  and  their  efforts  were  attended 
with  some  success.  Silver-bearing  lead  ores 
were  also  found  to  occur  there,  but  under  the  cir- 


cumstances existing  at  the  time  these  actually 
possessed  no  economic  value.  It  was  impossible 
to  utilij6'e  them.  In  z886  some  prospectors,  still 
in  search  of  placer  gold  only,  happened  to  camp 
in  a  high  mountainous  region  which  has  since 
become  familiarly  known  as  Toad  Mountain,  and 
one  of  them,  in  seeking  for  lost  horses,  stumbled 
on  an  outcrop  of  ore,  of  which  he  brought  back 
a  specimen.  This  specimen  was  afterwards  sub- 
mitted to  assay,  and  the  results  were  such  that 
the  prospectors  returned  and  staked  out  claims 
on  their  discovery.  The  ore,  in  fact,  proved  to 
contain  something  like  $300  to  the  ton  in  silver, 
with  a  large  percentage  of  copper  and  a  little 
gold. 

In  this  manner  what   is  now  known  as  the 
Silver  King    mine    was    discovered,    and,  as    a 
consequence  of  its  discovery,  the  entire  Kootenay 
district,  in  which  it  is  situated,  began  to  be  over- 
run with  prospectors.       Hundreds  of  these  men, 
with  experience  gamed  in  the  neighbouring  States 
of  Montana  and    Idaho,  as  well  as  others  from 
different  parts  of  the  world,  turned  their  attention 
to  Kootenay.       The  result  has  been  that  a  very 
great   number   of  metklliferous  deposits,  chiefly 
silver  ores,  had   been   discovered   by    1891,    and 
claims  taken  out  upon  them.       Several  growing 
mining  centres  and  little  towns  were  established  ; 
roads,    trails,      and    bridges    had     been    macV, 
steamers  have  been  placed  on  the  Kootenay  Lake 
on  the  Uppaf   Columbia  River,  and  a  shori  line 
of  railway  built  between  the  lake  and  river  to  con- 
nect   their  navigable   waters.       The    immediate 
centre  of  interest  in  regard  to  mining   develop- 
ment in  British  Columbia  had,  in  fact,  for  the  time 
being,  almost  entirely  changed  from  the  principal 
old  placer  mining  districts  to  the  new  discoveries 
of  silver-bearing  veins. 

I  wish  here  to  draw  special  attention  to  one 
or  two  ruling  features  of  the  actual  situation 
which  are  too  important  to  be  left  without  men- 
tion. The  Cordilleran  Belt,  or  Rocky  Mountain 
region  of  North  America,  forming  the  wide  western 
rim  of  the  continent  has,  whenever  it  has  been 
adequately  examined,  proved  to  be  rich  in  the 
precious  metals  as  well  as  in  other  ores.  This 
has  been  the  case  in  Mexico  and  in  the  Western 
States  of  the  American  Union.  Though  some 
parts  of  this  ore-bearing  region  are  undoubtedly 
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richer  than  others,  generally  speaking  it  is  through- 
out a  metalliferous  country.  The  mining  of  placer 
or  alluvial  gold  deposits  has  in  most  cases  occurred 
in  advance  of  railway  construction  ;  but  this  in- 
dustry has  always  proved  to  be  more  or  less  tran- 
sitory in  its  character,  and  has  almost  invariably 
been  an  indication  of  future  and  more  permanent 
developments  of  a  different  kind.  Placer  gold- 
mining  has,  in  fact,  often  been  continued  for 
years  and  then  abandoned,  long  before  the  gold 
and  silver-bearing  veins  in  the  same  tract  of 
country  have  been  discovered  and  opened  up. 
This  later  and  more  permanent  phase  of  mining 
has  followed  the  construction  of  railways  and 
roads,  and  the  series  of  conditions  thus  outlined 
are  repeating  themselves  in  British  Columbia  to- 
day. 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  believe  that 
the  particular  portions  of  British  Columbia,  now 
so    beneficially    opened    to    mining    by  means 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  are  richer  in  ores 
than  other  parts  of  the  Province.     On  the  con- 
trary, what  has  already  been  said  of  the  Cariboo 
district  affords  ^ri'wa /acttf  evidence  of  an  oppo- 
site character.     The  Province  of  British  Colum- 
bia alone,  from  south-east  to  north-west,  includes 
a   length   of  over  800  miles  of  the  Cordilleran 
region  ;  and,  adding  to  this  the  further  extension 
of  the  same  region  comprised  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  as  a  v/hole, 
its  entire   length   in  Canada   is  between    1,200 
and   1,300  miles.     This  is  almost  identical  with 
the  whole  length  of  the  same  region  contained 
within  the    United    States,   from   the  southern 
boundary    with    Mexico  to    the   north  irn  with 
Canada.       Cir-rumstances     have    favoured     the 
development  of  the  mines  of  the  Western  States 
of  the  Union,   but  it  is,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
certain,  that  thv.  northern   half  of  the   similar 
region   will  eventually  prove  equal  in   richness 
to  the  southern,  and  that,  when  the  mines  of  these 
Western    States   may   have    passed    the  zenith 
of  productiveness,  those  of  the  north  will  be  still 
increasir;:   in    this   respect.       The    explorations 
of  the  Geological  Surxey  of  Canada  have  resulted 
ill  placing  on  record  the  occurrence  of  rich  ores 
of  gold   and   silver  in   various   places  scattered 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  Cordilleran  region 
in  C'anada. 


No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  brief  sketch 
of  the  mineral  wealth  of  British  Columbia  to 
enumerate  the  various  ores  and  minerals  which 
have  so  far  been  found  within  the  limits  of  the 
Province  in  any  systematic  manner.  Nothing 
has  has  been  said  of  the  large  deposits  of  iron, 
from  some  of  which  a  certain  amount  of  ore  has 
already  been  produced,  and  which  wait  to  realize 
their  true  importance  merely  the  circumstances 
which  would -render  their  working  on  a  large 
scale  remunerative.  Copper  ores  have  also  been 
discovered  in  many  places.  Mercury  in  the  form 
of  cinnabar  promises  to  be  of  value  in  the  near 
future,  and  iron-pyrites,  plumbago,  mica,  asbestos, 
and  other  useful  minerals  are  also  known  to  occur. 
In  late  years  platinum  has  been  obtained  in 
alluvial  mines  in  British  Columbia  in  such  con- 
siderable quantity  as  to  exceed  the  product 
of  this  metal  from  any  other  part  of  North 
America. 

The  foregoing  pages  may  be  accepted  as  a  brief 
and  very  general  sketch  of  the  beginning  and  prog- 
ress, up  to  about  1S93,  of  mining  in  British 
Columbia.*  So  great  an  expansion  has  taken 
place  since  then  that  thousands  of  mining  claims 
are  now  held  (i8g8)  where  before  these  might 
have  been  easily  reckoned  by  scores.  It  will  be 
possible  only  to  allude  to  some  salient  features 
and  to  represent  the  general  progress  by  an  appeal 
to  statistics.  The  West  Kootenay  district,  the 
first  in  which  important  lode  mining  took  place, 
has  continued  to  hold  a  foremost  position  in  this 
respect,  but  consideiable  changes  have  occurred 
by  reason  of  more  recent  discoveries.  As  early 
as  1889  claims  were  located  in  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Trail  Creek  region,  to  the  west  of  the  Col- 
umbia River  and  not  far  north  of  the  International 
boundary  line.  The  ore  here  was  of  an  entirely 
different  class  from  that  previously  found,  being 
a  mixture  of  pyrrhctite  and  copper  pyrites  hold- 
ing a  variable  amount  of.  gold.  The  nature  and 
apparently  uncertain  tenure  in  gold  of  these  ores, 
resulted  for  some  time  in  leaving  their  commercial 
value  in  doubt,  but,  since  1895,  when  the  War 
Eaglg  mine  paid  its  first  dividend,  the  history  of 
this  camp  has  been  one  of  steady  and  rapid  pro- 


•  I  have  to  thanU  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  for  ))ermission  li 
use  in  this  article  the  !-vil)stance  of  a  lecture  delivered  iMifore  that 
body  in  London  in  March,  189J. 
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press.  It  soon  became,  in  fact,  an  object  of 
speculative  investments  everywhere  to  such  an 
extent  that  much  money  was  squandered  on  claims 
without  any  real  value  whatever.  Legitimate 
mining  was  indeed  almost  lost  sight  of  for  a  time 
in  consequence  of  the  "  boom  "  which  had  been 
worked  up  for  speculative  purposes. 

All  this  led  to  many  disappointments,  but  it 
says  much  for  the  true  value  of  the  deposits 
when  it  is  stated  that  even  the  collapse  of  the 
"  boom  "  has  not  seriously  interfered  with  the 
steady  course  of  the  development  of  the  more 
important  mines.  Rossland  has  become  a  well- 
built  town  of  several  thousand  inhabitants, 
reached  by  three  railways ;  modern  mining 
machinery  has  been  installed  and  a  largo  smelter 
is  in  operation  at  Trail.  The  product  of  the 
mines  is  a  smelting  and  not  a  free  milling  ore. 
The  sulphides  are  reduced  to  a  rich  copper  matte, 
holding  gold,  and  are  generally  shipped  in  that 
condition  to  be  retined  elsewhere.  The  Slocan 
division  has  also  made  wonderful  progress.  The 
ores  here  are  richly  argentiferous  galenas,  the 
average  ore  for  1897  yielding  108.5  ounces  of 
silver  and  45.7  per  cent,  of  lead,*  and  several  of 
the  claims  have  paid  for  the  cost  of  their  own 
development  from  the  first.  There  is  no  sti,  ,lter 
in  this  division  as  yet,  the  rich  ores  being  sent 
out  by  the  Kaslo  and  Slocan  Railway  or  by  the 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  that 
connects  it  with  Nakusp  on  the  Upper  Arrow 
Lake.  Here  again  excellent  machinery  has  been 
installed  at  several  of  the  mines,  roads  have  been 
made  and  towns  have  been  built. 

In  the  Nelson  division,  the  Hall  mines,  of 
which  the  Silver  King  is  the  best  known  claim, 
have  retained  their  position  as  the  most  impor- 
tant so  far  developed.  A  large  and  continuous 
output  of  ore  has  been  made  and  an  excellent 
smelter  has  been  established  at  Nelson  for  the 
treatment  of  this  ore,  which,  like  the  Rossland 
ores,  is  reduced  to  a  rich  copper  m^^te,  holding, 
however,  more  value  in  silver  than  in  gold.  The 
Ainsworth  or  Hot  Springs  division  has  not  been 
so  rapid  in  its  development,  but  has  progressed 
steadily,  even  in  face  of  the  great  depreciation 
in  value  of  silver,  while  Lardo,  Salmon  River  and 

'According  to  Mr.   Carlyle,   then    Provincial   Inspector   of 
Mines. 


half  a  dozen  other  places  in  the  district  have 
come  to  the  front  as  centres  of  interest.  Taken 
as  a  whole  there  is  perhaps  no  mining  district 
which  in  so  short  a  time  has  been  provided  with 
such  excellent  means  of  transport  by  railway  and 
steamer,  and  in  which,  at  the  present  moment, 
a  more  hopeful  general  outlook  exists.  To  any 
one  visiting  the  country  after  an  absence  of  a 
few  years  the  change  in  its  condition  is  really 
marvellous,  and  much  may  be  anticipated  in  con- 
sequence of  the  further  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
treating  the  ores,  which  is  sure  to  follow  on  the 
completion  of  the  line  now  under  construction 
by  which  a  connection  is  made  with  the  coal-fields 
of  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass.  The  line  of  railway 
just  referred  to  will  also  result  in  opening  up  to 
profitable  exploration  many  mineral  deposits  in 
the  East  Kootenay  district  through  which  it 
passes.  Prospecting  and  preliminary  work  has 
been  steadily  in  progress  here  for  some  years 
and  important  shipments  of  argentiferous  galena 
have  been  made,  although  under  great  disadvan- 
tages in  regard  to  cost  of  transport.  Ores  con- 
taining copper  and  gold  are  also  found  here,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  district  will 
prove  to  be  not  less  varied  in  its  resources  than 
that  of  West  Kootenay. 

The  Boundary  Creek  District,  situated  between 
West  Kootenay  and  the  Okanagan  River,  is 
another  region  in  which  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  prospecting  and  opening 
up  gold,  silver  and  copper  ores.  The  shipments 
have  so  far  been  small,  but  as  it  appears  that 
many  of  the  deposits  are  of  low  grade,  although 
very  extensive,  easy  means  of  communication  by 
rail,  now  being  provided,  are  absolutely  necessary 
for  any  extensive  development  here.  Without 
endeavouring  to  characterize  or  even  mention 
by  name  the  other  numerous  localities  in  the 
interior  of  the  Province  which  have,  within  the 
past  few  years,  attracted  attention,  it  may  be 
stated  that  every  accessible  region  is  now  bemg 
over-run  and  searched  by  active  and  skilled 
prospectors,  and  that  many  groups  of  claims, 
which  will  become  important  in  the  future, 
have  already  been  discovered.  The  "  Klondike  " 
excitement  of  1897  has  temporarily  withdiawn 
popular  attention  from  the  progress  of  discovery 
in  the  more  southern  regions,  but  this  has  none 
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the  less  been  steadily  advancing.  On  the  coast 
of  British  Columbia  the  newly  awakened  search 
for  ores  has  been  scarcely  less  active,  the  intricate 
shore  line  affording  easy  means  of  access  to  the 
prospector  and  offering  as  well  the  greatest 
facilities  for  the  working  of  mines.  No  very 
important  shipping  mines  have  so  far  been 
developed  here,  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  some  of  those  already  known  will 
before  long  take  rank  in  this  respect.  No  part 
of  British  Columbia  is  now,  in  fact,  so  remote 
that  the  prospector  hesitates  to  investigate  it,  and, 
with  the  hopeful  outlook  in  regard  to  means 
of  communication  resulting  from  the  well-founded 
belief  that  railways  will,  in  a  few  years,  follow 
their  steps,  these  prospectors,  unlike  the  pioneers 
of  thirty  years  ago,  are  devoting  attention 
to  veins  and  lodes  rather  than  to  the  alluvial 
gold  deposits. 

An  important  feature  of  the  recent  awakening 
of  mining  interest,  followed  and  sustained  by  the 
necessary  capital,  is  the  establishment  of  several 
large  hydraulic  mining  enterprises.  This  has 
been  paiticularly  the  case  in  the  Cariboo  district, 
where,  in  all  probability,  this  form  of'miningwill 
become  very  important  and  remunerative  in  a 
few  years.  Hydraulic  plants  have  lately  been 
installed,  with  good  prospects  of  success,  in  the 
more  remote  Omenica  district,  where,  it  would 
appear,  from  Mr.  McConnell's  Report,  a  great  field 
probably  exists  for  such  work.  Renewed  atten- 
tion has  also  been  directed  to  the  Cassiar  region, 
in  the  extreme  north  of  the  Province,  into  which 
it  is  now  proposed  to  build  a  railway  from  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Stikine.  Heretofore, 
it  has  only  been  possible  to  work  limited  portions 
of  rich  placer  ground  along  the  rivers  and  streams 
of  this  district.  Beyond  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  lies  the 
Yukon  district,  which,  within  a  year  or  little 
more,  has  by  the  discoveries  in  the  Klondike 
region  become  known  throughout  the  world,  and 
from  which,  in  1897,  about  $2,500,000  worth  of 
gold  was  taken  with  prospects  of  a  greatly 
increased  yield  during  the  current  year.  These 
remarkable  discoveries  of  placer  gold  are  paving 


the  way,  by  leading  to  the  construction  of  practi- 
cable and  easy  routes,  for  the  permanent  mining 
development  Oi  this  vast  region,  which,  in  regard 
to  its  geological  structure,  closely  corresponds 
With  British  Columbia  and  in  which  many 
"  quartz  mining"  camps  will  undoubtedly  before 
long  be  established. 

Coal  mining  in  British  Columbia  has  been  con- 
tinued during  the  past  few  years  without  marked 
change  in  regard  to  the  amount  produced,  but  a 
considerable  proportion  of  this  amount  has  of  late 
been  supplied  by  the    newly  opened  mines    of 
Comox,  on  Vancouver  Island.     The  Crow's  Nest 
coal  field,  already  noticed  in  conneetion  with  the 
Kootenay  ores,  will  soon  be  largely  drawn  upon 
by  means  of  the  railway  line  striking  through  it 
aud  connecting  it  with   smelting    and    mining 
centres.     This  field  comprises  a  remarkable  num- 
ber of  fine  seams  of  coal,  varying  considerably  in 
character ,  but  often  yielding  a  good  coke.     Some 
general  statistics  may  in  conclusion  be  quoted 
from  recent  Reports  by  Mr.W.  A.  Carlyle,  late  Pro- 
vincial Mineralogist,  in  proof  oi  the  actual  prog- 
ress of  mining  in  British  Columbia.      •''.     value 
of  ores  resulting  from  lode  mining  in     :^2  was 
about  $100,000  only.  This,  in  1897,  had  increased 
to  $7,000,000,  a  figure  65  per  cent,  greater  than 
the  output  of  the  same  mines  in  1896.       The  re- 
sults already  known  for  the  current  year  indicate 
a    further    substantial  increase.       Including  all 
mineral  products,  the  output  of  British  Columbia 
in  1897  amounted  in  value  to  $10,455,268,  an  ad- 
vance of  40  per  cent,  on  the  total  for  the  previous 
year.     It  would  thus  appear  that  British  Colum- 
bia, after  a  long  period   of  decline  in  yield  of 
placer  gold  and  slow  development  of  other  and 
more  permanent  forms  of  mining,  has  at  last  at- 
tained the  acknowledged  position  as  a  mining 
country  which  those  who  had  knowledge  of  its 
conditions    had     Icng    anticipated.       Relatively 
to  other  Provinces  of  the  Dominion,  it  is  certain 
to  maintain  the  premier  position  in  this  respect 
which  it  already  holds,  and  within  a  very  short 
time   it   is  likely  to  produce  annually  a  greater 
value  in  minerals  than  the  aggregate  amount  con- 
tributed from  all  other  sources. 
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PROVINCE  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  Province 
grunts  all  its  minerals  with  the  land, 
except  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  tin,  iron, 
coal  and  precious  stones.  These  latter 
are  leased  under  rental  and  royalty  for  revenue 
purposes.  The  gold  and  silver  leases  are  for 
terms  of  forty  years.  Other  minerals  are  leased 
for  eighty  years  in  four  renewable  terms  of  twenty 
years  each.  The  gold  and  silver  areas  are  250  by 
150  feet,  laid  off  with  the  shorter  side  running 
east  and  west.  Any  number  of  these  areas  up  to 
100  can  be  secured  under  a  license  to  prospect  for 
twelve  months  on  payment  of  fifty  cents  an  area. 
During  this  period  any  number  of  the  areas  can 
be  taken  under  lease,  or  the  areas  can  be  directly 
applied  for  under  lease.  The  price  of  an  area 
under  lease  is  $2,  and  thereafter  an  annual  rental 
of  fifty  cents  per  area  secures  it  from  forfeiture  for 
non-working.  If  an  amount  of  work  equivalent 
to  forty  days  per  annum  per  area  is  performed  on 
the  lease  the  rental  for  that  year  is  refunded.  A 
royalty  is  payable  on  all  gold  at  the  rate  of  two 
per  cent.,  the  gold  being  valued  at  $  19.00  an  ounce 
smelted,  and  $18.00  an  ounce  unsmelted,  and  at 
the  rate  of  two  percent,  on  the  silvervalued  at  $1.00 
per  ounce.  In  the  case  of  the  other  minerals  the 
payment  of  $30.00  secures  a  license  to  search  for 
eighteen  months  over  a  tract  of  land  five  square 
miles  in  extent,  and  not  exceeding  two  and  a  half 
miles  in  length.  All  ores  and  minerals,  other  than 
gold  or  gold  and  silver,  mined,  are  subject  to  the 
following  royalties : 

Coal.  Ten  cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  of 
coal  sold  or  removed  from  the  mine  or  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  coke — royalty  not  demanded  on 
coal  used  by  the  workmen  or  in  any  mining  ope- 
rations in  and  around  the  mine. 

Copper.  Four  cents  upon  every  unit,  i.e.,  upon 
every  one  per  cent,  of  copper  contained  in  each 


and  every  ton  of  2,352  pounds  of  copper  ore  sold 
or  smelted. 

Lead.    Two  cents  upon  every  unit. 

Iron.  Five  cents  on  every  ton  of  2,240  pounds 
of  ore  sold  or  smelted. 

Tin  and  precious  stones  and  any  other  minerals 
that  may  be  reserved,  five  per  cent,  on  their  values. 

The  Governor-in-Council  has  power  to  lower 
the  rates  of  royalty  above  stated  on  iron,  copper, 
lead,  tin  and  precious  stones,  on  being  satisfied 
that  the  owners  of  such  leased  minerals  have 
commenced  effective  mining  operations.  The 
leases  of  coal  mines  contain  a  proviso  that  royal- 
ties on  coal  may  be  increased,  diminished  or 
otherwise  changed  by  the  Legislature. 

Province  of  Quebec.  The  mining  laws  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec  provide  that  mining  rights 
are  property  separate  from  the  soil  covering 
mines  and  minerals,  unless  the  proprietor  of  the 
surface  has  purchased  from  the  Crown,  as  a 
mining  concession  or  otherwise,  the  underground 
properties.  Mining  concessions  are  divided  into 
three  classes : 

1.  In  unsurveyed  territory  (a)  the  first  class 
contains  400  acres,  (6)  the  second  200  acres,  and 
(c)  the  third  100  acres. 

2.  In  surveyed  townships  the  three  classes  re- 
spectively comprise  one,  two  and  four  lots. 

All  lands  supposed  to  contain  mines  or  ores  be- 
longing to  the  Crown  may  be  acquired  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Colonization  and  Mines  (a)  as  a 
mining  concession  by  purchase,  or  (6)  be  occupied 
and  worked  under  a  mining  license. 

No  sale  of  mining  concessions  containing  more 
than  400  acres  in  superficies  can  be  made  by  the 
Commissioner  to  the  same  person.  The  Gover- 
nor-in-Council may,  however,  grant  a  larger 
extent  of  territory  up  to  1,000  acres  under  special 
circumstances. 
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Tlie  rates  charged. and  to  be  paid  in  full  at  the 
time  of  tiie  piircliase  aro  $5  and  f  10  per  acre 
for  mining  lands  containing  the  superior  metals*; 
tlie  first-named  price  being  for  lands  situated 
more  than  twelve  miles  and  the  last-named  for 
lands  situated  less  than  twelve  miles  from  the 
railway.  If  containing  the  inferior  metals,  '$z 
and  $4,  according  to  distance  from  railway. 

Unless  stipulated  to  the  contrary  in  the  letters- 
patent  in  concessions  for  the  mining  of  superior 
metals,  the  purchaser  has  the  right  to  mine  for  all 
metals  found  therein;  in  concessionsforthe  mining 
of  the  inferior  metals,  those  only  may  be  mined  for. 

Mining  lands  are  sold  on  the  express  condition 
that  the  purchaser  shall  commence  boua  fide  to 
mine  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  purchase, 
and  shall  spend  not  less  than  $500  if  mining  for 
the  superior  metals ;  and  not  less  than  $200,  if 
for  inferior  metals.  In  default,  cancellation  of 
sale  of  the  mining  land. 

Licenses  may  be  obtained  from  the  Commis- 
sioner on  the  following  terms :  Application  for  an 
exploration  and  prospecting  license,  if  the  mine 
is  on  private  land,  $2  for  every  100  acres  or  frac- 
tion of  100;  if  the  mine  is  on  Crown  Lands  (i) 
m  surveyed  territory,  $3  for  every  100  acres,  and 
(2)  in  unsurveyed  territory,  §5  for  each  square  mile, 
the  license  to  be  valid  for  three  months  and  renew- 
able. The  holder  of  such  license  may  afterwards 
purchase  the  mine,  paying  the  prices  mentioned. 

Licenses  for  mining  are  of  two  kinds.  Private 
lands'  licenses,  where  the  mining  rights  belong 
to  the  Crown,  and  Public  lands*  licenses.  These 
licenses  are  granted  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  $5 
and  an  annual  rental  of  $1  per  acre.  Each  license 
is  granted  for  200  acres  or  less,  but  not  for  more  ; 
is  valid  for  one  year  and  is  renewable  on  the  same 
terms  as  those  on  which  it  was  originally  granted. 
The  Governor-in-Councilmay  at  any  time  require 
the  payment  of  the  royalty  in  lieu  of  fees  for  a 
mining  license  and  the  annual  rental — such  royal- 
ties, unless  otherwise  determined  by  letters-patent 
or  other  title  from  the  Crown,  being  fixed  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  three  per  cent,  of  the  value  at 
the  mine  of  the  mineral  extracted  after  deducting 
the  cost  of  mining  it. 

*The  superior  metals  include  the  ores  of  gold,  silver,  lead, 
copper,  nickel,  graphite,  asbestos,  mica  and  pDosphate  of  lime. 
The  words,  inferior  metal<,  include  all  other  mineraU  and  ores. 


Province  of  Ontiirio.  The  Mines  Act  of  Ontario 
provides  for  the  abolition  of  all  royalties  imposed 
upon  ores  or  minerals  within  the  Province  prior 
to  the  4th  day  of  May,  1891.  Reservations  of 
gold  and  silver  mines  contained  in  any  parent 
i'aued  prior  to  the  above  date  are  made  void,  and 
all  such  mints,  in  and  upon  such  lands  are 
deemed  to  have  been  granted  in  fee  simple  and  to 
have  passed  with  the  lands,  excepting  as  to  lands 
patented  under  the  Free  Giants  and  Homestead 
Act,  Revised  Statutes,  Ontario,  1897.  All  ores 
and  minerals  mined  on  lands  located,  sold,  granted 
or  leased  by  the  Crown  from  the  4th  day  of  May, 
i8gi,  to  the  1st  day  of  January,  1900,  are  subject 
to  a  royalty  to  the  Crown.  The  royalties  on  ores 
of  silver,  nickel  and  copper  and  iron  are  at  the 
rate  of  two  per  cent.,  and  on  all  other  ores  such 
royalty  as  shall  be  from  time  to  time  imposed  by 
Order- in-Council,  not  exceeding  two  per  cent.; 
such  royalties  to  be  calculated  upon  the  value  at 
the  mine  alter  deducting  the  cost  of  labour,  explo- 
sives, niising  the  ore  to  the  surface,  and  subse- 
quent treatment  thereof  for  the  market.  Royalties 
are  not  to  be  imposed  or  collected  until  after 
sevcMi  years  from  the  date  of  the  patent  or  lease. 

Any  person  may  explore  for  mines  and  minerals 
on  any  Crown  land  not  staked  out  or  occupied 
and  not  withdrawn  from  sale  by  Order-in-Council 
as  being  valuable  for  pine  timber  or  other  reason. 
Crown  lands  supposed  to  contain  ores  or  minerals 
may  be  sold  as  mining  lands  called  mining  loca- 
tio!>s,  or  may,  when  situated  within  a  mining 
division,  be  staked  out  and  worked  as  mining 
claims  under  miner's  license.  Mining  locations 
in  the  territory  north  of  Lake  Superior  and  Lake 
Huron  and  of  French  River  and  the  River  Mat- 
tawa  are  required  to  be  of  rectangular  shape,  con- 
taining not  less  than  forty  acres,  and  are  sold  as 
follows  :  If  in  a  surveyed  township  and  within  six 
miles  of  a  railway,  $3.00  per  acre;  if  beyond  six 
miles,  $2.50;  if  in  unsurveyed,  $2.50  and  $2.00, 
according  to  distance  from  railway.  When  in  any 
other  region  the  price  is  $2.00  and  $1.50  accord- 
ing to  distance  from  railway.  All  these  mining 
locations  revert  to  the  Crown  in  default  of  the 
expenditure  in  actual  mining  operations  of  $1.00 
per  acre  during  the  first  two  years  and  of  |i.oo 
per  acre  in  each  year  of  the  next  five  years. 

In  addition  to  granting  mining  lands  in  fee 
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simple  the  Province  also  grants  leases  of  sucii 
lands  for  a  term  of  ten  years,  renewable  for  a 
second  like  term.  The  rental  is  $1.00  per  acre 
for  the  first  ye-At  and  25  cents  per  acre  per  annum 
for  subsequent  years  in  the  lands  situated  in  the 
districts  north  of  the  French  and  Mattawa  Rivers 
and  Lake  Nipissing;  and  60  cents  th 2  first  year 
and  thereafter  15  cents  per  annum  for  lands  situ- 
ated elsewhere.  These  leases  are  all  renewable 
after  the  second  term  by  further  terms  of  twenty 
years.  Miners*  licenses  in  territories  which  may 
be  set  apart  as  mining  divisions  are  granted  for 
one  year  on  payment  of  $10.00,  renewable  for 
another  year  on  payment  of  a  like  fee.  The 
holder  of  a  license  may  stake  out  a  claim  of  15 
chains  square,  or  22^  acres,  or  20  chains  square, 
40  acres,  and  he  can  hold  it  as  long  as  mining 
operations  are  carried  on,  upon  a  scale  of  one 
man's  labour  for  five  months  or  its  equivalent  if 
two  or  more  men  are  employed  during  each  cal- 
endar year.  When  the  licensee  desires  to  procure 
a  patent  or  lease  of  a  claim  he  may  do  so  by  com- 
pleting the  working  conditions  at  a  rate  of  ten 
months  of  one  man's  labour  on  a  claim  of  2z\, 
acres  or  of  15  months  on  a  claim  of  40  acres. 
But  he  is  required  to  procure  a  survey  of  the  land 
and  to  pay  in  the  purchase  money  or  first  year's 
rental.  The  Legislature  of  Ontario  created  a 
Bureau  of  Mines  in  1891.  Mr.  Archibald  Blue 
was  made  Director,  and  he  has  issued  several 
valuable  Reports. 

Provittce  of  British  Columbia.  The  mining  laws 
of  British  Columbia  provide,  with  respect  to  coal 
mining,  that  a  prospector  for  coal  or  petroleum 
on  leased  Crown  Lands  in  which  the  minerals  are 
reserved,  before  obtaining  a  license,  shall  place  a 
post  at  one  angle  of  the  land  with  his  name  and 
the  initials  of  the  angle,  and  shall  post  a  notice 
of  his  application  on  the  land  and  on  the  Govern- 
ment office  of  the  district  for  thirty  days,  and 
shall  advertise  it  in  the  British  Columbia  Gazette 
and  some  local  newspaper  for  thirty  days.  Secur- 
ity for  damages  must  be  given  if  the  Crown  Lands 
in  question  have  been  leased  or  are  covered  by  a 
timber  license.  After  the  expiration  of  the  thirty 
days,  and  within  two  months  from  the  application 
in  the  Gazette,  an  application  in  duplicate  (with  a 
plan  and  a  fee  of  $50  for  each  and  every  licensee) 
must  be  sent   to  the   Assistant    Commissioner 


of  Land  and  Works  for  a  prospecting  license  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  when  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner may  grant  the  license.  Such  lands  must 
be  in  one  rectangular  block  with  sides  running 
north,  south,  east  and  west,  and  of  area  not 
exceeding  640  acres.  The  license  shall  cease  at 
its  expiration,  and  a  new  license  may  be  granted 
to  a  new  ap[)licant.  On  proving  that  he  has 
boua  fide  explored  for  coal  during  the  year  he 
shall  be  entitled  to  an  extension  for  a  second 
year  on  payment  of  $50,  and  a  further  extension 
for  a  tliird  year  may  be  granted.  License  holders 
of  adjoining  lands,  not  exceeding  ten,  may  work 
in  partnership,  when  they  need  not  prospect 
separately,  providing  the  Chief  Commissioner 
IS  satisfied  with  the  prospecting  done  on  the 
land  of  one  of  them. 

The  licensee  may  use  the  timber  and  stone  on 
the  land  for  the  purpose  of  buildings  on  the  land. 
Dispute  as  to  right  of  title  shall  be  decided  in 
the  County  Court.  No  transfer  for  a  prospecting 
license  may  be  made  without  written  notice  to 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Lands  and  Works. 
The  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  may  grant 
to  a  prospecting  licensee  a  lease  for  five  years  at 
a  rent  of  ten  cents  on  proof  that  he  has  discovered 
coal  on  the  land  ;  and,  if  during  this  term,  or 
three  months  thereafter,  he  can  show  that  he  has 
continuously  and  vigourously  carried  on  coal- 
mining he  shall  be  entitled  to  purchase  the  land 
at  $5  an  acre,  in  one  payment,  at  time  of  sale. 
Before  the  lease  is  issued  a  survey  must  have 
been  made  by  the  applicant.  Besides  the  ten 
cents  rent  a  royalty  of  five  cents  a  ton  on  coal 
and  one  cent  a  barrel  on  petroleum  must  be  paid. 
The  lessee  must  carry  on  coal-mining  continu- 
ously. Any  number  of  persons,  not  exceeding 
ten,  may  work  in  partr-^rship  on  adjoining  lands, 
when  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  work  each 
leasehold  separately,  provided  work  on  one  is 
done  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner. (Cons.  Act,  1888,  Chap.  83,  and  amend- 
ing Acts  ;  1890,  Chap.  32;  1892,  Chap.  31,  and 
1895,  Chap.  37.) 

Proprietors  of  coal  mines  may  acquire  such 
portion  of  any  Crown  Lands,  or  lands  held  under 
pre-emption  or  Crown  grants  or  lease  or  license, 
as  may  be  necessary  for  a  right  of  way  to  the  sea 
shore,  a  river  or  public  highway,  together  with  a 
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block  not  exceeding  five  acres  on  the  shore,  river 
or  highway.  Minerals  arc  not  to  be  conferred  by 
the  conveyance  without  the  consent  of  the 
grantor.  Compensation  shall  be  paid  by  agree- 
ment or  arbitration.  (Cons.  Acts,  i88iS,  Chap. 
83,  and  amending  Act ;  1890,  Chap.  j2,  and  Chap. 
137,  Acts  of  1897.)  No  boy  under  twelve,  no 
woman  or  girl  of  any  age  and  no  Chinaman  shall 
be  employed  under  ground  in  coal  mines.  Boys 
from  thirteen  to  fourteen  shall  only  be  employed 
under  ground  in  exceptional  circumstances  to  be 
allowed  by  the  Minister  of  Mines.  No  wages 
shall  be  paid  to  employes  of  a  coal  mine  in  a 
public  house  or  contiguous  office  or  place.  Coal 
getters  must  be  paid  by  weight,  unless  exception 
is  allowed  by  the  Minister  of  Mines ;  and  a  check 
weigher  may  be  appointed  by  them.  There  are 
a  number  of  regulations  to  secure  safety.  (Cons. 
Acts,  1888,  Chap.  84 ;  amending  Acts,  1890, 
Chap.  33;  1894,  Chap.  5;  1895,  Chap.  38,  and 
189/,  Chap.  138.)  Persons  over  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  joint  stock  companies,  may  become 
"  Free  Miners  "  on  taking  out  certificates  (which 
are  not  transferable)  for  one  year  in  case  of  joint 
stock  companies,  and  for  one  or  more  years  in 
case  of  individual  miners.  Every  person  or  joint 
stock  company  mining  (except  for  coal)  must 
take  out  a  free  miner's  certificate,  under  penalty 
of  $25.  Owners  and  contractors  shall  pay  the 
free  miners'  fees  of  their  employes,  deducting 
amount  from  them  and  giving  a  list  to  the  Mining 
Kccorder,  under  penalty  of  $100.  No  person, 
unless  he  has  an  unexpired  free  miner's  certificate, 
can  hold  any  mineral  claim,  minerals  or  mining 
property.  Free  miners  may  prospect  and  mine 
^except  for  coal)  upon  any  Crown  Lands  or  lands 
where  minerals  are  reserved  to  the  Crown,  pro- 
vided they  may  not  locate  or  mine  on  land  uncov- 
ered by  hydraulic  mining  works  for  six  months, 
and  provided  they  must  give  security  for  damages 
to  any  occupier. 

Fees  in  British  Columbia.  For  every  free  miner's 
certificate  issued  to  an  individual  the  fee  is  $5.00, 
For  every  free  miner's  certificate  issued  to  a 
joint  stock  company — {a)  Having  a  nominal 
capital  of  $100,000  or  less,  $50.00.  (b)  Having 
a  nominal  capital  exceeding  $ioOjOoo,  $100.00. 
Free  miners  may  cut  timber  necessary  for  their 
mining  upon  Crown   Lands,  even  if  covered  by 


timber,  lease  or  reserved,  -'nd  they  may  kill  game 
for  their  own  use  at  any  .     A  free  miner  may 

locate  a  mineral  claim  m  ing  1,500  feet  square 

as  nearly  rectangular  as  po.:aible,  marking  it  by  two 
posts,  I  and  2,  on  the  line  of  the  vein  not  more 
than  1,300  feet  apart.  A  fractional  mineral  claim 
can  also  be  marked  out.  On  No.  i  post  of  a 
mineral  claim  shall  be  written  the  names  of  the 
locator  and  the  claim,  the  date,  the  compass 
bearing  of  No.  2  post  and  the  number  of  feet 
(of  the  1,500)  lying  to  the  right  and  left  respect- 
ively of  this  line ;  these  particulars  are  to  be 
furnished  also  to  the  Mining  Recorder.  He  must 
mark  the  line  by  blazing  trees  or  post-planting, 
and  place  a  post  where  he  found  rock  "  in  place," 
and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
claim.  He  is  entitled  to  all  minerals  within  the 
claim.  The  claim  is  not  to  be  recorded  without 
an  affidavit  that  mineral  has  been  found  "  in 
place  "  on  the  claim,  that  the  legal  notes  and 
posts  have  been  put  up,  that  ground  is  unoccu- 
pied, &c.  A  location  made  on  Sunday  or  a  holi- 
day is  not  invalid.  Where  from  the  nature  of  the 
giound  the  location  cannot  be  thus  marked,  posts 
may  be  set  as  near  as  possible  and  the  direction 
and  distance  recorded.  The  free  miner  shall 
record  his  claim  with  the  Mining  Recorder  within 
fifteen  days,  if  his  office  is  within  ten  miles,  with 
an  additional  day  for  every  additional  ten  miles. 
A  claim  recorded  by  error  in  the  wrong  district 
may  be  recorded  anew  in  the  right  district  with 
the  original  date.  If  left  in  the  Recorder's  absence 
the  applicant  is  entitled  to  a  record  of  that  date. 
The  claim  may  be  held  from  year  to  year  o.t  a 
certificate  by  the  Commissioner,  or  Gold  Mining 
Recorder,  that  work  has  been  done  on  it  to  the 
value  of  $100,  assessment  work  to  be  counted  in 
certificate.  A  free  miner  or  partners  having 
adjoining  claims  may  work  them  together,  and 
may  obtain  certificates  for  all  the  claims  for 
sufficient  work  done  on  one.  A  free  miner  may, 
in  lieu  of  work,  pay  $100  to  the  Mining  Recorder. 
Disputes  as  to  titles  are  determined  by  priority. 
No  free  miner  can  hold  (except  by  purchase) 
more  than  one  claim  on  the  same  vein  or  lode, 
but  he  may  hold  by  location  a  claim  on  any  separ- 
ate vein  or  lode.  He  may  abandon  his  claim  by 
notice  in  writing  to  the  Recorder  and  may  remove 
his  machinery  and  extracted  ore  ;  he  cannot  re- 
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locate the  same  claim  (or  one  which  he  has  not 
recorded  in  time)  without  written  permission  from 
the  Gold  Commissioner.  Lodes  discovered  in  a 
tunnel  to  develop  a  lode  may  be  marked  out  as  a 
mineral  claim  and  recorded  by  the  owner.  The 
interest  of  a  free  miner  in  his  claim  is  deemed  a 
chattel  interest.  The  lawful  owner  of  a  mineral 
claim  is  entitled  to  a  Crown  grant  on  payment  of 
$500  to  the  Government  in  lieu  of  expenditure 
(Assessment  work  to  be  considered  a  part  of  $500), 
and  after  having  obtained  a  certificate  of  improve- 
ments from  the  Gold  Commissioner.  With  a 
certificate  of  improvement  the  owner  need  not 
take  out  a  free  miner's  certificate,  or  work  on  the 
claim  to  hold  it.  With  a  certificate  of  improve- 
ment the  owner  of  a  claim  outside  the  railway 
belt  is  entitled  to  a  Crown  grant,  and  inside  the 
railway  belt  on  payment  of  $5  an  acre  to  the 
Mining  Recorder.  The  claim  for  the  grant  must 
be  made  within  three  months.  The  issue  of  the 
grant  does  not  invalidate  any  previous  lien.  The 
grant  covers  all  minerals  except  coal.  Convey- 
ances, mortgages,  etc.,  of  mineral  claims  shall  be 
recorded  or  shall  not  be  good  against  third  par- 
ties, and  transfers  must  be  in  writing.  A  free 
miner's  claim  shall  not  be  open  for  location  dur- 
ing his  last  illness,  nor  for  twelve  months  after 
his  death.  The  Gold  Commissioner  and  official 
administrator  administer  miners'  estates. 

A  mill  site  may  be  located  by  a  free  miner,  not 
over  five  acres  in  extent,  on  unoccupied  an(l  unre- 
served Crown  Lands  not  known  to  contain  mine- 
rals. He  may  obtain  a  lease  for  one  year,  dur- 
ing its  continuance,  on  proof  of  having  expended 
$500  on  ma^.binery,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
Crown  grant  for  $5  an  acre.  This  applies  to 
former  leases  also.  Minerals  are  not  included  in 
the  grant.  Tunnels  or  drains  may  be  run  by  a  free 
miner  to  work  his  claim  under  license  from  the 
Gold  Commissioner.  Water  rights  may  be 
granted  to  him  by  the  Gold  Commissioner,  and 
must  be  recorded,  rights  of  miners  working  on  the 
streams  being  safe.  He  may  not  sell  the  water, 
and  the  grant  shall  cease  when  the  mine  is  no 
longer  worked.  Work  must  be  begun  withm  60 
days ;  and  there  must  be  no  waste  of  water,  and 
an  outlet  must  be  provided  for  superfluous  water. 
Mining  partnerships  and  limited  liability  compa. 
nies  are  regulated  by  a  number  of  clauses.     The 


duties  of  Mining  Recorders  and  Gold  Commis- 
sioners are  fully  laid  down.  Free  miners  may 
elect  by  a  two-thirds  vote  a  Recorder,  where  there 
is  none.  County  Courts  have  mining  jurisdiction 
which  is  fully  provided  for.  Any  person  contra- 
vening the  Act  or  refusing  to  obey  the  lawful  order 
of  a  Gold  Commissioner  or  Judge  is  liable  to  a  fine 
of  I250  or  three  months'  imprisonment.  An 
annual  tax  of  25  cents  an  acre  is  payable  on  every 
claim  held  under  Crown  grant.  This  tax  shall  be 
remitted  on  proof  that  the  sum  of  $200  has  been 
expended  on  the  claim  within  the  year.  Mines 
and  moneys  invested  in  them  are  not  exempt  from 
Provincial  taxation.  The  Lieutenant-Governor- 
in-Council  may  make  orders  to  carry  out  the  Act. 
(Cons.  Act  1888,  Chap.  82,  and  amending  Acts, 
1889,  Chap.i6(repealed);i8go,Chap.3i  (repealed); 
1891,  Chap.  25;  1892,  Chap.  32 ;  1893,  Chap.  29; 
1894,  Chap.  3a,  and  1895,  Chap.  39.;  1896,  Chap. 
34,  1897,  Chap.  45,  and  Acts  of  1898,) 

Placer  Mining  Act  in  B.C.  Every  free  miner 
holding  a  certificate  may  mine  for  gold  or  other 
precious  metals  on  any  land  except  Government 
reserves  for  town  sites,  lands  occupied  by  buildings, 
curtilages  and  orchards,  or  for  placer  mining  or 
Indian  reserves.  He  must  give  security  for  dam- 
ages. He  may  locate  a  placer  claim  on  each 
separate  creek,  ravine  or  hill,  but  not  more  than 
two  in  the  same  locality,  and  only  one  a  creek 
claim,  but  he  may  hold  any  number  for  purchase. 
A  creek  claim  shall  be  100  feet  long,  and  in 
width,  from  base  to  base  of  the  hills;  a  bar- 
diggings  claim  shall  be  a  strip  100  feet  long,  and 
in  width,  from  high-water  mark  to  the  lowest 
water  level ;  a  dry-diggings  claim  shall  be  100  feet 
square,  and  the  same  for  bench  diggings  and  hill 
diggings.  Discoverers  of  new  mines  shall  be 
allowed:  If  one,  a  claim  of  300  feet  long;  if  a 
party  of  two,  600  feet ;  if  three,  800  feet ;  if  four, 
1,000  feet ;  if  more  than  four,  ordinary  claims. 
Placer  claims  shall  be  as  nearly  rectangular  as 
possible.  Posts  shall  be  placed  at  the  corners, 
and  the  initial  post  shall  bear  names  and  descrip- 
tion. Locations  on  Sundays  and  holidays  shall 
not  be  invalid.  Placer  claims  must  be  recorded 
with  the  Mining  Recorder.  The  removal  of  posts 
entails  forfeiture.  Records  of  placer  claims  may 
be  renewed  on  payment  of  the  fees,  $2.50  a  year. 
A  placer  claim  gives  no  right  to  a  vein  or  lode 
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unless  the  ground  is  locatuil  unci  rucorded  as  n 
mineral  claitii.  A  placer  claim  must  be  worked 
continuously  by  the  holder  or  his  employe-,  and 
shall  be  held  abandoned  and  forfeited  if  unworked 
for  seventy-two  hours,  except  for  reasonable 
cause,  satisfying  the  Gold  Commissioner.  A 
year's  leave  of  absence  may  be  given  if  the  sum 
of  $1,000  has  been  expended  without  reasonable 
return,  or  if  all  holders  of  the  set  of  claims  sign 
the  application. 

Provisions  as  to  the  tunnels  and  drains,  water 
rights  (see  1879,  cap.  45),  partnerships.  Mining 
Recorders,  Gold  Commissioners,  County  Courts, 
penalties,  paying  free  miners'  fees  for  employtis, 
are  much  the  same  as  those  regarding  mineral 
claims.  Provisions  are  made  for  "  bed-rock 
Humes."  Free  miners  may  obtain  a  lease  of 
placer-mining  ground  for  twenty  years  as  follows: 
Before  application  for  lease,  legal  posts  to  be 
placed  with  names  and  descriptions,  and  plans, 
&c.,  to  be  deposited  with  Mining  Recorder; 
creek  diggings,  or  abandoned  or  unworked  creeks 
half  a  mile  in  length  ;  any  other  plucer-mining 
grounds,  eighty  acres ;  precious  stone  diggings, 
ten  acres.  The  lease  may  be  renewed.  The 
ground  must  be  already  occupied  (without  consent 
of  occupiers)  nor  immediately  available  for  agri- 
cultural purposes ;  and  only  placer-mining  must 
be  carried  on.  Consolidation  of  holdings  into 
one  not  to  exceed  640  acres  is  provided  for  by 
Act  of  iSfjcSamendmg  the  Placer- Mines  Act  (1891.) 
Water  may  be  granted  by  the  Gold  Commissioner 
for  hydraulic  workings  on  bench  lands.  Leases 
may  be  granted  for  twenty  years  of  the  bed  of  the 
river  for  dredging  for  a  distance  not  over  five 
miles.  (Act  1891,  Chap.  26,  and  amending  Acts, 
1894,  Chap.  3.3,  a/id  1895,  Chap.  40;  i8g6,  Chap. 
35;  1897,  Chap.  29;  1897,  Chap.  45.)  A  Bill 
intituled  "  An  Act  to  repeal  An  '  Act  to  aid  the 
Development  of  Quartz  Mines,'  and  amending 
Act,"  has  been  passed  (i8g6.  Chap  36).  An  Act 
to  amend  the  Placer-Mines  Act  (1891)  was  passed 
in  the  session  of  1898.  Counting  the  consolidated 
Acts  of  1888  and  subsequent  amending  Acts  to 
1898  there  have  been  twenty-four  British  Colum- 
bia Acts  relating  to  mining,  without  reckoning 
several  special  Acts  concerning  hydraulic  mining 
companies.  The  Mineral  Act,  1896,  Chap.  34, 
as  amended  by  1897,  Chap.  29,  has  been  consoli- 


dated for  convenience  only.  The  Placer-Mining 
Acts  have  also  been  consolidated.  A  Bureau  of 
Mines  was  established  in  1891},  under  the  Minister 
of  Mines,  with  a  Provincial  Mineralogist,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  collect  information  relating  to  the 
mining  industry,  and  publish  it.  Besides  a 
museum  there  are  to  be  lecture  rooms,  an  assay 
otiicc  and  laboratory,  where  assays  and  tests  may  be 
made  according  to  a  schedule  of  fees.  Arrange- 
ments may  be  made  for  giving  instructions  to 
prospectors  and  others,  and  societies  of  arts  and 
other  societies  may  affiliate  with  the  Mining 
Bureau  for  the  instruction  and  examination  of 
students.  A  h\\\  intituled  the  "  Inspection  of 
Metalliferous  Mines  Act,  1897,"  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  an  Inspector,  and  contained 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  safe  working  of 
mines  other  than  coal. 

Dominion  Regulations.  The  Dominion  Govern- 
ment has  provided  regulations  for  the  disposal  of 
coal  lands  the  property  of  the  Dominion  in 
Manitoba,  the  North-West  Territories  and  Brit- 
ish Columbia.  Lands  containing  anthracite  coal 
may  be  sold  at  an  upset  price  of  $20.00  an  acre, 
cash,  and  coal  other  than  anthracite  at  an  upset 
price  of  $10  per  acre,  cash.  Not  more  than  320 
acres  can  be  sold  to  any  one  applicant.  The 
Minister  of  the  Interior  has  power  to  grant  an 
applicant  upon  receipt  of  the  fee  of  $10  permis- 
sion to  prospect  for  coal  over  an  area  of  320  acres 
for  a  period  of  sixty  days.  The  regulations  gov- 
erning the  disposal  of  mineral  lands  other  than 
coal  apply  to  Dominion  Lands  in  Manitoba,  and 
the  North-West  Territories,  including  the  Pro- 
visional D'strict  of  Yukon,  and  relate  to  lands 
containing  gold,  silver,  platinum,  iridium  or  any 
of  the  platinum  group  of  metals,  mercury,  lead, 
copper,  iron,  tin,  zinc,  nickel,  aluminum,  anti- 
mony, arsenic,  barium,  bismuth,  boron,  bromine, 
cadmium,  chromium,  cobalt,  iodine,  magnesium, 
manganese,  molybdemium,  phosphorus,  plum- 
bago, potassium,  sodium,  strontium,  sulphur, 
asbestos,  emery,  mica  and  mineral  pigments. 

A  location  for  mining,  except  for  iron  and  mica 
on  veins,  or  lodes  of  quartz  or  other  rock  in  place, 
must  not  be  of  larger  dimensions  than  1,500  feet 
in  length  and  1,500  feet  in  breadth.  Every  per- 
son eighteen  years  of  age  and  over,  and  every 
joint  stock  company,  may  secure  a  non-transferable 
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free  miner's  certificate  by  paying,  in  the  case  of 
an  individual,  a  feu  of  (lo.oo;  in  the  cuse  of  a 
joint  stock  company  with  a  noniiiial  capital  of 
$100,000,  a  fee  of  $50,  and  $iou  where  the  nom- 
inal capital  exceeds  $100,000.  This  certificati: 
runs  for  one  year.  It  gr  nts  to  the  holder  the 
right  to  search  for  minerals,  etc.,  the  privilege  of 
fishing  and  shooting,  and  of  cutting  timber  for 
actual  necessities.  It  is  renewable  on  production 
of  the  certificate  or  (in  case  of  loss)  of  a.  substi- 
tuted certificate.  During  its  continuance  it  gives 
the  holder  the  right  personally  to  enter,  locate, 
prospect  and  mine  upon  any  vacant  Dominion 
lands,  except  Dominion  lands  in  Hritish  Columbia, 
and  upon  all  lands  the  minerals  in  which  have 
been  reserved  by  the  Crown.  The  free  miner 
locatinghis  mineral  claim  underhis  certificate  must 
stake  it  out  and  record  the  same  with  the  Mining 
Recorder,  having  fifteen  days  to  do  so  if  within 
ten  miles  of  the  Reconler's  office,  an  additional 
day  being  allowed  for  each  additional  ten  miles. 
On  expiry  of  the  certificate,  the  non-certificated 
person  is  not  entitled  to  mining  property  except 
in  cases  where  a  Crown  grant  has  been  issued. 

Having  duly  located  and  recorded  a  mineral 
claim,  the  free  miner  is  entitled  to  hold  it  as  long 
as  he  pleases  on  condition  that  each  year  he  does 


work  on  the  claim  (or  in  direct  proximity  and 
having  relation  to  it)  to  the  value  of  $100,  or  pays 
that  sum  to  the  Mining  Recorder.  A  lawful 
holder  is  entitled  to  a  Crown  grant  by  payment 
t(j  the  Dominion  Government  of  $500  in  lieu  of 
expenditure  on  the  claim,  and  $5  per  acre,  cash, 
if  the  mining  location  is  on  v.icant  lands  of  thu 
('rown,  and  $.{  pur  acre,  cash,  if  on  other  lands 
of  wliidi  thu  surface  rights  are  not  available  for 
sale.  The  lawful  holder  is  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  Mining  Recorder  a  certificate  of  im- 
provements if  he  has  complied  with  thu  require- 
ments :  (a)  done  work  on  the  claim  in  actual 
development  to  the  value  of  $500;  (!>)  found  a 
vein  or  lode  on  the  claim;  (c)  had  the  claim 
surveyed  at  hi-i  own  expense;  (d)  posted  on  the 
land  and  in  the  Recorder's  Office  the  name  of  the 
lawful  holder  and  his  intention  to  apply  for  such 
certiticate  at  tlie  end  of  sixty  days.  Within 
three  months  after  obtaining  the  certificate  of 
improvements  the  holder  must  make  application 
to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  for  a  Crown  grant, 
enclosing  the  certificate,  the  Mining  Recorder's 
receipts  for  payment  of  purchase  money  at  the 
rate  of  $5  per  acre  (or  $2  if  the  mining  right 
only  is  being  obtained)  and  Crown  grant  fee  of 
five  dollars. 


^" 


Rossland,  Britisn  Columbia,  in  1898, 
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Refarenoei  Regardlnir  Hlninir  Laws.  Since 
the  article  upon  Canadian  Mining  Laws  was 
written  the  draft  consolidation  referred  to 
therein  has  become  law.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  Ontario  Minus  Act  the  Michipicoten 
Mining  Division  has  also  boon  si-t  apart  by 
Order-in-Council,  ()th  September,  iSij;.  Lamis 
within  the  Mining  Division  so  set  apart  are 
dealt  with  as  "mining  claims"  imdcr  the 
Regulations  for  Mining  Divisions  and  not  as 
••  mining  locations"  under  Part  II.  of  the  Mines 
Act.  It  may  be  also  stated  here  thivt  a  very 
learned  and  elabt)rate  history  of  the  Ouebec 
Mining  Law,  written  by  Prof.  F.  P.  Walton, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  in  McGdl  University, 
Montreal,  is  to  be  found  in  McPherson  &  Clark's 
"  Law  of  Minus  in  Canada."  Prof.  Walton 
shows  therein  that  the  sources  of  the  present 
law  are  to  bo  found  in  the  Roman  Law  and 
in  the  old  French  Law,  which  a  recent  decision 
of  the  ^)uebec  Courts  has  shown  to  be  of  the 
utmost  practical  importance.  The  work  here 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Wm.  David  McPherson  and 
Mr.  John  Murray  Clark,  M.A.,  LL.n.,  is  one  which 
may  justly  be  termed  a  standard  authority  upon 
Canadian  Mining  Law*.  It  covers  the  whole 
ground  of  accurate  and  complete  information 
regarding  the  history,  scope  and  functions 
of  Dominion  and  Provincial  Mining  legislation. 
From  this  volume  the  following  summary 
of  the  laws  or  regulations  relating  to  mines  and 
minerals  in  lands  belonging  to,  or  administered 
by,  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  including 
Indian  lands,  is  taken  : 

As  to  Minerals   other  than   Coal. 

I.  Pursuant  to  "The  Dominion  Lands  Act," 
Revised  Statutes  of  Canada  (1886)  cap.  54. 

Regulations  thereunder  : 

(i)  For  the  Disposal  of  Quartz  Mining  Claims 
nth  March,  1898). 

(2)  Governing  Placer  Mining  in  the  Yukon 
Districts  I  Hth  January,  1898). 

(3)  Governing  Placer  Mining  along  the  North 
Saskatchewan  River  (17th  April,  1897). 


•The  Oinwell  Company,  Toronto,  Augu»l,  1898. 


(4)  "The  Dominion  Mining  Regulations" 
(9th  November,  1889)  superseded  (nth  March, 
1K98)  as  to  Quartz  Mining  Claims. 

(3)  Governmg  the  issue  of  Leases  to  Dredge 
for  Minerals  in  beds  of  rivers  in  Yukon  District 
(i8th  January,  1898). 

(6)  Respecting  issue  of  Leases  to  Dredge 
for  Minerals  in  submerged  beds  of  rivers  in 
Manitoba  and  the  North-West  Territories 
(jist  July,  1897,  as  amended  29th  July,  1897, 
i8lh  January,  1898,  28th  February,  1898). 

(7)  I''or  disposal  of  Dominion  Lands  within  40- 
mile  Railway  Helt  in  Province  of  Hritish  Colum- 
bia (17th  September,  1889,  as  amended  13th 
November,  1890,  12th  December,  1891,  21st 
March,  1892,  loth  November,  1893). 

(8)  For  disposal  of  Dominion  Lands  within  40- 
mile  Railway  Belt  in  Province  of  British  Colun)- 
bia  (nth  July,  1895). 

II.  Pursuant  to  "The  Indian  Act"  (R.  S.  C, 
1886),  cap.  43. 

Regulations  thereunder: 

Indian  Lands  Consolidated  Mining  Regulations 
(15th  September,  1888,  as  amended  2nd  Decem- 
ber, 1889,  15th  June,  189J). 

As  to  Coal  Lauds. 

I.  Pursuant  to  "  The  Dominion  Lands  Act." 
Regulations  thereunder : 

(i)  For  the  disposal  of  Coal  Lands,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Dominion,  in  Manitoba,  the  North- 
West  Territories,  and  British  Columbia  (17th 
Septembc-,  1889,  19th  July,  1892,  nth  Novem- 
ber, 1895). 

(2)  For  the  issue  of  permits  to  mine  Coal  on 
Dominion  Lands  for  domestic  purposes  only  (9th 
February,  1897). 

II.  Pursuant  to  "  The  Indian  Act  " 
Regulations  thereunder : 

(i)  Respecting  Coal  Lands  within  the  Indian 
Reserves  in  Manitoba  and  the  North-West  Ter- 
ritories (15th  September,  1888). 

The  Discovery  of  Canadian  Niolcel.      Mr.  S. 

J.  Ritchie,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  has  done  much  to 
make  known  the  nickel  resources  and  wealth 
of  Canada  and  his  account  of  the  discovery 
of  this  important  mineral  at   Sudbury,  as  given 
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in  the  Toronto  Globe  of  June  ist,   i8()7,  ifi  both 
interesting  and  hiatoriciil  : 

"  The  growing  importance  of  this  alloy  for  use 
in  armour  platea,"  said  Mr.  Ritchie  to  the  inter- 
viewer, "  and  in  all   forms  of  war  implements 
where  a  metal  of  superior  excellence  is  indispen- 
sable; as  well  as  its  use   in   the  arts  of  peace 
where  a  like  quality  of  metal  is  required,  and 
the  further  fact  that  Canada  has  the  only  known 
deposits    of   any  commercial    value    upon    thin 
lemispherc,  mr.kes  the  policy  of  Canada    with 
regard    to  these    nickel    deposits    one  of  great 
interest  to  our  people.     i£n(;land  has  the  greatest 
navy  of  the  world  ;  Canada  is  the  greatest  colony 
of  the  Empire.     In  this  year  of  Jubilee,  of  inten- 
sified   loyalty,    of   preferential    trade  with    the 
Mother    Country,    of  the  growth    of  sentiment 
tending    to  bind  closer  together    the    outlying 
portions  of  the  great  Empire,  it  would  be  strange 
if  matters  should  permanently  so  shape  them- 
selves    that    Canada    should    practically     have 
no  benefit   from  these  great  nickel  and  copper 
deposits;    that    the  navies   of  other    countries 
than   England  should  be  the   sole  beneficiaries 
of  the  etTiciency     and     invulnerable     character 
which    Canadian     nickel     can    give    to    them. 
This  is  exactly  what  the  history  of  these  deposits 
has    thus  far  been,    and,   if  negotiations    now 
in    progress    by    those    at    present    in    control 
of  these  properties  are  successful,   this   is  the 
condition  in  which  they  will  permanently  continue. 
From  Nova  Scotia  to  Alaska  the  mineral  inter- 
ests of  Canada  are  assuming  immense  importance. 
In  no  other  country  in  the  world  are  so  important 
discoveries  so  rapidly  being  made  as  is  now  the 
case  in  Canada.    There  is  a  tide  jn  the  affairs  of 
nations,  as  well  as  in  the  affairs  of  men,  '  which 
taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune,'  and  the 
Government  will,  I  think,  miss  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity if  it  fails  to  adopt  a  mineral  policy  broad 
and  comprehensive  enough  to  deal  with  and  pro- 
tect the  country's  new  and  great  interests.  As  you 
know,  when  these  great  deposits  (at   Sudbury) 
were  first  discovered,  and  until  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  ore  was  shipped  to  the  Orford 
Copper  Company  of  New  York,  they  were  sup- 
posed to  contain  only  copper.     Nothing  whatever 
was  known  of  their  carrying  nickel.     When  the 
Orford  Company  put  these  ores  into  their  furnaces 


their  behaviour  was  so  peculiar  that  the  men  li» 
charge  of  the  furnace  were  quite  unable  to  account 
for  it.  Mr.  Robert  M.  Thompson,  the  President 
of  the  Company,  was  equally  unable  to  account 
for  the  strange  appearance  of  the  product  coming 
from  the  furnace,  so  ho  directed  his  Chemist  to 
make  a  complete  analysis  of  the  ore.  I  happened 
to  be  in  the  laboratory  when  that  analysis  of  tho 
ore  was  completed  and  handed  to  Mr.  Thompson. 
I  very  well  recollect  the  surprise.  Without  show- 
ing me  at  tho  moment  what  the  result  of  tho 
analysis  was,  he  began  to  badger  me  by  telling^ 
me  that  'before  domg  anything  further  with  these 
ores  I  had  better  see  what  was  in  them,  and 
determine  whether  they  were  worth  working  or 
not,  and  when  I  had  fully  examined  them  I  would 
probably  be  very  much  disappointed  about  them, 
as  he  certainly  was.' 

I  supposed  that  he  referred  to  arsenic,  and 
assured  him  that  they  did  not  contain  any  arsenic, 
that  I  had  already  had  them  examined  by  the 
Chemist  of  the  Toronto  University,  by  the  Chem- 
ists of  the  Dominion  Geological  Survey  at  Ot- 
tawa, by  the  Sheffield  School  of  Science  of  Yale 
College,  and  by  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at 
Washington,  as  well  as  by  the  laboratory  of  Car- 
vegie  Bros.  &  Company,  and  many  other  chem- 
I  i.  But  he  insisted  that  all  their  analyses  were 
us,  ess,  as  w  Jl  as  those  formerly  made  by  him- 
self, and  that  I  would  find  it  so  when  I  came  to 
make  a  complete  instead  of  a  partial  examination 
of  them.  Aftrr  gratifying  himself  at  the  expense 
of  my  curiosity  for  some  time  he  finally  showed 
me  the  chemist's  report.  The  fact  was  that  he 
was  himself  unable  longer  to  restrain  his  own 
wonder  about  the  matter,  and  told  me  so  great 
was  this  discovery  that  the  importance  of  these 
deposits  as  copper  mines,  although  they  were 
doubtless  the  greatest  copper  depositsof  the  world, 
would  be  completely  lost  sight  of  by  this  discovery 
of  nickel.  This  was,  I  think,  in  July,  1887. 
This  discovery  raised  the  question  what  to  da 
with  the  vast  amount  of  nickel  which  these  an- 
alyses showed  was  contained  in  these  great  de- 
posits of  ore.  *  *  *  After  Secretary  Tracy  (of 
the  U.S.  Naval  Department)  had  fully  satisfied 
himself  of  the  great  superiority  of  nickel  steel, 
after  Congress  had  voted  him  a  million  dollars 
for  the  purchase  of  nickel  matte,  he  was   even 
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then  atraid  to  change  the  whole  policy  of  the 
navy  by  the  adoption  of  nickel  steel  alone  until 
he  hati  nssured  himself  of  tho  sufficiency  of  the 
supply  of  nicl'ol;  so  he  said  to  nie  that  he  wanted 
tc  send  a  Commission  of  his  own  to  examine  the 
property,  and  to  make  a  report  to  him,  and  he 
%vlshed  to  have  me  go  with  them  and  show  thtMn 
aJl  over  the  property,  as  well  as  all  the  processes 
through  which  the  material  was  put  '"'om  the  time 
it  was  dug  out  of  tlie  ground  uhtil  it  was  con- 
verted into  matte.  To  this  I  agreed.  Accordingly 
Commodore  Folger  and  Lieut.  B.  H.  Buckingham 
were  selected  by  the  Secretary. 

They  came  here  (Sudbury)  and,  after  spending 
four  or  five  days  going  all  over  it,  they  maue  the 
repoit  to  the  Secretary  which  you  have  seen. 
They  reported  that  there  were  six  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  cf  tons  of  ore  in  sight.  You  prob- 
ably do  not  take  in  the  full  meaning  of  these  tre- 
mendous figures,  and  you  cannot  in  any  other 
way  than  by  comparison.  They  mean  a  tonnage 
more  than  five  times  as  great  as  all  the  iron  ore 
which  fi  ;;•  ( ver  been  shipped  out  of  the  whole 
Lake  S'  -lor  region,  including  the  States  of 
Michigan,  Wisconsm  and  Minnesota,  from  the 
time  the  first  ton  was  mined  up  to  this  day.  It  is 
a  strange  fact  that  every  great  improvement  in 
metallurgy  from  the  time  of  the  Damascus  and 
Toledo  blades  until  the  present  day  has  been  first 
utilized  for  war  purposes,  and  nickel  steel  is  no 
exception." 

Canadian  Iron    Resources    and   Production. 

The  iron  ores  of  the  Dominion  have  a  wide 
geographical  and  geological  range.  From  Van- 
couver Island  in  the  west  to  Cape  Breton  Island 
in  the  east  they  occur  at  varied  intervals.  3ir 
William  Fairb.iirn  In  "  Iron,  its  History,  Proper- 
ties and  Proceso  of  Manufacture,"  says,  "  In  the 
^'  neral  and  Cieological  Department  of  the  Exhi- 
b.uon  of  1862  were  exhibited  striking  specimens 
of  iron  ore  from  the  Colonies,  among  which  was 
the  remarkable  collection  from  Canada,  coii.sisting 
of  oxide,  rod  hematite  and  bog  ores.  The  thick- 
ness of  some  of  the  beds  from  which  the  speci- 
mens were  taken  is  worthy  of  notice-  In  Nova 
Scotia  some  of  tlie  richest  ores  yet  discovered  oc- 
cur in  boundless  aljundance.  The  iron  manufac- 
tured from  the  ore  is  of  the  very  best  quality,  and 


is  equal  to  the  finest  Swedish  metal."  In  the 
same  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  the  iron  ore,  the 
coal  and  the  fiux  lie  in  close  contiguity  to  each 
other,  and  are  within  a  comparatively  short  dis- 
tance from  the  fine  ship  harbours,  making  that 
Province  one  of  the  best  regions  in  the  world  for 
the  seat  of  iron  and  steel  ship-building  on  a  large 
scale. 

Magnetic  ores  occur  abundantly  throughout 
se\  eral  counties  in  Ontario.  According  to  Mr. 
George  Johnson,  Dominion  Statistician,  in  the 
Year  Book  for  1896,  an  important  deposit  in  the 
Township  of  South  Crosby  has  been  worked  for 
years.  A  very  fine  and  valuable  ore  exists  as  a 
large  deposit  in  North  Crosby.  The  contiguous 
townships  of  Madoc,  Marmora,  Belmont  and  Sey- 
mour contain  several  beds  of  magnetic  iron  ore. 
In  the  Province  of  Quebec  there  are  large  and 
valuable  deposits  of  magnetic  ore.  In  the  County 
of  Beauce  a  bed  of  granular  iron  ore,  about  two- 
thirds  magnetic,  with  a  vein  of  forty-five  feet  wide, 
occurs  in  serpentine.  Hen'itite  iron  ores  are 
found  in  all  parts  of  Canada.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  deposits  in  Quebec  Province  is  near  Hull 
— opposite  Ottawa — a  specular  ore,  assaying  from 
64  to  68  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.  In  New 
Brunswick  large  deposits  of  hematite  ore  are  found 
near  Woodstock.  Limonite  and  bog  ores  are 
widely  distributed.  During  the  year  1895  large 
deposits  of  chromic  iron  were  found  in  Coleraine, 
Province  of  Quebec.  The  ore  averaged  over  50 
per  cent,  of  metal,  is  easily  mined  and  finds  ready 
market  in  the  Unitd  States.  In  1896  there  were 
six  blast  furnaces  in  operation  in  Canada — three 
in  Nova  Scotia,  two  in  Quebec  and  one  in 
Ontario. 

The  Dominion  Parliament,  in  1883,  authorized 
the  payment  of  a  bounty  of  $1.50  a  ton  upon  all 
pig-iron  manufactured  in  Canada.  This  bounty 
was  continued  until  the  ist  of  July,  1889,  when 
the  rate  was  made  $1  per  ton.  A  further  change 
was  nade  on  ist  July,  1892,  when  the  rate  was 
increased  to  $2  a  ton  until  1st  July,  1897.  In 
1897  Parliament  passed  an  Act  authorizing  the 
Governor-in-Council  to  give  (i)  a  bounty  of  §3 
per  ton  on  steel  ingots  manufactured  from  ingre- 
dients of  which  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  their 
weight  consists  of  pig-iron  made  in  Canada;  (2) 
a  bounty  of  $3  per  ton  on  puddled  iron  bars  made 
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from  Canadian. made  pig  iron  ;  (j)  a  bounty  on  ^('noml'. 

pii-iron  manufactured  from  ore  of  $3  per  ton  on  ^jSTh  jut!    p™*''"'*'''"-          '"po'*'-         con«!l!itio«       1o°?o«T* 

the  proportion  produced  from  Canadian  ore  and  .,o„^               ,,„,.              Tom.          «)ntuin.u. 

$2  on  proportion  produced   from  foreign  ores.  1890         25,697            87,613           113,310            22.7 

Bounties  to  cease  on  23rd  April,  1902.     In  the  ■'*9'          2o.'53            81,317           101.470            19.8 

o    •      f   o        A  i.             J       •  !•    ,1   .  1892      30,294        68,918        99,212        30.5 

Session  of  1894  an  Act  was  passed  providing  that  ,^^3         ^^,948            63,522           110.470            42.5 

the  Governor-in-Council  may  authorize  the  pay-  "894         62,522            45,790           108,312            57.7 

ment  of  a  bounty  of  $2  per  ton  on  all  pig-iron  '*9S         31.692            35,060            66,752            475 

made  in  Canada  from  Canadian  ore,  a  bounty  of  '*^         ".948            37,.4i             9..089            S9.« 

$2  per  ton  on  all  puddled  bars  made  in  Canada  „,         ,  _         x      -  «       j      tu         i      «r  *u 

f.^L  t-      A-       •    ■           AC       n       A-  Mineral  Exports  of  Canada.  The  value  of  the 

from  Canadian  pig-iron  made  from  Canadian  ore,  •     ■     1      .-  ,        r      •        1         j     i.-                i  j 

,      ,               ,  °             ,                ,,         ,  ,  .„  principal  articles  of  mineral  production  exported 

and  a  bounty  of  $2  per  ton  on  all  steel  billets  f     ^.      y^                   r  /-       j     •     *u      • 

,,',:,,        ^        ..         .    .  by  the   Dominion   of  Canad?    in  the  six  years, 

manufactured  in  Canada  from  Canadian  pig-iron,  ,          o      x       o  /:    •     1     •                         j-      * 

.,,..,.,                                      .  from  i8gi  to  1896,  inclusive,  was,  according  to 

and  such  other  ingredients  as  are  necessary  and  ^u    -1-    j        j  xr     •     x-       r.  i.               r  n 

,  .    ,,               ,    ,          e        ,  ,  .„          4..  the  Trade  and  Navigation  Returns,  as  follows : 

usual  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  billets.     Tnese  .  .,        ,^,          .^      ,^         ,^.        ,^       ,^ 

,               .                               1-       i_i         11      /-    1     »»         1  Articles.        1891.             1882.        1888.             18M.          1895.          1896. 

bounties  were  applicable  till  2Dth  March,  1899,  in     A>besto> $513,809  $514,412  $396,718  $339,756  $493,076  $482679 

the  case   of  furnaces  in  operation  on  the  27th  --•■,;,;.-£•-  ^^  '•ZS  '''S  'f^.!^.  'm!??? 

March,  1894,  and  in  the  case  of  furnaces  com-     coid 554,126    316,177     247,868    318258    012,720  1.009,053 

mencine  ooerations   subseauentlv   to  that   date      ^^'""" ***''"^     '»*•*"     "^■'"^     **''"*^     ^^-^     ^■•'" 

IIieuciIIK   operauons     SUOSequeOiiy     10   mac     aaie,        ,„„  Ore 32,582        36,936        86.114  9,028        43.088        39,099 

but  before  27th  March,  1899,  for  five  years  from  ironandstwi  257,471     243,857     316,454     295,924     30?,7ii     606946 

thf>  A-ite.  nr  nn,mm.=.nni,Mr  *''■=" ^2,312         68,166         96900         26  553         47,469         55,627 

ine  uaie  oi  commencing.  j,.^^^, 210.499     6i7,639     427,557     8O8.709     609,568     486,651 

The    Legislature    of  Ontario   passed   an    Act  Photphate.....  422,200    380,402     132,475      40,100      33,810       6,280 

.,         „         .  f       o  •    ,■  xL  Silver  238,.'«7       193,441         &i,106       423,707       651.737    1.505,548 

m    the   Session  of  1894  appropriating  the  sum  sione4M>bie    68.308      60,209      49,308      46,883      60.405      40.689 

of  $125,000  to  be  known  as  the   Iron  Mining  o">«  ArUci«.  3»8.558     303,391    432.8O8     441.446    663,244    670,493 

Fund.     Out  of  this  fund  the  Treasurer  is  author-  jotai 6.304.970  6.341.363  6.881.024  6,32o.76i  7,471,485  8.670,396 

ized   to  pay    $1   per  ton   of  pig-metal   product  ^he  principal  countries  to  which  these  prod- 

of  iron  ores  raised  or  mined  and  smelted  in  the  ^^^^  ^^^^^  gripped  during  the  same  period  may  be 

Province  of  Ontario,  the  amount  so  paid  not  to  ^^^„  ^^^^  ^j^^  following  official  table : 

exceed  in  any  one  year  $25,000.     None  of  the  ^,^^„,,.„        ,g„,        ^^        ^^       ^^       ^^       ^^ 

other   Provinces  have    done    anything    for    the  united sute...$4.8»,i,»i3$5oi.'i,694$5,034,420$5,26i.568$6.5ii,476$7,67i.S74 

„        _                      4.        r    lU     •        ■               •     J       i.               TT      1  Great  Briuin..        959,199      806,055       StiT.li)       350.008      606.300      871.806 

encoungement   of  their  iron   industry.     Under  b^.,j,^  p^^,^,.        .           .           .           .        "v^           , 

the  operation  of  the  bounty  given  by  the  Federal       «<»" 240.218    319.59a    312515    393,132    28i,736    287,78« 

„       ,  ,     ^,  J        X'  r        •       •  u  •  Germany 23,516        30,320        39,156        W.IW        58,752       171,7.!() 

Parliament  the  production   of  pig-iron  has   in-     j^p.^  .^ 4,9(m      i,m     12.564  n 

creased  from  29,593  tons  in  1884  to  53,948  tons     st.  Pierre 20.010     35,073     2;i.7i>i      23,751      19.6S0     17.765 

o    c         i-L         r    M  •  LI  •      "^      -^\        ,,  Mexico lb.818  3.175  1.115         11,485  11  0.023 

in     1890.        Ihe      toUOWing    table      gives,    ISt,      the  other  coumrie..       li«.382        Sfl257        90.363      245,510        87,780       123741 

production    in    Canada    of    pig-iron;    2nd,   the       xotai $(^304,970 $6.311.303 $5,881.024 $6,;{2o,76i  $7.471 585 $8,660.43u 

importation  of  pig-iron,  iron  kentledge  and  cast 

scrap-iron     for     home     consumption — the    two  George  Mercer  Dawson,  c.m.g.,  l.l.d.,  f.r.s., 

columns  making  up  the  total  consumption  ;  and  eldest  son  of  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  was  born  in  Pic- 

3rd,  the  percentage  of  home-manufactured  pig  tou,  N.  S.,  August   1st,    1849.     He   received   his 

to  the  total  consumption  :  early  education  at  Montreal,  where  he  was  for 

Per  cent,  somc  tiiiic  a  studcnt  in  McGill  University.    At 

^jute"!      Production.        Import..          coJ,u,nUon.     ^\f^^f^  twcnty  ycars  of  agc  he  wcnt  to  Londou,  England, 

Consumed,  and  entered  upon  a  three  years'  course  in  the 

Tons                        Tons                        Tons  ,       r  •»».                          •           r-            •        ,   • 

1884  29,593            52,184            Si, 777            36.2  Royal  School  of  Miner,  passing  first  in  his  class 

1885  25,770            43,398            69,168            37.2  and  taking  scholarship,  prize  and  medal.       The 

1886  26,180            45.648            71-828            36.4  first  year  after  his  return  to  Canada  was  spent  in 

1887  39,717                S^^-zu                89.931                44-2  1  •              •    •                              -XT            o      .■           J  • 

,888         22,209            48,973            7i,:82             31.2  '"^'^'"^   '"'"'"S   surveys   in   Nova  Scotia  and  in 

1889         24,823            72,115            96,938            25.6  delivering  lectures  at    Morrin  College,    Quebec. 
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In  1873  Her  Majesty's  North  American  Boundary 
Commission  was  engaged  in  deciding  the  boiiti- 
dary  line   from  the  Laite  of  the  Woods  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  Mr.  Dawson  was  appointed 
to  accompany  it  ns  botanist  and  geologist.     He 
continued  in  this  connection  for  two  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  he  prepared  a  most  extensive 
and  valuable  report,  accompanied  with  maps  and 
plates,  showing  the  resources  and  geology  of  the 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  4gth  parallel. 
Concurrently  with   this  work   he  prepared  some 
highly  interesting   papers   and   reports    on    the 
"  Lignite  Tertiary  Formation  " ;  "  The  Superficial 
Deposits  of  the  Great  Interior  Plains  of  America  " ; 
"  1  he     Locust     Visitation  " ;    "  Fresh     Water 
Sponges  of  Canada  "  and  the  "  Fluctuations  of 
the  Great  American  Lakes."     His  labours  on  the 
boundary  survey  terminated  in  1875,  and  in  July 
of  that  year  he  was  placed  upon  the  staff  of  the 
Dominion  Geological  Survey.  In  1883  he  became 
Assistant    Director,   and   on  January  ist,   1895, 
Director  and  Deputy  Head  of  the  Department. 
While   studying  in  the  School  of  Mines  under 
Huxley,  Etheridge  and  Ramsay,  he  gave  special 
attention  to  Palseontology  and  Geology,  and    in 
the  laboratories  of  Percy  and  Frankland  became 
proficient  in  Metallurgy  and  Chemistry.     During 
his  geological  survey  in  British  Columbia  and  the 
North-West    Territories   one  of    his    exploring 
journeys  extended  1,300  miles  by  boat,  from  the 
basin  of  the  Sinard  River  to  that  of  the  Yukon. 
He   rendered   one  of  his  most  important  public 
services  in    connection  with  the    Behring's    Sea 
Arbitration,  when  in  order  that  he  might  do  full 
justice  to   the   complexities  of  the  question  he 
spent  a  good  part  of  1892  in  the  region  of  Behring's 
Sea,  acquainting  himself  thoroughly  with  the  eru- 
ditions of  seal  life.     Upon   the  report  prepared 
from  the  information  thus  obtained  the  Imperial 
Government   rested   its  case  (on   this  particular 
phase  of  the  subject),  and  found  the  information 
of  very  great  value.       For  this  distinguished  ser- 
vice   Dr.    Dawson   received    the   thanks  of  the 
Governor-in-Council  and  was  made  a  c.m.g.  by 
Her  Majesty.     Outside  of  his  Official  Reports  he 
has    produced     numerous   papers    on    Geology, 
Geography,  Ethnology,  etc.     Queen's  University 
honoured  him  with  the  degree  of  li-.d.  in  1890, 
and  McGill  University  followed  suit  in  1891.     In 


the  latter  year  his  services  to  the  science  of 
Geology  were  rewarded  by  the  Bigsby  Gold 
Medal  from  the  London  Geological  Society,  and 
he  also  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In 
1893  Dr.  Dawson  was  President  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada  ;  in  1894  he  was  elected  a  coi- 
responding  member  of  the  London  Zoological 
Society  ;  in  1895  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  ;  in  1896 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  British 
Association  President  of  the  Geological  Section 
for  the  Toronto  Meeting  of  the  Association ;  and 
jn  1897  he  received  from  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  its  Gold  Medal  for  the  great  importance 
of  his  work  as  a  whole. 

An  English  View  of  Canadian  Minerals.    It  is 

a  truism  to  say  that  Canada's  progress  in  a  mate- 
rial se.ise  has  always  depended  to  an  important 
degree  upon  British  knowledge  and  interest  in 
her  resources.  Hence  the  historical  value  of  the 
following  extract  from  the  London  Mining  Jour- 
nal of  September  4th,  1897,  as  showing  the 
manner  in  which  her  minerals  had  then  begun 
to  interest  the  British  investor : 

"  Canada  looms  large  in  the  mind  of  the  min- 
ing and  investing  markets.  While  the  main 
reason  of  the  fresh  attention  which  Canada  is 
receiving  is  the  valuable  new  deposits  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  in  British  Columbia,  there  are  ample 
reasons  on  other  grounds  for  the  kindly  expectant 
eye  which  is  being  cast  just  now  towards  this  one 
of  the  British  dominions  by  those  desirous  of 
making  money.  No  possession  of  Great  Britain 
has  made  more  rapid  progress  of  late  years  in 
wealth,  trade  and  general  development  than 
British  North  America.  The  popidation — though 
of  course  not  large  in  any  portion  of  the  country 
— has  increased  very  rapidly,  at  the  present*time 
standing  at  something  over  5,000,000.  The  great- 
est strides  during  the  past  decade  or  so  have  been 
made  at  Winnipeg,  where  there  is  now  a  growing 
population  of  30,000  or  40,000.  The  growth  of 
the  City  of  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  how- 
ever, during  the  same  period  li.is  been  even  more 
rapid,  for  ten  years  ago  it  hardly  had  an  existence. 
The  general  rateof  increase  of  population  through- 
out the  Dominion  in  the  last  decade  was  close 
upon  twelve  per  cent.     The  gold-bearing  region 
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of  the  country,  which   covers  a  total   territory  being  prosecuted  with  most  vigour  were  Trail, 
nearly  as  large  as  Europe,  estimated  to  contain  Slocan  and  Toad  Mountain  in  Kootenay,  Bound- 
over  3,315,000  square  u.ues,  is  found  chiefly  in  ary  in  Yale,  and  Alberni  on  Vancouver  Island, 
the  southern  and  western  portions.     And,  besides  Some  old  placer  diggings  in  Cariboo  are  being 
gold,  Canada  is  rich  in  other  minerals — notably  mined  by  improved   hydraulic   processes   on  an 
copper,  lead,  iron  ore,  tin  and  coal.  extensive  scale.     Coal  is  distributed  over  a  wide 
In  Ontario  and  Quebec,  the  Provinces  which  do  area  of  British   Columbia,   the   present    supply 
perhaps  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  all  the  manu-  averaging  about  1,000,000  tons  per  annum — being 
facturing  of  the  Dominion,  and  which   contain  obtained   from   Vancouver   Island.      The    other 
the   chief  manufacturing  centres — including,   of  principal  deposits,  so  far  as  known,  are  in  the 
course,    Montreal    and    Toronto  —  the    mineral  Queen  Charlotte  group  of  islands  on  the  north- 
resources  are  scarcely  yet  developed,  but  important  west   coast,   and    in   the  south-eastern   parts  of 
deposits  are  known  to  exist,  such  as  iron,  lead,  Kootenay  district   neai    the  Crow's  Nest   Pass, 
zinc,  copper  and  nickel.     In  one  of  the  districts  through  which  a  railvsaj'   is  projected  to  enter 
of  Ontario  nickel  is  found  over  an  area  of  about  the  mineral  belt,  now  being  vigourously  exploited." 
3,000  square  miles,  and  there  mining  and  smelt-         A  practical  side  of  the  case  thus  presented  is 
ing  operations  are  actively  carried  on.     In  Nova  the  question  of  how  much  English  capital  was 
Scotia  the  coal  deposits  have  the  reputation  of  really  invested  at  this  time  in  the  new  gold  fields, 
being  extensive  and  of  good  quality,  and  in  1885  The    following    table    was    compiled     by    the 
the  output  reached  nearly  2,100,000  tons.     Iron  Westminster  Gazette  and  copied  in  the  Canadian 
ore  is  also  plentiful,  and  up  to  a  recent  date  the  Gazette  (London)  of  September  i6th,  1897.     It 
gold  mines  were  estimated  to  have  produced  pre-  refers  to  Klondike  and  British  Columbia  Com- 
cious   metal  of    the  value   of  £2,282,509.     The  panies  floated  in   the   Imperial   metropolis  and 
North-West  Territories,  which  comprise  nearly  will  give  at  least  some  indication  of  the  amount 
the  whole  of  British  North  America    from  the  invested  at  that  time — a  sum  afterwards  largely 
boundary  of  the  United  States  to  the  most  north-  increased  : 

erly  parts  of  the  continent  and  over  an  area  esti-  company.  Nominal  capiiai.  offered. 

mated  at  close  upon  2,500,000  square  miles,  con-  ")'!f °" ^^''L"''^'' " '^r:"^- ^'°°'°°°  ^  ""^ 

•^  •'  .^  .  Klondike    Mining,  Tiading  and 

tain,  It   IS  quite   safe   to  say,  immense  mineral        Transport  250000  200,000 

resources,  though    their  extent  has  not  up  to  the  Exploiters  and  investors' Trust..  25,000  17,500 

present   been  by  any  means  correctly  ascertained.  Klondike  Yukon  Exploration....  25,000  18.000 

,  tji,i_  I  r  1  J        'II  Klondike  Pioneer 25,000  11,000 

Iron,  coal  and  gold  have  been  found,  and  will  ^,^„j.^^  ^^^  Columbian  Gold- 

doubtless  by-and-by  be  developed  on  an  enormous        fields 100,000  95,000 

scale,  when  the  returns  from  this  vast  portion  oi  British  Columbia  and  New   Find  500,000  100,000 

theCrown'sdependencieswilibe  certain  to  figure  British  Empire  Finance 57,583  7,198 

,.       ,     ,  ,      jj       Ml-  .      I-  .1  British  Columbian  Exploitation..  200,000  200000 

exceedingly  large  and  add  millions  sterling  to  the  New  Golden  Twins 90,000  59,993 

wealth  of  the  Empire  annually.  British  Dominion  Exploration. . .  250,000  loo.ooo 

*^    .  '  Klondike  Gold  Reefs  Exploration  100,000  55,000 

Already,  in  the  District  of  Alberta  and  some  c.E.  Exploration  Syndicate 100,000  100,000 

of  the  adjoining  sectionsof  the  country,  the  coal     ^Ke^'s ''.'!'!?"..':"'.  .^'.'T'        206,000  101,000 

mines  are  being  worked,  and  are  connected  by     New  Klondike  Goldfinders 18,000  18,000 

branch  lines  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  ^2,046,583  ;ti, 137,691 

a  fairly  good  indication  that  further  development  ^  may  be  added  that  according  to  the  list  of  Gold 

will  be  rapidly  pushed  forward.     As  to  British      Mi„ing  Companies  given  in  the  Canadian  Mining 
Columbia,  which,  at  the  moment,  is  attracting     Annual  for  1897,  they  had   then  an  authorized 
most  attention,  we  do  not   desire  to  go  into  the     (not  paid-up)  capital  of  over  $600,000,000. 
details  of  the  new  gold  fields  which  will  be  in 

everyone's  knowledge.  It  may  be  well  to  point  Gold  Production  of  three  Provinces.  The  value 
out  that  prior  to  the  new  finds  the  districts  of  the  gold  production  in  the  Provinces  of  Que- 
in  which  the  search  for   the  yellow   metal  was     bee,  British  Columbia  and  Nova  Scotia  since  1862 
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is  shown  in  the  following 

various  Geological  Reports 

Calendar          n,„h--.  British 

V«ar.            V"*"*:-  Columbia. 

I1S62           4,246,266 

1863  

1864  3735.850 

1865     3,491,205 

1866  2,662,106 

1867  2,480,868 

1868  2,372,972 

1869  1,774,978 

1870     1.336,956 

1871     1.799.440 

1872     1,610,972 

1873     1.305.749 

1874     1,844,618 

1875     2,474,904 

1876     1,786,648 

1877  12,057  1,608,182 

1878  17,937  1,275,204 

1879  23,972  1,290,058 

1880  33,174  1,013,827 

1881  56,661  1,046,737 

1882  17,093  954.085 

1883  17,787  794.252 

1884  8,720  736,165 

1885  2,120  y^i^yi^^ 

1886  3,981  903,651 
iSny        1,604  904.559 

1888  3,563  616,731 

1889  1,207  588,923 

1890  1,350  494,436 

1891  1,800  429,811 

1892  12,987  399,525 

1893  15,606  379.535 

1894  29,196  456,066 

1895  1,281  1,290,531 

1896  1,788,206 
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table   compiled  from 


Nava 
Scotia. 

Total. 

141,871 

4,660,585 

272,448 
390,349 

4,126,199 

496,357 

3.987.562 

491,491 

3,153.597 

532.563 

3.OI3.43I 

400,555 

2,773.527 

348,427 

2,123,405 

387.392 

1,724.348 

374.972 

2,174,412 

255.349 

i,866,3»i 

231,122 

1.536,871 

178,244 

2,022,862 

218,629 

2,693.533 

233.585 

2,020,233 

329,205 

1,949,444 

245.253 

1,538,394 

268,328 

1,582,358 

257,823 

1,304,824 

209,755 

1,913,153 

275,090 

1,246,268 

301,207 

1,113,246 

313.554 

1,058,439 

432.971 

1,148,829 

455.564 

1,363.196 

413.631 

1,109,794 

436,939 

1,057,233 

510,022 

1,100,152 

474.990 

970,776 

451,5" 

883,122 

389,965 

802,477 

367,556 

762,787 

377.169 

862,431 

406,770 

1,698,582 

499.122 

2,287,328 

Total  262,186    50,397,754  12,369,779    63,029,719 

Mining  in  the  Kootenay,  B.C.  In  a  Report 
addressed  to  the  Minister  of  Mines  of  British 
Columbia,  on  August  8th,  1896,  Mr.  W.  A.  Carlyle, 
Provincial  Mineralogist,  gives  an  historical  sketch 
of  mining  in  the  now  famous  Kootenay  district, 
and  from  this  the  following  facts  are  taken.  It 
seems  that  early  in  the  sixties  the  placer  mines 


on  Wild  Horse,  Findlay,  and  other  Creeks  in  the 
East  Kootenay  were  discovered,  and  resulted  in 
a  rush  of  miners  and  a  sudden  demand  for  sup- 
plies which  could  nut  be  obtained  except  through 
the  United  States,  with  vexatious  delays  at  the 
Customs.  Mr.  E.  Dewdney,  afterwards  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  British  Columbia,  was  there- 
fore instructed  by  the  Dominion  Government  to 
survey  and  construct  a  trail  entirely  within 
British  territory,  and  through  the  southern  part 
of  the  Province.  In  1865,  this  trail,  since  known 
as  the  Dewdney  Trail,  was  finished,  and  in  its 
course  it  passed  about  one  mile  south  of  the 
present  town  of  Rossland,  on  its  way  down  Trail 
Creek  to  the  Columbia  Kiver.  Hence  a  means 
uf  ingress  was  given  to  this  region,  and  indica- 
tions show  that  early  prospectors  were  attracted 
to  the  iron-stained  cappings  that  have  now 
attained  such  importance  and  value,  as  a  five- 
foot  hole  on  the  Le  Roi  and  other  openings 
testify.  But  the  low  grade  surface  rock  discour- 
aged them,  while  the  means  of  getting  such 
ore  to  smelting  centres  seemed  quite  out  of 
reach. 

However,  in  1889,  Joseph  Bourjouis  located 
the  first  claim,  the  Lily  May,  near  the  Dewdney 
Trail,  which  in  1890  was  recorded  by  J.  Bordau. 
In  this  year  Bourjoais located  the  Centre  Star  and 
the  War  Eagle,  while  the  Virginia  a.nd  Idaho  were 
staked  by  J.  Morris,  his  partner.  They  also  dis- 
covered the  Le  Roi  but,  being  forbidden  by  law 
to  take  more  than  one  claim  on  the  same  vein, 
this  piece  of  ground  became  the  property  of  Mr. 
E.  S.  Topping  by  his  simply  paying  the  expense 
of  recording.  In  November,  1890,  Mr.  Topping 
met  at  Colville  two  Spokane  (Washington,  U.S.) 
attorneys,  Mr.  George  Foster  and  Col.  William 
Redpath,  showed  them  samples  of  the  Le  Roi 
and  offered  one-half  interest  in  the  claim  for 
$30,000.  These  gentlemen  became  interested  in 
the  property,  went  to  Mr.  Oliver  Durant,  a 
gentleman  of  long  mining  experience  in  the  west, 
in  whose  judgment  they  had  full  confidence,  and 
he,  also  impressed  with  the  ore,  finally  secured  a 
working  bond  of  16/30  of  the  property  for  six 
months,  with  the  proviso  that  during  that  time 
he  should  spend  83,000  on  the  claim.  Although 
he  knew  good  mining  men  had  condemned  the 
ore  deposits  of  this  region  as  of  altogether  too 
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low  a  grade,  Mr.  Diirant  c.une  up  af.  once,  exam- 
ined the  claim,  taking  from  a  shallow  cut  sixteen 
feet  long  across  solid  sulphides,  careful  samples 
that  had  returned  as  high  as  $Go  in  gold — at  the 
same  time  visitmg  the  Enterprise,  Centre  Star, 
Idaho,  Virginia,  IVar  Eagle  and  Joaie. 

Satisfied  with  the  showings,  E.  J.  Kelly  was  left 
in  charge  of  the  sinking  of  a  shaft,  from  which, 
during  the  winter,  weekly  samples  were  forwarded 
with  great  difficulty  to  Marcus,  Washington,  by 
trail  down  Trail  Creek  and  the  Columbia,  and 
were  found  to  contain  traces  of  gold  up  to  $472. 
In  the  spring  of  i8gi,  after  many  vicissitudes,  10 
tons  of  picked,  pure  sulphide  ore  from  the  bottom 
of  the  35-foot  shaft,  where  the  vein  was  fully  g 
feet  wide,  were  packed  out  to  the  Columbia  and 
shipped  to  the  Colorado  smelting  works  at  liutte 
(Montana,  U.S.).-  when  the  excellent  return  of 
J84.40  per  ton  was  given  as  the  value  of  the  ore, 
or  3  ounces  of  silver  per  ton,  5.21  per  cent,  cop- 
per, and  about  4  ounces  of  gold.  The  bond  was 
then  taken  up,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the  re- 
maining 14/ JO  wer-  jold  by  Mr.  Topping  to  some 
of  the  present  owners.  The  Le  Roi  Gold  Mining 
Company  was  then  formed,  and  about  70,000 
shares  of  the  treasury  stock  sold  at  a  small  figure. 
For  over  a  year  Mr.  Durant  '".ad  charge  of  the 
work,  contending  with  many  obstacles,  insisting 
on  the  continuance  of  development,  as  he  pertin- 
aciously believed  in  the  ultimate  conversion  of 
this  prospect  into  a  valuable  mine.  But  finally  he 
decided  to  sell  out  his  interest  to  the  others,  and 
with  Mr.  A.  Tarbet  bought  the  Centre  Star  and 
Idaho,  upon  which  900  feet  of  work  had  been  done 
at  a  cost  of  $25,000 — work  that  was  the  main  sup- 
port of  this  little  camp.  But  the  need  of  roads 
was  pressing,  no  advance  could  opportunely  be 
made,  and  again,  through  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Durant,  a  trail  and  then  a  road  was  built  up  the 
east  fork  of  Sheep  Creek  from  Northport  by  the 
business  people  of  that  place.  Captain  Fitzstubbs, 
Gold  Commissioner  for  West  Kootenay,  also 
ordered  the  construction  of  a  road  up  Trail  Creek 
from  the  Columbia  and  the  conditions  of  the 
camp  at  once  became  more  favourable.  With 
the  coming  of  the  United  States  financial  crisis 
in  1893,  Mr.  Durant,  whose  unceasing  and  deter- 
mined efforts  had  overcome  many  difficulties  and 
disappointments,  and  demonstrated  that  the  prop- 


erties he  had  so  faithfully  worked  at  were  good, 
was  forced  10  suspend  operations  until  1895,  when 
he  resumed  work  on  the  Centre  Star  now  organ- 
ized into  a  stock  company.  In  the  winter  of 
1893-94  the  Le  Roi  was  able  to  ship  by  sleighs 
over  the  Trail  Creek  road  the  ore  which  had  ac- 
cumulated upon  tbe  dump,  and,  this  netting  a 
good  profit,  active  mining  operations  were  begun, 
and  the  fast  increasing  ore  shipments  soon 
brought  handsome  returns  to  those  who  had  so 
pluckily  stuck  to  this  claim.  In  the  meanwhile 
Mr.  J.  A.  Finch  and  Mr.  P.  Clark  had  been  at- 
tracted to  the  camp.  Mr.  Finch  got  a  bond  on 
the  War  Eagle,  which  he  relinquished  after 
spending  several  thousands  of  dollars  pros- 
pectmg,  and  Mr.  Clark,  who  had  meantime 
thrown  up  his  bond  on  the  Josie,  obtained  one  on 
the  War  Eagle.  In  the  work  hitherto  done  on 
this  latter  property  Mr.Carlyle  states  that "  a  large 
shute  of  low  grade  pyrrhotite,  averaging  $14  to 
$16  in  gold  to  the  ton,  had  been  more  or  less  ex- 
plored, but  on  going  further  west  a  few  hundred 
feet,  by  trenching,  the  top  of  a  splendid  body  of 
good  ore,  averaging  2\  ounces  in  gold,  nearly  100 
feet  long  and  8  to  la  feet  wide,  was  uncovered, 
and  this  mine  took  its  place  among  the  best  in 
the  camp,  paying  shortly  afterwards  its  first  divi- 
dend, (February  ist,  18''  .;  01  vj-,500." 

Another  strong  far  or  in  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  camp  at  this  period  was  the  connection 
with  it  of  Mr.  Heinz  ;  and  of  Mr.  D.  C.  Corbin, 
President  of  the  Sp  kane  Falls  and  Northern 
Railroad.  Mr.  Heinze,  the  head  of  some  smelting 
works  in  Butte,  Montana,  sent  in  two  men  to  go 
over  the  ground  with  the  result,  after  much 
negotiating,  that  he  made  a  contract  with  the 
management  of  the  Le  Roi  that  they  should 
supply  him  with  37,500  tons  of  ore  on  the  dump, 
which  he  would  pay  for  after  the  shipment  and 
sampling  of  each  lot,  deducting  $11  per  ton 
for  freight  and  treatment  charges ;  and  also 
37,500  tons  on  which  the  charges  should  be  at  the 
lowest  rates  obtainable  in  the  open  market. 
With  this  amount  of  or^:.  contracted  for,  a  land 
grant  from  the  Provincial  Government  and  a 
bonus  of  $1  per  ton  smelted,  from  the  Dominion 
Government,  Mr.  Heinze  erected  the  Trail 
Smelter  and  built  a  tramway  from  the  smeltei 
to  the    mine.     Mr.    Corbin    extended  his  road 
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from  Northport  in  Washington  to  Nelson,  H.C., 
and  was  supplied  also  with  a  Provincial  charter 
and  land  grant.  He  has  since  pushed  the 
railway  up  Sheep  Creek  from  the  south  to 
Rossland.  It  may  be  added  that  since  these  facts 
were  collected  by  Mr.  Carlyle  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company  has  started  building 
the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  Railway,  which  will 
ultimately  give  transportation  right  through  to 
theOkanagan  district,  and  has  acquired  possession 
of  Mr.  Corbin's  Line  and  Mr.  Heinze's  Smelter. 
The  Le  Roi  in  1898  was  still  controlled  by  an 
American  Company  with  an  authorized  capital 
of  $2,500,000,  and  the  War  Eaf;le  is  prac- 
tically in  the  hands  of  Mr.  George  Gooderham, 
of  Toronto,  who  is  stated  to  control  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  shares.  The  Directors  of  this  latter 
Company  in  1897  were  Mr.  George  Gooderham, 
Mr.  T.  G.  HIackstock,  and  the  Hon.  George  A. 
Cox — all  of  Toronto. 

Canada  aiid  the  Yukon  Mining^  Trade.     The 

following  official  letter,  signed  by  Mr.  F.Elworthy, 
Secretary  of  the  British  Columbia  Board  of  Trade, 
and  dated  September  lith,  1897,  was  issued 
to  the  various  Boards  of  Trade  in  the  Dominion, 
and  illustrates  the  difficulties  which  international 
competition  for  the  Yukon  mining  trade  early 
brought  the  people  of  that  Province  : 

"  The  British  Columbia  Board  of  Trade 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Boards  of  Trade  throughout 
the  Dominion  should  take  immediate  steps 
for  securing  to  Canada  the  immense  trade  which 
has  resulted  from  the  rush  to  the  Klondike 
gold  fields.  This  trade  is  at  present  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  United  States  merchants 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  is  estimated  by  the 
press  to  have  amounted  to  at  least  three  million 
dollars  during  the  past  few  months.  Tlir 
merchants  of  British  Columbia  have  made  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  divert  it  into  Canadian  channels. 
Direct  lines  of  steamships  have  been  established 
between  the  coast  cities  and  the  Lynn  Canal  and 
Stikine  River,  and  large  sums  of  money  have 
been  expended  in  advertising  that  the  Klondike 
gold  fields  are  in  Canada,  and  that  goods 
therefor  if  purchased  in  the  United  States 
are  dutiable. 

In  the  meantime  some  of  the  United  States 


newspapers  have,  and  are  still,  grossly  misrepre- 
senting facts,  and  have  succeeded  in  almost  nulli- 
fying these  efforts  of  British  Columbia  merchants. 
Much  disappointment  is  felt  here  that  so  many  of 
the  eastern  Canadian  newspapers  continue  to 
refer  to  Klondike  as  being  in  Alaska,  and  also 
frequently  mention  Seattle  or  San  Francisco  as 
the  outfitting  and  starting  point.  As  mineral 
supplies  are  manufactured  in  Canada,  it  is  obvi- 
ously to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  Dominion 
that  the  outfitting  should  be  done  in  British 
Columbia.  Eastern  manufacturers,  transporta- 
tion companies,  and  western  retailers  would  all 
benefit  by  the  diversion  of  the  Klondike  outfitting 
trade  from  its  present  channels.  I  am,  therefore, 
instructed  to  ask  your  Board  to  unite  with  this 
Board,  and  the  other  Boards  of  Trade  throughout 
Canada,  in  capturing  it  before  the  spring  rush 
commences.  To  this  end  will  you  kindly  make  as 
widely  known  as  possible : 

1st.  That  the  Klondike  gold  fields  are  in 
Canada. 

2nd.  That  steamers  leave  the  principal  cities  of 
British  Columbia  for  Lynn  Canal  and  the  Stikine 
River  every  few  days. 

3rd.  That  outfits  of  every  description,  put  up  by 
merchants  experienced  in  the  outfitting  trade — 
from  knowledge  acquired  in  Cariboo  in  early  days, 
in  many  cases — can  be  purchased  in  British  Col. 
umbia  on  the  shortest  notice  and  at  lower  prices 
than  on  the  United  States  side  of  the  line. 

4th.  That  such  goods  can  be  used  in  the  Klon- 
dike gold  fields  free  of  duty ;  and  that  all  goods 
from  the  United  States  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries are  dutiable." 

The  response  to  this  appeal  was  in  most  cases 
very  cordial,  and  in  the  succeeding  six  months 
under  improved  Dominion  regulations  and  greater 
popular  knowledge  a  fair,  though  not  full,  share 
of  this  trade  was  captured  by  the  Canadian  cities 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Gold  Hiningr  in  the  Canadian  Yukon.  Some  of 
the  earliest  efforts  at  mining  in  the  British  Yukon 
were  made  by  British  Columbia  miners  who  en- 
deavoured to  reach  the  southern  part  of  the  Yukon 
watershed  from  the  Cassiar  district  of  the  Pacific 
Province.  These  efforts  were,  however,  not  very 
successful  from  a  miner's  point  of  view,  according 
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to  Mr.  William  Ogilvie,  in  his  "  Klondike  Official 
Guide."  It  appears  from  this  well-known  work 
(1898)  that  Arthur  Harper,  Frederick  Hart,  Samuel 
Wilkinson,  George  W.  Finch  and  Andrew  Kansel- 
lar  left  British  Columbia  in  1873  to  prospect  the 
Liard,  Mackenzie,  Porcupine  and  Yukon  Rivers. 
They  made  their  way  from  Peace  River,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  St.  John,  to  the  head  waters  of  a 
stream  known  as  the  Nelson,  and  to  a  point  where 
they  considered  it  suitable  for  canoe  navigation. 
As  soon  as  the  river  opened  they  started  in  their 
dug-out  canoes,  prospecting  as  they  went,  the 
result  of  Harper's  work  being,  as  he  summed  it  up 
afterwards  to  Mr.  Ogilvie,  "  nothing  on  the  Nel- 
son, prospects  on  the  Liard,  nothing  on  the 
Mackenzie,  good  prospects  on  the  Peel,  some  on 
the  Porcupine,  and  prospects  everywhere  on  the 
Yukon."  In  the  autumn  these  men  made  their 
way  from  Fort  Yukon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Por- 
cupine, up  to  White  River  (about  400  miles).  At 
this  latter  point  they  remained  during  the  winter 
prospecting,  but  finding  nothing  sufficient  to  pay 
them  for  their  trouble,  and  the  provisions  being 
very  scarce,  they  in  the  spring  returned  down  the 
river,  making  their  way  to  St,  Michael's,  where 
some  of  them  entered  the  service  of  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company,  then  trading  in  the  Yukon 
Valley. 

In  the  autumn  of  1874  Fort  Reliance  was 
erected  by  LeRoy  Napoleon  McQuesten,  and,  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1875,  Harper  joined  him  in 
partnership  and  they  continued  to  trade  together 
until  1889.  Through  Harper's  correspondence 
some  British  Columbia  miners  came  into  the 
country  prospecting.  In  the  early  eighties  the 
work  began  in  earnest  and  in  the  last  half  of 
that  decade  a  fair  amount  of  success  was  achieved, 
especially  on  the  Stewart  River.  The  gold  found 
upon  these  rivers  is  fine  gold  and  requires  the  use 
of  mercury  for  its  separation  from  the  sand,  and 
although  it  was  found  in  paying  quantities — as 
high  as  $100  per  day  being  made  in  some  in- 
stances— fine  gold  never  satisfied  the  old  miners 
and  prospectors.  This  caused  a  continuous 
search  for  coarse  gold,  and  it  was  found  in  1886 
on  the  Forty- Mile  River  about  twenty-three  and 
a-half  miles  above  the  mouth,  or  a  few  hundred 
yards  above  the  International  boundary  line. 
This  directed  the  attention  of  the  miners  in  the 


district  to  Forty-Mile,  and  it  continued  to  be  the 
field  of  prospecting  and  exploration  until  1891, 
when  coarse  gold  was  found  at  the  head  of  Birch 
Creek,  below  the  International  boundary  line. 

These  points  divided  between  them  the  atten- 
tion of  all  the  miners  in  the  country  until  1896, 
when  the  discovery  of  Bonanza  and  Eldorado 
Creeks  was  made  by  George  W.  Carmack  through 
the  advice  of  Robert  Henderson,  an  old  miner 
who  had  been  prospecting  on  the  Indian  River 
and  Gold  Bottom  Creek  Valleys,  and  finding 
Carmack  fishing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Klondike 
described  to  him  the  riches  of  Gold  Bottom  and 
advised  him  to  try  it.  Carmack  did  so  but  was 
not  satisfied,  and  on  his  return  trip  tried  the  creek 
since  known  to  fame  as  the  "Bonanza  Creek." 
On  this  he  found  good  prospects,  and  staked 
claims  for  himself  and  his  Indian  associates  which 
led  to  the  speedy  staking  of  the  whole  creek  and 
its  branches  and  gulches.  As  soon  as  the  season 
permitted  these  two  creeks  were  thoroughly  pros- 
pected and  developed,  and  found  to  be  so  rich 
that  the  term  applied  to  that  district,  "  Klondike,'' 
became  known  over  the  whole  world.  After  refer- 
ring briefly  to  Indian  Creek,  Stewart  Creek,  Mil- 
ler Creek,  Teslin  Creek  and  other  rivers  in  which 
gold  had  been  discovered  or  where  its  existence 
was  probable,  Mr.  Ogilvie  contiiiues  : 

"  Thus  we  may  conclude,with  reason,  that  all  that 
portion  of  the  North-West  Territory  westward, 
from  the  easterly  limit  of  the  Yukon  water 
system  to  the  141st  meridian,  will  prove  more 
or  less  gold-bearing  ....  an  area 
of  about  125,000  square  miles,  over  which  gold 
is  scattered  more  or  less  profusely.  At  many 
of  the  points  mentioned  it  will  pay  well  for  work- 
ing even  under  present  conditions,  and  at  many 
others  it  will  pay  well  when  we  have  such  facilities 
as  we  expect  to  have  during  the  next  year 
for  entering  and  developing  that  region.  Atten- 
tion may  be  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  whole 
of  that  vast  district  owes  its  now  world-wide 
reputation  to  the  richness  of  140  claims  in  the 
Klondike  division.  One  hundred  of  these  are 
on  Bonanza  Creek,  and  about  forty  on  Eldorado. 
To  use  a  mining  term,  many  of  those  claims  are 
'  world  beaters,'  and  if  the  indications  now  known 
are  worth  anything  at  all  they  are  worth  from 
sixty  to  seventy  millions  of  dollars  in  those  two 
creeks.  Taking  this  division  as  a  whole,  includ- 
ing the  three  creeks  affluent  to  Indian  Creek, 
a  district  some  thirty-five  miles  in  length  and 
twenty-five  or  more  miles  in  width  (if  the  indica- 
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tions  can  be  relied  on),  there  are  one  Innulred 
millinn  dollars  in  sight  in  that  area.     No  one  can 

f;uarantee  this  amount,  but  the  prospects  so 
ardeveloped  point  to  that  sum  pretty  conclusively. 
This  district  is  exceptionally  rich.  Nothing 
has  ever  been  found  like  it  heretofore  in  that 
country,  in  fact,  in  very  fewcountries  hasanything 
been  found  like  it,  and, while  we  cannot  confidently 
assert  that  other  finds  as  valuable  as  it  will 
be  made,  it  is  altogether  improbable  that  gold 
is  scattered  over  such  a.  vast  extent,  and  only 
rich  at  a  point  whi:h  is  less  than  the  140th 
part  of  the  total  area.  If  we  add  to  this 
part  of  the  north'jrn  area  of  British  Columbia 
we  increase  it  nearly  two-fold,  and  the  comparative 
area  of  the  Klondike  district  is  much  lessened." 

Miscellaneous  Minerals  In  the  Yukon.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Ojjilvie  pieces  of  native  copper 
have  from  time  to  time  been  brought  in  from  the 
White  River  region  by  Indians.  It  was  asserted 
by  them  that  they  found  the  copper  on  the  stream. 
He  adds,  however,  that  copper  is  being  found  at 
the  head  of  Copper  River  in  that  vicinity,  and  as 
these  two  streams  commence  in  the  same  area  it 
is  probable  that  the  Indians  are  correct.  Mine- 
ral-bearing lodes  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Klondike  also  show  traces  of  cop- 
per. On  the  Forty-Mile  River,  a  few  miles  above 
the  mouth,  there  are  some  seams  of  lead  ore  or 
galena  containing  silver ;  and  as  high  as  36^ 
ounces  to  the  ton  of  2,000  pounds  has  been 
assayed  from  it.  Low-grade  specimens  of  asbes- 
tos have  bean  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Cudahy  in 
an  exposure  of  serpentine  rock  there.  Commer- 
cially it  is  worth  nothing,  but  shows  that  the  min- 
eral exists  in  the  country  and  may  yet  be  found  of 
commercial  value.  "  Coal  abounds  in  the  coun- 
try. A  short  distance  above  the  Five  Finger 
Rapids  several  small  coal  seams  crop  out.  They 
are  close  together,  and,  although  the  seams  are 
thin  individually,  collectively  they  may  yet  be 
worked  with  profit."  Specimens  of  this  coal 
were  assayed  in  Ottawa  by  the  Chemist  of  the 
Geological  Survey  Branch  of  the  Department, 
with  the  following  results  : 

Hygroscopic  water 6.03 

Volatile  combustible  matter 36.92 

^    Fixed  Carbon 49-03 

Ash 8.02 

On  Coal  Creek  which  joins  the  Yukon  about 


four  miles  below  Cudahy,  extensive  coal  seams 
have  b'  -n  found  and  located.  On  a  small  stream 
nameil  Cliff  Creek,  which  joins  some  five  or  six 
miles  below  this,  another  extensive  seam  has  been 
found  and  located.  Coal  is  found  in  the  drift  in 
the  streanjs  between  these  and  another  creek 
known  as  Flat  Creek,  below  Cliff  Creek.  On 
Twelve  Mile  and  Fifteen  Mile  Creeks — so  named 
because  they  were  supposed  to  be  that  distance 
below  Fort  Reliance — coal  is  also  found,  some  six 
or  eight  miles  from  the  Yukon  River.  Coal  was  re- 
ported at  the  head  of  the  Klondike,  and  the  report 
was  accompanied  by  specimens  of  the  mineral. 
"  I  have  heard  it  stated  "  says  Mr.  Ogilvie,  "  that 
coal  is  also  seen  in  the  drift  of  some  of  the  upper 
streams  of  the  Stewart  River,  the  inference  being 
that  there  is  a  continuous  coal-bearing  strata  run- 
ning from  the  Yukon  River  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Boundary  Lme  south-eastwards  through  British 
Columbia,  and  possiby  through  that  Province  into 
the  North  West  Territories."  Specimens  of  the 
coal  from  Coal  C.eek  and  Cliff  Creek  were  sent 
out  for  assay,  and  the  Geological  Survey  Chemist 
reported  that  "  The  material  at  the  time  of  its  re- 
ceipt  was  found  to  be  completely  disintegrated. 
It  had  evidently  lost  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
hygroscopic  water  originally  contained  in  it ; 
hence  the  following  analysis  must  be  considered 
as  more  nearly  representing  the  composition  of 
the  fuel  in  the  air-dried  condition  than  as  it  occurs 
in  its  native  state  : 

Hj'groscopic  water 7.24 

Volatile  combustible  matter 41-7.5 

Fixed  carbon 48.91 

Ash  (brownish  yellow) 2.40 

It  yielded  by  slow  coking  a  non-coherent  coke, 
by  fast  coking,  a  slightly  fritted  coke.  The  results 
of  the  examination  of  the  fuel  led  to  the  inference 
that  the  materials  of  the  seam  in  question  repre- 
sented a  lignite  of  superior  quality."  These  coals 
are  all  of  the  same  quality,  and  approximate  tests 
made  with  some  of  the  surface  coal  from  Coal 
Creek  determined  a  ton  of  it  (2,000  pounds)  to 
be  equal  to  about  2^  cords  of  the  spruce  wood 
generally  used  as  fuel  in  that  region.  According  to 
the  explorer  a  good  sample  of  this  coal  would  prob- 
ably be  equal  to  3  cords,  while  for  steamboat  use  it 
possessed  a  tremendous  advantage  both  in  space 
and  weight  over  the  available  wood.       Silver  is 
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said  to  exist  on  the  upper  stretchos  of  the  Lewis  admitted  to  practise  that  profession.     In  a  few 
aiul  its  affluents,  while,  if  liino  should  bo  required  years  his  abiUty  and  industry  became  so  well 
in  the  reduction  of  ores  or  for  building  purposes,  known  that  in  1875  he  received  an  appointment 
it  can  be  obtained  in  abundance  on  Coal  Creek,  to  do  impoitant  work  for  the  Government  such 
quite  convenient  to  the  Yukon  River.  as  helping  to  define  the  boundary  between  Can- 
ada and  Ahiska,  between  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
British  Columbia  Mineral  ProdUOtion.     The  and   between   the   North- West   Territories  and 
following  tables  of  production  in  British  Coluni-  liritish  Columbia.     In  1887  he  was  comtnissioned 
bia  are  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Provincial  to  determine  the  141st  meridianline  which  accord- 
Minister  of  Mines  for  1896:  ing  to  Treaty  was  the  boundary  between  British 
Total  Production  for  all  Years.  territory  and  Alaska.     This  he  undertook  and  In 

Gold,  placer *57.7o4,855  that  year  went  into  the  Yukon  over  the  Chilkoot 

Gold    lode                                                 2177860  ^''^^'  ^"'^  defined  the  position  of  the  meridian 

Silver ^[oiH.ii^  ''"^-     I"  J"""*  1895,  he  again  left  home  for  the 

Leaj                                                          loofj'aa?  Canadian  Yukon  and  did  not  return  until  Decem- 

(^Qppgf                                                         ^sa'soa  ber,  1897.     During  his  stay  in  what  is  now  called 

CoalandCoke!.".'!.'.".".'.".".".".".'.'.'.".*.".".'.'.".'.,".'.".'."  ii,()M.'i27  *^®  Klondike  he  surveyed   the   site  of  Dawson 

liuilding  stone,  bricks,  etc 1,200,000  ^'^V'  a"'*  ^^'^  """^^  good  service  in  the  way  of 

Other  metals 25,000  settlmg  mming  disputes  which  were  referred  to 

[ him  for  adjustment.     He  also  surveyed  mining 

$100  0^1  6oa  *^l*''"s  which  had  been  taken  up  in  the  Klondike 

_     .     ,.      ,     T-     1   X'       f          o      .'    a'  r  country,  and  became  known  as  a  sort  of  honour- 
Production  for  Each  iear  from  1890  to  1896:  /           .          ,     •  •            ..1    • 

■^  ary  referee  whose  decisions  settled  many  contro- 

!"'                                                          *    j"o"V  o  versies    which    would    have    otherwise    caused 

1890 $2,608,608  ^       ., 

o                                                                         .  trouble. 

189I 3i546,702  ■n.                ..,■              •    J       /.            1           • 

o                                                                "  ^-<    I  During  this  period  of  exploration   and   work 

1892 3.017,971  -K,      r>.  -t  •                 J      .    1       ..                   •. 

o                                                                    00  Mr.  Ogilvie  covered   at   least   2,700  miles  and 

iSgj 3, '588,413  .J           ^              ^    fi         1    , 

„  acquired  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge  regarding 

„     "^'^      '   '  the  products  and  physical  features  of  the  country. 

„^^ ^'     ^^°^  While  on  this  tour,  he  and  his  party  traversed 

^  7'  4  »4  5  ground  upon  which  no  white  man  had  ever  trod, 

With  1890  practically  begins  the  new  era  of  and  for  fifteen  months  were  beyond  the  reach  of 

mining  in  the  Province,  and  future  comparisons  civilization  and  the  general  necessaries  of  human 

will  naturally  be  based  on  the  output  of  that  year,  existence,  and  without  the  slightest  news  from 

The  Report  adds :    "  The  increase  for  1891  over  home.     In  recognition  of  the  great  services  reii- 

1890  was  due  to  the  larger  export  of  coal,  the  dered  by  this  remarkable  two  years'  exploring 

output  of  which  for  that  year,  of  1,000,000  tons,  trip   Mr.  Ogilvie  was  awarded  the   Murchison 

was  the  largest  ever  reached  by  our  colleries.  Medal  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  which 

In  the  year  1892  the  influence  of  the  production  he  had  been  elected  a  Fellow  in  1891.     To  get 

of  the  lode  mines  began  to  be  felt,  and  since  then  even  a  reasonably  clear  idea  of  his  explorations  it 

the  very  marked  increase  in  production  has  been  jg  necessary  to  read  his  official  reports  and  his 

carried  on  by  the  quickly  growing  value  of  the  valuable  contributions  to  the  Canadian  Mas^azine, 

gold,  silver,  lead  and  copper  produced."  or  to  have  heard  or  read   his  public  lectures. 

Among  the  striking  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Ogilvie's 

William  Ogrllvie,  the  celebrated  explorer  and  nature,  his  reticence  and  strong  sense  of  personal 

mineral  expert,  was  born  at    Ottawa,  Ontario,  honour  are  prominent.     The  fact  that  he  should 

April  7th,  1844.     After  leaving  the  schools  of  his  have  been   so  long  in  the  golden  Yukon    with- 

native  city  he  began  to  study  land  surveying,  and  out  having  staked  out  a  single  claim  or    made 

when  twenty-five  years  of  age,   in    1869,   was  a  dollar  for  himself  has  been  a  matter  of   muci) 
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popular  comment.  As  n  matter  of  fart  Nfr. 
OKilvie  came  out  of  the  c»Hintry  as  poor  as  wlicii 
he  went  into  it.  The  only  goKl  he  had  to  sliow 
was  in  the  shape  of  a  few  nii^Kets  which  were 
given  him  ns  souvenirs  by  men  whom  he  liad 
aided  in  locating  rich  deposits.  He  took  the  view 
that  he  was  not  in  the  Klondike  to  enrich  him- 
self, but,  as  a  servant  of  the  Government  to  make 
surveys,  obtain  information  and  assist  prospectors 
as  far  as  his  mission  permitted.  This  course  he 
religiously  followed,  and  obstinately  refused  to 
accept  an  interest  in  any  claim,  no  matter  how 
productive,  which  he  had  pointed  out  to  others. 
Shortly  after  his  return  in  1897  he  began  to  write 
"The  Klondike  Official  Guide,"  which  has  been 
since  published  by  the  authority  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  and  has  had  an  immense  circu- 
lation. At  this  date  (July,  1898)  he  has  just  been 
appointed  Commissioner  of  the  Yukon  by  the 
Dominion  Government,  with  very  full  powers  of 
administration  over  that  vast  and  important 
territory. 

The  Asbestos  Industry  in  Canada.  None 
of  the  smaller  mining  interests  of  Canada  showed 
more  marked  progress  up  to  iSgi  than  that 
of  asbestos.  In  the  Mininf^  Iron  and  Steel 
Manual  for  1895,  edited  by  Mr.  H.  T.  A.  Bell, 
tliere  is  an  interesting  sketch  of  this  industry. 
Although  of  comparatively  recent  date,  the 
many  uses  to  which  the  manufacture  of  asbestos 
has  been  applied  is  stated  to  have  increased 
so  rapidly  that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  produc- 
tion could  keep  pace  with  the  demand,  although 
the  output  from  the  Canadian  mines  increased 
one  hundred  fold  in  the  decade  between  1880 
and  1890.  "  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Greek,  and  signifies  inconsumable  or  unquench- 
able, and  this  property  was  known  to  the 
ancients  many  hundred  years  ago.  The  term 
asbestos  is  at  the  present  day  applied  to  minerals 
which  differ  very  considerably  in  their  mode 
of  occurrence  and  composition.  That  which 
was  first  known  as  the  asbestos  of  the  ancients 
is  a  variety  of  the  hornblende  family,  and  allied 
to  tremolite,  actinolite,  etc.  It  consists  of  fine, 
somewhat  elastic  fibres,  varying  in  colour 
from  almost  pure  white  to  greyish  and  greenish 
tmts,   and    in   length    at  times  nearly  or  quite 


two  feet,  with  a  soft  silky  aspect,  looking^ 
very  much,  in  fine  specimens,  like  floss  silk 
itself.  In  the  flame  of  the  blow- pipe,  the  mineral 
is  but  little  acted  upon,  although  after  being 
cxpo.sed  for  some  time  to  long  continued  heat 
the  fibre  loses  tenacity,  and  becomes  brittle 
or  even  sandy  to  the  touch. 

It  can  be  spun  like  cotton  and  woven  into 
cloth,  and  can  be  manufactured  into  a  great 
variety  of  substances,  such  as  fire-proof  curtains, 
wall  paper,  suits  of  clothing,  mill-board,  rope 
and  steam  packing  of  various  kinds.  It  is  of  spe- 
cial value  for  the  last  purpose,  owing  to  its  entire 
non-conductivity  of  heat  and  indestructibility, 
when  in  the  case  of  the  severe  work  it  has 
to  stand  in  connection  with  murine  and  other 
engines  it  is  exposed  to  long  and  constant  wear 
— in  this  respect  far  exceeding  any  material 
heretofore  employed  for  this  purpose.  It  has, 
however,  been  found  of  almost  too  slight  con- 
sistency to  possess  great  value  for  textile  purposes 
by  itself,  but  this  has  been  overcome  by  com- 
bining the  spun  fibres  of  the  mineral  with  threads 
of  cotton  and  flax,  and,  in  the  museum  of  the 
School  of  Mining  at  Kingston,  can  now  be  seen 
a  complete  suit  of  clothing,  from  helmet  to  shoes, 
such  as  is  supplied  to  the  firemen  of  Paris  and 
other  cities  on  the  continent,  dressed  with  which 
a  man  can  walk  with  almost  absolute  impunity 
into  the  hottest  flames.  The  face  in  this  case 
is  protected  by  a  very  fine  wire  gau^e  which 
enables  the  wearer  to  see  dimly,  and  to  respire 
as  well  as  the  dense  atmosphere  which  he  has 
to  penetrate  will  permit.  Besides  the  true 
asbestos  of  commerce,  other  varieties — known 
as  mountain  cork,  mountain  leather  and  moun- 
tain wood — are  met  with,  but  these  have  not 
yet  been  found  adapted  for  use  in  the  arts 
or  manufactures,  or  at  least  not  to  any 
very  great  extent. 

The  mineral  which  is  produced  in  Canada  at 
the  present  day  under  the  head  of  asbestos,  is  in 
reality  not  asbestos  proper,  but  a  form  of  serpen- 
tine  called  chrysolite.  This  occurs  in  veins  in 
certain  portions  of  the  great  belt  of  serpentine 
rocks  of  the  Eastern  Townships  of  Quebec, 
though  in  the  serpentines  of  the  Laarentian  also 
this  mineral  is  found  in  small  veins,  but  not  as 
yet  in  a  quantity  to  be  economically  available. 
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though  8ub8u(|tiont  exploration  in  this  direction 
may  disclose  workahle  deposits  there  as  well. 
In  the  Laiirentian  rocks  of  ciTtain  iireas,  however, 
the  variety,  actinolite,  Hoiiietirnes  forms  hilly 
masses  of  considerable  si/c  which  have  been 
mined  for  several  yearn,  and,  while  not  as  yet 
found  to  be  suited  for  the  manufacture  of  mill- 
btjard  and  the  iiner  qualities  o(  steam  packing, 
answers  admirably  for  cements,  paints,  etc.,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  tremolitc  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  These  deposits  of  actinolite  are  therefore 
highly  important  and  will  without  doubt  increase 
rapidly  in  value. 

Although  of  such  recent  date,  the  luistcrn 
Townships'  asbestos,  (or  the  name  may  as  well 
be  retained,  has  now  a  world-svide  reputation  and 
is  shipped  in  large  (piantities  to  the  various 
countries  in  Europe,  England,  Italy,  Germany 
and  Belgium,  and  to  the  United  States  also,  and, 
of  the  many  firms  now  engaged  in  its  manufac- 
ture, the  greater  portion  draw  the  bulk  of  their 
raw  material  from  a  small  area  in  Eastern  Que- 
bec— the  Italian  mines  from  which  the  asbestos 
was  formerly  obtained  being  worked  with  far 
greater  difficulty  than  those  in  Canada,  while 
the  supply  of  the  mineral  is  much  more  uncertain, 
and,  although  for  certain  special  lines  the  Italian 
may  be  more  valuable  than  the  Canadian,  the 
latter  has  been  found  of  sufficient  value  for  most 
purposes,  so  as  to  almost  entirely  supplant  the 
former,  even  with  those  firms  who  control  the 
output  of  the  Italian  mineral — a  fact  evidenced 
by  the  purchase  of  a  Canadian  property  by  the 
United  Asbestos  Co.  of  London,  England.  Al- 
though asbestos  was  known  at  many  points  in 
Eastern  Quebec  more  than  thirty  years  ago  and 
was  exhibited  at  the  International  Exhibition  in 
London,  in  i852,  no  attempt  was  made  to  work 
the  mineral  lor  some  years.  The  credit  of  the 
discovery  of  the  Thetfort  area  is  probably  due  to 
a  French-Canadian  named  Fecteau,  and  following 
up  his  discovery  certain  areas  were  secured  from 
the  Government  by  private  parties.  The  true 
value  of  the  mineral  was  not  at  first  recognized, 
and  in  the  first  year  of  mining  operations  (1878) 
only  fifty  tons  were  taken  out,  for  which  a  ready 
sale  was  not  at  first  obtained.  The  importance 
of  the  discovery  was,  however,  speedily  ascer- 
tained,  and   new  companies  obtained  tracts  of 


rocky  land  in  the  townships  of  Thctford  and 
Coleraine,  and  began  the  work  of  exploration  and 
mining. 

Had  the  Government  of  Quebec  at  that  day 
been  in  possession  of  the  reipiisite  information  re- 
garding its  mineral  lands,  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  thousands  of  acres  which  rapidly  changed 
hands  in  that  section  of  the  Province  would  have 
brought  in  much  greater  returns  than  the  usual 
Government  rate.  Curiously  enough,  howt-ver, 
though  the  areas  of  the  serpentine  in  the  town- 
ships of  Thetford,  Coleraine,  Ireland  and  Wolfes- 
town  are  very  extensive,  the  portions  in  which 
the  mineral  asbestos  is  found  are  comparatively 
rare  and  the  mining,  though  now  prosecuted  for 
nearly  a  dozen  years,  is  practically  confined  to 
two  small  sections  about  four  miles  apart.  The 
first,  and  as  yet  the  most  important  of  these,  is  a 
small  mound  near  the  Thetford  Station  on  the 
Quebec  Central  Railway,  which  rises  about  80  or 
go  feet  above  the  track;  the  other,  the  bold  ridge 
of  brownish-looking  rock  to  the  south-east  of 
Black  Lake  Station,  which  assumes  much  greater 
prominence  and  probably  has  an  elevation  of  650 
to  700  feet  above  the  railway  at  this  point.  It 
must,  however,  be  said  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
areas  of  serpent  ine  that  lack  of  sufficient  exposures, 
owing  to  soil  and  forest  growth,  prevents  in  many 
cases  a  careful  search,  but  in  other  portions  where 
the  bare  rock  is  well  exposed,  as  on  the  great 
ridge  of  Ireland  and  Wolfestown,  as  wdl  as  much 
of  that  towards  Lakes  Caribou  and  Little  St. 
Francis,  much  of  the  rock  has  a  hard  reddish- 
brown  weathered  surface  which  does  not  promise 
favourable  results  to  the  prospector,  who  from  a 
comparatively  brief  experience  can  very  gener- 
ally decide,  with  a  fair  amount  of  assurance, 
whether  certain  areas  are  likely  to  prove  of  value 
or  not  as  a  source  of  supply  for  asbestos." 

Since  1890  the  production  has  gone  down  from 
$1,260,000  in  that  year  to  $429,000  in  1896,  but 
there  were  still  sixteen  companies  at  work  in  the 
Eastern  Townships  and  Ottawa  County. 

Canadian   Coal   Resources   and   Production. 

The  coal  areas  of  Canada  are  estimated  at 
97,200  square  miles,  not  including  areas  known 
but  as  yet  undeveloped  in  the  far  north.  These 
include,  first,  the  coal-fields  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
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New  Kriinswick;  sticond,  thoau  oftlio  North-Wust 
Tcrriturics;  third,  tliuHcof  thu  Uocky  Mountuiiis; 
ami  fuiirtli.  tliosu  of  Hritish  Cuhiiiibiu.  The  cual 
ureas  of  Nova  Scutiu  covi-r  nbotit  6.J5  Hquare 
miles.  They  arc  divided  into  Cape  Itieton  uiid 
the  I'ictDii  and  CiitiiUerlarid  MaHiiiH,  all  in  Nova 
Scutia.  New  niiiiiswick  contains,  ao  far  as 
known,  no  resources  of  suHicient  magnitude  to 
be  worked  successfully  in  competition  with  the 
mines  of  the  sister  Province.  According  to  the 
GoveriiineMt  Vi  .ir  Hook  of  iS(j6  the  workable 
thickness  of  this  coal  is  very  great — having;  in 
Capo  Hreton  a  total  of  twenty-live  to  sixty  feet, 
in  Pictou  at  least  seventy  feet,  and  in  Cumberland 
at  least  thirty  feet.  "  If  the  workable  area  is 
reduced  one  (juarter,  say  from  406,400  acres  to 
300,000  acres,  and  the  average  thickness  of  the 
workable  area  put  at  twenty-live  feet,  on  the 
basis  of  1,000  tons  of  coal  an  acre  for  every  foot 
of  coal,  the  amount  of  coal  in  the  measures  of 
Nova  Scotia  is  7,000,000,000  tons."  The  following 
average  analysis,  from  a  paper  on  Canadian  coals 
by  Mr.  II.  A.  Hudden,  of  Montreal,  read  at  the 
Montreal  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in 
1884,  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  coals  from  the 
three  districts : 

C'a|)o  Br't  n.      I'ictou.    Cumlic-rrd 

Moisture  0.75       1.19       1.46 

Volatile  combustible....   37.26     29.10     J.}.6(j 

Fi.\ed  Carbon 5^-7-\     6o.6j     59. J5 

Ash  J.25       9.34       5.50 

There  are  no  coal  measures,  so  far  as  is  known, 
from  New  Brunswick  westward  until  the  Province 
of  Manitoba  is  reached.  The  coal  areas  of  Man- 
itoba are  roughly  estimated  at  15,000  square 
miles.  They  yield  lignites  only,  often  of  a  very 
good  quality.  Analyses  are  stated  to  give  the 
following  result : 

Watei- 15-40 

Volatile  combustion 57-^)7 

Fixed  Carbon 41.21 

Ash 5.36 

Analyses  of  the  coal  found  in  the  area  (50,000 
square  miles)  extending  along  the  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  from  the  International  boun- 
dary to  the  vicinity  of  the  Peace  River — a  distance 
of  500  mi    '-give  the  following  result  : 

Belly  River.     Bow  River.     Peace  River. 

Water 6.52         12. 37  2.10 

Volatile  combustible     31.03         32.33         21.54 

Fixed  Carbon 56.54         46.39         71.63 

Ash 5.91  8.91  4.73 


The  third  coal  area  is  that  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Though  small,  as  measured  by  miles,  it 
contains  much  coal  of  the  best  kind,  and  several 
seams  of  anthracite  of  excellent  quality  have  been 
found.  The  fourth  arta  is  that  of  the  Pacittc 
coast.  Dr.  Cieorgo  M.  Dawson  has  given  the 
following  estimates  of  its  extent  : 

Hiiiura 
l.iK'niion.  Mlln. 

Nuimiiiiu  ciHil  Uinin,  n|ipr<)ximatcly  correct .foo 

(.'iiiiiiix  colli  Iw.!!!,  rough  it|)|>roiiiiimti(in 700 

<,iii>'cn  (.'liailoiiu  Iilirxl,  very  Mii^h  ii|)|iroxiniAlion Noo 

Tcrlinry  li|;nilC'lic'iiriiit;  rockn  in  ilillt'it-m  |NirlH  of  llrltiili 

ColiiiiiliiA  noiith  of  the  541I1  |Mriillel  of  luiiuulv,  very 

roiii'li  ii|t|)ro«iiimticin li.uoo 

The  character  of  this  coal  is  evidenced  l>y  the 
following  analysis : 

Slaw  Coking,  Kniit  ('okin|{ 

Water 1.47  1.47 

Volatile  combustible    ...  28. 19  3^-69 

l''ixed  Carbon 64.05  5')-55 

Ash 6.29  6.29 

Anthracite  in  three  feet  and  six-feet  seams, 
comparing  favourably  with  that  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  been  found  in  Queen  Charlotte  Island. 
Of  this  all-important  Canadian  product  Dr. 
George  R.  Parkin,  c.m.c,  wrote  as  follows  in 
1895,  in  his  volume  entitled  "  The  Great 
Dominion  " : 

"  These  supplies  are,  of  course,  as  useful  for 
inland  traffic  as  for  ocean  service.  Nova  Scotian 
coal  finds  its  way  in  large  quantities  several  hun- 
dred miles  westward  from  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  supplies  the  Provinces  of  New  Brunswick 
and  Quebec  with  the  greater  part  of  what  they 
consume.  During  the  summer  it  has  a  water 
route  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  it  is  also  carried 
by  the  Intercolonial  Railway  at  exceptionally  low 
rates,  in  accordance  with  the  Government  policy 
of  giving  all  possible  encouragement  to  inter- 
provincial  trade.  The  consumption  of  Nova 
Scotian  coal  in  Quebec,  which  in  1877  amounted 
to  95,000  tons,  had  risen  in  i8gi  to  775,000  tons. 
The  whole  of  the  Dominion  Government  railways, 
of  which  1,397  niiles  are  in  operation,  are  worked 
with  Nova  Scotian  coal.  Most  of  the  other  rail- 
ways of  the  lower  provinces,  including  the  Atlan- 
tic connection  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  as  far  west 
as  Montreal,  draw  their  supplies  from  the  same 
source.  New  Brunswick  also  has  bituminous 
coal,  but  the  only  seam  yet  discovered  of  sufficient 
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tliickncM  to  work  is  onr  at  (irand  l.nkc,  which 
givi's  n  Hiipply  for   local  (oiiKiiinption,  hut  (Iul-h 
not  lulii  KfL'ntly  to  the  product  of  th«!  country. 
An  attempt   is  now  l)»inK   inado  to  enliir>;c  thi! 
output,  and  to  uao  thuoal  for  sni(tltin((  purposes. 
In  Alhcrt  County  a   lar^c   cpiantity  of  u  pocuhar 
and  exceed inf;ly  valuable  coal,  known  to  Hcicnci; 
as  alhertite,  has  been  mined  in  past  years.     The 
known  deposits  have  been  worked  out  with  great 
profit  to  their  owners,  but  there  are  many  indica- 
tions that  other  mines  remain  to  bu  discovered, 
(annel   coal  of  (^reat  richness  is  also  foun<l   in 
abundance  in  thiscuunty,and  awaitsdevelopment. 
When  we  cross  the  continent  to  tiie  Facific 
coast  we   And,  in   connection  with   the  coal   uf 
Hritish  Columbia,  a  proup  of  facts  scarcely  less 
striking  titan  those  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made.     Along   the  whole    Pacific   coast  of 
South  America  no  coal  is  found  suitable  for  steam- 
ing purposes.     There  is  none  along  the  coast  of 
North  America  until  we  come  to  Pu^et  Sound. 
At  different  points  on  the  Sound  mines  are  being 
worked  on  American  territory,  but  the  coal  is  all 
of  a  distinctly  inferior  quality.     It  is  only  when 
we  cross  the  boundary  line  into  Canadian  terri- 
tory that  in  Vancouver  Island,  the  site  of  Britain's 
only  naval  station  on  the  western  coast  of  Amer- 
ica, we  meet  with  large  deposits  of  good  steaming 
coal.     ^The   superiority   of  this  coal   is   proved 
beyond  question  by  the  published  tables  of  the 
War  Department  of  the  United  States,  in  which 
are  given  the  comparative  values  for  steam-raising 
purposes  of  the  various  fuels  found  on  the  Pacific 
coast.     In  this  statement — certainly  not  a  partial 
one — the  Nanaimo  coal  is   rated  far  above  any 
found  in  Washington,  Oregon,  or  California,  The 
annual  output  of  the  mines  at  Nanaimo  and  Wei- 
lineton  has  now  risen  beyond  a  million  tons.     At 
iiino  the  principal  mine  is  directly  upon  the 

>re.  and  the  galleries  are  being  run  out  far  under 
arm  of  the  sea  which  divides  Vancouver  Island 

in  th;  mainland,  so  that  here,  as  at  Cape  Bre- 
ton, ships  of  heavy  tonnage  take  in  coal  while 
moored  immediately  over  the  place  from  which  it 
is  obtained.  In  either  case  the  facility  for  easy 
and  rapid  r     ling  could  not  well  be  excelled. 

The  Vai  nver  mines  furnish  the  Canadian 
Pacific  r  any  with  fuel  for  their  fast  steam- 
ship ser\        io  China  and  Japan  and  for  their  rail- 


way service  to  the  summit  of  the  Rockies.  With- 
out these  mines  the  Transcontinental  Railway 
and  its  ocean  connections — in  other  words,  the 
new  postal,  commercial,  and  military  rr)ute  to  the 
ICast — would  scarcely  be  an  accomplished  fact.  In 
the  West,  then,  as  well  as  the  East,  on  the  Pacific 
as  on  the  Atlantic,  Canada's  coal  measures  are  so 
placed  as  to  give  the  greatest  possible  advantage 
for  external  and  internal  comnnmication  ;  for  the 
prosecution  of  commerce  in  times  of  peace  and 
for  its  defence  in  time  of  war.  And  surely  vast 
coal  measures  lying  l)ehin>l  defended  or  defensible 
ports  nuist  be  of  more  permanent  worth  than 
mere  coaling  stations  which  have  to  draw  all  their 
supplies  across  wide    seas  I 

.\n  important  coal  area  has  lately  been  opened 
up  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  district.     A  few  miles 
from   Banff,  and  scarcely  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  a  mine 
of  anthracite  coal  is  being  worked.       Many  out- 
crops of  the  same  deposit  are  found   northward 
and  southward  along  the  line  of  the  Rockies  in 
British  Columbia.       It  represents,  I  believe,  the 
only  true  anthracite  Cf)al  which  has  yet  been  found, 
or,  at  any  rate,  worked,  in  America  westward  of 
Pennsylvania.       It  contains  a  larger  amount  of 
fixed  carbon  than  the   Pennsylvanian  coal,  burns 
rather  more  rapidly,  and  gives  out  a  greater  heat. 
On  account  of  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  coal 
the  development  of  this  mine  has  been  watched 
with  much  interest.  The  chief  difficulty  has  arisen 
from  the  lack  of  a  sufticient  market  within  a  rea- 
sonable distance.       The  coal   is  used  exclusively 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific   Railway  in  heating  its 
cars   as  far   eastward   as  Lake   Superior.      For 
domestic  purposes  it  is  sold   as  far  eastward  as 
Winnipeg,  taking  the  place  of  Pennsylvania  coal 
brought  up  the  Lakes,  and  westward  as   far  as 
Vancouver.       It   would    be  much    more   exten- 
sively used  but  for  the  fact  that  stoves  and  fur- 
naces    generally   throughout    the     country    are 
adapted  to  the  use  of  soft  bituminous  coal,  and 
the  class  of  people  willing  to  change  their  appli- 
ances and  pay  a  higher  price  for  a  superior  coal  is 
limited.       There  has  hitherto  been  little  sale  for 
the  refuse  coal  or  slack,  which,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  large  manufacturing  centres  in  England 
or  Pennsylvania,  adds  so  much  to  the  profits  of  the 
mine-owner.       Use  is  now  being  found  for  it  in 
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vvorkiu}^  electrical  machinery,  and  this  field  is  en- 
larging in  the  West. 

In  a  country  mainly  treeless,  and  with  a  cold 
winter  season,  the  existence  of  coal  decides  the 
question  of  settlement,  or  at  least  of  dense  settle- 
ment. I'liis  consideration  for  some  time  seemed 
to  hold  the  destiny  of  tiie  Canadian  North-West 
in  the  balance.  Along;  the  river  beds  and  in  the 
rougher  undulating  country  there  was  wood  suf- 
ficient for  the  pur|  OSes  of  ihe  early  settlers,  but  it 
was  evident  that  any  increase  of  population  on  the 
plains  would  soon  exhaust  these  limited  supplies. 
In  many  districts  it  has  already  done  so.    Coal, 


west  for  many  miles,  and  the  Company  knows 
that  it  has  a  practically  unlimited  supply  to  draw 
upon.  The  present  output  of  800  or  900  tons  a 
day  could  therefore  be  readily  increased  to  meet 
any  demand.  In  spite  of  the  duty  of  75  cents  per 
ton,  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  coal  was  sent 
across  the  American  border,  as  none  equally  good 
is  easily  obtainable  from  American  sources. 
Should  the  duty  be  removed,  the  Lethbridge  coal 
would  find  a  large  American  market  in  the  mining 
country  to  the  south,  while  supplying  all  the 
needs  of  the  surrounding  prairie  regions.  The 
Lethbridge  coal  is  used  all  along  the  line  of  the 
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Shippinn  Coal  at  Cape  Bretor  N5. 


therefore,  has  always  been  essential  to  the  per- 
manent success  of  the  North-Wcsi.  Fortunately, 
vast  beds  have  been  discovered, equal  apparently  to 
any  necessities  of  future  population.  It  is  of  vary- 
ing quality.  The  Gait  mines  af  Lethbridge  are  the 
most  important  of  those  yet  opened.  The  product 
is  a  good  bituminous  coal,  excellent  for  railway 
use,  and  giving  the  farmer  a  not  too  expensive  fuel. 
The  seam  now  being  worked  is  between  5  feet 
and  6  feet  thick,  and  is  only  30  feet  or  40  feet  be- 
neath the  fiurface  of  the  prairie.  TIk*  coal  bed 
has.  already  been  traced  to  the  west  und  north- 


Canadian  Pacific  Railway  as  far  as  Winnipeg, 
and  even  beyond  to  Port  Arthur,  where  it  begins 
to  meet  the  competition  of  Pennsylvania  coal 
brought  up  the  lakes. 

Eastward  from  Lethbridge,  and  reaching  along 
the  American  boundary  to  the  borders  of  Mani- 
toba, are  coal  measures  which  have  been  estima- 
ted by  Dr.  Dawson  to  cover  15,000  square  miles. 
The  coal  hitherto  obtained  is  not  of  the  best 
quality,  and  many  of  the  seams  consist  mainly  of 
lignite.  They  lie  quite  near  the  surface  and  are 
easily  worked.     In  special  localities  the  quality 
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may  impiove.  I  visited  the  nesvly-oponed  mines 
at  Estevan,  about  3 ',5  miles  from  Wimiipefj. 
The  early  product  of  the  mines  was  not  very  satis- 
factory, as  the  coal,  which  looked  well  when  it 
came  out  of  the  mine,  crumbled  after  exposure  to 
the  air.  Deeper  mining  is  expected  to  produce 
better  results.  At  the  worst,  however,  Southern 
Manitoba  and  Assinboia  arc  assured  of  an  abun- 
dance of  cheap  fuel  which  will  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  farming  population.  Outcrops  are  met  with 
m  many  places,  and  as  railways  are  pushed  for- 
ward new  mines  will  be  opened. 

When  we  go  northward  to  the  Saskatchewan  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  ibundaiice  of  coal  in 
this  district  is  furnished  by  the  thick  seams  which 
are  visible  all  along  the  banks  of  thit  river  in  tiie 
vicinity  of  Edmonton.     A   serviceable  domestic 
coal  is  delivered  in  Edmonton  and  at  most  points 
in  the  country  round  for  about  los.  per  ton.     A 
combine  of  the  mines  about  the  time  I  was  there 
to  raise  the  price  to  13s.  or  14s.  per  ton  was  met 
by  a  threat  on  the  part  of  the  consumers  to  mine 
their  own  coal,  as  numbers  of  the   farmers  could 
easily  do  on  their  own  land.     At  this  town,  which 
seems  from  the  distance  of  England  to  be  on  the 
very  frontiers  of  civilisation,  it  was  interesting  to 
observe  that  not  only  the  streets,  but  the  shops 
and  private  houses,  were  brilliantly  illuminated  by 
the  electric  light  cheaply  obtained  by  the  use  of 
coal  which  can  be  mined  almost  at  the   door  of 
the  engine-room.     The  coal-beds  of  the  Saskatch- 
ewan extend  far  down  that  river,  and  will  in  due 
time  be  reached  by  the  railway,  which  is  already 
extended  to  Prince  Albert.     We  may,  therefore, 
say  that  the  whole  great  central  prairie  region  of 
Northwestern  Canada  is  encompassed  by  acces- 
sible depositr  of  fairly  good    coal.     Still  further 
northwards  they  have  been  explored  far  into  the 
valley  of  the  Peace  River,  where  they  await  and 
make    possible   the   advance   of  settlement.      It 
seems  scarcely  necessary  to  draw  the  conclusions 
suggested  by  this  statement  of  Canada's  supplies 
of  coal,  and  especially  of  those  on  the  eastern  and 
western  coasts,  directly  connected  with  the  mari- 
time position  of  the  Empire. 

When  we  estimate  the  commercial  stake  which 
British  people  have  upon  the  North  Atlantic  and 
upon  the  Pacific,  and  when  we  consider  that  the 
power  of  the  strongest  ship  of  war  to  defend  com- 


merce is  strictly  limited  byits  coal  endurance,  it 
would  seem  probable  that  the  Dominion  may  yet 
come  to  be  regarded  as  almost  the  keystone  of  the 
(British)  nation's  naval  position." 

The  production  of  coal  in  Canada  by  Provinces 
has  in  recent  years  been  (tons  of  2,000  lbs.)  as 
follows  : 

I'rovinces  1892 

Nova  Scotia 2.175.913 

Biitish  Columbia  : . . .       925,495 

Manitoba  and  N.W.  I 
Territories  J 


■91.139 


1894 
2,464,262 
".134.507 

268, oco 


1896 
2,503.728 

1,032,268 

2J723S 


Total 


3.29«.547 


3,666,769        3.743.234 


Mineral  Waters  in  Canada.  Large  quantities 
of  domestic  and  natural  mineral  waters  have  been 
annually  aerated,  bottled  and  put  upon  the  miir- 
ket  in  Canada  under  the  various  names  of  St. 
Leon,  Eitclo,  Obico,  Havclock,  Spa,  Caledonia,  and 
others  too  numerous  to  mention.  There  were 
large  producers  of  this  valuable  article  in  1S93  at 
many  places  iti  the  Dominion — notably  Middlelon, 
in  Nova  Scotia ;  Petitcodiac  and  St.  John,  in 
New  Brunswick;  St.  Leon  Springs  and  Montreal, 
in  Quebec;  Caledonia  Springs,  Ottawa,  Tread- 
well,  Eastman  Springs,  Toronto,  Southampton, 
Smith's  Falls  and  Preston,  in  Ontario.  Natural 
mineral  water  has  also  been  produced  at  Harrison 
Hot  Springs  and  other  places  in  British  Colum- 
bia. The  industry  as  a  whole  has  assumed  con- 
siderable proportions  in  Canada.  Its  production 
during  the  year  1893  amoimted  to  725,096  gal- 
lons, valued  at  $108,347,  ^"^^'  showing  an  increase 
compared  with  1892,  of  84,716  gallons,  and  in  val- 
ue of  $32,999.  The  production  by  Provinces  in 
1893  was  as  follows  : 

Ontario,  421,136  gallons,  valued  at  §24,458. 

guebec,  251,660        "  "  57.839- 

New  Brunswick,  32,250  gallons, 
valued  at  ....  14,800. 

Nova  Scotia,  13,050  gallons,  value,        7,250. 

The  production  in  1888  was  124,850  gallons, 
valued  at  $11,456;  in  1891,  427,485  gallons,  val- 
ued at  $54,268 ;  and  in  1894,  767,460  gallons, 
valued  at  $110,040. 

Nickel  Mining:  in  Canada.  According  to  figures 
piepared  by  Mr.  E.  1).  Ingall,  Mining  Engineer 
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to  the  Geological  Survey,  the  production  of  nickel  The  Peat  Resources  of  Canada.      The  possible 

during  1890-93  was  as  follows  :  value  of  the  peat  deposits  which  are   found   in 

V         Pouniii  of  Nickel                                              Towl  neatlv  all  the  Provinces  of  Canada  Has  long  bceu 

^•■"-               in  Matte.                                                                               Value.  ...                     ,              r      ^.             ^       U             U 

1890...  1,435.742   valued  at  65c.  per  lb.  $  933,232  recognized  and  a  number  of  attempts  have  been 

1S91... 4,626.627          "         60C.       "        2,755.976  made  from  time  to  time   to  turn  them  to  profit- 

i;Uj2... 2,413,717          •'         58c.       "        1,399,956  ^hle  account.     Some  of  these  efforts  have  for  a 

1893.. .3,982,982          •'         52c.       "        2,071,151  brief  period  given  fairly  satisfactory  results,  but 

all,  owing  to  various  causes,  have  gradually  been 

These  figures  showed  an  increase  in  1893  over  abandoned.     Dr.  R.  W.  Ellis,  of  the  Geolbgical 

the  production  for  1892  of  about  65  per  cent,  in  5^^^^^  of  Canada,  in  an  article  published  in  the 

the  total  quantity  but,  owing  to  a  drop  in  price,  of  Ontario  Bureau  of  Mines  Report  of  1893   goes 

only  48  percent,  in  the  gross  value.     The  matte,  j^^^  ^^^  ^^^^j^.^.^  ^^  j^^gj^,  and  expresses  a  pro- 

etc.  as  shipped  from  the  Sudbury  mines  must  found  belief  in  the  importance  of  developing  this 

be  valued  at  a  much  lower  rate  for  the  contained  industry,  especially  in  the  Provinces  of  Ontario 

metals,  so  that  the  spot  value  of  the  product  for  ^„j  g^g^ec.       He  points  out  that,  while  the  in- 

1893  was  about  as  follows :  habitants  are  there  largely  engaged  in  manufac- 

Nickel  contents  of  matte,etc.,  3,982,982  turing  pursuits  requiring  a  plentiful  supply  of  fuel, 

lbs.  at  13c.  per  pound $518,567.66  it  has  long  been  a  settled  matter  that  in  neither 

Copper  contents  of  matte,  etc.,  3.647,-  of  the  Provinces  cm  any  natural  supply  of  coal  be 

197  lbs.  at  6c.  per  lb 218,831.82  expected.       In  Ontario  this  lack  of  coal  for  fuel 

may  be  to  a  certain  extent  met  by  the  use  of  crude 

Value  of  matte  as  shipped $737,399-48  petroleum  burned  in  properly  constructed  grates, 

The  average  contents  of  the  shipment  as  above  and  the   experiments  already  instituted   in  that 

give   21  per  cent,  of    nickel    and    19  per  cent,  direction   have   shown  that  for  heating  and  the 

of  copper.      Although   some   of  the  shipments  generation  of  steam  this  subctance  possesses  very 

ranged  as  low  as  11  percent,  of  nickel  and  16  per  many  admirable  qualities.     In  Quebec,  however, 

cent,  of  copper,  much  of  the  matte  ran  as  high  as  this  source  of  supply  appears  to  be  unavailable, 

40  per  cent.,  or  thereabouts,  for  each  metal.    The  in  so  far  at  least  as  the  researches  in   the  Gasp^ 

production  of  nickel  during  1894,  as  per  returns  district,  which   may  be  regarded  as  its  only  oil 

received,  was  4,907,430  pounds,  valued  at  $1,870,-  field,  have  proceeded.    Natural  gas  has  also  oflate 

958.     In  1896  it  was  valued  at  $1,188,000.     Since  years  entered  the  field  as  a  possible  competitor  in 

Its  first  discovery  in  a  small  hill  near  Sudbury  the  matter  of  fuel,  more  particularly  in  the  Prov- 

some  twenty  promising  deposits  of  nickel  have  ince  of  Ontario,  though  wells   giving   a   limited 

been  found  in  the  District  of  Algoma,  north  of  flow  of  gas  have   also   been   bored  at  different 

Lake  Superior,  in  Province  of  Ontario.     Opera-  points  in  the  St.  Lawrence  area  east  and  north  of 

tions  in  1896  were  carried  on  chiefly  by  four  large  Montreal.      This  source  of  supply,  however,  does 

companies — the  Canadian  Copper  Company,  the  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case  as  satisfac- 

Dominion  Mineral  Company,  H.  H.  Vivian  &  Co.  torily  as   could  be  desired,   owing  doubtless  to 

and  the  Drury  Nickel  Company.     The  ore,  which  some  extent  to  uncertainty  as  to  its  persistence, 

is  stated  to  average  2.25  per  cent,  of  nickel,  is  and  also  to  the  fact  that  it  is  unsuited  to  many 

roasted  and  smelted  into  a  copper-nickel  matte,  purposes  requiring  a  solid  fuel.       The  fact  also 

the  usual  composition  of  which  is  about  as  fol-  that  the  nearest  available  sources  of  coal  fuel  in 

lows:  Copper,  26.91 ;  nickel,  14.14  ;  iron,  31.335;  Eastern  Canada  are  situated  in  the  Province  of 

sulphur,  26.95,   and   cobalt,   .935.     The  world's  Nova  Scotia,  the  nearest  of  which  to  Montreal  is 

annual   consumption   at  present  is  estimated  at  about  700  miles  by  rail,  while  the  great  areas  of 

about  800  tons,  and  prior  to  the  discoveries  in  the  Pictou  and  Cape  Breton  are  still  more  remote, 

neighbourhood  of  Sudbury  had  been  almost  alto-  must  also  be  carefully  considered  in  the  discus- 

gether  obtained  from  the  French  Island  of  New  sion  of  such  a  question  as  the  utilization  of  the 

Caledonia.  local  peat  deposits. 
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Dr.  Ellis  points  out  that  the  adjacent  Province 
of  New   Brunswick  has  a  very  consiiierable  de- 
velopment of  carboniferous  rocks,  and  has  been 
quoted  by  many  as  a  great  source  of  future  sup- 
ply of  mineral  fuel;  but  he  goes  on  to  say  that 
"  From  a  careful  examination  of  that  country  it 
must  be  remarked  that  owing  to  the  thinness  of 
the    coal    seams,   rarely   more    than    twenty  to 
twenty-two  inches,  and  the  peculiar  soft  character 
of  the  coal  itself  which  unfits  it  for  much  handling, 
as  also  for  other  purposes  for  which  a  good  coal  is 
now  required,  the  utilization  of  this  fuel  must  be 
to  a  very  large  extent  merely  local.     The  other 
remaining  sources  of  supply,  more  especially  for 
Quebec,  are  the  distant  coal  fields  of  the  British 
Islands,  from  which,  during  a  certain  portion  of 
the  year,  fuel  can  be  cheaply  bought  at  a  low 
rate  of  freight,  so  cheaply  in  fact  as  to  enter  into 
close  competition  with  the  output  ©f  the  Nova 
Scotia   mines;  and   the  deposits   in  the  United 
States  from  which,  owing  also  to  canal  transpor- 
tation, fuel  can  be  laid  down  at  certain  seasons 
almost  as  cheaply  as  from  the  Lower  Province. 
Still  the  fact  remains  that  freight  rates,  both  from 
Nova  Scotia  and  the  Pennsylvania  fields,  are  such 
as  to  make  the  price  of  coal  fuel  laid  down  in  the 
manufacturing  cities  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  so 
high  that  many  of  the  manufacturing  and  mining 
industries  in  both  these  Provinces  are  seriously 
hampered  owing  to  the  comparatively  great  ex- 
pense involved  in  keeping  our  steam  engines  in 
motion  and  in  producing  the  power  necessary  to 
successfully  and  cheaply  carry  on  the  various  in- 
dustries of  the  country. 

The  value  of  the  peat  deposits  must,  however, 
after  all  be  merely  a  comparative  one.  If  it  can 
be  conclusively  shown  that  a  peat  fuel  can  be 
produced  possessing  let  us  say  loo  heat  units,  and 
placed  in  the  markets  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  at 
a  well-defined  less  rate  as  regards  cost  than  loo 
heat  units  of  coal,  taking  the  coals  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  the  United  States  in  ordinary  use  as  the 
standard,  then  it  should  be  apparent  that  our  peat 
deposits  are  worthy  of  attention  as  an  important 
factor  among  the  manufacturing  or  power-produc- 
ing agents  of  the  day.  To  do  this,  however,  we 
must  first  of  all  consider  several  very  important 
features  of  the  industry,  such  as  the  extent  of  our 

peat  deposits,  the  calorific  power  of  well-prepared 


peat  fuel,  the  convenience  of  handling   and  the 
advantage  it  possesses,  if  any,  over  the  fuel  at 
present  at  our  disposal,  and  in  addition  to  this, 
and  this  is  an  especially  important  item,  the  cost 
of  its  manufacture.     In  the  utilization  of  our  peat 
bogs  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  other 
phases  of  the  question  possess  an  equal  if  not  even 
a  greater  present  economic  value  than  that  of  fuel 
supply.     For  instance  the  question  of  the  appli- 
cation of  peat  to  sanitary  purposes  for  the  recep- 
tion and  economic  disposition  of  the  sewage  of 
our  large  cities  is  now  being  largely  considered, 
and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  in  this  respect  no 
substance  yet  known  possesses  presumably  greater 
or  more  valuable  properties  than  the  produce  of 
our  peat  bogs,  so  long  regarded  as  practically 
valueless.    Further,  a  comparatively  new  industry 
has  come   into  prominence  in  connection  with 
these  deposits,  which  in  Holland  and  elsewhere 
has  already  reached  a  very  extensive  development, 
and  which  should  also  permit  handsome  returns 
on  capital  in  this  country,  viz.,  the  manufacture 
of  moss  litter.      This  material,  from   its  great 
absorbent  properties,  has  been  found  to  surpass 
all  other  substances  in  the  utilization  of  stable 
waste,  and  for  promoting  the  comfort  and  clean- 
liness, and  as  a  consequence,  the  health,  of  all 
animals  there  kept.     So  great  is  the  importance 
of  this  industry,  as  yet  comparatively  unknown  in 
Canada,  that  the  peat  bogs  of  Holland  are  now 
supplying  the  markets  of  London  and  New  York 
with  this  prepared   moss  litter,  with  a  demand 
apparently  unlimited  and  at  a  price  quoted  in  the 
London   market   of  21   to   26  shillings  per   ton 
according  to  quality,  which  should  furnish  highly 
remunerative  results." 

In  the  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  for 
1845-46  attention  was  directed  to  the  Canadian 
peat  deposits,  and  the  results  of  the  investigation 
on  this  subject  by  Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt  appeared 
in  subsequent  Reports.  Amongst  those  of  special 
importance  were  the  articles  on  the  Geology  of 
Canada,  1863,  and  in  the  Report  of  1866.  In  the 
pamphlet  prepared  for  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1878, 
further  information  was  presented,  more  particu- 
larly relating  to  the  trials  carried  on  with  the  de- 
posits east  of  St.  John's  in  connection  with  the 
Hodges  process,  and  at  St.  Hubert  in  the  County 
of  Chambly,  at  which  places  very  extensive  bogs 
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of  excellent  peat  occur.  A  very  considerable 
quantity  of  prepared  fuel  was  produced  at  these 
places,  aggregating  in  1875  about  13,000  tons  in 
all,  a  small  amount  being  used  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, while  the  rest  was  employed  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  for  their  locomotives.  Changes 
in  the  Company,  however,  appear  to  have  acted 
unfavourably  uponthecontinuance  of  the  industry, 
and  since  that  date  but  little  has  been  done  in 
this  direction.  A  small  quantity  of  prepared  peat 
was  also  produced  about  tlic  same  time  near  Point 
Lewis,  in  the  County  of  Huntingdon,  as  well  as  at 
Newtonville,  near  Port  Hope,  in  Ontario.  Un- 
fortunately no  reliable  data  as  to  the  cost  of  man- 
ufacture at  either  of  these  places  is  at  hand,  and 
no  subsequent  development  appears  to  have  taken 
place. 

While  the  peat  deposi.s  of  Quebec  and  Ontario 
are  known  to  be  very  extensive,  tlie  greater  part 
of  them  have  hitherto  remained  untried.  "  Among 
the  best  known,"  says  Dr.  Ellis,  "may  be  men- 
tioned for  the  latter  Province  the  vicinity  of  the 
Caledonia  Springs,  lying  to  the  south  of  the 
Ottawa  in  the  township  of  Caledonia,  County  of 
Prescott,  and  certain  bogs  in  Clarence,  Cumber- 
land and  Gloucester,  the  latter  in  the  County  of 
Carleton.  Of  these  the  nearest  the  city  of  Ottawa 
is  the  Rler  Bclue,  which  consists  of  two  long  peat 
bogs,  separated  by  a  narrow  ridge  of  higher  land 
and  comprising  in  the  two  an  area  of  not  far  from 
5,000  acres.  These  bogs  were  sounded  by  Mr. 
James]  Richardson  of  the  Geological  Survey  staff 
and  shown  to  have  a  depth  in  places  of  over 
twenty  feet,  the  depth  elsewhere  ranging  from  five 
to  fifteen  feet.  Further  south  in  the  direction  of 
Cornwall,  bogs  are  found  in  Osnabruck,  Roxburgh 
and  Finch,  so  that  it  is  easily  seen  that  a  practic- 
ally inexhaustible  supply  of  material  is  found  in 
the  almost  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Ottawa  and 
St.  Lawrence  and  m  close  proximity  to  the  lead- 
ing manufacturing  centres.  In  Western  Ontario, 
also,  peat  bogs  have  been  noted  at  many  points, 
as  in  the  vicinity  of  tiie  Welland  Canal  and  near 
Lake  St.  Clair,  as  also  in  the  counties  of  Simcoe 
and  York,  and  farther  west  along  the  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  north  of  Lake  Superior, 
as  well  as  on  the  route  between  that  lake  and 
Winnipeg. 

Inexhaustible  supplies  also  occur  m  the  Prov- 


ince of  Quebec,  as  in  Ciiambly,  St.  Hubert  and 
St.  Brigide,  where  works  have  already  been  in 
operation.  On  the  line  of  railway  from  Artha- 
baska  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  opposite  Three  Rivers 
at  Bulstrode,  a  bog  was  also  formerly  worked 
quite  extensively,  the  product,  as  air-dried  peat, 
being  used  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway ;  as  also 
in  Huntingdon,  Champlain,  Lacolle  and  Sher- 
rington, where  a  very  thick  deposit  of  excellent 
peat  particularly  worthy  of  notice  is  found.  East 
of  Valleyfield  also  and  in  St.  Dominique  extensive 
deposits  occur;  while  on  the  north  side  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  they  are  known  in  the  townships  of 
Grenville,  Harrington,  Mille  Isles,  St.  Anne  de 
Plaines,  St.  Sulpice,  Lavaltrie  and  St.  M-  rice. 
On  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  peat  bogs  are  found 
at  River  Ouelle,  Isle  Verte,  Daquam,  Matane, 
Macnider  and  ether  places;  while  on  the  Island 
of  Anticosti  an  immense  bog  estimated  at  nearly 
200  square  miles  in  extent  occurs  on  the  south- 
west coast,  much  6f  which  is  reported  of  excellent 
quality.  From  this  brief  enumeration  of  a  few 
localities  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  quantity  of  this 
possible  fuel  in  Quebec  is  practically  unlimited." 

The  Canadian  Lake  Shore   Miningr  Regrion. 

In  the  "  Report  of  Progress,"  Geological  Survey, 
Volume  III.,  Pa-t  II.,  1887-88,  Mr.  Elfric  Drew 
Ingall,  A.K.S.M.,  Mining  Geologist  to  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  gives  a  valuable  history  of  the  Cana- 
dian shores  of  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron  as  a 
mining  region.  He  says  that  the  record  in  this 
conneciion  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  about 
1846,  when  the  first  mineral  locations  were  taken 
up.  It  is  divisible  into  three  periods  separatea 
by  periods  of  inactivity,  the  first  commencing  in 
1846,  the  second  in  1863,  and  the  third  in  188::, 
with  the  discovery  of  rich  ore  at  Rabbit  Mountain. 
Attention  was  first  directed  to  this  part  of  the 
country  by  the  discoveries  which  were  being  made 
and  had  been  made  for  s-^me  years  previously  in 
the  copper-bearing  roc;  ;  of  the  south  (U.S.) 
shore  of  Lake  Superior.  The  following  reference 
was  made  to  tb-  n  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Williatn) 
Logan  in  nis  "  Report  of  Progress  of  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey  for  1843,"  as  follows:  "  It  is  in  the 
peninsula  lying  between  Lake  Superior  and  Lake 
Michigan,  in  a  great  range  of  trap  interposed  be- 
tween  the  transition  series  and  a  melamorphic 
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group  which  rests  on  the  granite,  that  Mr.  Doug- 
las Houghton,  the  State  Geologist  of  Michigan, 
has  made  the  discovery  of  an  important  collection 
of  copper  ore  veins  which  aie  likely  to  become  of 
considerable  economic  value,  and  it  remains  to  be 
ascertained  whether  an  analogous  condition  of 
circumstances  may  not  extend  to  Canada." 

The  Go.arnment  of  the  Canadas  finally  gave 
Mr.  Logan  instructions  to  investigate  this  region, 
and  he  started  work  in  May,  1846,  sj)en(ling  the 
whole  of  that  summer  voyaging  round  the  Cana- 
dian shores  of  Lake  Superior.  In  this  voyage  he 
was  accompanied  by  a  properly  authorized  land 
surveyor  who  determined  the  position  and  limits 
of  numerous  tracts  of  mineral  land  which  were 
required  by  sundry  capitalists  who  had  applied 
for  them.  These  grants  of  land,  to  the  number 
of  twenty-seven,  comprised  about  ten  square  miles 
each,  having  a  width  of  about  two  miles,  and  run- 
ning back  from  the  coast  about  five,  and  were 
granted  by  the  Government  evidently  upon  the 
supposition  that  bona  fide  work  on  them  was 
intended,  and  that  the  country  would  thus  get  the 
benefit  of  the  tests  there  made  of  the  value  of  the 
mineral  deposits  of  the  region.  Mr.  Logan,  in 
his  Report,  urged  that,  in  order  "  to  secure  a  bona 
fide  intention  of  working  the  minerals  and  to  avoid 
the  encouragement  of  mere  stock-jobbing  specu- 
lation, there  should  be  some  stipulation  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  that  a  certain 
number  of  miners  should  be  employed  on  each 
location."  He  further  on  points  out  that  "  In 
such  sales  of  location,  it  must  be  recollected  that 
all  control  over  the  working  and  proving  of  the 
mines  would  be  relinquished  by  the  Government, 
and  the  private  interests  of  parties  might  in  some 
cases  carry  them  no  further  than  the  establish- 
ment of  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  traffic  in 
shares ;  whilst  in  others,  persons  of  a  less  san- 
guine temperament  than  their  neighbours  might 
patiently  wait  to  observe  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  more  adventurous." 

In  this  same  year  the  Bruce  Mines  copper  ore 
veins  were  discovered  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Huron,  east  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  besides  some 
other  discoveries  in  that  section  of  less  importance 
of  similar  veins.  The  development  of  the  Bruce 
Mines  veins  was  carried  on  by  the  Montreal  Min- 
ing Company  from  this  date  until  they  were  taken 


in  hand  by  the  West  Canada  Mining  Company  of 
London,  England,  which  had  commenced  work- 
ing similar  v  jins  in  its  immediate  vicinity  in  1855 
under  the  name  of  the  Wellington  Copper  Mine 
Company.  From  this  time  on  this  Company 
continued  to  operate  all  this  group  of  mines  until 
about  1875,  when  work  was  discontinued,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  price  of  copper  having  for  some 
years  previously  been  so  low  as  to  leave  no  mar- 
gin of  profit  on  the  working  of  the  mines.  The 
operation  of  these  mines  has  been  the  most  exten- 
sive and  successful  mining  venture  of  the  whole 
region  here  dealt  with,  continuing  as  it  did  over 
a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years,  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  that  period  yielding  handsome 
profits.  They  employed  directly  and  indivactly 
a  large  number  of  people,  and  were  the  cause  of 
directing  considerable  attention  to  the  district 
and  of  forming  quite  a  settlement  around,  and  to 
this  day  a  large  proportion  of  the  present  inhab- 
itants now  engaged  in  farming,  etc.,  are  old  Bruce 
Mines  employt^s,  or  their  descendants.  So  much 
for  the  indirect  benefits  accruing  to  a  district  from 
the  development  of  its  mineral  resources. 

"  For  sixteen  years  following  Mr.  Logan's  visit 
to  the  region,"  says  Mr.  Ingall,  "and  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  before-mentioned  mineral  location. , 
little  attention  was  paid  to  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  western  end  of  the  Lake,  beyond  a  few 
spasmodic  efforts  at  exploration  and  testing  of 
some  of  the  silver  properties  of  the  Thunder  Bay 
district,  for  a  year  or  two  after  their  acquirement 
in  1845-6.  From  time  to  time,  however,  the  more 
easterly  portion  of  the  region  received  a  little 
attention.  The  search  for  copper  seems  to  havf^ 
first  occupied  attention,  and  discoveries  were 
made  at  intervals  of  veins  carrying  sulphuretted 
copper  ores,  more  especially  in  the  Huronian  and 
Laurentian  rocks  on  Lake  Superior.  Amongst 
these  were  the  Wallace  and  Emerald  Mines,  and 
some  other  places  on  Lake  Huron,  and  the  dis- 
coveries at  the  Begley,  Palmer,  and  Point  aux 
Mines  properties  on  Lake  Superior,  at  which 
latter  place  work  was  carried  on  in  1856.  The 
continued  success  attending  the  exploration  of 
the  native  copper-bearing  rocks  of  the  south 
shore,  now  called  Keweenian  series,  directed 
attention  to  similar  areas  on  the  north  shore,  and 
from  time  to  time,  during  the  period  under  con- 
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siileration,  slight  efforts  were  made  to  discover 
the  native  copper  deposits  of  this  formation.  The 
exploration  of  the  St.  Ignace  Island  properties  in 
1846  came  first,  bnt  a  great  deal  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  done  there.  Following  this,  in 
1S5J,  came  the  commencement  of  work  at  the 
east  end  of  Michipicoten  Island  by  the  Quebec 
and  Lake  Superior  Mining  Association  at  the 
native  copper-bearing  beds  there,  and  later,  a 
little  testing  work  was  done  on  similar  beds  on 
the  north  shore  of  the  same  Island  at  a  place 
known  as  the  Bonner  Mine,  where  some  interest- 
ing nickel  and  silver  minerals  were  associated 
with  the  copper.  At  Mamainse  Point  also,  about 
this  time,  some  work  was  done  on  native  copper- 
bearing  fissure  veins  in  this  formation  on  a 
location  known  as  the  Meredith  location,  belong- 
ing to  the  Montreal  Mining  Company.  At  none 
of  these  places,  however,  were  the  developments 
very  extensive. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  region  which  began  about  1863,  when 
an  era  of  much  greater  activity  was  inaugurated. 
This  was  more  especially  the  case  in  the  silver 
district  of  the  western  portion  about  Thunder 
Bay.  The  eastern  end  of  the  Lake  did  not  bene- 
fit so  much  by  this  increase  of  interest  in  mining 
matters.  Another  effort  was  made  in  1863  to 
place  the  Quebec  Mine  on  Michipicoten  Island  on 
a  working  footing,  and  it  was  operated  for  about 
a  year,  after  which  this  mine  received  no  atten- 
tion until  1881,  when  an  English  company  ac- 
quired the  property  and  did  considerable  work. 
With  an  interval  of  idleness,  during  a  change  of 
ownership,  this  has  been  continued,  and  mining 
was  still  progressing  at  this  spot  in  February, 
r887.  Another  English  company,  the  Lake 
Superior  Native  Copper  Company,  in  1881  ac- 
quired the  old  McDonnell  location  at  Mamainse 
from  the  Quebec  &  Lake  Superior  Mining  Asso- 
ciation, and  expended  some  $400,000  in  testing 
various  veins  which  had  been  discovered  there  in 
1880,  and  in  erecting  machinery,  etc.  The  Silver 
Islet  Company,  also,  about  this  time  had  a  force 
at  work,  and  did  a  considerable  amount  of  ex- 
ploring and  testing,  both  on  the  old  Meredith 
location,  which  is  adjacent  to  the  last-mentioned, 
and  on  the  adjoining  one  to  the  south.  Work 
was  suspended,  however,  at  all  these  places  and, 


excepting  at    Michipicoten    Island,  nothing  was 
being  done  in  1886. 

Evidences  of  the  possible  future  of  the  region 
in  the  direction  of  iron  production  first  came 
to  hand  about  1863,  in  the  discovery  of  hematite 
and  magnetite  deposits  at  various  places  along 
the  shore  of  the  Lake  between  Port  Arthur 
and  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  but  beyond  an  insignificant 
amount  of  testing  work  there  is  nothing  to 
record,  so  that  the  possibilities  of  the  region 
in  this  respect  still  remain  an  unsolved  problem. 
This  subject  is,  however,  now  beginning  to  occupy 
a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  fresh  zest  has  been 
given  to  the  search  for  ores  of  this  metal  in  the 
Thunder  Bay  district  by  the  great  success  attend- 
ing  the  opening  up  of  the  deposits  at  Vermilion 
Lake  in  Minnesota,  just  across  the  International 
boundary  from  Port  Arthur.  It  is  argued  that, 
as  these  are  within  a  measurable  distance 
of  Canadian  territory  and  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  areas  of  similar  rocks  found 
a  little  way  across  the  line  in  Canada  are  the 
continuation  of  the  Vermilion  Lake  rocks, 
there  is  therefore  very  good  reason  to  predict 
the  discovery  of  equally  good  and  extensive 
iron  ore  deposits  in  our  own  territory.  In 
fact,  the  veteran  explorers  of  the  district, 
the  Messrs.  McKellar  Brothers,  have  recently 
announced  (1887)  such  a  discovery  in  the  Lake 
Shebandowan  section. 

The  year  1870  saw  the  first  discovery  of  gold- 
bearing  ores  at  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Huronian  Mine  at  Jackfish  Lake,  near  Lake 
Shebandowan,  about  seventy  miles  in  the 
direction  of  a  little  N.  of  W.  from  Port  Arthur, 
where  the  precious  metal  occurs  in  the  native 
state  as  well  as  combined  in  sylvanite  and 
pyritous  ores.  From  that  day  to  the  present 
a  few  more  gold-bearing  veins  have  been  dis- 
covered from  time  to  time  at  various  places 
both  in  the  above-mentioned  district  and  on  the 
shores  01  Lake  Superior  between  Port  Arthur 
and  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  The  metal  in  all  these 
is  mostly  carried  by  the  sulphurets.  The  work 
done  on  these  gold-bearing  veins  has  not  been 
great,  considering  the  lapse  of  time  since  their 
discovery,  and  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  this  way  has  been  almost  altogether  on  two 
of  them,   viz.,   at    the    Huronian  Mine,    which 
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has  been  worked  at  intervals  since  its  discovery 
with  more  or  less  vigour,  but  is  now  closed,  and 
at  the  Huron  Bay  Mine,  which  was  discovered 
in  1872,  and  then  worked  for  a  short  time,  and 
also  about  two  years  later  for  a  short  period. 
In  the  Black  Bay  section  of  the  Thunder  Bay 
district  several  lodes  carrying  galena  were  found 
in  1863  and  1865,  whicii  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  tmie  anybody  turned  their  attention  to  this 
mineral.  Amongst  these  are  the  Cariboo  and 
Enterprise  veins,  at  which  latter  place  some  test 
work  was  done  in  1872,  and  in  the  same  section 
similar  work  was  in  progress  at  the  Arctic  Mine 
in  1884.  The  only  other  localities  of  this  mineral 
of  any  importance  are  at  McKellar's  Harbour 
on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  near 
Middleton  on  the  C.P.R.,  where  an  eighty- 
feet  shaft  was  sunk  in  1878  ;  and  at  the  Victoria 
and  Cascade  Mines  at  Garden  River  near 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  at  both  of  which  latter 
places  considerable  underground  work  has  been 
done  and  stamp  mills  have  been  erected.  The 
work  at  the  latter  mine  was  prosecuted  during 
the  years  1880  to  1885,  whilst  the  former  was 
worked  during  the  greater  part  of  this  period, 
but  had  ceased  operations  in  1884.  None 
of  these  galena  veins  were  being  worked  at  the 
end  of  1886. 

The  history  of  the  mineral  development  of  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Lake  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  reference  to  the  Zenith  Mine,  about 
eight  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  Steel  River  on 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  about  six  miles 
east  from  Rossport  on  the  C.  P.  R.,  where  a 
deposit  of  zinc  blend  was  found  in  1884,  and  some 
test  pits  sunk  on  it.  To  complete  this  chrono- 
logical review  of  the  chief  mining  events  of  this 
region  a  few  words  must  be  said  on  the  subject 
of  the  discovery  of  the  silver  veins  proper  of  the 
Animikie  rocks  of  the  Thunder  Bay  division. 
Although  a  number  of  these  veins  had  been  located 
along  the  coast  and  islands  south-west  from  Fort 
William  during  the  before- mentioned  trip  of  Mr, 
Logan  in  1846,  and  although  some  pockets  of  rich 
silver  ore  were  found  in  them,  the  only  ones  on 
which  much  test  work  was  done,  viz.,  those  of 
Spar  Island  and  the  Prince  Mines,  seem  to  have 
been  regarded  more  as  copper  than  as  silver 
veins.     Veins  had  been  located  in  1863,  in  this 


formation  at  the  Wallbridge  Mine  and  at  Lot  11 
in  Paipoonge  township,  and  the  former  hud  had 
a  shaft  sunk  upon  it,  but  they  also  seem  to  have 
been  looked  upon  as  bearers  of  copper  sulphurets 
and  galena  ores  rather  than  as  silver  veins  proper. 
Thus  the  discovery  of  the  Thunder  Bay  vein  in 
1866  by  Mr.  Peter  McKellar  inaugurated  the  era 
of  mining  of  the  higher  grado  silver  ores,  which 
has  been  continued  with  varying  success  up  to  the 
present.  The  next  year  the  Shuniah  or  Duncan 
vein  was  located,  and  in  the  summer  of  1868  a 
Mr.  Morgan,  who  was  employed  on  the  exploring 
party  which,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Thomas  Macfar- 
lane,  was  examining  the  locations  held  by  the 
Montreal  Mining  Company,  found  rich  silver  ores 
in  the  now  famous  Silver  Islet  vein,  which 
resulted  in  sixteen  years  of  successful  develop- 
ment in  a  mine  which  has  been  the  great  mining 
feature  of  this  end  of  the  Lake. 

For  the  seven  following  years  exploration  and 
development  work  was  actively  prosecuted  in  the 
district  surrounding  the  Thunder  Bay  Mine, 
chiefly  on  the  vein  mentioned,  and  at  the  Beck  or 
Silver  Harbour  and  Cornish  Mines.  Some  dis- 
coveries were  also  made  of  veins  along  the  west 
coast  of  Thunder  Bay,  and  on  the  Islands  in 
that  vicinity,  and  work  done  to  test  them,  notably 
at  Pic,  Jarvis',  Thompson's,  McKellar's  and 
Monk  Islands,  and  at  Stewart's  location  <'ear 
Pigeon  River,  Sturgeon  Bay,  etc.  By  the  yea  • 
1875,  most  of  these  enterprises  had  ceased  work- 
ing and  a  period  of  quiet  intervened,  for  though 
the  Chuniah  Mine  did  not  finally  cease  operations 
until  1881,  and  the  Silver  Islet  until  the  spring  of 
1884,  the  former  had  little  success  and  the  latter 
had  passed  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity.  Follow- 
ing this  period  of  quiescence  came  a  renewal  of 
activity,  which,  commencing  with  the  discovery 
of  remarkably  rich  ores  of  silver  at  Rabbit 
Mountain  in  1882,  has  been  continued  with  in- 
creasing vigour  until  the  present.  Discoveries  at 
numerous  other  places  around  this  point  have 
quickly  followed,  notably  of  the  Beaver,  Porcu- 
pine, Silver  Creek,  Little  Pig,  Big  Bear,  etc., 
veins,  the  first  of  which  has  of  late  become 
especially  famous  by  reason  of  the  recent  find  of 
large  quantities  of  rich  ore.  To  this  third  period 
also  belong  the  discoveries  near  Whitefish  Lake, 
to  which  district  attention  was  first  directed  by 
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the  discovery  of  the  Silver  Mountain  vein  carry- 
ing rich  silver  ores.  This  discovery  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  location  of  nnmerons  veins  in  this 
formation  both  in  its  immediate  vicinity  and 
for  some  distance  westward  around  Whitfish 
Lake." 

The  Silver  Islet  Mine,  Lake  Superior.  This 
famous  Canadian  silver  mine  has  had  (]uite  an  in- 
teresting history.  It  was  dealt  with  at  consider- 
able length  in  the  Geological  Survey  Reports  for 
1888  by  Mr.  Elfric  Drew  Ingall  in  a  document 
dated  July  7th  of  that  year.  According  to  this 
official  account  the  Silver  Islet  vein  was  dis- 
covered in  the  summer  of  1868,  during  the  explor- 
ation of  the  lands  of  the  Montreal  Mining  Com- 
pany, by  a  party  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  T. 
Macfarlane.  On  leaving  in  the  autumn,  after  a 
summer's  exploration  of  this  and  other  properties, 
the  party  brought  away  with  them  specimens  of 
silver  valued  at  $1,200,  taken  from  the  outcrop  of 
the  Silver  Islet  lode.  During  the  summer  of 
1869  Mr.  Macfarlane  continued  his  work  of  sur- 
veying and  exploring  Wood's  location,  of  which 
the  Islet  forms  a  part,  and,  notwithstanding  a 
stormy  season  which  rendered  work  on  the  Islet 
difficult,  some  9,455  pounds  of  ore  were  produced 
and  shipped  to  Montreal,  valued  by  assay  at 
$6,751.67.  In  August  of  that  year  the  same  party 
began  to  sink  a  shaft  on  the  Islet  on  the  east 
branch  of  the  vein,  intending  to  cross-cut  to  the 
western  or  river  branch,  and  a  party  of  twelve 
men  with  a  horse  were  left  to  continue  this  work 
during  the  winter  of  1869-70. 

The  winter  was  favourable,  the  ice  having 
formed  quietly  and  remained  for  two  months,  so 
that  the  efforts  of  the  party  were  successful,  and 
by  spring  they  had,  by  subaqueous  blasting  and 
fishing  up  the  product  with  tongs,  etc.,  enough 
rock  to  yield  by  sorting  17,669  lbs.  of  ore,  whose 
total  value  by  assay  was  $18,291.39.  This  ore 
was  shipped  to  Montreal  in  the  spring  of  1870. 
The  shaft,  however,  had  to  be  discontinued  on 
account  of  water.  After  some  negotiations,  the 
whole  of  the  Montreal  Mining  Company's  prop- 
erty passed  into  the  hands  of  New  York  and 
Detroit  capitalists  in  September,  1870,  and  on  the 
31st  of  August  Captain  Frue  arrived  and  com- 
menced work  with  a  party  of  about  thirty  men 


and  two  horses,  accompanied  by  the  necessary 
provisions,  etc.  Despite  the  severe  weather  exten- 
sive breakwaters  were  built,  part  of  the  vein  en- 
closed by  a  coffer-dam,  the  area  within  the  latter 
pumped  dry,  a  considerable  amount  of  mining 
was  done,  and  about  77  tons  of  ore  shipped  before 
the  close  of  navigation.  The  time  devoted  to 
mining  was  about  four  weeks.  About  $80,000 
were  expended  in  these  operations  and  in 
making  provision  for  wintering.  The  total  value 
of  the  ore  in  this  parcel  was  $92,153.23.  The 
winter  of  1870-71  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Frue  and 
his  party  in  enclosing  the  Islet  with  cribbing,  so 
as  to  establish  a  permanent  mine  there.  The 
difficulties  experienced  from  the  storminess  of  the 
season  and  trouble  with  ice  were  very  great,  both 
in  placing  the  cribbing  and  in  keeping  it  in  place, 
and  gales  took  away  most  of  it,  which  had  to  be 
replaced. 

By  the  ist  of  May,  1871,  an  excavation  had 
been  made  on  the  rich  part  of  the  vein  enclosed 
by  the  coffer-dam,  having  a  length  of  65  feet,  a 
depth  of  33  feet  and  an  average  width  of  8  feet. 
By  the  close  of  navigation  in  November  this 
working  had  attained  a  depth  of  90  feet,  and  had 
produced  from  the  same  time  in  1870  about  485 
tons  of  ore  and  had  thus,  in  the  year  dating  from 
November  1870  to  November  1871,  produced  ore 
carrying  silver  worth  by  assay  $642,932.01,  and 
also  one  lot  of  five  tons,  worth  $5,200,  which  was 
lost  in  transit  on  the  Propeller  Coburn.  Minmg 
was  continued  with  varying  success  after  the  close 
of  navigation  in  1871.  The  vein  was  found  to  be 
subject  to  frequent  and  sudden  changes,  both  as 
regards  size  and  richness.  In  the  autumn  of 
1871  it  narrowed  down  to  six  inches  in  width  at 
some  points,  with  scarcely  any  first  quality  ore  in 
sight.  During  the  winter  it  gradually  widened 
and  became  very  productive.  In  Mr.  Frue's  re- 
ports many  such  alternations  are  recorded.  He 
stated  in  the  summer  of  1872  that  "  the  lode 
became  broken  up,  being  thoroughly  mixed  with 
diorite  and  wedges  of  plumbago,  and  in  the 
autumn  the  mine  assumed  anythmg  but  a  flatter- 
ing appearance.  In  the  following  winter  it  sud- 
denly changed  in  character  and  produced  up  to 
May  1st,  1873,  250  tonsof  rich  packing  ore  worth 
about  $1,500  to  the  ton.  During  May,  and  the 
early  summer,  the  vein  disappeared  almost  en- 
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tirdy,  being  broken  up  into  strings  and  feeders.         "When  visiting  the    mine  in  July,  1877,  the 

Later,  however,  there  was  a   decided    improve-  vein    appeared    perfectly    well-defined     on     the 

ment  which  was  again  overshadowdcd  by  a  pass-  'J'*'  '"V«^''  ^"'  nothing  in  the  shape  of  ore  was 

ing  cloud,   an.!,  although  in  extending  the  drift  I?  ^^   '^''"•.     '^^''    v«in   was    said     to    possess 

.,  •  ■         I  /■.,...  the  same  character  in  the  mclined  shaft  sunk 

north   a  very  promismg  show  of  sdver  had  been  joo  feet  deeper  than  the  level,  and  to   a  point 

opened,  I    had   often    seen    the  mine  clothed   in  about  640  feet  from  the  surface.     This  shaft  was 

richer  apparel  than  it  appeareil  at  the  close  of  filled  with  water  at  the  time  of  my  visit.     The 

navigation."  vein  below  this  point  has  been  tested  by  a  drill 

During  the  winter  of  1873-74  severe  storms  did  '^°'«  2?6  feet  deep,  in  which  traces  of  silver  ore 

-.«.,„:  I  ,111  *     .1  1        1  .     .  were  detected.     Even  if  we  suppose  this  trace  is 

considerable  damage  to  the  cnbw..rk  protecting  ^^^^  ,,,g  ^^  ^„„t,,g,  bonanza,  the  fact  still  remains 

the  Islet,  amounting  to  over  $11,000,  besides  car-  that  from  the  6th  level  to  the  deepest  working,  a 

ryingaway  the  upper  portion  of  the  main  break-  distance  of  300  feet,  the  vein  has  been  found  to 

water  and  doing  other  damage.     The  unfavour-  he  unworthy  of  excavation,  and  this  too  in  spite  of 

able   changes  which  occurred    in   the  autumn  of  the  presence  of  diorite  on  both  walls,  a  condition 

1873,  continued   up  to  the  close  of  1876.     The  ^^ich   when  the  mine  was  first  opened,  was  sup- 

'   \      ,        ,•  .    r    ,.  .  .     „.  posed  to  ensure  a  remunerative  vein, 

new  levels  which  had  been  opened  up,  the  8th 

andgth.provedwholly  unproductive,  although  no         ^^°^^   ^^7^    *o    December,    1882,    the    mine 

difficulty  was  experienced  in  following  and  work-  Passed  through  its  second  period  of  adversity, 

ing  on  the  vein.       Avast  amount  of  exploratory  although  in  that  time  silver  had  been  found  in 

work,  by  means  of  the  diamond  drill,  also  failed  to  various  parts  of  the  mine  below  the  gth  level, 

discover  any  deposits  of  rich  ore.     The  conse-  ^he  only  important  deposit  met  with  was  on  the 

quencewas,  of  course,  great  financial  embarrass-  ^3th  level   south.     This  was  also  accompanied 

ment  and  an  almost  entire  cessation  of  work  dur-  with  a  graphite  impregnation,  but  from  its  irreg- 

ing  the  summer  of  1877.     In  August  of  that  year  "•"  and  detached  condition  it  did  not  augur  well 

work  was  resumed,   and  up  to  December  23,850  for  a  large  deposit.     It  yielded  about    $30,000. 

ounces  of  silver  obtained  by  sloping  in  the  upper  Gas  and  water  were  also  struck  in  considerable 

part  of  the  mine.       It  was  even  proposed  to  re-  volume.     A  new   inclined  shaft   was  run    down 

move  the  rich  ground  lying  betwixt  the  mine  and  "^arly  1,200  feet,  with  a  strong,  highly  mineral- 

the  lake,  substituting  for  it  an  artificial  arch,  but  '^^d  vein  in  the  bottom  of  nine  feet  in  width, 

fortunately  in  the  summer  of  1878  a  bunch  of  rich  Captain  R.  Tretheway,   who  was  interested  in 

ore  was  struck  beneath  the  4th  level  south  of  the  t^e  working,  stated  to  Mr.  Ingall  that  the  total 

shaft  which  in  a  few  months  yielded  721,632  oz.  y'^'d  of  the  mine  from  its  commencement  to  its 

ofsilver,  a  quantity  amply  sufficient  to  rescue  the  close  in  1884,  had  been  about   $3,250,000.    His 

mine  from  all  its  embatrassments  and  provide  a  figures  were  as  follows  : 
reserve  or  working  capital  of  $300,000.       Mr.  weight  in     v»iu«  Tot«i 

r  r      1  •  .  Pound..        per  Ton.  V.lue. 

Ingall  quotes  from  an  account  of  the  mine  by  ,,,,,.,„.     ^  .   ,,,/  ».  a /^  b„    c  ....  „ 

°  1  -  Under  Montrcnl  MiniriR  i„o 27, 073^^  $1,646.80    $23,115.35 

Mr.  Macfarlane  as  follows  :  Under  New  I'toprietors,  1870  .155,543       1,175.80     92.153.33 

"  I  have  not  found  it  possible  to  ascertain  the  Under  Proprietors,  1871  (New- 
amount  of  the  product  year  by  year  subsequent  to  Brk)  183.453         1.507-64    138,291.88 

1875,  but  according  to  information  received  from  Under  I'roprietors,  1871  (Wyan- 

C.  A.  Trowbridge,   Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Silver  ''"'te)  778,468'^     1,296.48    504,640.13 

Islet  Company,  there  have  been  extracted  since  Lost  on  fropeller  Co*«»-»i 10,000        1,040.00       5,200.00 

the  commencement  of  operations  in  September,  ~ 

1870,  and   up  to  the  close  of  navigation  in  1878.  '.'54.537J^  $6,666.72  $763,400.59 

2,174,499^^  ounces  refined  silver,  with  a  value  of  pr«iiiciion,  Season  of  1872 310,744.0202:8. 

$2,921,727.24.     If  to  this  we  add  the  value  of  the  "  ••       1873 289,763.77   "  , 

ore  obtained   immediately  after  tht  discovery  by  <■  "       1874 250.021.75   " 

the  Montreal   Mining  Company  we  have  a  total  "  "       187s 14590250  " 

yield  of  $2,948,019.81."     He  further  states  that  

he  had  since  learned  from  Mr.  Trowbridge  that  99643204       $i,i95.7>8.4S 

the   precise  yield    (up  to  the  end  of  1879)  was 

*J.039.557.49,  and  continues:  Total $1,959  "9.014 
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I'rixluccd  liy  ilimi|i  mill,   ncri'iiilx-r, 

1875,  lo  Ni)v.,  187(1,  (fcimiiiirulri)  j,|(i,5Ji).ix)  ii/».  $ioj,8jj.ui) 
I'riKluced  by  ntDpin^  In  upper  |Hirt 

iif  llie  Millie,  1877 i}, 850.00  Oft.         i8,620.oo 

PriHliu'cil     fruiii     M'cuiiil     bonmi/a, 

1878    7Ji,6,|2.(X}  ii/H.      8(i5,i)$8.uo 

rroiliu-fil   fnini  (li'(ioiiit    »t  9(0  ft'ct 

level,  iilKiiit  l88j |o,aoo.oo 

Total  (if  uiiioiiMlH  iiu-iilliint'il  ill  Miriiiun  accnunU  of 

the  iniiic  as  iiluivv $3,1)47,5  {4,1)4 

Amount  unkccounted  for  above 2oi,4(i7,i)<> 

Total  value  nfxilvcr  priKlucciJ  from  the  I'lmiiiicncc- 
menl  to  tlii'  close  of  o|)eiali.>n»,  according;  lo  Mr. 
Kictiiiril  TrolhcvMiy $3,250,030.00 

Dr.    Selwyn   on   the   Minerals    of  Ontario. 

Iti    the     Report     of     'lie      Kuyal     Cominissioii 
of    investifT'tion    into     the     mineral     resources 
of  Ontario  (iSgo)  will  be  found  a  lengthy  summary 
of  the   situation,  from   a  geological   standpomt, 
by  Dr.  A.   R.  C.  Selwyn,  c.m.g.,  k.k.s.,  f.g.s., 
then  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada. 
After    stating    that   he  had    held    this    position 
since  1869  and   had  travelled  over  and  e.xplored 
much  of  the  western  and  northern  portion  of  the 
Province — North   Shore,   Lake    of   the    Woods 
and  Algoma — Dr.   Selwyn  proceeded  as  follows  : 
"  Wherever  the   Huronian   rocks  occur  you  are 
likely  to  find  gold-bearing  veins,  and  also  other 
mineral  deposits.     Some  of  the  iron  ores  occur 
in  the  Laurentian.     Gold  especially  is  associated 
with  what  we   call  the  Huronian  rocks.     When 
we    get    into   the    typical    Laurentians,    where 
there    is   no  interlamination  of  Huronian  rocks, 
we  find  that   they  are  very  barren  of  economic 
minerals.     One  of  the  best  proofs  of  this  is  that 
in  the  great   breadth   crossed  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  on  that  formation  there  is  almost 
an    entire    absence    of    mineral     veins    of   any 
importance.     The  largest  band  of  the  Huronian 
is  the  one  north  of  the  Georgian  Bay.     It  com- 
mences   near    Killarney,  strikes  north-east  and 
crosses    the    Canadian     Pacific    Railway.     The 
diorites    are  alMO",!:  invariably  associated    with 
gold-bearing  qur.rtz  veins.     As   far   as   I    know 
the  western  limit  of  this  Huronian  area  is  on  the 
upper  branches  of  the    Vermilion   and  Spanish 
Rivers.     Another  area  occurs  in  the  valley  of  the 
Michipicoten.     Between    Lake  Superior    on  the 
east  and  Lake  of  the  Woods  on  the  west  several 
belts  of  the  Huronian  occur,  running  north,  east 


and  south-west.  In  the  I-ake  of  the  Woods  the 
Huronian  occurs  very  largely  developed,  and  all 
the  recent  discoveries  of  gold  in  that  district 
are  in  that  formation,  liverywhero  I  know 
of  in  1-lastern  Ontario  gold  is  associated  with 
the  Huronian  rocks.  It  occurs  in  rocks  that 
have  been  called  Liiurentian,  as  at  Madoc  and 
Marmora,  but  that  they  arc  so  is  doubtful ; 
they  are  more  like  Huronian  rocks.  The  principal 
gold  finds  as  fur  as  I  know  in  Lake  of  the  Woods 
district  occur  in  the  Huronian  rocks,  as  does  also 
the  Huronian  Mine  farther  east,  and  others  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lac  des  Mille  Lacs.  The  next  and 
perhaps  the  most  important  gold  district  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sudbury.  They  are  now  finding 
gold-bearing  veins  down  the  Thessalon  and 
all  through  that  region  from  the  north  shore 
of  the  Georgian  Bay  to  north  of  Sudbury. 

I  have  been  e.xamining  the  veins  of  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  Sudbury  and  Thessalon  during  the  last 
three  weeks,  and  my  opinion  of  them  is  much  the 
same  as  I  expressed  of  the  Marmora  and  Madoc 
gold  mines.  I  considered  the  veins  were  not  suf- 
ficiently large  or  constant  to  prove  verv  profitable: 
that,  while  at  times  they  are  very  rich,  only  very 
exceptionally  will  they  prove  to  be  permanently 
profitable.  With  few  exceptions,  as  far  as  I  have 
seen,  they  are  not  what  I  consider  to  be  real 
fissure  veins — they  are  gash  veins  more  or  less 
lenticular.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
you  cannot  examine  the  outcrop  of  a  vein  on  its 
strike  or  horizontal  extension  you  have  good 
evidence  of  how  it  will  behave  on  its  vertical 
extension.  This  lenticular  character  of  many  of 
the  veins  is  characteristic  of  the  Huronian  gold 
veins.  The  best  veins  in  Australia  are  in  soft 
slaty  rocks,  not  at  all  like  the  Huronian  gold 
rocks.  I  consider  that  diorite  and  hornblendic 
rocks  are  of  igneous  origin.  The  vein  matter  dif- 
fers, but  is  mostly  quartz  :  gold  has  been  found 
in  a  great  variety  of  rocks,  and  it  has  been  stated 
that  traces  of  it  can  be  found  in  almost  every 
metallic  mineral. 

Near  the  surface  gold  is  almost  always  in  the 
metallic  state,  but  as  you  get  down  it  passes  into 
sulphurets  :  that  change  occurs  about  the  line  of 
permanent  saturation.  I  have  not  seen  much 
mispickel  in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Sudbury 
districts;  magnetic  pyrites  containing  nickel  and 
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other  sulphuruts  of  iioii  and  co|)|>er  are  the  pre^ 
vailing  ores.     I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  ore   lias   been  assayed    for 
nickel.     I  never  saw  inispickel  elsewhere  in  such 
(piantity  as  at  the  Marmora  mines.     At  Sudbury 
I  did  not  see  any  mispickil.     In  Nova  Scotia  the 
richest  specimens  of  free  ^oid  were  found   near 
the  surface.     As  they  got   deeper  in  most  cases 
the  vein  appeared  to  get  poorer,  that  is,  the  yield 
was  less  :  but  it  was  not  so  in  reality,  nxich  of 
the  gold  being  lost  with  the  pyrites  in  the  tailings. 
Dr.  Hunt  made  several  analyses  of  Nova  Scotia 
tailings  and  found  nearly  as  much  golil  remaining 
as  had  been  taken  out.     All  through  the  Sudbury 
district  there  are   numerous  veins,  and   any  of 
thctn  may  turn  out  auriferous.     I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  any  doubt  but  that  there  arc  a  great 
many  veins  that  have  not  been  discovered.    There 
is  an  immense  area  that  has  not  been  prospected 
at  all.     I  have  never  found  gold  in  alluvial  soil  in 
Ontario,  but  I  have  been  told  that  it  occurs  at 
Kat  Portage,  and  that  wherever  these  rich  veins 
are  you  can  scrape  the  soil  and  wash  out  gold.    I 
have  never  seen  it  washed  out  as  they  do  it  on  the 
Saskatchewan,  but  I  think  in  some  of  the  valleys 
there  should  be  alluvial  gold. 

The  silver-bearing  rocks  are  altogether  different 
and  distinct  from  the  gold-bearing.  They  are  in 
the  Animikie  series.  That  series  extemls  west- 
ward from  about  the  east  end  of  the  Nipigon  Bay. 
It  crosses  the  Canada  boundary  on  Pigeon  River, 
and  I  think  extends  to  near  Duluth.  It  occupies 
several  townships  west  of  Port  Arthur.  The 
Kakabcka  Falls  are  near  its  northern  boundary. 
The  rocks  composing  the  Animikie  series  are  very 
fine  cherts,  argillites — or,  as  most  people  call 
them, slates — and  dolomites, trap-layers  and  dykes. 
I  have  examined  a  number  of  the  silver  veins  in 
that  district.  The  veins  are  of  different  widths — 
I  have  seen  some  very  good  ones  five  or  six  feet 
wide.  They  are  almost  ail  in  the  argillites :  the 
only  exception  that  I  know  of,  and  it  is  hardly  an 
exception,  is  Silver  Islet :  and  of  that  the  produc- 
tive part  occurreil  in  a  dyke  that  cut  the  argillites. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rabbit  and  Beaver 
Mines  there  is  a  dyke  cutting  the  veins.  I  under- 
stand they  struck  a  dyke  in  the  Beaver.  As  a 
rule  the  silver-bearing  veins  are  calcareous.  A 
great  deal  of  the  matrix  is  calcite,  and  there  is 


only  a  limited  amount    of  cpiait/.      In  the  gold 
veins  calcite  is  almost  absent.     In  the  rich  bear- 
ing gold  vi-ins  the  m.ilrix  is  <|uart/ose,  but  there 
are  exceptimis.     In  Nov.i  Scotia  there  was  a  vein 
of  pure  pink  crystalline  calcite  that  gave  a  good 
yielil  of  gold.     I  think  very  highly  of  the  silver- 
bearing   veins:    most   of  them   are    true  fissure 
veins.      The   general   width  of  the  silver  veins 
varies  much,  but  I  would  say  that  three  or  four  feet 
would  be  about  the  average.     I  am  not  aware  of 
the  occurrence  of  silver  or  native  silver  in  any 
place  else  in   Canada,  but  it  occurs  with  galena 
and   gold   elsewhere.       I  cannot  say  whether  it 
occurs  with  galena  in  paying  quantities.     Sijine 
assays  of  samples  from  the   Garden  River  Mine 
gave  8oo  ounces  to  the  ton.     I  am  U>\d  that  I'liiie 
is  closed   on  account  of  litigation  :  it  is  in  the 
Huronian  formation.     The  Temiscaming  galena 
gave  a  considerable  amount  of  silver.     If  a  vein 
is  very  large  a  small  amount  of  silver  will  make 
it  pay.     When  it  occurs  with  galena  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  extract ;  it  has  to  be  smi.-lted  of  course. 
I  have  heanl  of  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alum- 
ette  island  in  the  Ottawa. 

Sir  William  Logan  pointed  out  two  copper- 
bearing  series  around  Lake  Superior ;  the 
lower  is  the  Huronian,  and  the  upper  is  the  Ke- 
weeiiawan,  which  lies  over  the  silver-bearing  Ani- 
mikie, and  corresponds  as  far  as  I  know  with  the 
copper-bearing  rocks  in  Michigan.  The  Keween- 
awan  series  has  been  traced  out  ;  the  rocks  of  that 
formation  occur  in  the  Nipigon  basin  around 
Nipigon  Bay,  and  are  found  as  far  east  as  Gros 
Cap.  Michipicoten  Island  is  entirely  composed 
of  them.  They  occur  at  intervals  along  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  but  they  do  not  appear 
extensively  till  you  get  to  St.  Ignace,  Simpson 
and  other  islands  which  form  the  southern  shores 
of  Nipigon  Bay.  They  extend  a  little  way  inland 
on  the  north  shore,  but  not  far,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  they  have  been  found  to  be  copper-bearing 
there.  The  greatest  exposure  and  thickness  of 
them  occurs  on  Simpson  and  St.  Ignace  Islands. 
At  Michipicoten  Island  and  at  Mamainse  Point 
sulphurets  as  well  as  native  copper  were  found. 
I  do  not  know  that  the  sulphurets  were  found  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  pay;  the  mining  there  was 
for  native  copper.  I  saw  nothing  at  Michipicoten 
that  I  could  call  veins;  there  are  beds  impieg- 
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imtcil  with  cop|HT  ni>t  ittiliko  those  of  the  ruU-- 
bratej  Cahiiiift  nnd  Hi-clu  tnines.  Siinihii  ht-tls 
occur  at  Mamaitist!,  and  thrrc  aru  soriu;  siil|ihiit- 
«'ts.  Thcic  is  IK)  fxposiirc  dI  copper  at  (irog  I'.ip 
that  I  know  of,  though  the  cupriferous  atuyfjiUil- 
oids  occur  thor*-.  At  St.  Innaru  mines  were 
opomil  forty  years  aKo  and  nothing  has  bei-n 
tlouo  since,  but  I  understand  work  has  boon  done 
there  lately.  A'  Silver  Islet  the  sinking  over 
i.ooo  feet  did  not  reach  the  bottom  of  the  Ani- 
inikie  series.  In  the  Shuniah  Mine  they  pene- 
trated to  the  granite;  I  aui  not  certain  whether 
the  vein  continued  in  the  granite. 


bir  William  E.  Logan. 

Nearly  all  the  copper  in  the  Hiironian  is  in 
quart/ose  veins  in  the  character  of  yellow  sul- 
phurets;  in  the  other  formation  native  copper 
predominates.  In  the  Province  of  C,)uebec  there 
are  mines  in  the  Huronian  or  Pre-Cambrian 
lucks,  and  tl^ere  is  another  set  in  which  native 
copper  occurs  belonging  to  a  higher  series  and 
holding  the  same  relation  to  the  Huronian  that 
the  Keweenawan  does  on  Lake  Superior.  The 
Wallace  Mine  is  the  same  as  the  Sudbury  mines. 
It  is  a  nickeliferous  pyrites.  The  Sudbury  ores 
are  in  a  great  impregnated  bed,  n<jt  a  true  fis- 
sure vein,  and   the  ore  exists  in  vast  quantities. 


I  cannot  aay  whether  the  operations  there  will 
be  successful  or  not ;  much  of  the  product  of  the 
mine  is  wasted.  If  the  oris  were  treated  by  the 
Viviatis  in  Swansea  they  would  save  the  iron  and 
the  sulpliur  as  well  as  the  copper  and  the  nickel. 
They  mix  ores  from  all  part.H  of  the  world,  and 
they  can  then  work  them  to  greater  a<lvantage. 
I  went  to  the  Cufihcr  Cliff  a  couple  of  y«ars  ago; 
it  is  a  great  massive  impregnated  bed  or  stock- 
werk.  I  saw  tin;  Hiuce  Mines  when  in  operation 
in  i<^7J,  and  was  there  again  this  summer.  The 
veins  there  are  tnoro  regular;  they  appear  to  cut 
through  the  rocks.  There  may  be  a  true  fissurt; 
vein  without  displacement.  I  have  seen  gash 
veins  very  continuous  for  a  long  distanci?.  What 
I  say  in  reference  to  veins  generally  is,  that  as 
you  descend  they  will  as  a  rule  be  about  the  same 
as  they  are  on  the  surface.  The  ore  in  the  Bruce 
Mines  dill  not  give  out  at  all :  the  work  stopped 
on  account  of  a  fall  in  the  price  of  copper.  I 
know  of  no  place  where  nickel  is  associated  with 
pyrrhotite  in  paying  cpiantities  e.xcept  at  Sudbury. 
There  they  are  looking  entirely  to  the  nickel  and 
not  to  the  copper  to  pay  them. 

The  magnetic  ores  are  generally  associated 
with  the  L.uirentian  rocks  and  mostly  in  tiie 
vicinity  of  crystalline  limestone.  We  find  botli 
hematite  and  magnetite  sometimes  associated 
with  the  Huronian  rocks.  On  the  Kaministiquia 
Kiver  a  jaspery  ore  occurs  ;  there  is  also  some 
hematite.  The  last  place  I  saw  such  a  deposit 
is  twenty-eight  miles  east  of  Port  Arthur.  The 
deposits  are  in  the  nature  of  contact  deposits 
at  the  juncture  of  two  formations.  I  think  the 
rocks  in  rear  of  Port  Arthur  are  a  continuation 
of  the  Vermilion  range  of  Minnesota,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  deposits  should  not  be  as 
rich  on  the  C.inadiarj  as  on  the  American  side. 
As  I  understanil  it,  iron  occurs  in  both  the 
Huronian  and  the  Animikie  formations;  the 
hematite  mostly  in  the  Animikie,  and  the 
magnetic  mostly  in  the  Huronian.  There  is  iron 
ore  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Nipigon.  I  think 
it  is  very  rich,  but  as  far  as  I  know  it  has  not 
been  analyzed.  I  have  seen  specimens  of  it ; 
it  is  a  slaty  hematite.  Deposits  have  been 
opened  up  at  Goulais  Bay  and  at  Gros  Cap: 
they  are  in  the  Huronian,  I  think.  I  never 
saw  any  iron  ore  in  the  Sudbury  district.     On  an 
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island  in  Luku  Nipiflnin^^tlicru  inwhat  isconHiderod 
to  be  a  lurgu  deposit.  I  caiiiiut  a.ty  wluithcr 
It  is  ill  tho  Laiiioiitiaii  or  not.  A<t  a  ijenural 
thin^i'otioru  in  tliu  Lanrcrntiun  rocks  is  u'-^o- 
ciated  with  crystallinu  liiiicHtonu.  i  think  thu 
llnroniaii  rocks  urti  very  favourable  for  iron 
uros,  but  Bonii!  of  thiin  carry  a  ^'ood  deal 
of  titanium.  I  have  iicurd  of  iron  oru  np  tliu 
Ottawa,  and  it  is  quite  likely  there  are  such 
deposits. 

There  is  plenty  of  iron  ore  in  Onti-rio,  but 
many  of  the  ores  contain  a  ^reat  deal  of  siilphiir. 
The  ore  is  chiefly  iiia){uetite.  There  are  l.irf,'e 
deposits  of  iron  ore  in  the  Laurcntian  forinatiuii, 
but  I  cannot  say  anything  about  the  (juaiity  of 
any  particular  deposit.  They  vary  considerably 
in  this  respect.  I  have  not  examined  the  phos- 
phate beds  in  Ontario  ;  I  have  in  Quebec.  They 
occur  on  both  sides  similarly,  and  in  the  same 
rocks  on  both  sides  of  the  river  :  and  I  du  not 
see  why  there  should  be  'iiore  on  one  side  than 
the  other,  except  there  is  a  larger  area  of  the 
Laurentian  rock  on  the  north  or  Quebec  side.  I 
never  saw  any  deposits  that  I  could  say  were 
inter-stratified.  They  are  very  irrefjular.  I  have 
seen  no  evidence  to  lead  me  to  suppose  that  phos- 
phate-bearing beds  are  shallow.  I  believe  you  can 
follow  them  down  any  depth  and  be  liable  to  find 
apatite  deposits.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge 
of  mica  in  Ontario.  The  best  mica  mine  now 
being  worked  is  the  Villeneuve  Mine,  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec.  At  Garden  River  they  are  open- 
ing a  quarry  of  beautiful  dark  marble,  a  Huronian 
limestone  or  dolomite.  The  Garden  River  band 
extends  for  many  miles  :  it  crosses  Echo  Lake 
and  has  been  traced  and  mapped  through  that 
country  by  Sir  William  Logan.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  uniform  in  character ;  in  one  place  I  think 
the  beds  would  be  better  than  in  others.  It 
seems  a  very  beautiful  and  good  marble,  and 
the  openings  of  Garden  River,  I  consider,  look 
exceedingly  promising.  Wherever  the  Lauren- 
tian limestones  occur  we  can  quarry  them  for 
marble,  but  they  are  generally  coarse  in  the 
grain.  I  have  not  seen  the  marble  at  Bridge- 
water,  but  suppose  it  is  the  ordinary  Laurentian 
crystalline  limestone.  I  have  seen  some  speci- 
mens that  were  brought  from  the  township  of 
Harrie.       The  marble  there  is  coarse-grained  and 


has  specks  of  (piartx  and  other  minerals  in  it.  I 
have  seen  the  Arnprior  marble  and  think  there 
should  be  no  ditTiculty  in  quarrying  it.  Some  of 
that  iiiaible  is  very  beautiful.  It  has  already  been 
extensively  used  and  its  vahie  proved.  All  lime- 
stones capable  of  taking  a  polish  are  marbles. 

I    have  never  visited    the   gy|)sum   beds  ;  they 
were  examined  and  described  years  ago.     Most  of 
my  time  has  been  devoted  to  areas  never  visited 
before  by  the  Survey.     The  specimens  of  gypsum 
from  Oiitaiio   show  it  to  be  as  good  as  any  you 
can  get  for  making  plastttr.     I  do  not  tliiink  it  oc- 
curs ill  quantity  in  Ontario,  unless   it  bo  in  the 
basin  of  Moose  River.     I  do  not  know  of  its  being 
there,  but  I  think  it  is  likely  to  be  found.     There 
is  in  Ontario  nn    unlimited    amount  of  salt  :  the 
quantity  that  can  be  obtained  is  only  limited  by 
the  demand.     I  think  Dr.  Hunt  made  analyses  of 
it  and  reported    fully  c)n  its   occurrence.     In  all 
probabilitytherc  is  a  very  large  area  of  petroleum- 
bearing  strata  under  central  Ontario  which   has 
never  yet  been  reac  hcd,  and  which  correspomls 
with  the  Ohio  {K'troleum-bearing  strata.      I  think 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Province  of  Ontario 
has   great  mineral  resources  which  are  awaiting 
development.     Not  one-tenth  part  of  the  country 
has  been  explored.     With  a  thorough  exploration 
many  valuable  discoveries  should  be  made,  though 
many  of  them  could  not  be  utilized  under  existing 
conditions,  such  as  diiBculty  of  access,  etc.  When 
these  change  they  will  become  valuable,  and  in 
the  meantime  the  knowledge  of  their  existence 
will,  of  course,  hasten  that  change." 

Production  of  Natural  Gas.  The  Province  of 
Ontario  is  the  only  portion  of  tho  Dominion 
where  either  natural  gas  or  petroleum  is  to  be 
found  in  large  quantities,  and  so  far  as  is  known 
the  supply  is  limited  to  two  fields.  One  occupies 
a  small  area  along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie, 
chiefly  in  the  township  of  Gosfield  South,  in  the 
County  of  Essex,  where  the  gas-bearing  forma- 
tion is  supposed  to  be  either  a  Clinton  or  Niagara 
limestone  and  is  reached  at  a  depth  of  1,050  feet. 
In  this  field  there  are  eight  producing  wells,  whose 
capacity  is  estimated  at  60,000,000  cubic  feet  per 
day.  The  gas  is  supplied  to  the  neighbouring 
villages  of  Kingsville,  Ruthven  and  Leamington, 
but  the  main  outlet  and  place  of  consumption  is 
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the  ci»v  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  to  which  the  gas  is 
piped  tiirougli  the  intervening  distance  of  thirty- 
five  miles  and  across  tliebed  of  the  Detroit  Rivei. 
The  towns  of  WiiKisor,  Walk  "-vi'lo  an;!  Sand- 
wich, on  the  Canadian  side,  .110  also  supplisd 
from  the  same  line.  The  O'ltaiio  Natural  Gas 
Company  and  the  Kingsville  Natural  Gas  and  Oil 
Company  art.  the  two  concerns  which  operate  the 
v/ells  and  control  the  gas  territory  in  this  dist»'ict. 
The  other  gas  tkld  is  in  the  Counties  of  Welland 
and  Haldimand  and  it  is  stated  to  extend  from 
the  village  of  Kidi^eway  in  the  former  i^'.unty  to 
Cayuga  in  tiie  hitter,  a  total  length  of  35  miles. 

The  field,  however,  according  to  Mr.  H.  T.A.Bell, 
in  his  Miniiif^  Manual  for  1S97,  is  probably  not  pro- 
ductive for  the  whole  of  the  length,  "  The  princi- 
pal gas-bearing  rock  is  in  tne  Medina  sandstone 
at  a  depth  of  about  850  feet,  but  west  of  the  Wel- 
land Canal  the  supply  seems  to  come  from  the 
overlying  Clinton  limestone  at  a  depth  of  about 
700  feet.  The  owners  of  wells  in  Cayuga,  Dunn- 
viile.  Port  Colborne  and  Humberstone  supply  the 
needs  for  their  respective  localties,  but  the  main 
producers  of  gas  are  the  Provincial  Natural  Gas 
Company  and  the  Erie  Natural  Gas  Company, 
which  deliver  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
output  of  tl.eir  wells  in  the  tovtfnships  of  Bertie 
and  Humberstone  to  the  City  of  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
The  length  of  the  former  Company's  pipe  line 
from  the  centre  of  itc  gas  fields  is  fourteen  miles, 
and  in  1894  the  delivery  of  gas  to  Buffalo  was  nt 
the  rate  of  4,600,000  cubic  feet  per  day.  The 
\N  clland  gas  Held  has  been  in  operation  for  nearly 
six  years  and  under  the  continuous  demands  upon 
it  is  giving  signs  of  approaching  exhaustion  ;  the 
rock  presj^'re,  which  stood  originally  at  about 
^70  lbs.,  having  fallen  toone-fifti  of  that  amount, 
or  less.  Gas  begaii  to  bc:  delivered  at  Detroit 
from  the  Essex  Field  early  Jn  1895,  and  is 
now  going  into  thai  city  in  la.ge  voluT.e.  There 
are  grounds  foe  supposing  that  notwithst^'^nding 
the  limited  area  covered  by  the  wei's  in  Esbcx 
the  field  is  -eally  oi  large  extent,  and  perhaps 
underlies  a  portion  of  the  bed  of  Lake  Erie.  The 
total  output  of  natural  gas  in  On^ario  in  1893  was 
2,342,000,000  cubic  feet,  valued  at  $238,200;  in 
1895  it  was  3,320,000,000  cubic  feet,  worth 
$282,968.  A  consi  "t  rable  portion  of  the  outpui 
in  the  latter  year  was  from  the  Essex  Field." 


Canadian   Petroleum   Production.     The   pe- 

trolc  m  field  of  the  County  of  Lambton  in  West- 
ern Ontario  has  long  been  the  chief  developed 
Canadian  source  of  supply  of  this  important  pro- 
duct. Oil  was  first  obtained  in  this  district 
at  Oil  Springs  in  1861  from  surface  wells  dug  to 
a  depth  of  40  to  60  feet,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
peculiar  deposits  locally  known  vl:-  "gum  beds,' 
formed  by  the  evaporation  of  the  petroleum 
which  found  its  way  to  the  surface.  These  prim- 
itive atteirpts  were  quickly  followed  by  wells 
drilled  in  the  rock,  some  of  which  were  extra- 
ordinarily productive.  Th  jil  was  reached  at  a 
depth  varying  from  100  to  240  feet,  .4nd  the  first 
gush  in  some  wells  yielded  as  much  as  6,000 
barrels  per  24  hours.  The  famous  Black  & 
Mathewson  well  flowed  at  the  rate  of  7,500  bar- 
rels per  day  for  a  short  time.  This  enormous 
output,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  oil  and  insuf- 
ficient methods  of  controlling  the  wells  and  stor- 
ing the  product,  went  almost  wholly  to  waste.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  during  the  spring  and 
summer  of  18C1  not  less  than  5,000,000  barrels 
of  oil  flowed  off  on  the  waters  of  Black  Creek — a 
quantity  equal  to  five  or  six  times  the  present 
annual  production. 

According  to  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  sub- 
ject— contained  in  Mr.  B.  T.  A.  Bell's  Canadian 
Mining,  Iron  and  Steel  Manual  ''jr  i8g6 — this  Pe- 
trol ia  field  was  opened  in  1865,  and  the  period  of 
its  greatest  production  was  reached  in  1866,  when 
the  noted  King  vellr  were  stri-^k,  yielding  400 
barrel i  per  day.  The  Oil  Springs  and  Petrolia 
fit-lds  are  situated  in  the  township  of  Ennis- 
ki'len,  and  comprise  the  main  producing  district. 
Tt.y  are  both  ot  small  extent.  Th^  former  has 
an  area  of  about  two  f  nd  one-half  square  miles, 
and  the  latter  of  abv^iit  twenty  six  square  miles. 
The  area  of  production  is,  however,  gradually  en- 
larging, and  drillin:,  in  new  ground  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  higher  prices  for  crude  oil 
which  ruled  during  le  season  of  1895.  About  a 
dozen  wells  were  then  yielding  oil  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  Plympton  township,  north  east  of 
Mandau:nin,  the  product  of  which  is  pumped  into 
Petrolia  tnroiigh  pipe  lines.  Several  new  wells 
were  bored  in  1894  and  1895  In  the  fourth  con- 
cession t  *"  Euphemia,  about  a  mile  northeast  of 
Shetland.     One  well  sunk   there   ten   years  ago 
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yielded  100  barrels  per  day  for  a  short  time,  and  ings  is  somewhat  loss,  oil  being  found  at  370  feet 
another  20  or  30  barrels  per  day  for  a  year.  The  from  the  ground  and  about  sixty  feet  below  the 
average  output  of  these  producing  wells  in  this  surface  of  ;.he  Corniferous  limestone.  The  Tren- 
small  pool  is  now  half  a  barrel  per  day.  ton  limestone,  which  is  the  great  oil-bearing  for- 
At  Comber,  in  Essex  County,  oil  was  found  mation  in  Ohio,  U.S.,  underlies  the  Corniferous 
some  years  ago  at  a  depth  of  124  feet.  The  w-.il  in  l.ambton  County,  being  separated  from  it  by 
pumped  100  barrels  of  oil  and  flowed  half  a  barrel  various  other  members  of  the  Silurian  system, 
per  day.  Pelee  Island,  in  Lake  Erie,  was  the  and  in  the  opinion  of  some  geologists  it  is  not  un- 
scene  of  a  late  discovery.  The  Pclce  Island  Gas  likely  that  the  petroleum  originates  in  the  Tren- 
and  Oil  Company  of  Kingsville  put  down  two  ton  and  finds  its  way  up  to  tiic  Corniferous.  Dr. 
wells  in  1895,  in  the  second  of  which  they  struck  Selwyn,  late  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
gas  at  705  feet,  and  oil  at  733  feet,  the  total  depth  Canada,  has  stated  that  '  in  all  probability  there 
bored  being  750  feet.  A  pump  was  put  in  and  is  a  very  large  area  of  petroleum-bearing 
five  to  seven  barrels  of  oil  raised.  The  average  strata  under  Central  Ontario  which  has  as  yet 
yield  of  the  wells  in  the  Lambton  district  has  never  been  reached,  and  which  corresponds 
steadily  decreased  since  the  field  was  opened,  with  the  Ohio  petroleum-bearing  strata.'  The 
and,  instead  of  the  great  gushers  which  were  deepest  boring  yet  made  in  the  Oil  district 
common  at  the  beginning,  wells  now  opened  reached  a  depth  of  1,505  feet,  but  it  probably 
rarely  give  more  than  a  barrel  or  a  barrel  and  a  ended  in  the  Onondaga  formation,  a  longdistance 
half  per  day  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  when  they  above  the  Trenton,  and  it  has  yet  to  be  proven 
sink  to  a  yield  of  eight  or  ten  barrels  per  month,  by  actual  demonstration  that  the  latter  is  an  oil- 
which  is  about  the  average  production  of  wells  bearing  system  in  the  present  petroleum  region, 
in  the  district.  The  field,  however,  shows  little  or  indeed  elsewhere  in  Ontario.  Like  all  petrol- 
sign  of  exhaustion  and  its  output  remains  com-  eum  derived  from  limestone  rocks,  the  Ontario 
paratively  steady  from  year  to  year — the  annual  product  carries  a  good  deal  of  sulphur,  being 
return  being  from  800,000  to  i, 000,000  barrels,  in  this  respect  more  akin  to  the  Ohio  than  to  the 
In  1891  the  production  was  894,647  barrels,  Pennsylvania  article.  The  following  analysis 
in  1892,  800,000  barrels,  in  1893,  973,000  barrels  shows  approximately  the  comparative  composition 
and  in  1894,  997,500  barrels.  A  barrel  contains  of  the  Ontario  and  Ohio  petroleums  : 
35   Imperial  gallons.     Old  wells  are  constantly  Ontario.          Ohio. 

being    abandoned    and    new     ones    put    down.         Carbon  83.94         °4-57 

Forty  drilling  outfits  were  at  work  in   1895,  and         Hydrogen  13.37         13-62 

about    100    wells  per  month  bored.     The  total         Sulphur i.oi  .72 

number  of  wells  in  operation  on  30th  September,  Specific  gravity 8.00  3.30 

1895,   was  9,963,    of  which   3,176  were   in  the  The  business  of  refining  is  mainly  centred  in 

Oil  Springs,  and  6,787  in  the  Petrolia  district.  Petrolia,   Ontario,  where    four    refineries    are  in 

The  long  life  of  the  wells  and  their  great  number  operation  with  a  capacity  more  than  equal  to  the 

to   a   large   extent    offset   the   decrease    in   their  entiro  output  of  the  oil-field.     The  oil  is  distilled 

yield.     The    average    price  of  crude  oil  on  the  in  large  sheet-iron  retorts.     The  heat  is  furnished 

Petrolia  Oil  Exchange  according  to  the  Dominion  by  a  spray  of  mixed  petroleum  and  steam  injected 

Statistician   was   88   cents  per    barrel    in     1886,  into  the  fire  chamber  below  the  retort,  which  is 

$1.01  in  1894,  $1.461111895   and   $1.59  in  1896.  lined   with   fire-brick.     The   distillate  is   carried 

It  is  stated  in  Mr.  Bell's  Maiiunl  that    "  The  througli  tubes  immersed   in  long  vats  of  water, 

oil-bearing   rock   is   the   Corniferous    limestone,  As  the  different  distillates  make  their  appearance 

which   at   Petrolia  lies  at  a  depth  of  about  400  at  various  stafjes  of  the  process,  they  arc  led  into 

feet  below  the  surface,  and  in  all  cases  the  oil  is  different   troughs  and   flow   into  separate  tanks, 

found    in  what   is    known   as  the   '  lower  vein,'  First,    the    incondeusible    gases,    gasoline    and 

which  occurs  at  a  depth  of  about  sixty-five  feet  in  naphtl       come  off;  then  the  illuminating  oil ;  fol- 

formation.     At  Oil  Springs  the  depth  of  the  bor-  lowing  mat  the  intermediate  and  wool  oils;  and 
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lastly  the  lubricating  oils  ;  while  an  incrustation 
of  carbonaceous  matter  or  coite  is  left  in  the  retort 
which  makes  a  good  fuel.  All  the  grades  of  the 
distillation  are  divided  at  will,  either  by  stopping 
the  process  at  various  stages  or  by  subsequent 
re-distillation  and  treatment,  into  an  almost  end- 
less variety  of  lighter  and  highly  combustible 
intermediate  illuminating  oils,  and  also  into  such 
solids  as  vaseline,  paraffin,  etc.  To  refine  the 
illuminating  oil  it  is  agitated  with  two  per  cent, 
sulphuric  acid  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
free  carbon  or  tarry  materials,  which  are  drawn 
off  below,  then  after  washing  it  with  water,  caus- 
tic soda  and  litharge  are  added.  The  litharge 
combines  with  the  sulphur  and  forms  lead  sul- 
phide. Flowers  of  sulphur  is  then  added,  which 
precipitates  the  lead  and  other  impurities,  and  the 
oil  is  left  cleared,  but  with  still  a  small  proportion 
of  sulphur.  To  overcome  this  for  the  higher 
grade  of  oils  re-distillation  is  resorted  to,  after 
the  litharge  and  caustic  soda  have  been  added 
and  before  the  flowers  of  sulphur  has  been  put  in. 
The  greater  part  of  the  remaining  sulphur  is  thus 
got  rid  of,  being  left  in  the  retort  in  combination 
with  the  lead.  The  result  of  this  process  is  an 
excellent  quality  of  illuminating  oil." 

The  Petrolia  Oil  Company  was  incorporated  in 
1881  with  a  capital  of  $40,000.  The  refinery  was 
established  in  1S72  by  Messrs.  Cochrane  and 
Williams,  the  latter  of  whom  was  the  pioneer  of 
oil  refining  in  the  Petrolia  region.  Its  capacity 
is  10,000  barrels  crude  per  week.  The  President 
of  the  Company  is  Mr.  R.  D.  Noble.  The  works 
oi  the  Imperial  Oil  Company  have  a  refining 
capacity  of  750,000  barrels  of  crude  per  annum. 
This  Company  was  incorporated  in  1880  and  has 
a  capital  of  $500,000.  Mr.  F.  A.  Fitzgerald  is 
President.  Th-^  National  O;'  Company,  John 
Macdonald,  President,  was  organized  •  1892 
with  a  capital  of  $150,000.  Its  capacity  iv  ^,000 
barrels  crude  per  week.  The  partnership  con- 
cern of  Messrs.  Fairbank,  Rogers  &  Company 
was  formed  in  1892,  Mr.  I'airbank  being  the 
largest  single  producer  of  crude  oil  in  Canada. 
The  capacity  of  the  works  is  2,000  barrels  crude 
per  week.  The  Empire  Oil  Company  of  London 
is  also  engaged  in  the  refining  of  Petrolia  crude 
oil.  The  Canadian  Oil  Company,  whose  works 
were  at  Sarnia,  went  into  liquidation  in  Septem- 


ber, 1895,  and  is  now  extinct.  Its  refinery  was 
in  operation  during  the  months  of  January,  Feb- 
ruary and  March. 

The  products  of  the  refineries  are  illuminating 
and  lubricating  oils,  paraffin  vve.x,  benzine,  gaso- 
line, naphtha,  binding  twine  oil,  etc.  Most  of  the 
oil  is  shipped  in  barrels,  but  some  of  the  illumin- 
ating is  put  up  in  square  tin  cans.  The  Petrolia 
Crude  Oil  and  Tanking  Company  carries  on  the 
business  of  dealing  in  and  stormg  crude  oil  in  the 
underground  tanks  described  below.  Its  capital 
is  $50,000  and  the  President  of  the  Company  is 
Mr.  Charles  Jenkins.  The  crude  oil  is  collected 
from  the  individual  wells  by  the  wagon  tanks  and 
delivered  at  receiving  tanks,  whence  it  is  pumped 
to  the  refineries.  Mr.  Bell  points  out  a  method 
of  storing  the  oil  which  is  peculiar  to  this  field. 
Eighteen  or  twenty  feet  below  the  surface  is  found 
an  impervious  blue  clay,  and  excavations  are 
made  in  this  sixty  feet  deep  and  thirty  feet  in  di- 
ameter. A  wooden  lining  extends  thirty  feet  down 
into  the  tank,  and  the  crude  oil  is  kept  in  this 
way  without  danger  of  fire  or  leakage.  Another 
characteristic  method  of  the  district  is  that  of 
raising  the  oil  from  the  wells.  They  have  all  to 
be  pumped,  and  as  the  yield  is  small  economy 
forbids  the  employment  of  a  separate  engine  for 
each  well.  The  "jerker"  system  of  pumping 
was  therefore  introduced  and  is  now  in  universal 
use.  A  12  H.p.  engme  operating  a  horizontal 
wheel,  with  which  a  combination  of  pump  rods  is 
connected,  so  arranged  that  their  weights  about 
balance  one  another,  suflfices  to  raise  the  oil  from 
a  large  number  of  the  wells — as  many  as  ninety 
in  some  cases. 

In  the  Province  of  Quebec  borings  for  petrol- 
eum have  been  carried  on  for  a  period  covering 
many  years  in  th«  County  of  Gasp^.  Latterly 
the  work  has  been  done  by  the  Petroluum  Oil 
Trust,  Limited,  of  London,  England,  chiefly  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  York  River.  A  light  green 
oil,  said  to  resemble  that  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
been  struck  in  several  of  the  wells  at  a  depth  of 
about  2,000  feet,  and  a  certain  number  of  barrels 
have  been  got  out  as  samples,  but  no  regular 
work  of  production  has  \et  bei  .1  begun.  A  re- 
markable and  extensive  series  found  along  the 
Athabasca  River,  in  the  District  of  \thabasca, 
N.W.T.,  and  known  as  the  "tar  sand?,  '  contains 
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a  large  proportion  of  bitumen,  and  drillings  have 
been  undertaken  by  the  Dominion  Government 
to  ascertain  whether  supplies  of  petroleum  exist 
in  the  underlying  Devonian  rocks.  Petroleum 
has  also  been  found  on  the  South  Kootenay  Pass 
in  British  Columbia.  According  to  returns  from 
refiners  furnished  the  Government  Year  Book 
for  i8g6  the  total  production  of  Canadian  oil 
refineries  in  1893,  1894  and  1895  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

18t8  IHM  imi 

Ariicl-<.  Valui.  Value.  Value. 

Illuminatin);  oils $11073,738  $i.cx)3,973  $1,217,426 

Benzine  and  Naphtha.  . .  54.760  54>5IS  63,026 

Parafliiie  oils      116,233  11^,053  140,245 

Gas  oils    217,740  '97,193  218,962 

Lubricating  oils  an-l  tar  92,616  74,309  75,57^ 

Total  Gallons ii5S5.oS7  1,448,043       i. 715. 237 

I'ar. (tine  Wax  (lbs). ..  .           i2o,f9;               119,091  82,970 

Axle  Grease 8,300 

Total  Value $1,675,784         $1,567,134     $1,806,507 

The  Discovery  and  Use  of  Acetylene  Gas. 
This  new  illuminating  substance,  practically 
discovered  by  a  Canadian — Mr.  T.  L.  Willson, 
of  .  oodstock,  Ontario- -and  now  manufactured 
largely  by  Canadians,  was  the  subject  of  an 
exhaustive  study  at  the  hands  of  Professor 
Vivian  B.  Lewes  in  the  Ontario  Bureau  of  Mines 
Report  for  1894.  In  the  course  of  ihis  article 
it  is  stated  that  in  the  phenomena  of  ordmary 
combustion,  which  we  employ  to  provide  us  with 
heat  and  light,  there  u'-e  no  compounds  of  greater 
interest  than  the  chiss  of  organic  bodies  which, 
bemg  formed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  various 
proportions,  have  been  hydrocarbons,  and  that 
it  is  to  this  class  of  bodies  that  all  the  gases 
which  can  be  sed  as  ordinary  illuminants  owe 
their  luminosuy.  Amongst  the  hydrocarbons 
the  simplest  compound  is  stated  to  be  acetylene, 
in  which  two  atoms  of  carbon  are  united  with 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  It  had  long  been  known 
that,  if  a  strea.n  of  hydrogen  is  passed  through 
a  globe  in  which  the  voltaic  arc  is  produced 
between  carbon  points  from  a  suffici'Mitly  powerful 
current,  this  gas  would  be  produced  in  minute 
quantities.  It  could  also  be  formed  in  small 
quantities  by  the  decomposition  of  carbon 
tetrachloride  in  the  presence  of  hydrogen  by  the 
induction    spark,   whilst    it   was   produced   dur- 


ing processes  of  checked  combustion  in  hydro- 
carbon flames.  The  direct  combination  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  in  the  electric  arc  is  a  true  case 
of  synthesis,  and  it  was  known  that,  if  we  could 
form  acetylene  in  this  way  in  sufficiently  large 
quantities,  it  would  be  perfectly  easy  to  build 
up  from  the  acetylene  the  whole  of  the  other 
hydrocarbons  which  can  be  used  for  illuminating 
purposes.  But  for  a  long  period  this  process 
was  not  discovered.  The  importance  and  history 
of  the  matter  can  be  best  indicated  in  Professor 
Lewes'  own  words  as  follows  : 

"  Acetylene  can  without  exaggeration  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  great  keystones  of  the  organic 
edifice,  and,  given  a  cheap  and  easy  method 
of  preparing  it,  1.  !  hardly  possible  to  foresee  the 
results  which  will  be  ultimately  produced. 
From  acetylene  we  can  produce  all  those  bodies 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  the 
most  important  ones  in  our  coal-gar,  and  which 
up  to  the  present  time  hive  never  been  produced 
from  anything  but  Cun',  l'"drocarbon  oils,  or  other 
organic  matter  undfi,;uii!,  destructive  distillation; 
but  it  has  often  occurred  to  those  of  us  who  are 
interested  in  the  manufacture  of  illuminating 
gas  that  as  the  supply  of  gas  gets  smaller, 
and  as  oil  in  time  begins  to  share  the  same 
fate,  some  new  sources  for  our  illuminants  and 
our  fuels  must  be  sought ;  and  in  my  mind, 
at  any  rate,  the  synthetic  production  of  hydro- 
carbons has  long  been  a  day  dream,  which 
I,  however,  never  expected  to  see  possible  on  a 
commercial  scale.  Not  only  was  the  synthetic 
production  of  acetylene  in  the  electric  arc  well 
known,  but  ever  since  water-gas  has  bean  intro- 
duced small  traces  of  acetylene  and  methane 
have  been  found  in  it  under  conditions  which 
render  it  impossible  that  they  should  have  been 
produced  from  any  compound  present  in  the 
incandescent  fuel.  They  must  therefore  have 
been  due  to  the  direct  combination  of  carbon  and 
hydro'^en,  but  these  traces  only  occurred  in  quan- 
tities so  small  as  rarely  to  amount  to  one  per  cent, 
and  it  was  manifest  that  the  production  of  the 
compounds  could  not  take  place  in  large  quan- 
tities under  influences  which  would  immediately 
tend  to  decompose  them. 

In  1836  it  was  found,  that  when  making  potas- 
sium by  distillation  fmm  potassic  carbonate  and 
carbon,  small  quantities  of  a  bye-product  consist- 
ing of  a  compound  of  potassium  and  carbon  were 
produced,  and  that  this  was  decomposed  by  water 
with  liberation  of  acetylene:  whilst  Wohler  by 
fusing  an  alloy  of  zinc  ami  calcium  with  carbon 
made  calcic  carbide,  and  used  it  as  a  source  from 
which  to  obtain  acetylene  bv  the  action  of  water. 
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Nothing  more  was  done  until  1892,  when  Mac- 
qiienne  prepared  barium  carbide  by  heating  at  a 
high  temperature  a  mixture  of  barium  carbonate, 
powdered  magnesium  and  charcoal,  the  resulting 
mass  evolving  acetylene  when  treated  with  water  : 
whilst  still  later  Travers  made  calcic  carbide  by 
heating  together  chloride,  carbon  and  sodium. 
None  of  these  processes,  however,  gave  any 
commercial  promise,  as  the  costly  nature  of  the 
potassium,  sodium,  maguesiuin  or  zinc-calcium 
alloy,  which  had  to  be  used,  made  the  acetylene 
produced  from  the  c.rbide  too  expensive. 

Whilst  working  with  an  electric  furnace,  and 
endeavouring  by  its  ai  1  to  form  an  alloy  of 
calcium  from  some  of  its  compounds,  Mr.  T.  L. 
Willson  noticed  that  a  mixiure  containing  lime 
and  powdered  anthracite,  under  the  influence  of 
tlie  temperature  of  the  arc,  fused  down  to  a 
heavy  semi-metallic  mass,  which,  having  been 
examined  anu  found  not  to  be  the  substance 
sought,  was  thrown  into  a  bucket  containing  water, 
with  the  result  that  violent  effervescence  of  the 
water  marked  the  rapid  evolution  of  a  gas,  the 
overwhelming  odour  of  which  enforced  attention 
to  its  presence,  and  which  on  the  application  of  a 
light  burnt  with   a  smoky   but  luminous   flame. 

Investigation  into  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon 
soon  showed  that,  in  a  properly  constructed  elec- 
tric furnace,  finely  ground  up  chalk  or  lime, 
mixed  with  powdered  carbon  in  any  form,  whether 
it  were  charcoal,  anthracite,  coal,  coke  or  graph- 
ite, can  be  fused  with  the  formation  of  the 
compound  known  as  calcic  carbide,  containing 
forty  parts  by  weight  of  the  element  calcium,  the 
basis  of  lime,  and  twenty-four  parts  by  weight  of 
cai  bon,  and  that,  or»  the  addition  to  this  of  water, 
a  double  decomposition  takes  place,  the  oxygen  of 
the  water  combining  with  the  calcium  of  the  calcic 
carbide  to  form  calcic  oxide  of  lime,  whilst  the 
hydrogen  unites  with  the  carbon  of  the  calcic 
carbide  to  form  acetylene,  the  cost  of  the  gas 
so  produced  bringing  it  not  only  within  the 
range  of  cnriimercial  possibilities  for  u?,e  her  se, 
but  also  the  building  up  from  it  of  a  host  of  other 
compounds,  whilst  the  production  of  the  calcic 
carbide  from  chalk  ;  nd  from  any  form  of  carbon 
renders  us  practicaliy  independent  of  coal  and 
oil,  and  places  in  our  hands  the  prime  factor  by 
which  Nature  in  all  probability  produces  those 
great  underground  s^oreliouses  of  liquid  fuel 
upon  which  the  world  is  so  largely  drawing  tvj- 
day." 

The  Report  of  the  Ontario  Bureau  of  Mines  for 
i8g8  indicated  great  progress  in  the  production 
and  use  of  this  impcrtant  compound.  During  the 
preceding  year  much  had  been  done.  **  Con- 
tinued study  of  the  properties  of  the  gas  and  ex- 
periments   with    it   have    evolved    apparatus    of 


various  types  for  its  generation  and  control,  and 
the  result  has  been  that  acetylene  is  now  being 
rapidly  introduced  as  a  means  of  indoor  lighting 
throughout  the  Province  of  Ontario.  The  lield 
which  seems  specially  opened  for  it  is  that 
aftbrded  by  the  smaller  towns  and  villages,  where 
gas  plants  are  not  already  in  existence  and  where 
the  electric  light  is  used,  if  at  all,  only  in  the  form 
of  the  arc  lamp  for  illuminating  public  streets. 
Here  a  sj  stem  of  lighting  is  welcomed  which  does 
not  necessitate  an  expensive  central  plant  or  a 
costly  equii)ment  of  mains,  and  which  does  not 
require  a  large  number  of  consumers  to  ensure  a 
reasonably  low  cost.  The  advantage  possessed 
by  acetylene  in  this  regard  is  that  it  provides  an 
isolated  method  of  lighting,  which  can  be  adopted 
by  one  person  in  a  town  or  village,  or  even  by  a 
farmer  on  his  homestead  without  reference  to  any 
one  else  and  without  increase  of  cost.  This  fea- 
ture of  acetylene  lighting  has  doubtless  been  the 
cause  of  the  favourable  reception  it  has  had  in 
Ontario  during  1897." 

There  are  now  eight  firms  (London,  Hamilton, 
Niagara  Falls,  Woodstock,  Guelph,  St.  Mary's 
and  Welland)  engaged  in  manufacturing  acety- 
lene generators  in  the  Province.  One  of  these 
firms  reports  having  placed  94  of  its  machines 
during  1897-98,  mortly  in  Ontario,  but  sev. 
eral  also  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
The  plants  range  in  size  from  15  to  100  lights  and 
are  used  for  the  lighting  of  stores,  churches,  man- 
ufactories, rinks  and  dwelling  houses. 

Coal  Production  of  British  Columbia.    In  the 

course  of  an  elaborate  article  contained  in  th? 
Geological  Survey  Reports  for  1887-8,  Dr.  G.  M. 
Dawson  gave  a  valuable  history  of  coal  pi  ot!  net  ion 
in  British  Columbia.  From  it  the  following 
facts  are  derived. 

The  discovery  of  coal  in  that  Province  antedated 
the  finding  of  gold  by  more  than  twenty  years 
but  did  not  at  first  produce  any  effect  comparable 
with  that  of  gold  upon  its  history  and  development. 
Dr.  W.  F.  lolmie  was  the  first  to  make  known 
the  existence  of  this  mineral  on  the  coast  of  the 
Province,  in  1835.  He  was  then  stationed  at  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  post  known  as  Fort 
McLaughlin,  on  Millhank  Sound,  and  specimens 
of  coal  were  brought  to  him  by  Indians  from  the 
north-east   of  Vancouver    Island.     The   steamer 
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Beaver  belonging  to  the  Company  arrived  on  the 
West  Coast  in  i8  }6  and  thereafter  small  quanti- 
ties of  coal  were  obtained  for  her,  as  well  as 
for  blacksmith's  use,  from  this  place — being 
derived  from  natural  outcrops  on  the  beach. 
In  the  year  1849  a  coal  miner  was  brought  out 
by  the  Company  from  Scotland  to  more  fully  test 
the  character  of  the  coal  on  this  part  of  the 
coast,  and  in  185 1  a  further  number  of  miners 
and  some  necessary  machinery  were  imported. 
Exploratory  work  by  sinking  and  boring  was 
also  prosecuted  along  the  coast  of  Vancouver 
Island,  between  Port  McNeill  and  Beaver  Har- 
bour, till  1853,  but  without  resulting  in  any 
very  notable  discoveries.  Meanwhile  in  1850 
the  existence  of  coal  at  Nanaimr  'id  been 
ascertained  by  Mr.  J.  W.  McKay,  and  in  the 
following  year  it  appears  that  the  most  of  the 
miners  above  referred  to  were  transferred  from  the 
northern  end  of  the  Island  to  that  place. 

Work  began  in  earnest  at  Nanaimo  in  1852, 
and,before  the  close  of  1853,  2,000  tons  are  report- 
ed to  have  been  shipped,  chiefly  to  San  Francisco. 
The  price  of  coal  at  Nanaimo  was  at  this  time 
$11,  and  at  San  Francisco  $28,  a  ton.  Th-^ 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  under  the  name  of  the 
Nanaimo  Coal  Company,  continued  to  work  the 
mines  thus  opened  till  1861,  when  they  were  sold 
to  the  Vancouver  Coal  Mining  and  Land  Com- 
pany (Limited).  The  total  shipment  from  October, 
1852,  to  November,  1859,  was  returned  at  25,398 
tons.  The  Wellington  mines,  situated  a  short 
distance  inland  from  Departure  Bay,  near  Na- 
naimo, began  to  produce  coal  in  1871  and  several 
hundred  tons  of  coal  were  shipped  in  that  year. 
At  this  time  mining  operations  were  also 
in  progress  at  Cowgit2,  Queen  Charlotte  Islands, 
and  several  hundred  tons  of  anthracite  were 
shipped,  but  the  work  was  not  continued.  In  1874 
the  Harewood  Colliery,  near  Nanaimo, was  opened. 
It  had  previously  been  worked  on  a  small  scale 
in  1864  and  1865.  In  1875  the  Baynes  Sound 
Colliery,  vkt  Coniox,  was  opened  out  to  some 
extent  and  preparations  for  mining  and  shipping 
coal  were  made,  but  from  various  causes,  chief 
among  which  was  the  low  price  of  coal,  both  this 
and  the  Harewood  were  closed  down  in  1877. 
In  1882  a  shaft  was  sunk  at  the  East  Wellington 
Colliery,  about  midway  between  the  Vancouver 


and   Wellington   mines,  and  a  certain   amount 
of  coal  steadily  produced. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Baynes  Sound  Mine 
tiie  collieries  above-mentioned  were  all  in  the 
Nanaimo  area,  and  the  work  done  in  the  Comox 
area  (except  in  the  case  of  the  Baynes  Sound 
Mine)  was  of  the  character  of  ^irospecting  and 
exploration  only.  In  18S8,  however,  the  serious 
development  of  mining  work  in  the  Comox  area 
was  initiated  by  the  Hon.  R.  Dunsmuir  at  points 
situated  between  the  old  Baynes  Sound  Mine  and 
Comox  Harbour,  near  the  edj^e  of  the  old  "  Union 
Claim."  A  railway,  eleven  miles  in  length,  was 
built  to  a  suitable  shipping  place  and  all  prepara- 
tions made  for  a  large  output  of  coal.  This  en- 
terprise was  known  as  the  Union  Colliery.  Mr. 
Dunsmuir,  it  may  be  added,  made  a  large  fortune 
in  the  Nanaimo  district  industry  and  since  his 
time  it  has  gone  on  steadily  developing.  The 
following  table  of  annual  production  in  British 
Columbia,  prepared  by  Dr.  Dawson,  up  to  1888, 
and  supplemented  from  the  Dominion  Statisti- 
cian's figures  after  that  date,  is  of  value  : 
Coal  mined  at  Suquash  by  H.  B.  Co.  at 

various  timis  between  1836  and  1852     Tons. 

(say) 10,000 

Total  coal  shipped  from  Nanaimo,  Octo- 
ber, 1852,  to  November,  1859 25,398 

1859(2  months)      1,989      1879 241,301 

i860 I4»247      1880 267,595 


1861 13.774 

1862 18,118 

f863 21,345 

1864 28,632 

1865 32,819 

1866 25,115 

1867 31,239 

1868 44,005 

i86g 35,802 

1870 29,843 

1871-2-3 169,641 

1874 81,547 

1875 110,145 

1876 139,192 

1877 154.052 

1878 170,846 


1881 228,357 

1882 282,139 

1883 213,299 

1884 394.070 

1885 365,596 

1886 326,636 

1887 413,360 

1888 489.301 

i88g  649,409 

1890 759.517 

1891 1,152,588 

1892 925.495 

1893 1,095,689 

1894 1.134,507 

1895 1,052,412 

1896 1,002,268 


Development  of  Mining:  in  Ontario.  No  better 
evidence  can  be  given  of  the  increasing  activity  in 
mining  enterprise  which  characterizes  Ontario 
than  is  afforded  by  the  grants  of  mineral  lands  by 
the  Crown,  and  the  charters  issued  to  mining  com- 
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panics  clurinf;;  the  year  1S97.  The  total  niiinbcr 
of  locations  soKI  and  leased  in  theywar  was  1,255, 
embracing  an  area  of  115,809  acres,  whereas  for 
the  five  years  1892-1)6  the  number  sold  and  leased 
was  106,  with  an  area  of  93,821  acres.  The  rev- 
enue derived  by  the  Crown  in  1897  from  sales  and 
rentals  was  $144,299,  whereas  for  the  preceding 
five  years  it  was  only  $131,518.  Adding  the  ren- 
tals of  land  previously  leased,  the  aggregate  rev- 
enue of  the  five  years  was  $146,959,  while  for  1897 
it  was  $150,540,  or,  if  the  revenue  from  mining 
licences  be  included,  the  aggregate  for  1897  was 
$153,561.  According  to  the  Hiireau  of  Mines  Re- 
port, issued  on  March  loth,  1898,  the  following 
number  of  mining  companies  were  chartered  in 
the  Province,  with  capital  as  given,  during  each 
year  since  Confederation  : 


Year. 

No. 

Capital. 

Ye«i. 

No. 

Capital. 

1868 

6  $ 

658,500 

1885 

2 

1,600,000 

1870 

I 

100,000 

1886 

3 

1,060,000 

187I 

I 

40,000 

1887 

2 

5,250,000 

^^73 

2 

550,000 

1888 

10 

1,368,000 

1874 

3 

1,800,000 

1889 

5 

3,570,000 

1875 

12 

8,290,000 

1890 

14 

2,755,000 

1876 

I 

800,000 

1891 

12 

2,723,000 

1879 

I 

100,000 

1892 

14 

4,025,000 

1880 

4 

480,000 

1893 

I 

300,000 

1881 

I 

250,000 

1894 

5 

2,'l  35,000 

1882 

8 

4,552,880 

1895 

2 

62,000 

1883 

7 

1,710,000 

1896 

26 

15,600,000 

1884 

3 

2,750,000 

1897 

140 

101,531,000 

In  four  years  of  the  thirty  no  charters  were 
issued  to  mining  companies,  and  the  total  num- 
ber issued  down  to  the  end  of  1897  has  been  286, 
with  an  aggregate  authorized  capital  of  $164,060- 
380.  To  the  end  of  T896  there  were  issued  146 
charters,  with  a  total  capital  of  $62,529,380,  one- 
fourth  of  which  is  held  by  the  twenty-si.x  com- 
panies organized  in  the  lattei  year.  In  1897  the 
number  of  companies  incorporatetl  was  only  six 
less  than  in  the  preceding  twenty-nine  years,  but 
in  amount  of  authorized  capital  they  exceeded 
all  companies  formed  in  the  twenty-nine  years  by 
$48,000,000.  Of  course  every  company  which 
has  secured  a  charter  is  not  likely  to  become  a 
working  company,  but  of  lo  large  a  number 
there  are  no  doubt  many  that  will  proceed  to 
make  investments  of  their  capital  both  in  the 
acquisition  and  the  development  of  properties. 

Precious  Stones  in  Canada.  Although  no  min- 
ing for  precious  stones  is  carried  on  in  Canada, 


and  it  can  scarcely  be  called  a  gem-producing 
country,  yet  it  furnishes  a  number  of  stones  which 
are  of  more  than  passing  interest  to  the  mineral- 
ogist, and  of  some  value  in  jewellery  and  the  arts. 
In  the  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  for  1887-8 
— Volume  III. — there  is  a  lengthy  and  elaborate 
article  upon  this  subject  by  Mr.  George  F.  Kunz, 
which  of  course  bears  the  authoritative  stamp  of 
the  Survey.  He  states  that  "  A  number  of  gem 
minerals,  not  of  gem  quality,  are  found  here  in 
examples  of  such  stupendous  size  and  wonderful 
perfection  that  they  have  found  prominent  places 
in  the  cabinets  of  the  world,  and  are  even  more 
prized  as  such  than  cut  stones  from  other  local- 
ities. Their  mineralogical  value  gives  them  no 
small  coiimiercial  importance.  P'or  instance,  the 
magnificent  zircon  crystals,  occurring  as  individ- 
uals up  to  fifteen  pounds  in  weight,  many  fine 
ones  weighing  nearly  a  pound,  and  the  beauti- 
ful twin  crystals  of  the  same  mineral ;  the  black 
titanite  in  simple  and  twinned  crystals  up  to 
seventy  pounds  each  ;  the  vast  quantities  of  am- 
ethyst from  Lake  Superior;  the  ouvarovite  or 
green  chrome  garnet  from  Oxford,  and  the  white 
garnet  crystals  from  near  Wakefield,  are  some  of 
the  most  notable  of  Canadian  occurrences.  Not 
the  least  wonderful  are  the  appatite  crystals,  one 
weighing  over  500  pounds,  which  are  found  of 
such  size  and  beauty  that  the  rich  green  variety, 
especially,  would  do  to  work  into  ornaments  sim- 
ilar to  those  made  from  fluorite,  which  it  exceeds 
in  hardness.  What  Canada  has  produced  in 
precious  and  ornamental  stones  was  well  shown 
at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia,  1876, 
and  at  ihe  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  at 
London  in  1886.  The  fine  minerals  have  found 
their  way  into  the  well-arranged  collection  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  at  Ottawa,  the 
British  Museum,  the  Mineralogical  collection  of 
McGill  College,  which  contains  the  cabinet  of 
the  late  John  G.  Miller,  and  the  Provincial  Mu- 
seum of  Nova  Scotia.  The  field  in  Canada  is  so 
vast  that,  although  much  has  been  done  in  the  way 
of  prospecting  of  late  years,  only  a  small  part  of 
the  territor}'  has  been  thoroughly  gone  over." 
The  following  statement  is  condensed  from  the 
source  just  quoted  : 

Diamonih.  Have  not  been  found  at  any  locality 
in  British  North  America. 
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Sapphire.  Corundum  in  red  and  blue  crystals 
has  been  found  in  limestone  near  Hur^ess,  also  in 
grains  disseminated  through  a  rock  made  up  of 
felspar,  quartz,  calcite  and  titanite,  in  contact 
with  the  crystalline  limestone.  These  grains  are 
of  a  light  rose-red  to  sapphire-blue  colour,  and 
are  of  no  gem  value,  nor  in  quantity  sufficient 
for  commercial  use.  Chrysoberyl,  alexandrite  or 
Chrysoberyl  cat's  eye  has  not  been  observed  in 
Canada. 

Topaz.  At  the  London  Exhibition,  1862,  there 
were  exhibited  two  topazes.  From  Cape  Breton 
came  one  in  the  rough,  and  the  other  which  had 
been  cut  at  Pictou,  N.  S.,  was  half  an  inch  in 
length  and  of  a  yellow  colour.  This  is  a  variety 
peculiar  to  Brazil,  which  leads  to  the  inference 
that  these  stones  may  have  been  citrine,  or  arti- 
ficially decolourized  smoky  quartz,  and  not  the 
true  mineralogical  topaz. 

Emeralds.  Have  not  been  discovered  in  Canada, 
although  very  fine  aquamarines  have  been  found 
in  Maine,  adjacent  to  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
Little  if  any  beryl  of  value  for  gems  has  been 
found  in  Canada.  Pale  green  well-defined  crys- 
tals, however,  have  been  reported  by  Dr.  Bigsby 
at  Rainy  Lake,  230  miles  west  of  Lake  Superior. 
And  in  Berthier  and  Saguenay  Counties,  Quebec, 
some  crystals  over  an  inch  in  diameter  have 
been  found. 

Zircon.  The  zircons  of  Ontario,  especially 
those  from  Renfrew  County,  are  the  most  remark- 
able knovvn,  for  beauty,  size,  perfection  and 
richness  of  colour.  An  occasional  crystal  top  or 
a  small  fragment  will  afford  a  gem  of  the  hya- 
cinth variety,  but  they  rarely  exceed  a  carat  in 
weight.  Some  of  these  individual  crystals  weigh 
about  15  lbs.  and  are  more  than  four  inches  in 
diameter.  One  was  observed  three  inches  in 
diameter  and  nearly  a  foot  in  length.  On  one 
farm  in  Renfrew  fine  crystals  have  been  obtained. 
The  twin  zircons  from  Lake  Clear  are  especially 
beautiful  and  interesting,  one  of  them  measuring 
nearly  four  inches  in  length,  and  many  thousand 
dollars'  worth  have  been  sold  as  specimens. 
Short's  claim  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Clear 
yields  the  finest  twin  zircons.  In  Burgess  and 
adjoining  townships  occur  some  fine  crystals,  not 
so  large  as  those  from  Renfrew,  but  of  excjuisite 
polish  and  highly  modified  forms;  and  near  Gren- 


ville,  Quebec,  are  found  smaller  crystals,  often 
cherry  red  and  transparent,  which  would  make 
small  gems.  Highly  modified  crystals  associated 
with  wollastoniteandgraphite  are  also  found  there. 
/Zircon  is  now  mined  by  the  ton  in  the  United 
States  and  about  $150  per  ton  is  paid  for  it  bo- 
cause  of  the  earth  it  contains  (zirconia)  whiclj  is 
used  in  the  hoods  for  the  new  incandescent  gus 
burners.  The  zircons  are  obtained  by  washing 
out  the  soil  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of 
felspatliir  rocks. 

ToHi  inuline.  This  is  found  in  green  crystals  in 
Chatham  township,  Quebec,  and  the  green  and 
red  (rubellite)  varieties  in  Villeneuve  township, 
Quebec.  Brown  tourmalines  are  frequently  met 
with  in  the  Laurentian  limestones.  Fine  crystals, 
rich,  yellowish  or  translucent  brown  in  colour,  often 
occur  imbedded  in  a  flesh-red  limestone  at  Calu- 
met Falls,  Quebec,  and  also  in  the  townships  of 
Ross,  Ontario,  Clarendon  f.iicl  Hunterstown,  Que- 
bec. These  furnish  an  occasional  gem.  Slender 
crystals  in  white  quartz  occur  at  Fitzroy,  Island 
Portage  and  Lac  des  Chats,  and  of  inferior  colour 
at  McGregor's  Quarry  in  Lachute,  Ontario. 
Black  tourmaline  of  no  gem  value  is  found  at  a 
number  of  localities,  principally  at  Yeo's  Island 
— one  of  the  Thousand  Islands.  The  velvet  black, 
fibrous  tourmaline  found  at  Madoc  and  Elzevir,  in 
Ontario,  gives  a  blue  powder  and  is  evidently  an 
indicolite,  like  the  variety  from  Paris,  Maine. 

Garnets.  Alinaudite  garnets  occur  plentifully 
in  magnificent  crystals  in  mica  shields  along  the 
Stickine  River  in  British  Columbia.  Owing  to 
their  perfect  form  and  polish  the  faces  of  these 
crystals  are  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  Al- 
though they  are  not  transparent  enough  to  be  of 
value  to  cut  into  gems,  if  obtained  in  sufificient 
quantity  they  would  be  useful  for  watch  jewels. 
Beds  of  nearly  pure  red  garnet  rock,  from  five  to 
twenty-five  feet  thick,  are  sometimes  met  with  in 
the  gneiss  at  St.  Jerome,  Quebec,  and  in  quartzite 
in  Ravvdon  and  Marmora  townships,  Ontario,  and 
at  Baie  St.  Paul,  Quebec.  Some  small  pieces 
would  afford  gems  of  little  value,  but  the  stone  is 
of  considerable  use  in  the  arts  as  a  grinding 
material  and  for  sand-paper.  The  large  red  gar- 
net,dibseminated  through  awhiteoligoclase gneiss, 
at  Lake  Sniion,  would  not  aftord  gems,  but  if 
polished  with  the  rock  would  afford  an  ornamen- 
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tal  stone.  Kssonite  or  cinnatnon-colourc(i  garnet, 
the  SD-cuUed  hyacinth  of  tlie  jewellers,  is  found 
in  small  crystals  in  Circnville,  ^).iebcc,  but  not  of 
gem  value,  and  in  fine  crystals  associated  with 
idocrase,  in  Wakefield,  Quebec.  Hut  few  of  these 
would  furnish  even  small  gems.  Crossularite,  or 
white  lime  alumina  garnet,  is  found  in  Wakefield 
and  in  Hull  in  considerable  quantity,  in  veins 
lininfj  the  crystalline  limestone,  and  associated 
with  essonite,  idocrase,  and  pyro.xene.  This  is 
the  most  remarkable  locality  for  this  mineral, 
superb  crystals  two  inches  across  having  been 
found  there,  as  well  as  groups  of  crystals  a  foot 
across.  In  colour  the  crystals  vary  from  colour- 
less to  light  yellow  and  light  brown  and  some  of 
them  are  transparent  enough  to  afford  colourless 
gems  of  from  one  to  two  carats  in  weight. 
Melanite,  or  black  garnet,  is  found  in  Marn)ora, 
Ontario,  but  this  variety  has  no  use  in  jewellery. 
Ouvarovite,  or  green  chrome  garnet,  found  in  Ox- 
ford, isoneof  the  most  beautiful  known  occurrences 
of  this  rare  mineral.  The  crystals,  which  are  trans- 
parent dodecahedrons,  rarely  over  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  and  of  the  deepest  emerald 
green  colour,  are  found  lining  druses  in  cavities 
of  crystalline  limestone,  often  on  the  chrome  py- 
roxene and  associated  with  jnillerite.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  small  si^e  of  the  crystals  this  would 
be  a  gem  of  the  highest  rank.  A  few  crystals  of 
this  mineral  have  been  found  in  Wakefield,  some 
of  which  rival  in  size  any  that  have  been  dis- 
covered— the  largest  measuring  nearly  one  half 
inch  in  diameter.  They  are  of  a  fine  green,  but 
opaque,  and  are  sometimes  filled  with  a  yellow 
centre. 

Quartz.  Rock  crystal  is  found  in  many  locali- 
ties of  Canada,  especially  in  veins  with  amethyst 
in  the  Lake  Superior  region,  but  it  has  not  been 
observed  of  sufficient  size  to  afford  crystal  balls 
or  other  art  objects.  The  small  doubly  termin- 
ated crystals  foiuid  in  the  limestones  of  the  Levis 
and  Hudson  Kiver  formation,  and  familiarly 
called  "  Quebec  diamonds,"  are  sold  as  souvenirs 
to  tourists,  as  the  Lake  George  diamonds  are  in 
the  United  States.  Fine  crystals  are  found  in 
the  soil  in  Lacolle,  Que.,  and  in  the  cavities  of 
the  calciferous  formation  in  many  places  in  beau- 
tiful limpid  forms.  Larger  crystals  have  been 
found  with   smoky  quartz   near   Paradise    Bay, 


N.S.,  also  throughout  the  entire  Bay  of  Fundy 
district,  and  on  the  Musquiisli  River,  N.B.,  and 
at  Cape  Blouiiilon,  N.S.  Milky  quartz  is  found 
all  through  Canada,  but  it  is  never  of  any  value  in 
the  arts  except  for  porcelain.  Rose  quartz  is  also 
found  at  many  localities,  especially  at  Shelbourne, 
N.S.  It  is  of  little  value  in  the  arts,  but  has  been 
made  into  various  ornaments  and  charms.  Smoky 
quartz  in  fine  groups  occurs,  in  the  same  veins 
with  amethyst  on  both  Lake  .Superior  and  the  Bay 
of  Fundy — so  uneven  in  colour,  however,  as  to 
afford  gems  of  little  value.  When  transparent, 
smoky  quartz  has  considerable  sale  for  jewellery 
under  the  name  of  cairngorm,  Scotch  or  smoked 
topaz,  and,  when  partly  decolourized  to  a  yellow 
and  yellowish  brown,  as  Spanish  or  Saxon  topaz. 
Amethyst.  Is  found  in  sonie  form  in  nearly  every 
vein  cutting  the  cheity  and  argillaceous  slates 
around  Thunder  Bay,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Superior.  At  Atnethyst  Harbour  this  mineral 
constitutes  almost  the  entire  vein,  and  numerous 
openings  have  been  made  to  obtain  it  for  tourists 
who  visit  the  spot.  Thousands  of  dollars'  worth 
are  annually  sold  here  and  as  much  more  is  sent 
to  Niagara  Falls,  Pike's  Peak,  Hot  Springs,  and 
other  tourists'  resorts,  as  well  as  to  the  mineral 
dealers.  Surfaces  several  feet  across  are  often 
covered  with  crystals  from  a  quarter  inch  to  five 
inches  long,  rich  in  colour,  and  having  a  high 
polish.  Sometimes,  especially  when  large,  the 
crystals  have  a  coating  of  a  rusty  brown  colour, 
owing  to  the  oxidation  of  the  included  geothite. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  famous  occurrences  of 
this  mineral,  regarded  as  mineral  specimens,  but 
the  purple  colour  is  very  unevenly  distributed, 
resembling  the  Siberian,  not  the  Brazilian,  in  this 
respect  ;  and,  as  the  crystals  are  not  transparent 
like  those  from  Siberia,  they  afford  very  few  gem 
stones  of  value.  In  Nova  Scotia,  however,  fine 
amethysts  occur  in  bands,  veins  and  geodes  at 
Partridge  Island,  Cumberland  County,  N.S. — 
surfaces  a  foot  square  being  covered  with  splendid 
purple  crystals  an  inch  across.  Dr.  Gesner 
mentions  a  geode  that  would  hold  about  two 
gallons,  found  at  Cape  Sharp,  nearly  opposite 
Blomidon,  N.S.  Another,  lining  walls  of  chalce- 
dony with  concentric  bandings,  was  found  at 
Sandy  Cove,  Digby  County,  N.S.,  and  weigl  d 
40  lbs.     Dc  Monts  is  said  to  have  taken  crystals 
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from  Partridge  Islaiul  to  Henry  IV.  of  I'raiu-e  ; 
and  a  crystal  from  Blumidon  was  among  the 
French  Crown  Jewels  twenty  years  ago.  A 
bushel  of  crystals  were  obtauied  by  tlio  late  Dr. 
Webster  of  Kentvillc,  N.S.,  in  digginii  a  single 
well.  Dr.  Gesner  also  states  that  he  had  seen  a 
band  of  amethyst  some  feet  in  length  and  per- 
haps two  inches  thick,  about  a  mile  east  of  Hall's 
Harbour,  N.S.  Other  localities  are  on  the  south 
side  of  Nichol's  Mountain,  Cape  D'Or,  Mink  Cove, 
Scot's  Bay,  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  Little  Dipper 
Harbour  and  Nerapis,  in  New  Iknnswick,  and 
other  localities  along  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

A(iale,  Chalcedony  and  Carncliaii.  Agates  are 
found  along  tiie  entire  coast  of  Lake  Superior  in 
great  abundance  and  often  of  considerable  size 
and  beauty.  The  finest  in  this  region,  however, 
are  derived  from  tiie  trap  of  Michipicoten  Island, 
Ontario.  They  also  occur  on  St.  Ignace  and 
Simpson  Islands,  Ontario.  Both  chalcedony  and 
agate  occur  also  as  veins  filling  discolourations 
and  cracks  which  penetrate  the  trap  in  several 
directions.  In  the  Thunder  Bay  district  they  are 
associated  with  amethysto,  occurring  also  as 
pebbles.  Although  these  agates  are  often  of  rich 
colour,  and  are  beautifully  veined,  they  are  rarely 
over  two  inches  across.  Many  are  sold  to  tourists 
for  ornaments,  and  many  others  could  probably 
be  disposed  of  if  a  little  more  attention  were 
given  to  cutting  and  polishing  them.  As  natural 
agates  their  colour  is  exceptionally  fine.  Nearly 
all  the  large  agates  sold  in  this  region  are  foreign 
material  as  well  as  of  foreign  colouring  and  cut- 
ting. Agate  pebbles,  known  to  the  collectors  as 
Gaspfe  Pebbles,  are  foimd  in  the  conglomerate  of 
the  Bonaventure  formation  on  the  Baiedes  Chal- 
eurs,  Quebec ;  and  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
Superior,  in  the  vicinity  of  Goulais  Bay;  and 
especially  on  the  St.  Mary's  River.  Handsome 
agate  and  chalcedony  in  nodules  and  veins  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  on  the  south  shore  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  between  Digby  and  Scot's  Bay, 
N.S.  Large  masses  of  agate  have  frequently 
been  found  on  this  coast.  Gesner  mentions  a 
mass  of  forty  pounds'  weight  made  up  of  curved 
layers  of  white,  semi-transparent  chalcedony  and 
red  carnelian,  forming  a  fine  sardonyx.  A  mass, 
showing  distinct  parallel  zones  of  cacholong, 
white  chalcedony  and  red  carnelian,  was  found  a 


few  miles  east  of  Cape  Split,  N.S.  When  polished 
it  resembles  an  aggregation  of  circular  eyes,  and 
hence  the  name  "  eye-stone  agate  "  is  applied  to 
it.  At  Scot's  Bay,  N.S.,  largo  surfaces  of  rocks 
are  studded  with  these  minerals.  Fine  specimens 
are  also  found  at  Blomidon,  and  at  Partridge 
Island,  N.S.  Fine  agates,  chalcedony  and  car- 
nehans  are  also  lound  in  New  Brunswick.  Beau- 
tiful moss  agates  are  found  at  Two  Islands,  Cum- 
berland County,  and  near  Capo  Split,  Partridge 
Island,  also  at  Scot's  Bay,  Kmg's  County,  N.S. 
They  are  exceptionally  fine  in  the  btter  locality. 
Chrysoprase  of  fair  colour  has  been  found  in  the 
Hudson's  Bay  district,  on  Belanger's  Island. 

Heliotrope  (bloodstone)  in  good  specimens  is 
of  rare  occurrence  in  the  North  Mountain,  Bay 
of  Fundy,  N.S. 

Semi-opal  has  been  found  at  Partridge  Island  in 
fine  specimens,  at  Grand  Manan,  N.B.,  and  at 
other  localities  in  that  vicinity. 

Labradorite.  This  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
Chatoyant  felspars  exists  in  great  quantities  upon 
the  coasts  of  Labrador,  especially  at  Nain  and  on 
St.  Paul's  Island,  adjacent  to  it,  where  the  finest 
known  occurs  in  veins  of  some  size.  From  there 
for  over  a  century  it  has  been  brought  by  the  ton 
for  use  in  the  arts.  It  occurs  on  Lake  Huron, 
Ontario,  at  Cape  Mahul,  and  in  the  loth  range 
of  Abercrombie,  Quebec,  in  fine  cleavages  several 
inches  in  diameter  and  of  rich  colour  showing 
beautiful  blue  opalescence. 

ritiorite.  This  mineral  is  occasionally  found  in 
purple  crystals  measuring  several  inches  on  a  face 
associated  with  and  on  the  Lake  Superior 
amethyst.  Green  and  purple  fltior  often  fills 
mineral  veins  in  the  Lake  Superior  region,  and 
veins  in  syenite  opposite  Pic  Island,  on  the  main- 
land. On  an  islam!  near  Gravelly  Point,  in  a 
porphyry,  it  occurs  in  green  octahedral  crystals, 
with  barite ;  in  green  cubes  associated  with  cal- 
cite  and  quartz,  at  Prine's  Mine,  Ontario,  and  in 
small  beautiful  crystals  near  Hull,  Quebec.  Fluor 
spar  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour  is  found  at  Plaster 
Cove,  Richmond  County,  N.  S.  Small  purple 
crystals  of  great  beauty  are  occasionally  found 
on  pearl-spar  in  the  geodes  at  Niagara  Falls,  On- 
tario, and  elsewhere  in  the  Niagara  formation.  A 
green  compact  variety  occurs  in  white  calcite  as- 
sociated with  galena,  in  veins  cutting  the  Pots- 
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dum  sandstonu  :it  Haie  St.  Paul  and  Murray  Hay, 
^Jijcbuc.  This  wtuild  work  into  an  ornamental 
stone.  It  is  frequently  found  all  through  tlio 
Laurentian  rocks.  When  transparent,  the  vari- 
ous colours  are  called  purple  (false  amethyst), 
yellow  (false  to|>a/)  and  ^re'cn  (falsu  emerald).  It 
is  rarely  cut  into  mineralojjical  Kerns,  but,  when 
compact,  of  f,'ood  colour,  «)r  beautifully  veined,  it 
is  worked  into  vases,  curios  and  other  ornamental 
objects,  known  as  Blue  John,  Derbyshire  Spar, 
etc. 

Jasper  (conglomerate)  e.xists  in  mountain 
masses  along  with  the  (juartzite  masses  of  the 
Iluronian  series  for  miles  in  the  country  north 
of  the  Hruce  Mines;  on  Lake  Superior  north 
of  Goulais  Bay  ;  on  the  St.  Mary's  River  about 
four  miles  west  of  Campment  d'Our's  ;  and  at  two 
places  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake  George,  and  on 
Lake  Huron,  Out.  It  is  a  rock  consisting 
of  a  matrix  of  wliito  quart/ite,  in  which  are 
pebbles  often  several  inches  across,  of  a  rich  reil, 
yellow,  green  or  black  ja  -per,  or  smoky  or  other 
coloured  chalcedony,  which  form  a  remarkably 
striking  contrast  with  the  pure  white  matrix. 
It  is  susceptible  of  a  very  high  polish,  and  has 
been  made  into  a  great  variety  of  ornamental 
objects,  such  as  vases,  paper  weights,  etc. 
Some  very  beautiful  mosaics  have  been  produced 
by  using  the  rock  and  inchuled  pebbles.  The 
stone  occurs  in  thick  bands  which  extend  for 
miles,  and  large  boulders  of  it  are  scattered  along 
the  shores  of  the  lakes  and  rivers.  Within  half  a 
mile  of  the  northern  extremity  of  Goulais  Bay, 
Opt.,  there  is  a  ridge  containing  several  varieties 
of  it.  Large  quantities  of  rich  red  jasper  are  found 
in  Hull,  Que.  Yellow  and  red  occur  largely 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 

Jade  (nephrite),  in  the  form  of  archaeological 
implements,  has  been  found  from  the  Straits 
of  Fuca  northward  along  the  entire  coast  of  British 
Columbia  and  the  northern  end  of  Alaska.  At 
the  latter  place  it  is  closely  allied  with  other 
minerals,  such  as  the  new  form  of  pectolite,  and 
is  found  with  other  relics  of  various  kinds  about 
shell  heaps  and  old  village  sites,  and  in  graves. 
It  is  also  found  as  far  inland  as  the  second 
mountain  system  of  the  Cordilleran  belts,  repre- 
sented by  the  Gold,  Cariboo  and  other  ranges, 
principally  among  remains  from   Indian  graves, 


and  along  the  lower  portion  of  the  Fraser  and 
Thompson  Rivers,  within  thi;  territory  of  the 
.Selish  people.  It  is  also  reported  from  the  Kac 
River,  and  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  district  by 
Mr.  Rae.  This  stone  is  highly  esteemed  in  China 
and  India,  where  it  is  carved  into  fine  art  objects 
and  sold  in  large  (piantities,  a  single  objurt 
recjuiring  the  work  of  a  lifetime,  and  selling 
for  thousands  of  dollars.  In  New  Zealand 
it  is  made  into  charms,  trinkets  and  paper  cutters. 

Porphyry.  The  por|»hyries  which  cut  the 
Laurentian  limestones  in  the  townships  of  Gren- 
ville  and  Chatham,  Quebec,  form  a  dyke  running 
east  ami  west  twenty  feet  in  breadth.  They  have 
a  dark  green  or  brownish  black  base,  homogene- 
ous and  compact,  containing  crystals  of  red  or- 
thoclase,  and  admitting  of  a  high  polish,  which 
strongly  recommends  them  for  use  as  ornamental 
stones. 

Titanite  (Sphent).  The  titanites  of  Canada 
have  a  world-wide  reputation,  not  only  for  their 
colour,  polish  and  the  perfection  of  the  crystals, 
but  also  for  their  great  size.  A  twin  crystal  of 
this  mineral  has  been  found  on  Turner's  Island, 
in  Lake  Clear,  weighing  eighty  pounds.  They 
are  found  abundantly  in  this  region,  associated 
with  apatite.  The  crystals  are  g^-nerally  of  such 
deep  brown  colour  as  to  appear  black,  and  it  is 
rare  that  even  a  small  transparent  gem  could  be 
cut  from  them.  As  crystals,  however,  they  are 
unexcelled,  and  many  thousand  dollars'  wortli 
have  been  sold  as  specimens.  Tlie  finest  are 
found  in  Renfrew  County,  especially  in  Sebasto- 
pol  and  Brudenell  townships.  Yellow  crystals 
have  not  been  observed  as  yet. 

Tliomsouite  of  a  red  colour,  compact  and  fibrous, 
often  banded  with  green  in  a  number  of  concen- 
tric rings,  is  found  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake 
Superior,  Ontario,  and  at  Cape  Split,  N.S.  The 
pebbles  vary  in  size  from  one-eighth  of  an  inch  up 
to  one  inch  across,  awd  are  quite  extensively  sold 
OH  all  sides  of  the  lake  as  an  ornamental  stone. 
The  pebbles  when  polished  find  a  ready  sale 
among  the  tourists  who  frequent  that  region. 
The  green  which  Beckham  and  Hall  described  as 
lintonite,  an  uncrystalline  green  variety  of  tliom- 
sonite,  often  forms  the  centre  or  band,  making  an 
effective  gem  stone,  and  is  sold  for  the  same  pur- 
poses. 
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Apalite.  This  niinurul,  which  has  added  so 
much  to  the  mining  industry  of  the  Dominion,  is 
found  in  greater  quantity  and  in  fmcr  crystals  than 
in  o"y  other  country.  The  crystals  are  often  of 
great  size  and  perfection,  one  famous  crystal  from 
the  Emerald  Mine, at  Huckinf,'ham,Ouel)ec,  weigh- 
ing 530  lbs.  Magnificent  crystals  are  found 
throughout  Eastern  Ontario  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Clear,  several  feet  in  length  and  of  fine  colour  ; 
at  Sebastopol  and  elscwiiere  throughout  Renfrew 
County,  and  in  Wakefielil,  Tenipleton,  Portland 
and  Buckingham  townshi|)s,  Ottawa  County,  ^}u(:- 
bec.  The  crystals  are  often  partly  transparent,  and 
are  of  all  shadesof  red-brown,  brick-red  and  often 
rich,  deep  green — in  which  latter  case  they  ought 
to  have  some  of  the  uses  of  fluor  spars  as  orna- 
mental stones. 

Wihonite  is  found  at  Hathurst  and  liurgess, 
Ontario,  and  Ottawa  County,  Quebec,  in  masses 
of  some  si/e  associated  with  scapolite.  The 
specimens  are  beautiful,  the  minerals  often  pass- 
ing into  each  other.  The  rich,  purplish  red 
colour  of  this  mineral,  and  the  fact  that  it  admits 
of  a  good  polish,  make  it  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  gem  minerals. 

General  Survey  of  Canadian  Mineral  Wealth. 

Amongst  those  who  have  helped  to  make  known 

the    vast    mineral    resources  of    the    Uominion, 

credit    is   due  to  Mr.  Krastus    Wiman,   of  New 

York.     Though   advocating  views  distasteful  to 

the  great  mass  of  Canadians  his  influence  was 

considerable  in  commercial  circles  in  the  United 

States  at  the  time  when  the  following  interesting 

summary  was  given  to  the  Boards  of  Trade  at 

Detroit    and    Buffalo,    respectively,    on    August 

27th   and   August   3()th,    1887  :      "  There  is  no 

country  in  the  world  which  possesses  so  much 

iron  as  Canada.     In  no  land  is  it  so  easily  mined, 

and  nowhere  is  it  quite    so   accessible  to  great 

manufacturing  centres.      The  impression  e.\ists 

in  the  ordinary  mind  that   the  supplies  of  iron 

which  the  United  States  produces  are  abundantly 

adequate  for  her  needs,  but  such  is  not  the  case 

as  our  imports  of  iron  are  something  enormous. 

For  the  present  season  the  amount  of  rads  which 

have  been  brought  in,  reach,  in  all,  400,000  tons, 

costing,  at   $40  a  ton,  $16,000,000,  including  a 

payment  to  the  United  States  Government  of  $17 


a  ton,  or  $f),8oo,ooo.  In  addition  to  tins  the 
amount  of  blooms  to  bu  rolled  into  rails  will 
amount  to  ntsirly  an  additional  200,000  tons, 
while  the  import(!d  raw  ore  will  amount  to  over 
a  mill-  )n  tons,  which  pays  a  duty  of  75  cents  for 
every  ton,  and  which  costs  laiil  down  here  from 
$7  to  $8  a  ton.  It  may  s«em  a  little  surprising 
to  you  that  the  great  new  discoveries  of  iron  in 
the  Gogebic  Kanges,  which  you  thought  were 
sufficient  to  swamp  all  the  markets  of  the  United 
Status,  are  still  unable  to  furnish  the  demand 
from  its  furnaces  and  that  the  Island  of  Elba, 
which  was  worked  before  the  Christian  era  by 
the  Romans,  is  still  furnishing  furnaces  at  Pitts- 
burgh. 

How  strangely  is  the  past  thus  linked  with  the 
present!  The  plates  for  building  our  warships 
and  our  cannons,  which  are  made  by  the  Beth- 
lehem Iron  Company,  are  wholly  derived  from 
Spain.  Is  it  not  a  strange  illustration  of  the 
necessity  that  sometimes  e.xiats  for  '  carrying 
coals  to  Newcastle,'  that  iron  from  the  new 
region  of  Canada  penetrated  by  the  Kingston  & 
Pembroke  Railway  is  absolutely  being  mined  in 
Canada  ami  carried  up  the  river  past  your  own 
doors  to  the  furnaces  in  Joliet,  Illinois,  because 
of  its  excellence  and  its  freedom  from  phosphor- 
ous ?  In  this  question  of  phosphorous,  plain, 
common  people  like  yourself  and  me  had  better 
be  informed,  because  iron  of  the  Uniteil  States 
is  possessed  of  that  element  to  such  an  extent, 
while  the  iron  of  Canada  is  free  from  it,  that  the 
union  of  the  two  is  of  the  greatest  possible  con- 
sequence. The  contributions  which  we  are  now 
receiving  from  Spain,  Africa  and  Cuba  should  be 
derived  from  Canada.  No  development  whatever 
in  the  United  States  will  stop  the  importation 
of  iron.  T.iese  importations  are  brought  in  solely 
because  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  ore  ainl  its  free- 
dom from  phosphorous.  The  Canadian  ore  pos- 
sesses this  freedom. 

The  growth  in  the  use  of  iron  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  article,  while  its  future  increase 
is  beyond  estimate.  The  disappearance  of  wood, 
the  ingenuity  of  man,  and  the  adaptability  of  the 
material,  makes  it  possible  that  iron  will  enter, 
to  a  greater  degree  than  can  be  estimated,  into 
the  industrial  arts  and  refinements  of  life.  The 
day  is  near  at  hand  when  your  wooden  ships  will 
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be  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  only  iron  ships  will  be 
known  on  your  lakes.  Already  it  is  considered 
that  railroad  bridges  made  of  iron  are  alone  safe. 
The  day  is  fast  coming  when  wooden  sleepers  will 
disappear  from  your  railways  and  Le  superseded 
by  iron  ties.  You  can  imagine  what  the  con- 
sumption will  be  wlien  you  consider  that  there 
are  140,000  miles  alnady  laid  in  the  United 
States,  and  every  mile  contains  2,650  cross  ties. 
The  clay  is  not  far  distant  when  cars,  as  well  as 
locomotives,  will  be  made  of  iron,  and  not  only 
locomotives  and  cars  but  telegraph  poles.  Let 
me  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  to-day  a 
greater  quantity  of  iron  is  being  used  in  the  mat- 
ter of  fencing  than  could  have  been  dreamed  of 
years  ago.  Not  only  is  the  wire  fence  now  so 
common  all  over  the  West  a  revelation  of  the  use 
to  which  iron  may  be  put,  but  the  posts  on  which 
the  fence  rests  are  also  of  this  material.  Now, 
under  such  circumstances,  will  it  not  be  an  im- 
mense boon  to  this  country  to  have  opened  up  to 
it  resources  of  supply  almost  beyond  human  be- 
lief? Do  you  realize  the  fact  that  within  six 
hours  of  the  city  of  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  there  lie 
buried  treasures  in  iron  so  great  as  to  exceed  the 
treasures  of  Lake  Superior  ?  Do  you  realize  the 
fact  that  American  capital  and  American  enter- 
prise have  already  by  the  Central  Ontario  Rail- 
way permeated  this  region  up  the  Valley  of  the 
Trent,  and  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  this  road 
runs  through  an  almost  continuous  iron  belt? 
That  already  ore  is  being  mined  from  these 
regions,  brought  to  the  lake  ports  and  is  entei- 
ing  into  their  daily  commerce,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  has  to  bear  a  tax  of  75  cents  a 
ton? 

The  percentage  of  metallic  iron  in  all  these 
Canadian  ores  is  just  as  great  as  that  of  the  rich 
Gogebic  regions,  the  development  of  which  has 
added  so  much  to  the  wealth  of  this  country,  and 
which  are  already  capitalized  for  more  than 
$70,000,000,  though  they  were  practically  un- 
known two  years  ago.  Let  me  give  you  but  one 
example.  At  New  Glasgow,  in  Nova  Scotia, 
within  a  radius  of  six  miles,  there  are  found  hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  iron  ore  of  the  best  quality, 
equal  to  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  world, 
side  by  side  with  limestone  chemically  pure,  coke 
in  abundant   quantities  from  seams  thirty  feet 


thick,  all  directly  on  the  Intercolonial  Railway, 
and  within  six  miles  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  This 
ore,  manufactured  at  that  point,  could  be  brought 
to  Boston  for  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  ton,  which,  to 
bring  from  the  Gogebic  regions  where  there  is  no 
coal,  would  cost  hve  dollars  per  lon.  In  the  South, 
about  the  development  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much,  .t  is  true  there  are  inexhaustible  quantities 
of  iron  ore,  side  by  side  with  coal  and  limestone, 
but  this  great  misfortune  occurs,  that  these  ores 
are  not  steel  ores  and  are  high  in  phosphorus. 

In  regard  to  copper,  the  great  success  which 
haL  been  achieved  by  the  great  representative 
copper  company  of  the  world,  known  as  the 
Calumet  Hecla,  has  been  based  on  the  fact  that 
five  per  cent,  of  the  ore  was  pure  copper,  whereas 
in  the  Canadian  copper  development  it  is  found 
that  the  percentage  of  copper  runs  all  the  way 
from  six  to  as  high  as  thirty  per  cent.  The 
use  of  copper  has  increased  next  only  in  extent 
to  iron,  and  its  cheapness  of  recent  years 
has  developed  uses  for  it  that  were  never  dreamed 
of.  For  roofing  cars  and  other  such  uses 
it  is  likely  to  be  introduced  very  extensively. 
The  Canadian  copper  deposits  are  almost  beyond 
human  belief,  there  being  ridges  miles  long  at  the 
Sudbury  Junction  mine  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  The  present  duty  on  copper  is  3J  cents 
a  pound,  whieh  has  been  practically  prohibitory 
of  the  importation  of  raw  copper  from  these 
regions.  It  is  utterly  unnecessary  and  unjusti- 
fiable, for  we  are  the  largest  exporters  of  copper 
in  the  world.  It  is  a  fact  that  you  can  get  on  a 
horse  and  ride  through  continuous  ridges  (in  Can- 
ada) containing  more  copper  above  ground  than 
is  to  be  seen  on  any  iron  deposit  in  the  world. 

In  the  matter  of  nickel  the  deposits  of  Canada 
challenge  attention.  The  results  of  one  deposit 
in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  United  States  were  two, 
per  cent.  Of  nickel,  which  has  supplied  the  whole 
United  States.  There  are  in  Canada  millions  and 
millions  of  tonsi  of  nickel  ore,  which  contain, 
according  to  a  recent  analysis,  six  to  ten 
per  cent,  of  pure  nickel.  Of  course  you  know 
its  commonest  use  is  in  the  nickel  five-cent  piece, 
but  it  is  used  in  all  the  fine  grades  of  manufactures. 
It  is  a  metal  that  is  stronger  than  steel,  not  only 
very  hard,  but  very  malleable  and  ductile.  Its  use 
in    the  manufacture  of  guns  has  hitherto  been 
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impossible  because  of  its  hi-;!!  price,  bjt  with  the 
development  of  the  mines  of  Canada  all  the  artil- 
lery of  the  world  can  be  made  from  it.  One  of  the 
best  illustrations  of  its  availability  is  the  fact  that 
just  before  the  death  of  the  great  Krupp,  the 
German  gun-maker,  negotiations  were  pending 
for  obtaining  supplies  from  the  Canadian  nickel 
mines  for  the  manufacture  of  his  celebrated  guns 
for  European  warfare.  Is  it  not  an  illustration 
of  the  stupid  ignorance  of  our  own  people  that 
almost  within  sight  of  their  shores  should  be 
lying  metal  of  such  intrinsic  value,  needing  only 
industry  and  development,  with  American  capi- 
talists and  the  American  miner,  to  make  it 
available  for  the  use  of  the  world.  The  use 
ofnickelin  the  sheeting  of  vessels  would  result 
in  a  revolution  in  all  the  tropical  waters,  where 
one  of  the  chief  impediments  to  speed  is  the 
accumulations  which  copper  and  other  metals 
gather  in,  but  which  in  the  case  of  nickel  is  en- 
tirely impossible.  In  the  manufacture  of  the 
guns,  recently  ordered  by  the  Navy  Department, 
the  world  is  being  searched  by  the  Bethlehem 
people  for  material.  Tha  iron  must  be  of  such  a 
fine  quality,  so  entirely  free  from  phosphorus, 
that  out  of  a  whole  ton  if  there  were  present  the 
merest  trace  of  phosphorus,  equivalent  to  two- 
hundreths  of  one  per  cent.,  the  metal  would 
be  condemned.  In  the  case  of  nickel,  however, 
if  it  could  be  substituted  for  iron,  no  such  difficulty 
would  be  iound,  and  it  could,  if  allowed  to  come 
in  free  from  Canada,  be  substituted  at  a  less  cost 
than  iron  costs  to-day.  Then  there  would  be  a 
gun  that  would  not  be  equalled  on  earth. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  iron,  copper  and  nickel 
that  Canada  possesses  great  natural  wealth.  In 
gold  and  silver  her  productions  have  already  been 
extensive.  In  Nova  Scotia  $8,000,000  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  ground,  by  a  very  imperfect 
system  of  mining,  in  fifteen  years  ;  and  in  British 
Columbia  immense  quantities  are  believed  to 
exist,  from  the  fact  that  gold  to  the  value  of 
$50,000,000  has  been  mined  from  only  a  dozen 
localities,  yet  hardly  fully  developed.  With 
regard  to  silver  you  will  all  remember  the  remark- 
able story  of  Silver  Islet,  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior,  which  yielded  such  immense  returns. 
Throughout  the  Port  Arthur  district,  and  in  the 
Beaver  and  Rabbit  mountains,  silver  is  now  being 


mined  with  good  success,  and  there  are  many 
indications  of  its  existenc;  in  numerous  localities 
in  Canada.  Of  phosphates,  however,  Canada 
possesses  an  enormous  quantity,  and  of  the 
purest  character.  No  country  in  the  world  needs 
fertilizers  more  than  large  portions  of  the  United 
h  Idles.  The  manufacture  of  this  article  is  one  of 
lie  "M.- '  important  industries,  and  its  output 
simply  enormous.  In  Canada  there  is,  in  coun- 
ties of  the  Ottawa,  almost  inexhaustible  supplies 
of  the  highest  grade  of  natural  fertilizers.  Analy- 
sis shows  that  Canadian  phosphates  possess 
phosphoric  acid  up  to  37  and  39  per  cent.,  or 
equivalent  to  80  or  86  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of 
lime.  No  contribution  to  the  wealth  of  the  con- 
tinent is  of  greater  value  than  the  development 
of  this  important  industry,  and  already  American 
enterprise  and  American  capital  are  seeking 
investment  in  this  direction. 

In  asbestos,  also,  Canada  possesses  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  minerals.  It  is  common  in  Can- 
ada, and  only  elsewhere  in  the  world  in  Italy. 
There  is  some  in  California  but  it  costs  too  much 
to  market.  It  is  a  fibrous  material  known  for  its 
power  to  resist  fire  and  acids,  and  presents  the 
widest  field  for  inventive  genius  to  open  up  new 
processes  for  building  purposes,  fabncs,  and  for 
use  in  steam  boilers,  pipes,  paints,  fire-proof 
cements  and  other  uses.  Salt,  antimony,  build- 
ing stones,  arsenic,  pyrites,  oxides  of  iron,  marble, 
lithographic  stones,  graphites,  plumbago,  gypsum, 
soapstone,  white  quartz  for  potter's  use,  silicious 
sand-stones  for  glass-making,  emery  and  numer- 
ous other  great  products  lie  dormant  awaiting  the 
touch  of  man.  In  the  matter  of  lead,  it  is  found 
in  almost  every  Province,  and  especially  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  where  the  opening  up  of  Kootenay 
shows  enormous  deposits  of  lead  and  silver  ores, 
the  lead  ore  showing  as  much  as  fifteen  and  a  half 
ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton. 

Mica  is  one  of  the  characteristic  minerals  of 
the  Laurentian  range  that  dominates  Canada.  In 
these  ranges  are  found  the  white,  brown  and 
black  varieties,  and  in  the  Ottawa  Valley  are  huge 
store-houses  of  mica,  which  has  a  promise  of  a 
great  future,  its  usefulness  of  late  years  having 
been  greatly  extended  in  the  manufacture  of  wall 
paper,  in  the  embellishment  of  cars,  as  a  lubri- 
cator for  machinery,  and  especially  as  an  anti- 
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friction  product.  It  is  unwise  to  burden  you 
longer  with  a  detail  of  Canadian  riches  in  the 
minor  minerals;  enough  will  be  said  if  you  can  be 
convinced  that  of  all  countries  in  the  world  Can- 
ada not  only  possesses  greater  riches  but  a 
greater  variety  than  any  other  country.  Allusion 
was  made  a  little  while  ago  to  the  wheat-produc- 
ing power  of  the  North-West,  but  attention 
should  be  drawn  to  the  enormous  mineral  re- 
sources of  Manitoba  and  the  North-Western  Ter- 
ritories. The  whole  country  with  the  exception 
of  the  Red  River  Valley,  the  great  wheat  belt,  is 
rich  in  mineral  deposits;  gold  is  found  in  Lake 
of  the  Woods  in  quartz  and  nuggets ;  in  the 
Saskatchewan  Valley  in  dust,  where  even  now 
men  with  shovel  and  bucket  can  make  an  aver- 
age of  ten  dollars  a  day.  The  iron  deposits  of 
the  Britannic  Range  on  Big  Island  and  Lake 
Winnipeg  are  of  immense  value,  and,  having  been 
recently  treated  by  two  of  the  smelting  works  in 
Chicago,  their  reports  are  extremely  favourable, 
especially  in  helping  the  Lake  Superior  ores. 

In  the  matter  of  coal,  both  in  the  Territories 
and  throughout  Canada,  the  deposit  is  something 
remarkable.  Throughout  the  North-West  there 
is  hardly  any  place  more  than  one  hundred  miles 
from  a  coal  bed.  The  whole  coal  area  of  Canada 
is  very  extensive,  an  approximate  estimate  plac- 
ing it  at  no  less  than  97,000  square  miles.  The 
magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  in  this  ques- 
tion of  supply  of  coal,  its  contiguity  and  economy 
of  handling,  are  of  enormous  importance  to  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  a  significant  testimony  to 
the  important  position  which  Canada  holds  on 
that  question,  when  it  is  recalled  that  away  down 
on  the  Atlantic  the  manufacturing  coal  of  Nova 
Scotia  should  without  doubt  supply  the  manufac- 
turing centres  of  New  England  at  a  minimum 
of  cost,  while  away  out  on  the  Pacific,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  great  anthracite  supplies  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  are  an  absolute  necessity  for  San 
Francisco  and  contiguous  cities,  and  which  they 
are  now  absorbing  at  the  rate  of  300,000  tons  a 
year." 

Sir  William  Edmund  Logman,  ll.d,  f.r.s.,  f.g.s., 
the  first  Director  of  the  Canadian  Geological  Sur- 
vey, was  born  in  Montreal  on  April  20th,  1798. 
•He  began  his  education  in  the  Royal  Grammar 


School  there  and  after  finishing  his  course  entered 
the  High  School  at  Edinburgh,  and  subsequently 
became  a  student  of  the  University  in  that  city, 
taking  Logic,  Chemistry  and  Mathematics,  and 
securing  first  prize  in  the  latter.  For  some  reason 
not  known  his  University  career  ended  at  this 
point  and  he  entered  mercantile  life  in  the  office 
of  his  uncle  in  London,  England  (1818),  where  he 
spent  about  ten  years,  finally  becoming  a  partner 
in  the  business.  In  1829  he  returned  to  Canada 
and  became  interested  m  the  geological  charac- 
teristics of  the  country,  but  soon  re-crossed  the 
Atlantic  and  settled  in  Swansea,  South 
Wales,  where  he  managed  the  copper, 
smelting  and  coal-mining  operations  in  which 
his  uncle  was  interested.  He,  however, 
left  this  position  soon  after  the  death  of  the  latter 
in  1838.  During  his  residence  in  South  Wales 
he  made  a  diligent  study  of  the  coal  fields  of  the 
region  and  was  thereby  enabled  to  produce  such 
accurate  maps  of  the  different  sections  that  they 
ware  adopted  by  the  Government,  and  were  highly 
eulogized  by  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche,  superinten- 
dent of  the  British  Geological  Survey.  Mr.  Logan 
was  the  first  to  demonstrate  that  the  stratum  of 
clay  which  underlies  the  coal  beds  was  the  soil 
on  which  the  coal  vegetation  grew. 

In  1841  he  returned  to  British  Nortix  America, 
and  after  visiting  the  coal  fields  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  Pennsylvania  was  able  to  send  to  the  Geo- 
logical Society  of  London  some  valuable  communi- 
cations on  the  subject.  In  the  early  summer  of 
that  year  he  wrote  an  able  paper  "  On  the  Pack- 
ing of  Ice  on  the  River  St.  Lawrence."  This 
treatise  was  subsequently  acknowledged  by  Mr. 
Geo.  Stephenson,  in  high  terms,  as  being  the 
information  which  guided  him  in  determining  the 
requisite  defence  for  the  Victoria  Railway  Bridge. 
Before  being  appointed  head,  in  1842,  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  Canada,  he  had  made  some  im- 
portant discoveries  in  his  examination  of  thePalce- 
ozoic  rocks  of  Canada.  After  his  appointment 
his  mvestigations  resulted  in  finding  at  least  one 
of  the  keys  to  the  geology  of  north-eastern 
America.  One  of  his  discoveries  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  Laurentide  mountains,  which  were  re- 
garded a's  Azoic  rocks  and  the  oldest  in  the  world, 
were  nothing  more  than  stratified  rocks  formed 
of  sedimentary  deposits.     In  1851  his  standing  in 
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the  scientific  world  received  a  graceful  compli- 
ment in  his  appointment  as  Commissioner  to 
represent  Canada  at  the  Industrial  Exhibition  in 
-London  during  that  year.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  all  Europe  was  astonished  at  the  magni- 
ficent display  of  the  rich  tfeasuws  from  Canada 
which  were  there  so  minutely  and  ably  classified. 
Some  four  years  later  he  had  the  privilege  of  rep- 
resenting Canada  in  a  similar  capacity  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  in  France.  He  there  received 
the  Grand  Gold  Medal  of  Honour,  and  the  Em- 
peror also  decorated  him  with  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  During  the  same  year  he  became  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  the  year 
following  was  Knighted,  receiving  at  the  same 
time  from  the  Geological  Society  the  WoUaston 
Palladium  Medal  for  his  eminent  services  to 
Geology.  He  also  represented  Canada  at  the 
London  Exhibition  of  1862. 

In  reference  to  the  great  scientific  work  carried 
on  by  Sir  William  Logan  the  London  Quarterly 
Review  of  October,  1854,  made  the  following  ob- 
servation: "In  Canada,  especially,  there  has 
been  proceeding  for  some  years  one  of  the  most 
extensive  and  important  Geological  Surveys  now 
going  on  in  the  world.  The  enthusiasm  and  dis- 
interestedness of  a  thoroughly  qualified  and 
judicious  observer,  Mr.  Logan,  whose  name  will 
ever  stand  high  in  the  roll  of  votaries  of  that 
favourite  science,  have  conferred  upon  this  great 
work  a  wide-spread  fame."  His  further  connec- 
tion with  the  various  Scientific  and  Historical 
Societies  of  the  world  may  be  briefly  summarized : 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edmburgh,  1861 ; 
Fellow  of  the  Geological  Soc'ety  of  London, 
1837;  Member  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
France,  1842,  and  Belgium,  1847 ;  Member  of 
the  Imperial  Leopol do-Carolinian  Academy  of 
Germany,  1857 ;  Member  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  1846  ;  Member 
of  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  1847;  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  St.  Louis,  1857;  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Boston, 
1859  ;  the  State  Historical  Societies  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  Iowa,  1859  ;  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  i860;  the  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural 
Sciences,  1863.  He  was  made  a  D.  c.  L.  by  the 
University  of  Lennoxville  in  1855,  and  ll.  d. 
by  McGill  University  in  1856.  Sir  William 
Logan  died  on  June  22,  1875,  in  Wales. 


Alfred  Richard  Cecil  Selwyn,  c.m.g.,  f.r.s., 
LL.u.,  for  many  years  Director  of  the  Canadian 
Geological  Survey,  was  born  at  Kilmington, 
Somerset,  England,  on  July  28th,  1824.  In- 
structed at  home  under  private  tutors,  he  was 
afterwards  sent  to  Switzerland,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  education.  His  inclination  being 
toward  the  study  of  Natural  Science,  he  was 
allowed  every  opportunity  to  gratify  his  desire. 
Appointed  an  assistant  geologist  on  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey  of  Great  Britain,  he  remained  in  that 
position  until  1852,  when  he  was  chosen  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  official  chief,  to  assume  the 
duties  of  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the 
Colony  of  Victoria,  Australia.  He  remained  in 
Australasia  for  seventeen  years  and,  before  return- 
ing to  England, undertook  in  addition  to  his  regular 
work  in  Victoria,  special  examinations  of  the  Tas- 
manian  and  South  Australian  coal  and  gold  fields. 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  Victorian  Commis- 
sioners of  Mines,  1856 ;  a  Member  of  the  Board 
of  Science  and  of  the  Prospecting  Board,  1858;  a 
Commissioner  for  the  Victorian  International 
Exhibition,  1861 ;  a  Commissioner  for  the  Lon- 
don Exhibition,  1862 ;  a  Commissioner  for  the 
Dublin  Exhibition,  1865 ;  and  a  Commissioner 
for  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1866. 

In  1869  he  resigned  his  position  in  Australia 
and  came  to  Canada,  being  appointed  on  the 
recommendation  of  Sir  William  Logan,  to  be 
his  successor  as  Director  of  the  Canadian  Geo- 
logical Survey.  He  remained  in  the  active  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  such  till  January,  1895, 
when  he  was  retired  with  a  pension.  Dr.  Selwyn 
was  in  charge  of  the  Canadian  Minerals  at  the 
International  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  1876; 
at  Paris,  1878,  where  he  was  appointed  a  Chev- 
alier of  the  Legion  of  Honour  ;  at  London,  1886, 
where  he  was  created  a  c.m.g.,  and  at  Chicago, 
1896,  where  he  was  one  of  the  Judges  in  the 
Department  of  Mines.  In  Canada  he  edited  and 
contributed  to  twenty  volumes  of  Official  Reports 
and  papers.  Under  his  direction  the  offices  of 
Survey  were  removed  from  Montreal  to  Ottawa, 
in  1881.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  the  Geological  Society,  London  ;  a  Fellow  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Philadelphia  ; 
an  Honourary  Member  of  the  Natural  History 
Society,  Montreal  ;  a  Fellow    of  the  Geological 
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Society,  Paris ;  a  member  of  the  Turin  Industrial 
Museum  ;  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  of  Vienna ;  an  Honourary 
member  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America; 
and  an  Honourary  member  of  the  2'oological 
Society  of  London.  He  was  Clari<e  medallist  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Miirchison  medallist  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
London.  On  the  organization  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada,  1882,  Dr.  Selwyn  was  chosen 
one  of  the  Fellows  thereof  by  the  Marquess  of 
Lome  and  became  President  of  the  Society  in 
iSg6.  He  has  been  also  President  of  the  Natural 
History  Society  of  Montreal.  In  1881  he  received 
the  Honourary  degree  of  ll.d.  from  McGill 
University. 

Works  of  Reference.  The  following  volumes, 
Reports,  etc.,  may  be  consulted  regarding  Cana- 
dian Minerals: 

The  Journal  of  the  Federated  Canadian  Mining 
Institute,  i8ij7;  Annual  Reports  of  the  Geological 
Survey ;  Report  on  the  Mineral  Resources 
of  Quebec,  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Ellis,  Montreal,  i8go  ; 
Reports  of  the  Ontario  Bureau  of  Mines  ;  Dr.   G. 


M.   Dawson's    Report    (1888)    on    the    Minera 
Wealth  of  British  Columbia;  Reports  on  British 
Columbia  Minerals,  by  W.  A.  Carlyle,  Provincial 
Mineralogist ;     Report    on    Rainy  Lake  Region 
by    A.    C.    Lawson,  Geological    Survey,    1888 ; 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Minerals  of  Canada, 
by    Dr.    A.    R.    C.     Selwyn,    c.m.g.,    London, 
18S6  ;  Mineral  Statistics  and  Annual  Summaries, 
by  E.  D.  Ingall,  of  Ottawa  ;  Report  on  Northern 
Districts  of  Ontario,  by   Dr.    A.    P.    Coleman, 
4.'/t  Edition,  1897 ;  Reports  to  the  Dotninion  Gov- 
ernment upon  the  British  Yukon  District  by  W. 
Ogilvie;    Report  by   R.   G.    McConnell  on  the 
Slocan  Silver   Mines,  Geological  Survey,  i8g6 ; 
The  Canadian  Mining,  Iron  and  Steel  Manual, 
edited  by  B.  T.  A.   Bell;    the  British  Columbia 
Review ;    the    Report    on  the    Yukon    District, 
N.W.T.,  by  Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson,  in  the  Geological 
Survey  Records  of  1887;     the     Report     of    a 
Royal  Commission  appointed  in  i88g  to  investi- 
gate Ontario's  mineral  resources  and  composed 
of  John  Charlton,  m.p.,  W.   Hamilton  Merritt, 
F.G.S.,  Archibald     Blue,   Dr.    Robert    Bell    and 
William  Coe ;   the  Reports  of  the  Nova  Scotian 
Department  of  Mines. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  CONGREGATIONALISM  IN  CANADA 


THE  REV.  HUGH  PEDLEY,  B.A. 


THE  free  democratic  principles  of  Church 
hfe  held  by  Congregationalists  are  be- 
lieved by  them  to  have  characterized  the 
churches  of  the  New  Testament,  but 
Congregationalism  as  it  now  exists  is  a  child  of 
the  Reformation.  Its  strength  lies  mainly  in  two 
countries — England  and  the  United  States — and 
in  both  it  has  a  iirm  historical  footing.  In  the 
old  land,  after  a  time  of  obscurity,  contempt  and 
persecution  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I,  it  came  to  the  front  in  the  death-grapple 
between  despotism  and  liberty  which  led  to  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.  A  section  of  the  people 
containing  men  of  the  calibre  of  Cromwell  and 
Milton  could  not  but  make  its  mark  on  the 
national  life. 

From  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  until  now 
Congregationalism  has  indeed  been  one  of  the 
great  shaping  forces  in  British  history.  In  1620 
it  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  Mayflower,  became 
the  founder  of  New  England,  and  then  took  its 
place  among  the  formative  factors  of  the  new 
world.  The  Congregationalism  of  Canada  was 
related  to  both  these  sections — to  the  one  by 
virtue  of  political  solidarity,  and  to  the  other 
because  of  geographical  contiguity.  As  a  matter 
of  history  it  has  drawn  its  life  from  both  of  these 
sources.  My  account  of  it  may  come  under  two 
periods,  the  one  preceding  1776,  the  other  sub- 
sequent to  that  significant  date.  The  more 
ancient  Congregationalism  presents  us  with  sev- 
eral interesting  facts.  First  of  all  it  is  worth 
knowing  that  there  was  a  Mayflower  before  the 
Mayflower.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  permission 
to  go  to  Canada  was  given  to  the  Brownists,  as 
Congregationalists  were  then  called,  and  a  num- 


The  writer  of  this  article  is  much  indebted  for  material  to 
articles  by  the  Rev..S.  M.  Jackson,  M.D.,  and  to  the  Rev.  John 
Wood's  "  Memoir  of  Dr.  Wilkes." 


bcr  of  them  set  sail  for  the  St.  Lawrence  on  board 
of  two  ships,  the  Hopewell  and  the  Chancewell. 
It  chanced  ill  with  the  latter,  for  she  was  totally 
wrecked,  and  the  Hopewell  having  captured  a 
Spanish  ship  off  Cape  Breton,  deemed  it  best  to 
turn  back  to  England  with  the  prize.  The  enter- 
prise so  far  as  Congregationalism  is  concerned  is, 
therefore,  one  of  the  "  might  have  beens "  of 
history. 

Newfoundland  is  not  a  part  of  Canada  now, 
but  may  be  in  the  future.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  about  the  year  1645  George  Downing,  the 
first  graduate  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  invited 
by  Congregationalists  in  Newfoundland  to  become 
their  pastor,  but  for  some  reason  declined,  and 
thus  the  founding  of  a  Church  was  postponed 
until  1775.  A  third  significant  fact  remains  to  be 
mentioned.  In  1758  Governor  Lawrence  caused 
a  proclamation  to  be  made  in  New  England  in- 
viting settlers  to  come  and  make  their  home  in 
Nova  Scotia.  The  invitation  was  accepted  on 
condition  that  full  religious  liberty  should  be 
granted,  a  condition  that  was  rendered  necessary 
by  the  fact  that  the  Episcopalian  Church  was 
then  established  by  law.  As  a  result  of  this  the 
charter  of  Nova  Scotia  was  enacted,  a  statute 
characterized  by  Judge  Haliburton  as  the  "  Magna 
Charta  of  Nova  Scotia."  The  movement  of  pop- 
ulation thus  inaugurated,  and  the  movement  of 
Congregationalism  that  went  with  it,  were  of 
course  checked  by  the  separation  of  the  American 
colonies  from  the  Mother  Country,  but  several  of 
the  churches  in  the  Lower  Provinces  are  the 
lineal  descendants  of  those  that  sprang  up  at  that 
time. 

Coming  to  a  more  recent  period,  and  turning 
to  the  Province  of  Quebec,  the  first  Congrega- 
tional work  of  which  we  have  any  record  is  that 
which  was  begun  in  the  City  of  Quebec  in  1801. 
The  first  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Benton,  under 
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whom  the  work  went  on  very  prosperously  for 
two  or  three  years,  when  interruption  came  from 
an  iiiiexpectcil  quarter.  For  two  years  Mr.  Hen- 
ton  had  exorcised  without  hindrance  his  full  rights 
as  a  clergyman,  but  in  tlic  third  year,  as  a  result 
of  hostile  intliiences  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
authorities,  he  was  refused  the  legal  register. 
He  protested  in  a  pamphlet,  was  arrested,  con- 
victed of  libel,  and  sentenced  to  six  months'  im- 
prisonment and  a  line  of  £^o — which  sentence 
was  actually  carried  out — and,  worse  still,  the 
effect  of  the  legal  decision  then  given  was  to  de- 
prive Congregational  ministers  generally  of  their 
ecclesiastical  rights;  and  this  injustice  was  not 
removed  until  thirty  years  afterwards. 

Soon  after  this,  and  despite  difficulties.  Congre- 
gational work  began  in  the  Eastern  Townships. 
The  pioneer  in  that  part  of  the  country  was  the 
Rev.  John  Jackson,  who  came  from  Massachusetts 
in  1811  and  settled  in  Brome.  Others  followed, 
and,  largely  as  the  result  of  the  work  of  these 
American  preachers,  there  exists  to-day  a  group 
of  prosperous  and  influential  churches.  The 
work  in  Montreal  was  begun  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
Miles,  but  after  1S36  had  for  its  leader  the  Rev. 
Henry  Wilkes — an  Knglishman  by  birth,  a  Scotch- 
man by  education,  and  a  thorough  Canadian  in 
his  sympathies  and  labours.  Under  Dr.  Wilkes 
there  grew  up  a  powerful  church  well  known  as 
Zion  Church,  and  before  he  died  in  1.SS6,  the  one 
church  had  become  three,  and  to  these  two  others 
have  since  been  added. 

There  is  an  incident  in  Dr.  Wilkes'  student 
experience  which  deserves  a  place  here,  and  I 
give  it  in  the  words  of  his  biographer,  the  Rev. 
John  Wood,  premising  that  Dr.  Wilkes  had  gone 
from  Canada  to  Glasgow  to  pursue  his  theological 
studies.  "A  shrewd,  intelligent  man,  residing  at 
that  time  in  Hamilton,  near  to  Glasgow,  was 
walking  aimlessly  in  the  street  on  a  Sabbath 
morning,  in  deep  distress  of  soul.  He  knew  not 
what  to  do,  when  a  friend,  directed,  doubtless,  by 
the  Good  Spirit,  accosted  him,  and  invited  him 
to  the  Independent  Chapel,  where  a  young  man 
from  America  was  to  officiate  that  day.  He 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  the  word  preached 
was  blessed  to  his  salvation — he  found  rest 
through  faith  in  the  crucified  and  risen  Saviour, 
and    in   due    time   connected   himself  with    the 


Church,  bringing  with  him  his  young  family.  In 
that  family  the  world-renowned  David  Livingstone 
was  then  a  boy  of  thirteen,  for  his  father  was  the 
man  who  on  the  Sabbath  day  had  received  the 
blessing,  and  Henry  Wilkes  was  the  young 
preacher  whom  the  Lord  honoured  as  the  instru- 
ment of  bringing  salvation  to  that  house  ;  and 
who  shall  say  how  far-reaching  upon  Africa  and 
the  world  itself,  shall  be  the  influence  of  that 
humble  undergraduate  sermon  ?" 

The  first  Church  in  Ontario  of  which  we  have 
any  record  is  that  founded  at  Frome,  near  St. 
Thomas,    by  the    Rev.   Joseph   Silcox.     It    was 
originally    known   by   the  peculiar   title   of   the 
"  Congregational    Presbyterian   Prince  of   Peace 
Society,"  and  continues  as  a  useful  Church  up  to 
the  present  day.     In  the  course  of  time  churches 
sprang  up  in  Toronto,  London,  Brantford,  Ham- 
ilton, Cobourg,  Kingston.     The  formation  of  the 
Colonial  Missionary  Society   in   England   about 
1836  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  work,  and  soon 
there  were  a  number  of  good  men  in  the  field. 
Genuine  pioneer  work  was  carried  on.     The  early 
settlers  were  followed  to  their  little  clearings  in 
the   forest   depths.       The   log   house   became  a 
sanctuary,  and   men   and   women   enduring  the 
hardships  of  frontier  life  met  there  to  join  in  the 
fellowship   of  prater  and  praise.     Many  names 
occur — Hayden.Climie, Clark,  Denny,  Kribs,  Hay 
and  Baker.     These  and  men  of  like  spirit  helped 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  all  that  is  best  in  our 
Canadian  life.     Other  names  of  a  later  date  are 
conspicuous  for  special  reasons — that  of  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Heude-Bourck,  a  descendant  of  an  ancient 
Huguenot  family,  because  of  his  zeal  in  church 
building,  and  that  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wild,  D.n., 
from  the  peculiarity  of  his   preaching  methods, 
and  his  ability  to  attract  an  immense  congregation 
and  hold  it  for  many  years.     A  typical  represen- 
tative of  the  English  ideal  of  the  Independent 
preacher  in  public  life  was  found  in  the  Rev.  John 
Roaf,   of  Z'lon    Church,    Toronto,    who  in    the 
stormy  period  of  Canadian  politics  between  1837 
and  1850  made  his  mark  as  a  powerful  champion 
of  reform  measures.     In  the  list  of  successful  city 
pastors  are  to  be  found  such  men  as  Marling  of 
Toronto,  Fenwick  of  Kingston,  and  Piellar  and 
Sanders  of  Hamilton. 

In  the  far  west   Congregationalism  has  made 
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comparatively  iittio  j)ro>,'rcss.  Tlie  first  move- 
ment was  ill  iS5<),  when  the  Rev.  W.  1''.  Clarke, 
of  the  Canadian  Provinces,  and  the  Kev.  Matthew 
McFhie,  of  England,  wore  sent  out  to  Hritish 
Columbia.  An  unfortunate  disagreement  as  to 
the  rights  of  coloured  people  in  tlie  church  caused 
their  enterprise  to  prove  abortive.  Nothing  more 
was  done  west  of  Ontario  until  187^,  when  the 
Rev.  William  Ewing,  h.a.,  a  graduate  of  the 
Congregational  College  in  Montreal,  went  out  to 
Winnipeg.  He  began  work  there,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  J.  H. 


1 


The  Rev.  W.  H.  Heu  de  Bourck. 

Silcox,  by  whose  energy  and  magnetic  eloquence 
a  large  and  prosperous  congregation  was  gathered. 
Since  that  time  a  second  church  in  Winnipeg  has 
been  organiijcd,  and  also  a  church  in  Brandon  of 
which  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Mason  was  the  founder. 
There  is  a  Congregational  church  in  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  established  in  1888  by  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Pedley,  and  one  of  a  more  recent  date  m  Victoria, 
B.C.  There  is  also  a  Scandinavian  church  in 
Alberta,  some  distance  north  of  Calgary.  The 
work  in  the  west  is  still  small  in  extent,  though  it 


may  have  an  important  relation  to  fuiurc  religious 
development.  Because  of  the  simplicity  of  its 
creed,  and  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  spirit, 
Congregationalism  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  be  in  tha 
vanguard  of  the  movement  towards  a  more 
Catholic  presentation  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Though  free  in  its  organization  CongregationaU 
ism  has  its  organizations.  It  sustains  a  College 
in  Montreal  which,  through  affiliation  with  McGill 
University,  affords  to  students  a  very  satisfactory 
literary  and  theological  training.  For  a  long  time 
the  work  was  carried  on  without  a  building  and 
with  very  little  endowment,  but  through  the 
indomitable  energy  of  Dr.  Wilkes  and  the  princely 
liberality  of  men  like  Mr.  vV.  C.  Smillie  and  Mr. 
George  Hague  of  the  Merchants'  Bank,  an  en- 
dowment of  $50,000  was  secured  and  a  suitable 
building,  combining  College  and  Principal's  resi- 
dence, was  erected  on  McTavish  Street,  in  the 
vicinity  of  McGill  University. 

The  first  to  hold  the  Principalship  was  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Tilley,  and  he  was  followed  in  succession  by 
Dr.  Wilkes,  Dr.  J.  F.  Stevenson,  and  Dr.  Bar- 
bour, who  has  just  resigned.  For  a  long  time, 
and  until  his  death,  the  Rev.  George  Cornish, 
n.n.,  who  held  the  Chair  of  Classics  in  McGill, 
was  identified  with  the  College  as  Professor  of 
Greek  Exegetics  and  Secretary  of  the  Board. 
The  present  staff  is  composed  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
George,  late  of  St.  Louis,  U.S.A. — the  newly  ap- 
pointed Principal — the  Rev.  W.  H.  Warriner, 
B.D.,  and  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Hill.  Another  impor- 
tant organization  is  the  Canada  Congregational 
Missionary  Society,  whose  work  is  the  founding 
of  new  churches  and  the  helping  of  those  which 
are  too  weak  for  entire  self-support.  The  foreign 
work  of  the  Congregationalist  body  is  of  recent 
origin,  but  has  been  wonderfully  successful.  The 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  has  concentrated  its 
work  on  the  West  Central  Africa  Mission,  where, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  Walter  Currie, 
B.A.,  the  first  missionary  of  the  Society,  a  most 
important  evangelistic  and  educational  work  is 
being  carried  on,  about  200  miles  inland  from 
Benguela  on  the  west  coast. 

In  addition  to  the  missionaries  sent  out  by  this 
Society,  others  have  gone  from  the  churches  under 
various  auspices,  the  American  Board  being  the 
chief.     In  Turkey  we  find  the  names  of  Brooks, 
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the  Macallums,  brother  and  sister,  and  Ashdown  ; 
in  Japan  those  of  Allclein  and  Hilton  Pedley. 
Both  Home  and  Foreign  Societies  are  supple- 
mented in  their  efforts  by  an  effective  Woman's 
Board  of  Missions.  There  is  a  publishing  com- 
pany under  whose  direction  the  Year  Hook  is 
printed,  and  a  weekly  paper — 'llu  Canadian  Con- 
gregationalist  and  Independent.  There  is  also  a 
Provident  Fund,  with  one  department  for  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  pastors,  and  an- 
other for  pastors  retiring  from  service.  Besides 
thcHe  organizations  for  special  objects  there  nre 
Associations  and  Unions  fur  Christian  fellowship, 
the  chief  of  these  being  the  Congregational  Union 


of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  In  Canada  there  are  in 
round  numbers  no  Cungregationalist  churches, 
10,000  members,  and  a  total  under  church 
care  of  nearly  30,000.  This  is  not  a  large  num- 
ber, and  seems  but  an  insignificant  result  of  the 
toil  of  so  many  years.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  Congregationalism  received  but 
few  accessions  through  emigration,  and  that  it 
is  the  last  Denomination  to  have  its  work  judged 
by  the  mechanical  methods  of  the  compiler  of 
figures.  Its  refusal  to  be  sectarian  in  its  spirit 
has  in  some  measure  been  its  weakness,  bat  the 
witness  thus  given  has  not  been  without  its  effect 
upon  the  whole  Christian  life  uf  Canada. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Wilkes. 
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CONGREGATIONALISM  IN  THE  MARITIME  PROVINCES 


tv 


THE  REV.  J.  W.  COX.  B.A. 


CONGREGATIONALISM  has  not  mcule 
such  progress  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  as  its  early  history  and 
prominence  in  public  affairs  might 
warrant.  There  are  perhaps  fewer  Congrega- 
tionalists  in  Nova  Scotia  to-day  than  there  were 
in  1776.  The  lands  vacated  by  the  expatriated 
Aradians  were  settled  by  New  England  colonists. 
Preference  was  given  to  them  on  account  of  the 
prominent  part  they  had  taken  in  the  long- 
continued  conflict  with  the  French,  and  also  on 
account  of  their  adaptability  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country.  These  colonists  were 
drawn  from  many  of  the  best  families  of  New 
England  and  were  almost  without  exception 
Congregationalists. 

They  obtained  a  charter  of  equal  rights  for  all 
creeds  and  religions  in  the  Province  of  Nova 
Scotia  from  the  Governor  and  Council  before 
they  would  agree  to  emigrate.  But  as  soon  as 
this  demand  was  granted  they  seem  to  have  taken 
possession  of  the  townships  allotted  to  them 
without  delay.  The  fertile  lands  around  the  Basin 
of  Minas  and  Annapolis  were  the  first  to  be 
settled.  Then  followed  Cumberland,  Onslow, 
Falmouth,  Liverpool,  Chester,  Chebogue,  etc. 
There  were  Congregationalist  churches  in  all 
these  places  as  early  as  1765.  They  were  well 
organized  and  at  first  had  educated  pastors, 
graduates  of  the  New  England  colleges.  But 
great  changes  soon  came  over  the  flocks,  and 
times  of  trial  robbed  them  of  their  pastors  and  of 
their  supplies. 

The  year  1776  was  a  specially  crucial  year  to  our 
churches,  for  it  saw  them  severed  entirely  from 
their  home  churches  in  New  England — from  which 
they  had  not  only  been  morally  sustained  by  the 
sympathy  of  friends  and  relatives,  but  also  had 
obtained  an  educated  ministry  and  missionary 
aid  when  it  was  often  sorely  needed.     That  was 


the  year  of  cruel  war  when  brothers  fought 
with  brothers.  It  saw  also  what  is  called  the 
New  Light  revival  under  the  preaching  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  Alleine.  This  Henry  Alleine  was  a 
Congregationalist,  the  son  of  a  grantee  of  Fal- 
mouth Township,  and  was  a  young  man  of 
wonderful  natural  gifts  and  an  intensely  nervous 
tetnpcrament.  He  seems  to  have  had  an  extra- 
ordinary religious  experence,  and  soon  became  a 
preacher  of  marvellous  power.  He  had  no  special 
training  for  his  calling.  The  schooner  in  which 
he  intended  sailing  with  a  view  to  enter  a  theo- 
logical college  in  New  England  was  seized  by  the 
British  in  the  Basin  of  Minas,  and  so  instead  of 
going  abroad  to  College  he  began  at  once  to  relate 
his  wonderful  religious  experiences  and  to  exhort 
the  people  to  turn  to  God.  He  became  the  cen- 
tre of  tremendous  excitement  wherever  he  went. 
Nothing  seemed  to  daunt  him  and  no  hardships 
to  weary  him.  He  travelled  incessantly  from 
settlement  to  settlement  preaching  to  great 
crowds  who  would  come  together  upon  the  short- 
est possible  notice  when  it  was  known  that  he 
had  arrived.  As  a  result,  nearly  all  the  old  Con- 
gregationalist churches  became  the  scenes  of  a 
most  wonderful  revival,  and  most  of  the  people, 
the  church  members  as  well  as  outsiders,  exper- 
ienced religion  according  to  what  appeared  an 
altogether  "new  light."  There  was  opposition  to 
it,  settled  and  persistent,  by  the  regular  minis- 
ters and  by  some  of  the  more  conservative  among 
the  people.  Divisions  and  separations  took  place, 
and  some  of  the  churches  became  thoroughly  dis- 
organized. But  the  converts  of  Mr.  Alleine, 
wherever  it  was  possible,  were  assisted  by  him  to 
re-organize  their  churches  upon  what  they  con- 
sidered to  be  a  more  Spiritual  basis.  These  were 
called  New  Light  Churches.  From  this  date  we 
hear  no  more  of  that  little  band  of  Congregational 
ministers    who    had    accompanied    their    flocks 
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across  the  Bay  to  this  new  field.  Doubtless  (sym- 
pathising politically  with  their  brethren  in  the 
revolting  colonies)  they,  with  as  many  of  their 
people  as  w cjld  also  go,  left  at  this  time  for  home 
to  spend  the  remnant  of  iheir  days  under  the  flag 
of  "liberty." 

Mr.  Alleine  continued  in  his  almost  superhuman 
labours,  keeping  the  oversight  of  all  the  revived 
societies  which  he  had  organized,  for  about  seven 
years.  He  died  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  in  1784, 
of  consumption.  In  nearly  every  society  one  or 
more  of  the  young  men  among  his  converts  had 
felt  called  of  God  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  in  this 
feeling  and  vocation  they  hud  been  encouraged  by 
Mr.  Alleine.  These  men  therefore,  without  any 
special  training  or  education,  became  the  shep- 
herds of  the  flocks.  Some  of  them  had  travelled 
with  Mr.  Alleine,  and  were  known  everywhere 
throughout  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  as 
the  New  Light  preachers  or  Henry  AUeinites. 

By  a  strange  process  of  evolution  from  holding 
the  most  liberal  views  possible  concerning  creeds 
and  ordinances  (for  Henry  Alleine  had  strenuously 
taught  his  converts  to  allow  no  different  views 
upon  water  baptism  or  even  diverse  creeds  to 
separate  the  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus)  these 
churches,  with  a  few  exceptions,  became  close 
communion  Baptists  and  their  preachers  became 
the  fathers  of  the  close  communion  Baptist 
Church  in  Canada.  Their  names  are  honoured 
by  thousands  to-day  who,  perhaps,  do  not  know 
whence  they  really  came  in  a  religious  sense. 
They  were  the  Mannings,  the  Hardings,  the 
Harris's,  the  Payzants,  the  Chipmans,  the 
Dimocks. 

Of  the  old  churches  only  a  remnant  remained 
true  to  the  original  Congregationalism.  One  of 
these  was  in  King's  County,  N.S.  Another  was  in 
Kingsport — the  lineal  descendant  of  the  church 
organized  by  the  first  New  England  grantees  of 
Cornwallis  township  in  1760.  It  had  been  re- 
organized in  1776  by  Henry  Alleine  and  was  in- 
corporated in  the  Congregational  Union  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  in  1846.  One  in 
Liverpool  town  was  the  descendant  direct  of  the 
Old  Zion  Church  organized  in  1761,  and  re-organ- 
ized in  1777  by  Henry  Alleine.  It  became  the 
mother  of  four  other  Congregational  churches  in 
Queen's  County,  and  I  might  say  also  of  almost 


all  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches  of  that 
section.  One  was  in  Chebogue,  Yarmouth 
County.  Organized  in  1767.  through  its  pastor, 
the  Rev.  Jonathan  Scott,  it  was  kept  steadfast  in 
those  times  of  shaking  and  never  wavered  from 
its  Brst  principles.  The  Tabernacle  church  in 
Yarmouth  town  was  organized  in  1848  and  is  the 
daughter  of  this  old  time  church. 

These  are  the  Churches  which  to-day  represent 
the  old  Pilgrim  Congregational  bodies  of  Nova 
Scotia.  There  are  three  in  New  Brunswick. 
One  of  these,  the  Sheffield  Church,  was  organized 
in  1763,  and  though  it  has  passed  through  many 
severe  trials,  has  never  wavered  in  its  allegiance 
to  that  lorm  of  sound  doctrine  brought  with  it 
from  the  old  Plymouth  Colony.  One  of  its  char- 
ter members  was  a  grandson  of  one  of  those  who 
came  over  in  the  Mayflowei-  in  1620.  The  other 
Churches  of  the  Union  are  of  more  recent  date, 
and  are  all  doing  good  in  their  various  localities. 
But  they  are  overshadowed  by  the  larger  Denom- 
inations, and  this  has  a  depressing  effect  upon 
many  of  their  people.  Still,  they  have  this  fact 
to  comfort  them,  that  the  distinctive  principles 
for  which  their  Denomination  has  always  stood, 
and  for  which  the  Pilgrims  suffered  the  loss  of  all 
things,  are  being  adopted  by  many  of  the  larger 
Christian  bodies,  and  are  especially  adopted  by 
those  Denominations  which  have  supplanted  them 
in  these  Provinces.  And  they  have,  moreover, 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  as  a  Union, 
they  are  doing  good  and  helping  in  the  cause  of 
righteousness. 

The  Rev.  J.  G.  Galloway  was  sent  out  to  St. 
John,  N.B.,  by  the  London  Colonial  Missionary 
Society  in  1846,  and  it  was  through  his  indefati- 
gable efforts  that  the  few  smouldering  sparks  of 
Pilgrim  fire  were  saved  from  entire  extinction, 
for  he  gathered  the  scattered  churches  into  a 
Union  in  that  year.  Had  such  a  man  come  upon 
the  ground  in  1776,  or  in  1786,  or  even  twenty- 
five  years  later,  there  would  be  a  different  story 
to  tell  to-day.  Congregationalism  almost  perished 
in  its  infancy  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  for  the 
want  of  fellowship  amongst  its  churches.  This 
fellowship  is  now  its  safeguard.  Co-cperation  for 
educational  and  missionary  purposes  and  close 
fraternal  intercourse  are  absolutely  essential  to 
the  growth  and  well-being  of  our  churches. 


HISTORY  OF  CONGREGATIONALISM  IN    QUEBEC 


THE  KEV.  FRANK  J.  DAY,  B.A.,  B.D. 


THI£  history  of  Congregationalism  in  thti 
Province  of  yuobec  curries  us  buck  to 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centur)',  when, 
in  response  to  the  request  of  some 
Christian  soldiers  stationed  at  Quebec,  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society  sent  out  two  mission- 
aries. One  of  these,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Henton,  was 
instrumental  in  organizing  the  first  Congregational 
Church  in  the  City  of  Quebec  in  1801.  His 
labours  were  of  a  most  self-denying  character. 
Being  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  he  derived  a  large 
part  of  his  income  from  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  had,  however,  to  meet  with  much 
opposition  from  those  who  were  jealous  of  the 
success  of  hi«  work.  He  was  deprived  of  the 
right  of  making  official  registration  of  births, 
marriages  and  deaths,  and,  on  the  publication 
by  him  of  a  pamphlet  bearing  on  the  case,  was 
arrested  for  libel  and  sentenced  to  serve  six 
months  in  prison  and  pay  a  fine  of  £"50  sterling. 
Eventually  the  church  he  had  founded,  after 
being  served  in  succession  by  the  Reverend 
Messrs.  Dick,  Spratt,  Purkis  and  Bourne,  owing  to 
the  burden  of  debt  and  the  continued  hostility  of 
the  authorities,  threw  in  its  lot  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland  and  exists  to-day  under  the  name  of 
Chalmers'  Presbyterian  Church.  There  were  a 
few,  however,  who  remained  true  to  Congrega- 
tional principles  and  these  in  1837  founded  an- 
other church  under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev. 
Timothy  Atkinson.* 

In  1811,  the  Rev.  John  Jackson,  who  had  been 
the  first  Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Gill,  Mass.,  came  to  Canada  and  settled  in  Stukely, 


•Many  more  facts  on  this  suliject  may  l>c  found  in  "Congrega- 
tional Ilistof)',"  by  John  VVaildington,  i>.  i>. ,  and  in  the  "  Memoir 
of  Henry  Wilkes,  !>.».,  l.l,.l>.,"  by  the  Kev.  John  Wood,  to 
which  the  writer  begs  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  in  the 
pre|>aration  of  this  article,  OS  well  as  to  sundry  pamphlets  bearing 
on  the  subject. 


rfiinoving  four  years  later  to  lirome.  Here  his 
work  was,  as  his  grandson,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jackson, 
now  of  Barre,  Vermont,  has  said,  "  chiefly 
itinerant  and  evangelistic."  Picking  his  way 
through  the  forests  on  horseback  and  on  foot, 
and  guided  by  the  blazed  trees,  he  carried  the 
bread  of  life  from  settlement  to  settlement  in 
various  townships.  For  his  hard  pioneer  labour 
he  received  but  little  reward  aside  from  the  con- 
sciousness tluit  he  was  doing  his  Master's  work. 
He  had,  however,  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
shortly  before  his  death,  in  1844,  a  Congregational 
Church  organized  in  Brome.  Of  the  churches 
now  in  existence  the  oldest  is  that  which  was 
organized  at  Stanstead  in  1816.  Previous 
to  this  time  a  few  Congregationalist  settlers  frpm 
New  England  had  met  for  worship  in  the  log 
barn  of  Captain  Israel  Wood,  being  supplied  at 
intervals  by  ministers  from  the  United  States. 
Organization  having  been  effected,  the  Rev.  Thad- 
deus  Osgoode  became  their  pastor  in  1817.  Mr. 
Osgoode  had  previously  been  an  evangelist  and 
organizer  of  Sr'bbath  Schools,  and  had  travelled 
extensively  throughout  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  During  his  short  pastorate  he 
was  successful  in  gathering  a  large  congregation. 
For  some  time  after  his  resignation  the  church 
was  without  a  pastor,  but  the  members  kept 
bravely  together,  services  being  conducted  by 
the  deacons.  This  church,  which  has  remained 
so  irue  to  the  creed  and  polity  of  its  founders,  has 
to-day  the  unique  distinction  of  being  interna- 
tional in  its  character.  Situated  to  the  south 
of  its  first  location,  on  Stanstead  Plain,  in  the 
municipality  of  Rock  Island,  it  numbers  in  its 
membership  both  loyal  Canadians  and  subjects 
of  the  great  American  Republic,  uniting  for  wor- 
ship and  service.  Among  the  early  Congregational 
ministers  of  the  Province  there  was  none  more 
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devoted  than  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Parker.  He  first 
came  to  Canada  in  1S28,  on  the  completion  of  his 
preparation  for  the  ministry,  and  supplied  the 
church  at  Stanstead  for  several  months.  Of 
his  early  work  he  said  : 

"  During  the  time  of  my  stay  in  Stanstead  I 
had  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
moral  and  religious  state  of  the  Eastern  Town* 
ships — settled  mostly  by  New  Englanders — and 
comprising  a  population  of  more  than  20,000  with 
few  regular  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Under  these 
circumstances  there  was  an  'open  door'  and  a 
manifest  need  of  Christian  and  missionary  effort 
in  the  field.  At  that  time,  I  had  no  knowledge 
that  any  Missionary  Society  in  existence  would 
adopt  this  as  missionary  ground,  but  my  heart 
was  fixed  ;  and  although  good  and  honoured  min- 
isters and  loving  Christian  friends  did  not  seem  to 
give  me  a  '  God  speed'  I  resolved  to  try." 

How  well  he  succeeded  the  churches  that  he 
had  so  much  to  do  with  in  their  organization  bear 
abundant  witness.     Fired  with  a  keen  desire  to 
have  a  share  in  the  evangelization  of  the  country 
which  promised  so  well  for  future  development, 
he  at  once  set  about  making  a  "  prospectmg  mis- 
sionary tour  in  the  Eastern  Townships."     As  he 
had  anticipated  he  found  much  need  for  the  work 
of  a  minister.     In  1829  at  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  the  people  he  was  induced  to  take  up  his  perma- 
nent abode  in  the  Township  of  Shipton  at  what 
is  now  known  as  Danville,  and  as  he  said,  "as 
the  world  then  was  it  seemed  to  be  the  north-east 
corner  of  creation."   Here,  in  spite  of  the  absence, 
when    he  began,   of  anything  of  an  evangelical 
religious  element  and  in  the  face  of  opposition  in 
various  forms,  he  laboured  earnestly  and  faithfully 
and  in  1832  had  the  joy  df  organizing  a  church  of 
thirty-five  members.     But  it  was  not  alone  in  the 
one  section  of  the  country  that  this  faithful  mes- 
senger of  the  Gospel  prosecuted  his  work.     He 
soon  became  known  far  and  wide  as  "  Father 
Parker."     He  travelled  much,  chiefly  on  horse- 
back, sparing  himself  no  labour  that  he  might  be 
of  assistance  in  the  opening  out  of  the  work  in 
other  places.     In  1835  he  visited  Eaton,  where  a 
cause  had  been  started  in  18 15,  but  had  become 
disorganized  owing  to  the  desertion  of  the  mis- 
sionary in  charge  to  another  religious  Denomina- 
tion.    Here  he  succeeded  in  organizing  a  church 
which  received  occasional  supply  until  1838  when 
the  Rev.   E.   J.  Sherrill  was  installed,  who  for 


thirty-seven  years  was  to  Eaton  and  the  surround- 
ing country  what  Father  Parker  was  to  Danville 
and  Shipton.  In  December,  i83«i,  Father  Parker 
assisted  at  the  organization  of  the  Congregational 
Church  of  Shcrbrooke  and  Lennoxville.  In  these 
and  other  labours  this  honoured  servant  of  God 
passed  the  forty  years  of  his  pastorate,  being  called 
to  his  final  reward  in  October,  1877.  The  first 
pastor  of  the  United  Church  of  Sherbrooke  and 
Lennoxville  was  the  Rev.  James  Robertson,  who 
in  1836  moved  from  Derby,  Vt.  For  twenty-five 
years,  until  his  death,  he  remained  the  honoured 
pastor  of  a  prosperous  church.  Of  him  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Wilkes  wrote : 

"This  noble  servant  of  God  preached  the 
Gospel  not  only  faithfully,  but  with  remarkable 
Scriptural  fulness  of  teaching,  until  he  was 
eighty-six  years  of  age,  and  then  fell  asleep. 
...  He  was  in  all  respects  an  honour  to  the 
Denomination  to  which  he  belonged.  Three  of 
his  sons  became  distinguished  lawyers ;  another 
has  been  in  the  Provincial  Parliament  many 
years,  and  also  Treasurer  of  the  Province.  Two 
daughters  married  ministers,  another  a  lawyer, 
and  one  is  an  authoress  of  no  mean  repute,  and 
of  much  usefulness.  What  elements  of  power 
of  the  best  kind  are  brought  into  a  country  on 
such  a  landing  as  that  I" 

Of  the  above-mentioned  members  of  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson's family,  one,  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Robertson, 
is  still  an  honoured  member  of  the  church  that 
his  father  gave  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  estab. 
lish.  Equally  respected  and  beloved  was  the 
second  pastor  of  Sherbrooke  Church,  the  Rev. 
Archibald  Duff,  d.d.,  who  for  eighteen  years 
moved  among  his  people  as  a  pre-eminently  wise 
spiritual  counsellor.  To  the  names  of  the  pion- 
eers of  Congregationalism  in  the  Eastern  Town- 
ships must  be  added  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dunkerly,  who,  with  other  missionaries,  arrived 
from  England  in  1837,  and  settled  shortly  after- 
wards at  Melbourne  and  Durham,  where  he 
laboured  for  many  years.  It  was  through  the 
untiring  efforts  of  such  men  as  these  that  Con- 
gregationalism obtained  a  foothold  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Province  and  ultimately  developed 
into  strong,  self-supporting  churches.  In  the 
City  of  Montreal,  the  first  effort  of  Congregation- 
alists  to  enter  the  work  of  evangelization  was 
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made  in  1827  when  "  The  Canada  Education  and 
Home  Missionary  Society  "  was  organized,  through 
the  medium  of  which  Presbyterians,  Baptists  and 
Congregationalists  agreed  to  woric  together  in 
providing  "  for  destitute  places,  faithful,  evangeli- 
cal ministers  "  of  any  one  of  the  three  Denomin- 
ations. The  Secretary  was  Mr.  Henry  Wilkes,  a 
young  Congregationalist,  who  had  been  in  Mon- 
treal for  some  six  years,  and  who  very  shortly 
after  this  left  for  Glasgow  to  prosecute  his  studies 
for  the  Christian  ministry.  Before  leaving,  he 
was  commissioned  to  act  as  Agent  for  the  newly- 
organized  Missionary  Society  both  in  the  way  of 
collecting  funds  and  procuring  ministers  to  labour 
in  Canada.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  prevailed 
upon  Rev.  Joseph  Gibb,  cf  Banff,  who  was  think- 
ing of  taking  up  work  in  the  United  States,  to 
look  to  Canada  first,  which  led  to  his  settlement 
in  Stanstead  in  1830.  Several  other  ministers 
were  also  persuaded  by  him  to  enter  the  Can- 
adian field.  He  was  equally  successful  in  procur- 
ing funds  for  the  work,  and  among  other  cheques 
that  he  received  was  one  from  the  venerable 
Rowland  Hill — "  Pay  Canada  five  pounds,  R. 
Hill."  In  1831  the  attention  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
Miles,  a  returned  missionary  from  South  Africa, 
was  direcced  to  Canada  by  articles  that  appeared 
in  Congregational  and  Evangelical  Magazines. 
After  obtaining  further  information  from  Mr. 
Wilkes,  in  August  of  that  year  he  sailed  with  his 
family  from  Greenock  to  Montreal.  With  him 
went  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  M.A.,of  Glasgow,  who 
was  comniissiuoed  by  the  London  Missionary 
Society  to  superintend  the  educational  part  of 
the  work  in  the  new  country.  Mr.  Smith  after- 
wards became  the  pastor  of  the  Union  Church  at 
Kingston,  Ont.,  and  took  two  students  under  his 
care.  The  character  of  the  work  undertaken  in 
Montreal  by  Mr.  Miles  may  be  judged  by  his  own 
words  concerning  it : 

"  On  my  arrival  at  Montreal,  I  found  that 
Congregationalism  was  scarcely  at  all  known, 
and  that  only  one  church  of  our  Denomination 
existed  in  the  Province;  and  it  therefore  appeared 
highly  important  to  raise,  if  it  should  please  God, 
a  Congregational  church  in  that  city.  On  the 
following  Sabbath,  with  the  countenance  of  three 
individuals  only,  I  commenced  my  ministry  in  a 
schoolroom  hired  for  that  purpose.  Those  efforts 
it  pleased  God  to  bless;  attention  was  excited, 
the  congregations  became  larger,  and  at  length  a 


more  commodious  place  was  procured  and  fitted 
up  for  the  accommodation  of  the  increased  num- 
ber of  attendants.  A  Sabbath  School  and  church 
was  subsequently  formed  and  a  new  and  suitable 
chapel  was  erected." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  what  was  afterwards 
known  as  Zion  Church,  and  which  through  storm 
and  sunshine  has  continued  its  work  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  Through  the  instrumentality  of  its  first 
pastor  Congregational  churches  were  established 
in  Abbotsford,  Granby,  Waterloo  and  other  places 
in  the  Province.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Wilkes, 
in  Scotland,  had  not  been  unmindful  of  his  mis- 
sion. In  1832  he  visited  Canada  with  the  purpose 
of  founding  a  College  which  was  to  work  on  the 
same  broad  lines  as  the  Missionary  Society,  i.e., 
on  an  undenominational  basis,  but  failed  in  his 
effort.  On  the  completion  of  his  College  course 
Mr.  Wilkes  accepted  a  call  to  the  Albany  Street 
Church,  Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  for  three 
years,  until  the  organization  of  the  Colonial  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  1836,  when  he  was  persuaded 
to  become  its  Agent  in  Lower  Canada.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  received  an  unanimous  call  to 
become  the  successor  of  Mr.  Miles  in  the  church 
(then  known  as  St.  Maurice  St.  Church)  which  he 
had  organized  in  Montreal.  After  earnest  con- 
sideration, he  considered  it  to  be  a  call  of  God, 
and  so  accepting  the  double  responsibility  returned 
to  labour  in  the  land  he  loved  so  well.  His  first 
work  on  landing  was  to  set  out  on  a  tour  of  Upper 
Canada  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  Home 
Society.  On  the  completion  of  this  he  at  once 
entered  upon  his  work  as  the  pastor  of  the  grow- 
ing cause  in  Montreal,  which  in  the  course  of  two 
years  under  his  wise  and  able  direction  doubled 
its  membership.  He  had  of  course  to  be  away 
from  home  a  great  deal  as  Agent  of  the  Colonial 
Missionary  Society.  He  spent  weeks  at  a  time  in 
tours  among  the  churches,  encouraging  those  who 
were  already  occupying  fields,  and  looking  for  new 
openings.  Deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  all 
the  churches  he  continued  this  itinerant  ministry 
for  many  years,  abandoning  it  only  when  there 
were  others  who  could  carry  it  on.  He  was  a 
veritable  "Father  in  Israel,"  and  to  his  work 
many  of  the  churches  now  in  existence  owe  their 
institution.  Extremely  broad  in  his  sympathies 
he  took  an  active  interest  in  all  efforts  to  consoli- 
date religious  and  educational  work.     He  was  one 
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of  the  promoters  of  the  first  French  Canailiaii 
Missioiiiiry  Society;  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  organization  of  the  Montreal  Ministerial  Asso- 
ciation, consisting  at  first  of  only  five  members; 
and  was  one  of  the  nioveis  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  the  High  School  in  Montreal. 

In  i8j8  there  was  organized  the  Congregational 
Union  of  Lower  Canada,  which,  under  the  cap- 
able management  of  the  Rev.  R.  Miles  as  secre- 
tary, rendered  valuable  service  in  bringing  the 
churches  of  the  Province  more  closely  in  touch 
with  each  other.  Subsequently  this  was  amalga- 
mated with  a  Union  of  the  Upper  Province 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Congregational  Union 
of  Canada,"  but  now  known  as  the  "  Congrega- 
tional Union  of  Ontario  and  Quebec."  At  the 
same  time  a  union  was  effected  between  the  two 
Missionary  organizations  of  Canada  West  and 
Canada  East,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Canada 
Congregational  Missionary  Society."  Thus  the 
work  of  the  Denomination  was  consolidated,  with 
after  results  that  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  step. 
In  1842  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  organize 
an  Educational  institution.  This  was  known  as 
"  The  Theological  Academy."  Its  staff  consisted 
of  Mr.  Wilkes,  who  took  the  departments  of 
Logic  and  Mental  Philosophy,  and  the  Rev.  J.  J. 
Carruthers,  who  lectured  on  Theology,  Homil- 
etics  and  kindred  subjec«:s.  There  were  four 
students  enrolled.  This  work  received  the  sanc- 
tion and  support  of  the  Colonial  Missionary 
Society,  but  at  the  end  of  three  years  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  unite  with  a  similar  institu- 
tion at  Toronto,  to  be  located  there  and  known 
as  "  The  Congregational  Theological  Institute," 
under  the  Principalship  of  Dr.  Lillie. 

The  first  Congregational  paper  was  issued  in 
1842,  known  as  The  Harbinger,  under  the  editorial 
management  of  Mr.  Carruthers.  After  publica- 
tion for  some  time,  the  name  was  changed  to  the 
Christian  Observer,  which  appeared  weekly  for 
about  a  year,  and  was  then  dropped  for  lack  of 
support.  A  second  church  was  organized  in 
Montreal  in  1841  under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev. 
J.  J.  Carruthers,  on  the  corner  of  Gosford  and 
Champ  de  Mars  Streets.  After  a  struggling 
existence  ot  about  eight  years,  this  churc^  was 
disbanded  owing  to  financial  difficulties.  After 
a  pastorate  of  two  years,  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Carruthers 


left  the  city  to  become  pastor  of  a  Congregational 
church  in  Portland,  Me.  In  1864  the  Theologi- 
cal Institute  which  was  now  known  as  the 
"  Congregational  College  of  B.N.  A., "was  removed 
from  Toronto  to  Montreal,  when  Dr.  Wilkes 
became  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Pastoral 
Theology.  At  this  same  time  there  was  also 
added  to  the  staff  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cornish,  a  Pro- 
fessor in  McGill  University,  who  gave  instruc- 
tions in  Greek  Exegesis.  Dr.  Cornish  retained 
his  connection  with  the  College  until  his  death, 
though  not  in  a  professional  capacity,  and  rend- 
ered very  valuable  service.  On  the  death  of 
Principal  Lillie  in  1869,  Dr.  Wilkes  was  chosen 
as  his  successor  and  retained  the  position  until 
1881,  when,  owing  10  ill-health,  he  resigned.  He 
continued  his  duties  as  acting  Principal,  however, 
for  two  years  longer,  and  lectured  on  Theology 
until  within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  Nov.  17th,  1886.  He  died  full  of 
years,  revered  as  the  "  patriarch  and  apostle  of 
Congregationalism"  and  respected  as  a  worthy 
citizen  and  a  patriotic  Christian  gentleman. 

The  successors  of  Dr.  Wilkes  as  Principal  of  the 
Congregational  College  have  been  the  Reverends 
J.  F.  Stevensen,  D.D.;  W.  M.  Barbour,  d.d.  ; 
and  J.  H.  George,  d.d.  While  in  the  early  days 
of  its  life  in  Montreal  lectures  were  delivered  to 
the  students  in  rooms  provided  for  the  purpose 
in  Zion  Church,  at  the  present  time  the  institu-  . 
tion  has  a  comfortable  and  commodious  home 
on  McTavish  Street  under  the  shadow  of  the 
great  University.  From  its  halls  have  gone 
forth  men  who  are  to-day  among  the  most 
successful  and  devoted  of  Congregational  ministers 
in  Canada.  With  the  lapse  of  years  there  has 
been  a  growth  and  expansion  of  Congregationalism 
in  the  metiopolis  of  Canada.  Under  the  pastor- 
ate of  Dr.  Wilkes  Zion  Church  had  reached  a 
membership  of  over  400.  On  the  acceptance  of 
the  Principalship  of  the  College  he  was  made 
pastor  emeritus,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Chapman, 
M.A.,  of  Bath,  England,  was  chosen  as  his  succes- 
sor in  the  active  work  of  the  pastorate.  Mr. 
Chapman  remained  until  1873,  when  he  returned 
to  England  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  President 
of  the  Western  College,  Plymouth.  On  the  nth 
March  of  the  same  year  in  members  withdrew 
from  Zion  and  formed  Emmanuel  Church  under 
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the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Stevenson,  which 
has  since  developed  into  one  of  the  stronjjust  and 
most  influential  churches  in  tiie  Dominion.  Two 
years  later  Calvary  Church  was  organi/ed,  from 
which  in  due  time  there  sprung  the  two  youngest 
Congregational  churches  in  the  city — Point  St. 
Charles  organized  in  i8gi,  and  Bethlehem  in  the 
growing  suburb  of  Westmount  in  1896. 

At  the  present  time  the  Congregational  churches 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Province  of  yueboc, 


though  not  so  numerous  as  those  in  the  sister 
Province  of  Ontario,  hold  first  place  for  aggressive- 
ness in  service  and  liberality  in  support  of  all 
Denominational  work.  This  is  no  doubt  owini^ 
to  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  the  fathers  still 
lives  in  the  children.  With  the  memories  of  such 
noble  men  as  those  who  have  passed  before 
us  in  review  as  an  incentive  to  the  manifestation 
of  an  equally  heroic  spirit,  Congregationalism 
in  Quebec  is  likely  to  keep  well  to  the  front. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  George  Cornish. 
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THE  late  Dr.  R.  W.  Dale,  of  BirminRham, 
in  his  lecture  on  "The  Ultimate  Prin- 
ciple of  Protestantism,"  admirably  de- 
fined that  principle  to  be  not  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  nor  the  sole  and  sufficJe.it 
authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  nor  justification  by 
faith,  but  "  the  direct  access  of  the  Soul  to  God 
and  the  direct  access  of  God  to  the  Soul."  Con- 
gregationalism is  an  endeavour  to  realize,  as  far 
as  possible,  this  ultimate  principle  of  Protestant- 
ism in  the  organized  Christian  fellowship  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

We  feel  that  every  man  has  the  privilege  of 
coming  to  God  for  himself  through  the  Word  and 
the  Spirit  in  order  that  he  may  learn  what  is 
God's  will  and  do  it  without  the  intervention  of 
any  human  authority.  Congregationalists  also 
believe  that  any  number  of  Christians  may  associ- 
ate themselves  together  for  the  maintenance  of 
worship,  the  promotion  of  their  spiritual  growth 
and  fellowship,  and  for  the  conversion  of  men  ; 
and  that  in  so  doing  they  constitute  a  true  and 
complete  Church,  having  all  authority  under 
Christ  as  their  Head  to  formulate  their  articles  of 
belief  and  modes  of  worship,  and  generally  to 
exercise  all  the  powers  and  functions  of  a  Church 
of  Christ,  free  from  all  external  control  whether 
civil  or  ecclesiastical.  The  constructive  principle 
of  Congregationalism  may  therefore  be  briefly 
stated  to  be  the  autonomy  under  Christ  of  every 
local  organization  of  believers. 

Those  who  profess  and  maintain  the  Congrega- 
tional form  of  Church  life  believe  that  it  approxi- 
mates more  closely  to  the  Apostolic  pattern  than 
any  other.  They  agree  with  Mosheim  that  "  al- 
though all  the  Churches  were,  in  the  first  age  of 
Christianity  united  together  in  one  common  bond 
of  faith  and  love,  and  were  in  every  respect  ready 
to  promote  the  interests  and  welfare  of  each  other 
by  a  reciprocal  interchange  of  good  offices ;  yet 


with  regard  to  government  and  internal  economy, 
every  individual  Church  considered  itself  as  an 
independent  community,none  of  them  overlooking 
in  these  respects  beyond  the  circle  of  its  own 
members  for  assistance,  or  recognizing  any  sort 
of  external  influence  or  authority."*  The  Church, 
at  Jerusalem  did  not  presume  to  dictate  to  the 
Church  m  Antioch  as  to  its  internal  management, 
nor  did  the  Church  in  Antioch  attempt  to  ex- 
ercise authority  over  the  Churches  in  Lystra  or 
Iconium.  In  the  nature  of  things  we  may  well 
suppose  that  the  Mother  Churches  were  always 
regarded  with  reverence  and  affection  by  those 
Christian  communities  which  had  been  founded 
by  their  Christian  zeal,  but  we  look  in  vain  for 
any  evidence  of  authoritative  oversight.  The 
Church  at  Antioch  sought  no  external  ecclesiasti- 
cal permission  in  order  to  enable  it  to  obey  th^ 
call  of  the  Spirit  and  consecrate  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas as  missionaries  of  the  Gospel  in  strange 
lands.  "  Each  Church  was  an  absolutely  inde- 
pendent community. "t 

Moreover,  not  only  were  the  Churches  origin- 
ally independent  of  each  other,  but  within  the 
local  gathering  of  believers  all  members  were 
equal.  "  One  is  your  Master,  even  Christ,  and 
all  ye  are  brethren  "  (Matt.  23 :  8).  The  Apostles 
were  an  unique  class  by  virtue  of  their  personal 
association  with  the  Saviour  and  their  commission 
from  him.  But  they  were  not  "  lords  over  God's 
heritage."  They  neither  sought  nor  obtained 
unquestioning  obedience  to  their  authority.  They 
consulted  with  the  body  of  believers  as  with 
brethren.  When  the  first  vacancy  in  their  own 
ranks  occurred  the  whole  Church  was  consulted 
as  to  the  choice  of  another  Apostle,  and  it  was 
the  entire  fellowship  which  presented  two  names 

'Moiheim  :  History  of  Chriitianity,  vol,  I,  196. 
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for  the  decision  of  the  sacred  lot.'  (Acts  i  :  15, 
26.)  When  officers  wcro  needed  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  alms  the  "  whole  multitude  "  chose  the 
seven  men,  and  the  Apostles  simply  confirmed  the 
action  of  the  Church.  (Acts  6  :  5,6.)  "Liberty 
of  prophesying "  was  not  confined  to  the  Apos- 
tles, nor  to  those  apostolically  ordained.  When 
the  Holy  Spirit  fell  upon  the  be!iev.:rs  on  th  :  day 
of  Pentecost  they  "  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  began  to  speak."  (Acts  2 :  4.)  The 
scattered  disciples  "went  everywhere  preaching 
the  word."  (Acts  8 :  4.)  Philip  had  "  four 
daughters,  virgins,  which  did  prophesy."  (Acts 
21  :  9.) 

In  like  manner  also  the  right  to  administer  the 
sacraments  was  not  restricted  to  the  Apostles. 
The  "  breaking  of  bread  "  was  at  first  associated 
with  the  common  meal  in  the  Christian  house- 
hold (Acts  2  :  46).  Philip,  though  neither  an 
apostle  nor  a  presbyter,  did  not  hesitate  to 
baptize  a  convert  (Acts  8  :  38).  The  power  of 
discipline  also  rested  in  the  whole  body  of  be- 
lievers, not  in  their  officers  only.  This  is  shown 
in  St.  Paul's  letter  to  the  Corinthians  (I.  Cor.  5  : 
4,  5).  In  a  word,  to  quote  from  Dr.  Hatch's 
Bampton  Lectures  "  The  whole  body  of  believers 
was  upon  a  level."*  Such  in  brief  are  the  Scrip- 
tural grounds  on  which  Congregationalists  rest 
their  contention  that  the  Apostolic  Churches 
were  independent  of  each  other,  and  the  members 
of  each  local  community  of  believers  essentially 
equal.  And  it  is  along  these  lines  that  Congrega- 
tionalism is  organized. 

Hence  the  term  Church  is  never  applied  by 
them  to  a  federation  of  Churches,  a  denomination 
as  a  whole,  but  only  to  the  local  gathering  of 
believers.  Each  of  these  local  fellowships  owns 
its  own  property,  chooses  its  own  officers  and 
generally  manages  its  own  affairs.  Ministers  are 
ordained  for  the  special  work  of  preaching  the 
Gospel,  but  they  enjoy  no  monopoly  of  power, 
either  temporal  or  spiritual.  The  Pastor  usually, 
and  as  a  matter  of  order,  administers  the  sacra- 
ments, but  not  because  of  any  priestly  virtue  or 
authority  inherent  in  his  office.  The  sacraments 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  Church,  which  may 
appoint  any  of  its   members  to  officiate.     The 

'Hatch:  The  Organiiation  of  the  Early  Christian  Churches,  p  121. 


Pastor  is  simply  one  of  the  brethren  chosen  by 
the  Church  to  be  its  leader.  He  is  a  priest  only 
in  the  sense  in  which  all  believers  are  priests. 
He  does  not,  either  alone  or  in  association  with 
any  other  officers  of  the  Church,  exercise  the 
power  of  the  "  Keys."  The  Church  retains  to 
itself  the  power  to  admit  and  to  dismiss  its  own 
members,  which  it  does  at  regularly  appointed 
meetings.  At  these  meetings  the  Pastor  may 
preside,  in  fact,  usually  does,  but  not  by  virtue  of 
any  clerical  or  priestly  right.  The  Church  may 
at  any  time  cull  any  one  of  its  members  to  preside 
over  its  deliberations. 

It  has  been  often  asserted  that  this  equality  of 
membership,  while  very  fine  in  theory,  sometimes 
works  disastrously  in  practice.  Undoubtedly  it 
is  so.  It  needs  not  only  earnest  piety,  but  much 
common  sense  for  men  to  co-operate  successfully 
on  such  lines  as  these.  It  is  also  necessary  that 
every  member  shall  intelligently  realize  the  sover- 
eignty of  Christ  and  honestly  submit  himself  to 
it.  Congregationalism  has  been  called  a  democ- 
racy. It  might  with  more  exactitude  be  called  a 
monarchy,  for  it  recognizes  one  King,  even  Jesus, 
and  none  other  but  Him.  It  is  indeed  a  theocracy. 
Its  stability  and  usefulness  depend  on  a  reverend 
recognition  of  the  authority  of  God  and  the  vital, 
free  and  constant  communion  of  the  individual 
soul  with  Him. 

Hence  Congregationalists  insist  on  regeneration 
as  a  necessary  qualification  for  membership. 
Human  judgments,  both  of  oneself  and  of  others, 
are  fallible.  The  ideal  has  probably  never  been 
absolutely  attained.  But  this  is  the  ideal  of  the 
Congregational  Churches.  They  believe  it  is 
Scriptural,  and  they  know  that  it  is  necessary  to 
their  ecclesiastical  existence.  Thus  far  we  have 
dealt  chiefly  with  the  independence  and  equality 
of  the  individual  Churches.  We  must  now  turn 
to  their  fellowship  with  each  other.  When  Christ 
said  to  His  disciples,  "  All  ye  are  brethren,"  He 
not  only  expressed  their  equality,  but  also  their 
unity.  Towards  Himself  they  were  independent 
believers,  towards  one  another  they  were  brethren 
— equal  partners  in  a  common  love  and  service. 
Now,  as  believers  unite  in  fellowship,  so  do  Con- 
gregational Churches.  As  to  their  relations  with 
Christ  they  are  independent  of  each  other,  but  as 
to  their  voluntary  association  as  Churches,  they 
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are  subject  to  all  the  obligatiuns  of  such  associa- 
tion. C'oii^'rcf^'ationul  Churches  no  more  believe 
in  absolute  imlepeiulence  and  solitariness  as 
Churches  than  they  believe  in  solitary  tliscipleship. 
The  names  by  which  they  were  tiesignated  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  their  history,  such  as  "  Indepen- 
dent "  anu  "Separatist,"  did  not  express  their 
relation  to  eac'.  other,  but  the  fact  that  they 
separated  from  the  State  Church  and  asserted 
that  the  Church  of  Christ  should  be  independent 
of  the  secular  power. 

From  the  very  beginnuifif  they  cultivated  fel- 
lowship with  each  other  in  many  practical  ways. 
Their  unity  was  not  less  effective  because  it  was 
vital  and  not  mechanical,  voluntary  and  not  com- 
pulsory. In  En},'land,  Robert  Browne,  as  early 
as  the  sixteenth  century,  taught  the  duty  of  the 
local  Churches  to  associate  together  for  nmtual 
help.  Indeed,  this  has  characterized  them  from 
the  beginning.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  Congre- 
gational polity  has  made  it  comparatively  easy 
for  individual  Churches  having  a  low  spiritual  life 
or  an  inadequate  conception  of  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  fellowship  to  cast  themselves  adrift 
from  all  association  with  the  neighbouringChurches 
of  their  order.  But  then  they  have  ceased 
to  be  regarded  as  true  Congregational  Churches. 
To  quote  from  the  lately  deceased  Dr.  Alonzo  H. 
yuint,  whose  knowledge  of  Congregationalism,  at 
least  in  the  United  States,  was  recognized  on  all 
hands  as  indisputable :  "  No  Congregational 
Church  is  independent.  It  can  become  so  by 
withdrawing  from  its  affiliation  with  other 
Churches,  but  in  that  case  it  ceases  to  be  part  of 
the  Congregational  body." 

Congregationalism  stands  for  the  fellowship  of 
the  Churches  as  distinctly  as  it  does  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  those  Churches.  In  all  "  matters  of 
common  concernment,"  it  holds,  as  Increase 
Mather  taught,  that  "  particular  Churches  should 
proceed  with  the  concurrence  of  neighbouring 
Churches."  The  organization  of  a  new  Church, 
the  calling  or  ordaining  of  a  pastor,  and  the 
Christian  character  of  any  Church,  are  examples 
of  these  matters  of  "common  concernment,"  for 
they  affect  the  well-being  of  the  whole  fellowship 
of  Churches  calling  themselves  Congregational. 
This  fellowship  is  nfiade  effective  by  means  of 
formal  or  informal  Councils,  by  associations  of 


various  kinds,  and  by  incorporated  societies.  For 
example,  if  a  Church  desires  to  ordain  one  of  its 
members  to  the  Christian  ministry  it  invites  the 
neighbouring  Churches  to  be  represented  by 
pastor  or  delegate,  or  both,  in  a  friendly  Council. 
To  this  Council  a  few  representative  men  may  be 
also  called  as  individual  members.  The  letter 
calling  the  Council  is  called  a  "  letter  missive." 
It  gives  the  names  of  the  Churches  and  individuals 
invited.  These  cannot  be  afterwards  increased, 
and  a  majority  must  be  present  to  form  a  quorum. 
The  Council  deliberates  and  gives  its  advice.  It 
cannot  compel  the  Church  to  adopt  its  advice,  but 
it  can  withdraw  its  fellowsliip  if  it  should  deem  it 
necessary.  Such  a  Council  is  usually  though  not 
always  effective. 

For  the  wider  fellowship  of  the  Churches 
throughout  a  Province  or  the  Duminion  of  Can- 
ada there  are  District  Associations  and  Unions, 
or,  as  in  the  United  States  of  America,  District 
Associations  or  Conferences,  State  Associations 
and  the  National  Council,  which  latter  meets 
triennially.  This  National  Council  is  the  supreme 
expression  of  organized  Congregationalism  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  composed  of  delegates  from 
the  lesser  Associations  and  from  the  recognized 
incorporated  societies,  such  as  the  Missionary 
and  Educational  Societies.  Its  Constitution  re- 
commends that  the  "number  of  delegates  be  in 
all  cases  divided  between  ministers  and  laymen 
as  nearly  equally  as  practicable."  It  also  asserts 
the  belief  of  its  members  "that  the  right  of 
government  resides  in  the  local  Churches  or  con- 
gregations of  believers,  who  are  responsible  di- 
rectly to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  one  head  of 
the  Church  Universal  and  of  all  particular 
Churches ;  but  that  all  Churches  being  in  com- 
munion one  with  another  as  parts  of  Christ's 
Catholic  Church,  have  mutual  duties  subsisting 
in  the  obligations  of  fellowship."  The  Consti- 
tution also  adds,  "  This  National  Council  shall 
never  exercise  legislation  or  judicial  authority, 
nor  consent  to  act  as  a  Council  of  Reference." 
(Minutes  of  the  National  Council,  1895.) 

In  Canada  the  organized  fellowship  of  the 
Churches  finds  its  chief  expression  in  Annual 
Unions.  There  are  two  of  these  in  the  Domin- 
ion, viz.,  the  Union  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  and  the  Union  of  Ontario  and  Que- 
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bec. As  yet  the  Churches  iti  Manitoba  and  the 
Northwest  arc  not  orfjani/ed  In  any  Union.  The 
Union  of  Ontario  and  ^Juebec,  btinjj  by  far  the 
largest,  may  be  taken  as  our  ilhistration.  It  is 
composed  of  personal  members  and  of  Churches, 
Ti>e  personal  members  are  either  ministers  in  the 
pastoral  office  or  enj^aged  in  evan{;elical  or  educa- 
tional work  recognized  by  the  Union,  also  those 
laymen  who,  being  members  of  Congregational 
Churches,  have  at  one  time  officiated  as  Chairmen 
of  the  Union.  Thus  far  only  two  laymen  have 
ever  occupied  this  position,  which  is  the  more 
surprising  when  it  is  remembered  that  each 
Church  has  power  to  send  two  lay  delegates. 

Moreover,  although  since  the  year  1884  women 
delegates  have  been  reported  as  in  attendance 
they  were  never  appointed  to  office  until  the  year 
i8f)7,  when  the  Executive  of  the  Union  was  so 
far  enlarged  as  to  include  the  secretaries  of  the 
various  denominational  Societies,  and  by  this  Act 
the  Secretary  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions 
became  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  Union  Com- 
mittee. How  long  it  will  be  before  women  will 
attain  to  that  equality  with  men  in  Congrega- 
tional Societies  to  which  they  are  theoretically 
entitled,  we  cannot  tell.  I  anticipate,  however, 
that  they  will  continue  to  exercise  increasing 
powers  until  they  attain  to  every  position  for 
which  God  has  fitted  them.  More  than  that  is 
not  desirable  for  man  or  woman.  Membership 
in  the  Union  is  perfectly  voluntary  on  the  part 
of  both  ministers  and  Churches.  Yet  since 
none  like  to  be  left  out,  the  Union  practically 
embraces  all  ministers  and  Churches  within 
its  geographical  area.  Like  all  Congregational 
Societies  it  has  only  power  to  enforce  its  own 
Constitution.  Its  resolutions  are  recommenda- 
tions. Yet,  since  they  are  the  expressions  of  the 
will  of  the  Churches  as  voicgd  by  their  own 
delegates,  they  are  accepted  as  practical  stan- 
dards of  fellowship.  What  the  Union  recom- 
mends, the  Churches  recognize  as  proper. 

For  some  few  years  past  efforts  have  been  made 
to  still  further  consolidate  the  life  and  activity  of 
Congregational  Churches  in  Canada  after  the 
example  of  the  Churches  of  the  same  order  in 
Scotland,  namely,  by  making  the  Union  an  incor- 
porated Society  and  amalgamating  with  it  the 
present  denominational  Societies,  whose  annual 


meetings  are  hell  in  the  same  place  and  during 
the  same  week  as  the  Union.  The  Union  of 
i8(j7,  however,  decided  delinitely  against  such  a 
scheme.  Some  were  afraid  that  the  change 
wouhl  revolutioni/e  the  voluntary  character  of 
the  fellowship  of  the  Churches,  and  the  majority 
failed  to  see  that  any  substantial  advantages 
woulil  accrue  from  the  change. 

The  Principles  and  Polity  of  Congregationalism 
have  now  been  set  forth  with  some  degree  of 
fullness.  It  should,  however,  be  added  that 
although    Congregationalists   believe    tiiat    their 


Thd  Rev.  W.  H.  Warriner. 

form  of  Church  government  approximates  most 
nearly  to  the  free  life  of  the  Apostolic  Churches, 
yet  they  do  not  contend  for  the  mere  form  of 
government  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  found 
necessary  or  beneficial  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
true  spiritual  life  of  the  Church  and  the  prosecu- 
tion of  its  mission  in  the  world.  They  do  not 
find  any  fixed  and  stereotyped  ecclesiasticism  set 
up  in  the  New  Testament.  On  the  contrary 
they  find  that  as  life  everywhere  organizes  itself 
and  adapts  its  outward  form  to  its  changing  con- 
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ditions,  so  also  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Apostolic 
Churches  manifested  itself  in  the  appointment  of 
new  ofticers  as  occasion  requireil,  and  in  iiccum 
modatin);  itself  to  the  different  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  Cif  ntile  and  Jewish  comniunities.  They  do 
not  assume  that  the  form  of  the  Church  was  un- 
alterably fixed  when  the  New  Tfstament  was 
closed.  They  therefore  do  not  contend  for  a  iiR-rr 
form  of  Church  organization,  but  for  the  free 
spiritual  life  of  the  believer  in  the  Church  of 
Christ.  For  this  it  is  not  necessary  that  mem- 
bers of  the  same  Church  should  ail  think  aliki-. 
Hence  Congregationalists  formulate  no  creed  as 
a  test  of  ministerial  standing  or  Church  member- 
ship.    They   do    not    believe  that    any   one    has 


authority  to  impose  a  form  of  words  upon  an- 
other. They  tlo,  however,  formulate  creeds  as 
setting  forth  the  truths  most  surely  believed 
among  them  and  for  the  infortnation  and  instruc- 
tion of  such  as  may  desire  such  aid.  Hut  while 
they  do  not  demand  compliance  with  any  form  of 
wolds,  they  do  recjuire  a  true  spiritual  life.  They 
desire  that  their  members  shall  be  "  in  Christ." 
And  so  long  as  the  freedom  and  individual  re- 
sponsibility to  Christ  on  the  part  of  the  believt^r 
is  maintained  they  are  not  very  much  concerned 
about  forms  of  Church  government,  and  they  are 
ready  to  co-operate  with  all  other  denominations 
in  all  practical  ways  for  the  good  of  the  Church 
Universal. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Wild. 


THK   REV.   CHARLES  TUI'PER,    D.  D. 
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TWV.  City  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotin,  was 
foiiiuii-(|  by  lit. ^'lisli  si;ttl<'rs,  mostly  ICpia- 
copaliar.  •.  alxiut  A.D.  174«).  A  few  years 
later,  in  175.5,  Limeiibiirj;  was  stttli-d, 
principally  by  I'Veiicli  uiul  (ic'inaiis.  In  thu 
same  year  an  Mpiscopal  clergyinaii,  supported  by 
the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Gospel, 
classified  his  congregation  as  follows:  Calvinists, 
Presbyterians,  Lutherans,  Anabaptists.  The  lat- 
ter may  have  been  Germans  who  had  come  with 
the  other  colonists.  If,  as  is  probable,  they  were 
virtually  identical  with  the  Baptists,  this  is,  so 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  first  men- 
tion of  Baptists  to  be  found  in  Canadian  history. 
Thu  subsequent  course  of  these  pioneers  we  are 
unable  to  trace,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
they  soon  became  identified  with  other  pioneer 
Baptists,  who  were  of  New  England  origin. 

In  Newport,  N.S.,  in  17O0,  Daniel  Dimock  was 
immersed  by  the  Kev.  John  Sutton,  an  evangelist 
from  New  Jersey.  The  name  of  Dimock  became 
thereafter  closely  associated  with  the  progress  of 
the  Baptist  body  in  Nova  Scotia.  Shubael 
Dimock,  the  father  of  Daniel,  had  lived  at  Mans- 
field, Conn.  He  had  become  a  "  Separatist," 
and  had  been  whipped  and  imprisoned  for  hold- 
ing meetings  apart  from  the  standing  (Presby- 
terian) Order.  He  and  his  non  had  come  to 
Falmouth,  N.S.,  in  1760.  The  following  year 
they  removed  to  Newport,  and  there  settled. 
There,  some  years  later,  the  father  was  baptized 
by  the^n.  In  1761  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Moulton, 
of  South  Brimiield,  Mass.,  with  some  companions, 
settled  in  Yarmouth,  N.S.  Mr.  Moulton  preached 
there  for  two  years.  He  afterwards  visited  and 
laboured  in  Horton  and  its  vicinity.  Some  think 
that  a  Baptist  Church  was  organized  in  Horton 
at  that  time,  but  Dr.  Cramp,  a  very  careful  auth- 
ority, says  that  no  Baptist  Church  was  formed  till 
after  the  appearance  of  Henry  AUine. 


So  far  as  known,  the  first  Baptist  Church  in 
British  America  was  an  offshoot  of  thu  Second 
Church  of  Swansea,  Mass.,  and  others  in  that 
vicinity.  In  Armitage's  "  History  of  the  Bap- 
tists" (page  qi(j),  it  is  stated  that  a  company  of 
thirteen  Baptists  formed  themselves  intoa  Church, 
with  Nathan  Mason  M  their  pastor,  and,  leaving 
Swansea,  settled  in  what  is  now  Sackville,  N.S., 
where  they  continued  to  reside  for  nearly  eight 
years,  during  which  time  their  Church  increased 
to  about  sixty  members.  But,  owing  to  some 
dissatisfaction  with  their  new  location,  the  pastor 
and  the  original  founders  of  the  Church  returned 
to  Massachusetts  in  1771,  and,  so  far  as  appears, 
the  Church  at  Sackville  was  scattered.  For  some 
years  the  Nova  Scotia  Baptists  seem  to  have 
refrained  from  further  attempts  at  separate 
organization.  Dr.  Cramp  says :  "  While  Mr. 
Sutton  remained  here  he  preached  and  baptized. 
The  Dimocks  and  Mr.  Moulton  did  the  same,  but 
separate  action  as  Baptists  was  deferred  till  a 
more  favourable  conjunction  of  circumstances.'* 
About  the  year  1776  there  seem  to  have  been  two 
or  three  Churches  in  Nova  Scotia  made  up  of 
Baptists  and  Congregationalists,  while  a  number 
of  unorganized  Baptists  were  to  be  found  in  vari- 
ous localities.     (Armitage,  page  920.) 

About  this  time  a  remarkable  revival  movement 
began  in  Nova  Scotia  through  the  preaching  of 
the  famous  "  Newlight  "  preacher,  Henry  Alline. 
This  somewhat  remarkable  man  was  born  in 
Newport,  R.I.  He  removed  to  Falmouth,  N.S., 
in  1760,  being  then  about  twelve  years  of  age. 
When  about  twenty-seven,  he  commenced  a  series 
of  evangelistic  tours,  and  for  nearly  eight  years 
continued  to  travel  from  place  to  place  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  preaching  and  exhort- 
ing. Though  he  had  failed  in  his  efforts  to  obtain 
an  education,  he  spoke  with  great  power  and 
effect,  and   many  people  in  the  two  Provinces 
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were  greatly  moved  by  his  homely  but  pungent 
eloquence.  He  was  not  a  Baptist,  but  a  Congrc- 
gationalist,  and  seems  to  have  laid  little  stress  on 
questions  of  Baptism  or  church  order.  But  of 
the  large  numbers  who  were  roused  to  religious 
activity  through  his  preaching  and  influence, 
many  became  Baptists,  and  a  number  of  strong 
Baptist  Churches  were  afterwards  organized  as  a 
consequence  of  the  Alline  movement.  Mr.  AUine 
died  in  Northampton  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
six. 

From  this  time  onward  the  growth  of  the  Bap- 
tists in  the  three  Maritime  Provinces  was  steady 
and  rapid.  In  1800  the  first  Baptist  Association 
was  formed  at  Granville,  N.S.  In  1821  this 
Association  resolved  itself  into  two,  one  for  Nova 
Scotia  and  one  for  New  Brunswick.  In  1847  the 
New  Brunswick  Association  was  subdivided  into 
two,  the  Easiern  and  the  Western  ;  and  in  1850 
the  one  Nova  Scotia  Association  had  become  so 
enlarged  that  it  voluntarily  resolved  itself  into 
three — the  Eastern,  the  Central,  and  the  West- 
ern. Then  the  Baptists  of  Prince  Edward  Island, 
who  had  hitherto  formed  a  part  of  the  N.  S. 
Eastern,  organized  a  separate  Association,  as  did 
the  Baptists  of  Southern  New  Brunswick  a  few 
years  later.  The  result  has  been  that,  within  a 
little  more  than  a  century,  from  the  small  be- 
ginnings above  noted,  the  Baptists  of  the  three 
Eastern  Provinces  of  the  Dominion  had  growii 
until  in  1896,  the  date  of  the  last  statistics  avail- 
able, they  numbered  over  four  hundred  churches, 
with  an  aggregate  of  nearly  forty-nine  thousand 
members.  These  are  comprised  in  seven  Associa- 
tions, and  all  are  represented  in  one  Convention 
which  meets  annually. 

Coming  westward  to  the  Province  of  Quebec 
(formerly  Lower  Canada)  the  first  Baptist  body 
of  which  we  find  any  trace  was  the  Church  formed 
at  Caldwell's  Manor,  near  the  Vermont  border,  in 
1794.  This  church  was  composed  mainly  of 
Loyalist  refugees  from  Connecticut  and  other 
parts  of  the  neighbouring  States.  In  or  about 
the  year  named,  the  Rev.  John  Hubbard  and  Ariel 
Kendrick,  missionaries  of  the  Baptist  Association 
of  Woodstock,  Vermont,  came  and  preached  as 
evangelists  in  this  neighbourhood.  Many  were 
aroused  by  their  preaching,  and  professed  conver- 
sion, and,  shortly  after,  about  thirty  of  thise  con- 


verts were  baptized  and  formed  into  a  church. 
Some  o.'  these  removed  about  two  years  after- 
ward to  a  new  settlement  named  Eaton,  south  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  wi»h  others  formed  there 
another  church.  Several  other  churches  were 
organized  in  St.  Armand,  Stanbridge,  Dunham, 
and  other  places  in  this  region  within  a  few 
years,  through  the  agency  of  missionaries  of  the 
Massachusetts  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  In 
1795  a  Baptist  Church  was  organized  in  Hallo- 
well,  in  what  is  now  the  County  of  Prince 
Edward   in   Ontario  (then   Upper    Canada)    by 


Dr.  J.  E.  Wells. 

Reuben  Crandall.  Thomas  Finch  formed  an- 
other, several  years  later,  at  Haldimand,  which 
became  very  fruitful,  having  become  the  mother 
of  eight  other  churches  in  that  neighbour'iood 
within  a  few  years.  About  1803  the  first  Baptist 
Association  in  this  district  was  formed,  known  at 
first  as  the  Thurlow,  but  later  as  the  Haldimand 
Association. 

From  this  beginning  the  work  spread  rapidly  in 
this  part  of  Canada,  until  the  Baptist  churches  in 
the  surrounding  settlements  had  become  numer- 
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ous  enough  to  be  grouped  into  several  Associa- 
tions. Meanwhile,  the  spread  of  the  Denomina- 
tion had  been  still  more  rapid  in  the  more  west- 
ern part  of  Upper  Canada.  The  fertile  regions 
bordering  on  the  Upper  St.  Lawrence,  and  on 
Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  including  the  Niagara 
peninsula  (first  occupied  by  bands  of  Loyalists 
whose  hardships  and  heroism  are  now  matters  of 
history),  became  rapidly  settled  by  energetic  and 
enterprising  settlers.  Those  primeval  forests 
were  very  soon  threaded  by  the  pioneers  of  Bap- 
tist evangelism,  who  went  from  one  little  settle- 
ment to  another,  making  their  way  by  means  of 
bridle  paths  through  the  woods,  fording  streams, 
and  enduring  the  severest  toils  and  hardships 
that  they  might  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  new 
settlers.  Their  words  met  with  so  much  accept- 
ance that,  so  early  as  i8ig,  the  Upper  Canada 
Association  was  formed,  embracing  the  churches 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toronto  and  Brantford, 
while  those  in  the  vicinity  of  London  adhered  to 
the  Haldimand  Association. 

"  Thus  it  is  seen,"  says  Armitage,  "  that  the 
pioneer  churches  of  Quebec  and  Ontario,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  were  planted 
by  missionaries  from  the  United  States,  except- 
ing the  older  churches  in  what  is  now  the  Ottawa 
Association."  These  last-named  churches,  which 
had  much  to  do  in  giving  complexion  to  the 
Baptist  body,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
its  growth,  were  originally  shepherded  by  pastors, 
and  composed  of  members  of  Scotch  origin. 
The  first  formed,  Breadalbane,  was  organized  in 
1817,  with  thirteen  members,  all  Scotch.  Duncan 
Campbell  and  Donald  McLaurin  were  their  first 
elders.  John  Edwards,  their  chief  founder,  had 
been  converted  in  Edinburgh,  under  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Haldanes.  The  churches  at  Dales- 
ville,  Osgoode,  and  other  places  in  the  Ottawa 
Valley  were  of  somewhat  similar  origin.  The 
first  Baptist  Church  in  Montreal  was  not  organ- 
ized until  1830.  The  Rev.  John  Gilmour,  its 
first  pastor,  was  a  man  of  great  power  as  well  as 
of  deep  piety  and  burning  zeal.  He  and  others 
of  these  Scottish  Baptist  leaders  left  their  impress 
deep  upon  the  churches  among  which  they 
laboured  during  the  second  and  third  decades  of 
the  century.  From  these  small  beginnings  in  the 
different  sections  Ihe    Baptists  of  Canada  have 


grown  with  more  or  less  rapidity  until,  according 
to  the  latest  statistics  available  at  the  date  of  this 
writing  (June,  1897),  their  numbers  are  approxi- 
mately as  follows : 

Churches.  Members. 

The  Maritime  Provinces 405  48,830 

Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba  and 

North-west  Territories 496  43i502 

Making  a  total  in  the  Dominion  of  over  nine 
hundred  churches,  with  an  actual  membership 
wl  ich,  at  the  present  date  must  fall  little,  if  at 
all,  short  of  100,000,  and  which,  including  mem- 
bers of  families  and  other  adherents,  as  is  usually 
done  in  Church  statistics,  would  approximate 
half  a  million.  The  rate  of  increase  is  proba- 
bly greater  at  the  present  time  than  at  any  pre- 
vious period. 

For  the  firm  and  broad  foundations  which  have 
been  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  producing  so  en- 
couraging a  result,  the   Baptists  of  Canada  are 
indebted,   in    a  very  large  measure,   to  the  ex- 
ceptional ability,  zeal,  and  fidelity  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  worthy  men  to  whom  they  now 
look  back  with  gratitude  and   reverence   as  the 
fathers  of  the  Denomination    in    the   Canadian 
Provinces.     Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
Henry  Alline  and  his  woik.     Though  he  was  not 
a  Baptist  many  of  his  converts,  as  already  stated, 
embraced  Baptist  views  and  practices,  and  some 
of  these  afterwards  became  energetic  and  success- 
ful  members    of    Baptist   Churches.      In   Bill's 
"  Fifty   Years  with  the   Baptist   Ministers  and 
Churches  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  "  (Barnes  & 
Co.,  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  1880)  a  very  in- 
teresting account  is  given  of  the  work  of  David 
George,  a  former  Virginian  slave,  who  endured 
many  hardships  and  much  suffering  in  an  attempt 
to  escape.     In   the  course  of  his  adventures  he 
found  refuge  for  some  time  with  a  band  of  the 
Creek   Indians   near  the    Savannah    River,   and 
afterwards  with  the  Natchez  Indians,  to  whom 
he  fled  from  the  Creeks,  m  order  to  escape  recap- 
ture.    He   was   pursued,  discovered,  and   finally 
compelled  to  return  to  his  master   on    the   Sa- 
vannah River.     A  few  years  later  this  poor  man 
was  converted.     By  dint  of  extraordinary  effort 
and  perseverance,  he  learned  to  read  and  write. 
He  became  a  forcible  preacher,  and  during  the 
whole  timeof  the  Revolutionary  war  he  preached  in 
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various  places  with  good  success.  On  the  advice 
of  the  English,  when  they  were  about  to  evacn- 
late  Charlestown,  he  accompanied  them  to  Hali- 
fax. The  record  of  his  labours  and  adventures 
from  this  period,  during  several  years  of  travel 
and  preaching  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick is  very  interesting,  and  reads  strangely  in 
these  days.  For  some  time  he  endured  much 
persecution  from  soldiers  and  other  whites  who 
thought  it  presumption  for  a  coloured  man  to 
attempt  to  preach  the  Gospel.  He,  however, 
persevered  in  the  midst  of  great  hardships  until 
through  the  influence  of  an  English  officer  he 
obtained  a  license  to  preach  from  the  Lieut. - 
Governor  of  New  Brunswick;  and  his  preaching 
was  attended  with  great  success  in  Shelburijf, 
Liverpool,  St.  John,  Fredericton,  and  other  places 
in  the  two  Provinces.  He  grew  in  popular  con- 
fidence and  favour  insomuch  that  when,  at  a  later 
date,  he  left  Halifax  for  the  Colony  of  Sierra 
Leone,  it  was  against  the  wishes  and  entreaties 
of  many,  both  white  and  coloured,  who  had  been 
greatly  blessed  through  his  ministry. 

Such  names  as  those  of  Edward  and  James 
Manning,  Theodore  and  Harris  Harding,  Thomas 
Ansley,  Joseph  Crandall,  among  the  early  Fathers 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  those  of  Hubbard, 
Kendrick,  Edwards,  and  Gilmour  in  what  are 
now  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  will 
be  held  in  honoured  remembrance  as  long  as  the 
Baptist  body  exists  in  Canada.  These  and  many 
others  of  the  early  preachers  and  pastors — and  the 
names  of  many  consecrated  laymen  merit  a  place 
in  the  same  category — were,  many  of  them,  un- 
educated, or,  more  correctly  speaking,  self-edu- 
cated men.  Destitute,  in  a  large  measure,  of  the 
training  of  the  schools,  they  were  men  of  power- 
ful minds,  developed  by  much  e.\ercise  and  inde- 
pendent thinking,  and  especially  by  study  of  that 
book  which  has  wrought  wonders  in  all  ages  in 
developing  not  only  that  strength  of  conviction 
which  is  the  soul  of  eloquence,  but  also  that  clear 
intellectual  vision  which  is  imparted  by  high 
purpose  and  an  absorbing  love  of  truth  for  its  own 
sake.  A  typical  instance,  if  we  may,  without 
being  thought  invidious,  select  a  single  name  as 
first  among  equals,  is  that  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
Manning  above-mentioned.  He  was  a  man  of 
commanding   stature,    physically   and    mentally. 


Standing  six  feet  four  inches  in  height,  his  figure, 
when  he  was  in  his  prime,  erect  and  well  propor- 
tioned, with  massive  head,  broad  and  lofty  brow, 
eyes  dark  and  piercing,  and  majestic  mien  and 
tread,  he  was,  as  described  by  Dr.  Bill  and  others 
who  knew  him  personally,  a  born  leader  of  men. 
His  mind  was  keenly  logical,  his  reasoning  pro- 
found, his  preaching  weighty,  solemn,  and  convin- 
cing. He  travelled  by  day  and  by  night,  over 
mountain  and  valley,  to  every  nook  and  corner  of 
Cornwallis,  where  most  of  his  pastoral  labour  was 
done,  until,  says  Dr.  Bill,  the  whole  township 
became  thoroughly  leavened  with  the  doctrines 
he  proclaimed  and  the  precepts  he  enforced. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  unusually  high 
appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  education 
shown  by  many  of  the  pioneer  Baptists  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  though  they  themselves  had 
personally  done  a  large  and  successful  work  in 
spite  of  the  scantiness  or  entire  want  of  such 
advantages  in  their  own  cases.  It  is  thought  that 
the  first  suggestion  for  a  Baptist  school  of  learn- 
ing for  Nova  Scotia  came  from  Edward  Manning. 
He,  at  any  rate,  took  a  deep  and  practical  inter- 
est in  its  establishment.  The  Nova  Scotia  Bap- 
tist Education  Society  was  projected  in  1828,  at 
a  time  when  twenty-nine  churches,  containing  in 
all  1,772  members,  constituted  the  full  strength  of 
the  Baptists  of  the  Province.  The  movement 
.  was  greatly  aided  by  the  founding  of  the  Gran- 
ville Street  Church,  of  Halifax,  which  took  place 
about  that  time.  This  church  had  in  its  mem- 
bership a  number  of  educated  men,  and  greatly 
aided  the  establishment  of  Hortnn  Academy, 
with  the  Rev.  William  Pryor  (afterwards  d.d.) 
as  Principal.  A  few  years  later  (in  1834)  the 
Baptist  Seminary  of  New  Brunswick  was  estab- 
lished at  Fredericton,  N.B.,  by  the  2,000  Baptists 
of  that  Province.  This  institution  was  for  twenty- 
five  years  (from  1834)  under  the  principalship  of 
Rev.  Charles  Spurden  (afterwards  d.d.),  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  of  lovable  character  and  fine 
scholarship. 

Under  him  and  subsequent  Principals  the  Sem- 
inary did  good  work  for  many  years ;  but  it  was 
never  financially  successful,  and  ultimately  the 
school  was  closed  and  the  building  sold  in  1873. 
Subsequently  a  Baptist  Academy  was  opened  in 
St.  John,  and  at  a  still  later  date  a  building  was 
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erected  in  St.  Martin's  and  a  vigourous  effort  was 
made  to  establish  a  school  of  high  class  in  that 
pretty  town.  But  the  impossibility  of  raising 
funds  compelled  the  closing  of  this  school  also,  a 
few  years  ago,  and  at  the  date  of  this  writing  the 
Baptists  of  New  Brunswick  are  without  an  in 
stitution  of  their  own  for  the  education  of  their 
sons  and  daughters.  It  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  this  state  of  things  will  long  continue,  for  the 
principle  of  Christian  schools  for  high  education, 
under  Denominational  control,  seems  to  have  been 
pretty  well  accepted  by  the  Baptists  of  Canada. 
The  movement  in  behalf  of  secondary  education 
has  been  much  more  successful  in  Nova  Scotia. 
Not  only  has  Horton  Academy,  the  founding  of 
which  was  mentioned  above,  lived  and  performed 
an  excellent  and  growing  work  until  now,  but  a 
Ladies'  Seminary,  which  was  opened  in  1861,  is 
still  in  successful  operation  and  is  doing  a  grand 
work  in  educating  the  daughters  of  Nova  Scotia 
Baptists. 

But  the  Baptists  of  Nova  Scotia  almost  from 
the  first  aimed  at  something  higher  than  mere 
secondary  schools.  When  the  Education  Society 
was  founded  its  future  policy  was  largely  tenta- 
tive, the  intention  being,  evidently,  to  advance  as 
rapidly  as  needs  should  be  felt  and  circumstances 
permit.  It  is  quite  unlikely  that,  few  as  they 
were  in  numbers  and  poor  in  resources,  they 
would  have  thought  of  attempting  anything  so 
ambitious  as  an  Arts  College,  for  many  years,  had 
not  unexpected  circumstances  aroused  them  to 
the  necessity  of  taking  prompt  action.  Their 
policy  in  regard  to  higher  education  seems  to 
have  been  at  first  that  of  a  single  strong  Pro- 
vincial University,  undenominational  in  charac- 
ter and  administration.  Such  an  institution  they 
were  supposed  to  have  in  Dalhousie  College, 
which  had  been  founded  in  i82o,with  public  funds. 
But  when  at  its  opening  an  appointment  to  a 
vacant  chair  in  the  institution  was  refused  to 
Rev.  E.  A.  Crawley,  for  the  sole  reason  that  he 
was  not  connected  with  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  the 
spirit  of  the  Baptists  was  aroused.  From  that 
moment  they  were  determined  to  be  content  with 
nothing  less  than  a  college  of  their  own.  The 
decision  was  a  brave  one,  but  the  educational  am- 
bition of  the  body  had  recently  been  .nuch 
strengthened  and  confirmed  by  the  accession  to 


their  number  of  the  Granville  Street  Church,  of 
Halifax,  a  Church  founded  by  and  largely  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  learned  and  influential 
members  who  had  seceded  from  the  Church  of 
England. 

Immediate  steps  were  taken  for  the  founding 
of  the  Baptist  College  at  Horton.  "  Queen's  " 
was  the  ambitious  name  first  selected  ;  but  whe-'. 
for  reasons  unexplained  but  easily  guessed,  the 
Queen's  sanction  was  withheld  for  the  use  of  this 
title,  the  more  appropriate  name  "  Acadia  "  was 
substituted.  The  first  rebuff  came  in  the  shape 
of  a  refusal  of  the  Legislature  to  grant  the  neces- 
sary charter.  A  popular  agitation  had  been 
aroused  against  the  multiplication  of  small  col- 
leges. Anticipating  trouble  the  Committee  of 
the  Education  Society  had  gone  to  Halifax  in  a 
body.  Mr.  Crawley,  their  spokesman,  had,  with 
characteristic  force  and  eloquence,  pleaded  their 
cause  at  the  Bar  of  the  House.  The  charter  was 
refused  by  a  majority  of  one.  The  battle  was 
then  transferred  to  the  public  platforms  and  the 
newspapers,  with  such  effect  that  at  the  next 
session  the  House  was  flooded  with  petitions  for 
the  charter,  which  was  now  granted,  the  minority 
of  one  having  been  changed  into  a  majority  of 
twelve.  In  the  struggle  which  terminated  thus 
favourably,  the  Baptists  had  a  powerful  champion 
in  the  person  of  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Johnston,  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
but  now  resigned  at  the  request  of  his  admirers 
and  ran  as  a  candidate  for  the  Lower  House. 
With  the  enthusiastic  aid  of  the  Baptists  he  was 
triumphantly  elected.  Mr.  Johnston  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  thorough  culture,  splendid  abilities,  and 
unblemished  reputation.  He  soon  rose  to  be 
Premier  and  Attorney  General  of  the  Province, 
a  position  which  he  held  with  distinction  for  many 
years.  He  afterwards  became  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Province,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Lieut. - 
Governorship  a  short  time  before  his  death  ;  but 
was  obliged,  in  consequence  of  failing  health,  to 
resign  before  he  had  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
the  office. 

The  College,  thus  founded  amidst  stress  and 
storm,  soon  became  an  accomplished  fact ;  and, 
though  its  history  has  been,  and  still  is,  one  long 
struggle  with  financial  difficulties,  its  progress  has 
been  steady,  and  its  work  in  promoting  the  intel- 
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ligence,  and  the  moral  and  spiritual  power  of  the 
Denomination  throughout  the  Province  has  been 
most  marked  and  salutary.  In  1849  it  was  ac- 
cepted by  mutual  consent  as  the  College  of  the 
Baptists  of  the  three  Maritime  Provinces.  Many 
of  its  graduates  have  taken  high  rank  in  the 
ministry,  and  in  other  professions  in  Western 
Canada  and  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in 
their  own  Province.  In  1863  another  attempt 
was  made  to  bring  about  a  fusion  of  the  various 
universities  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  a  view  to  estab- 
lishing Dalhousie  as  the  one  central  state  Uni- 
versity to  which  all  others  should  become  affili- 
ated. But  the  supporters  and  alumni  of  Acadia 
rejected  the  proposal  as  being  now  too  late,  and 
it  fell  to  the  ground,  or,  at  least  failed  of  more 
than  a  very  partial  success. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  strenuous  eftorts 
were  being  made  for  the  foundation  of  a  Baptist 
educational  institution  in  the  sea-side  provinces, 
the  Baptists  in  what  was  then  known  as  Canada 
(now  Ontario  and  Quebec),  began  to  feel  deeply 
that  they  could  never  do  effective  work  as  a  De- 
nomination in  this  great  country,  without  a  na- 
tive educated  ministry.  There  were,  at  ihe  time 
the  first  movement  was  made  in  the  direction  of 
an  educational  institution  of  their  own  (1836)  not 
more  than  5,000  Baptist  communicants  in  Ontario 
and  Quebec.  They  were  poor  in  purse  and 
widely  scattered  in  location.  Nor  were  they  by 
any  means  united  in  opinion  or  spirit,  especially 
in  regard  to  their  views  of  communion  and  church 
order.  Their  means  of  inter-communication  were 
meagre  and  uncertain  in  the  extreme. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Rev.  John 
Gilmour,  an  able  and  devoted  Scotch  minister, 
who  had  just  closed  a  pastorate  in  Montreal,  was 
deputed  to  visit  England  in  order  to  raise  funds: 
(i)  To  aid  in  organizing  a  college  to  train  native 
Canadians  and  others  for  the  ministry  among  the 
Baptists  in  Canada.  (2)  To  aid  in  carrying  on 
home  mission  work  in  Ontario  and  Quebec.  Mr. 
Gilmour  succeeded,  1836-7,  in  raising  ^1,250 
sterling  for  the  purposes  nanjed.  A  college  was 
opened  in  Montreal  in  i8j6,  with  two  students 
and  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Davies,  d.d.,  as  Princi- 
pal, his  salary  being  paid  by  the  Colonial  Society 
of  England.  The  work  of  the  College,  as  well  as 
the  Home  Mission  work,  which  was  also  aided  by 


the  Colonial  Society,  was  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  the  Canada  Baptist  Home  Mission- 
ary Society,  which  had  been  organized  for  the 
purpose.  Two  obstacles  greatly  hindered  the 
progress  of  this  early  educational  effort  of  the 
Baptists  of  the  west  from  the  ftrst.  The  location 
in  Montreal  was  four  hundred  miles  east  of  the 
centres  of  Baptist  population,  an  insuperable 
difficulty  of  itself.  Then  the  larger  body  in  the 
west,  to  quote  the  words  of  one  well  acquainted 
with  the  whole  history,  the  late  Dr.  Fyfe,  "  did 
not  then  care  very  much  for  an  educated  ministry, 
and  least  of  all,  for  a  ministry  educated  under 
the  auspices  of  sympathizers  with  open  com- 
munion." 

The  point  of  difficulty  indicated  by  the  last 
clause  became  not  only  a  formidable  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  the  College,  but  was,  for 
many  years,  a  constant  source  of  distrust  and 
division  between  the  Baptists  of  the  east  (Montreal 
and  vicinity),  and  those  of  the  west.  The  Mon- 
treal Committee,  the  officers  of  the  College,  and 
the  leading  members  of  the  Society,  being  English 
in  their  antecedents  and  sympathies,  were  natur- 
ally disposed  to  favour  the  open-communion  views 
and  practices  of  the  English  Baptists,  or,  at  least, 
were  unable  to  free  themselves  from  the  suspicion 
of  having  such  leanings  in  the  minds  of  their 
brethren  in  the  west.  The  churches  in  the  latter 
region  had  been  formed  largely  under  the  minis- 
try and  influence  of  American  Baptists,  and  most 
of  them  held  firmly  to  the  strict,  or  close-com- 
munion tenets  of  their  American  brethren.  This 
unfortunate  difference  gave  rise  to  misunderstand- 
ings and  jealousies  which  tended  to  render  cordial 
co-operation  in  either  educational  or  missionary 
work  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

It  may  be  added,  in  passing,  that  this  cause  of 
division  has,  happily,  long  since  ceased  to  oper- 
ate. In  course  of  time,  the  churches,  east  and 
west,  came  to  understand  each  other  better,  and 
to  see  the  folly  of  allowing  their  comparatively 
feeble  numbers  and  resources  to  be  still  further 
weakened  by  differences  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
what  proved  :n  experience  to  be  oftener  a  theor- 
etical than  a  practical  question.  The  result  has 
been  that  a  kind  of  modus  vivendi  has  been  tacitly 
accepted,  whereby  the  so-called  close-communion 
views   of  the  great    majority  have  become  the 
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practice  of  the  Denomination  generally — the 
considerable  number  of  individuals  connected 
with  some  of  the  churches  who  still  retain  per- 
sonally their  open-communion  views,  holding 
thetn  in  abeyance  as  of  little  practical  import- 
ance. 

To  return  to  the  educational  question.  The 
career  of  the  Montreal  Baptist  College  was  unfor- 
tunately brief,  though  some  good  work  was  done, 
the  benefits  of  which  have  ever  since  been  felt, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  labours  of  a 
number  of  students — men  of  character  and  abil- 
ity— whom  it  sent  forth,  and  who  have  laboured 
zealously  and  successfully  in  pulpit  and  pastorate 
and  other  callings,  for  many  fruitful  years.  A 
very  few  of  these  still  remain.  The  attendance 
of  students  at  the  College  was,  however,  never 
large.  On  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Davies  from  the 
presidency,  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Fyfe  was  put  in  charge 
for  a  year,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Cramp  (afterwards  President  of 
Acadia)  was  made  President.  In  an  unwise  hour, 
however,  the  Montreal  Committee  erected  an 
expensive  building  on  a  fine  site  in  Montreal,  and 
for  a  time  the  venture  bid  fair  to  prosper.  But 
the  western  brethren  never  rallied  to  the  support 
of  the  institution;  the  heavy  debt  incurred  in 
building  became  an  incubus  which,  after  a  time, 
became  too  heavy  to  be  borne  by  so  feeble  a  con- 
stituency, and  finally  the  College  had  to  be  given 
up.  The  property  was  sold  to  pay  the  debt,  and 
this  first  educational  effort  of  the  Canadian  Bap- 
tists of  the  west  had  failed. 

Meanwhile,  as  early  as  1849,  even  before  the 
final  collapse  of  the  Montreal  College,  the  Regular 
Baptist  Union  in  Canada  West  had  appointed  a 
Committee  to  consider  the  subject  of  Ministerial 
Education.  This  Committee  reported  at  the 
Annual  Convention,  in  June  of  that  year,  submit- 
ting a  plan  for  the  founding  of  a  Theological 
School  in  Toronto.  This  plan  afforded  a  subject 
of  thought  and  debate  for  some  time,  but  no  prac- 
tical success  followed.  Meanwhile  the  formation 
of  "The  Regular  Baptist  Missionary  Society  of 
Canada,"  in  1852,  led  to  a  second  and  much  more 
ambitious  project.  This  was  the  projected  Mac- 
lay  College.  Dr.  Maclay,  of  New  York,  an  enthu. 
siastic  friend  of  education,  and  a  very  successful 
collector,  generously  consented  to  give  his  ser- 


vices, gratuitously,  in  an  attempt  to  raise  a  fund 
of  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  endowment  of  a 
Theological  College  in  Toronto.  He  succeeded 
in  obtaining  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  about 
six  thousand  dollars.  But  unforeseen  difficulties 
arose,  the  work  of  organization  was  never  com- 
pleted, and  the  project  was  finally  abandoned. 
The  question  of  founding  a  Baptist  educational 
institution  was  not,  however,  long  left  in  abey- 
ance. In  1856  Dr.  Fyfe,  who  was  at  that  time 
Pastor  of  the  Bond  Street  (now  Jarvis  Street) 
Baptist  Church,  in  Toronto,  projected  an  institu- 
tion on  an  entirely  new  plan.  Instead  of  a  full- 
fledged  Theological  College,  he  proposed,  and  in 
conjunction  with  two  or  three  other  friends  of 
education  drew  up  a  plan  for  organizing  a  school 
with  two  departments,  a  Literary  and  a  Theo- 
logical. Young  women  were  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Literary  Department,  which  naturally  took 
first  place  in  order  of  time  and  organization.  In 
short,  he  projected  the  institution  which,  by  dint 
of  arduous  and  persevering  effort,  and  in  the  face 
of  great  difliculties,  was  opened  in  Woodstock,  in 
the  year  i860,  as  the  Canadian  Literary  Institute 
(now  Woodstock  College).  This  building  was 
burned  down  on  the  eighth  of  January,  i86i,  the 
very  day  appointed  for  the  assembling  of  students 
for  the  second  term.  The  situation  then  was,  in 
brief,  that,  after  paying  out  all  the  money  received 
from  insurance,  the  Board  of  Management  found 
themselves  not  only  without  a  building,  but  $6,000 
in  debt.      This  was  sufficiently  discouraging. 

But  Dr.  Fyfe  and  his  coadjutors  were  not  dis- 
mayed. The  citizens  of  the  town,  at  a  public 
meeting,  ofl'ered  the  Trustees  the  use  of  the  Wood- 
stock Hotel  for  one  year,  to  enable  them  to  carry 
on  the  work.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  passing, 
as  a  testimony  of  the  faithfulness  of  the  Baptists, 
as  represented  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Institute,  to 
their  cherished  principle  of  voluntaryism,  that, 
when  the  amount  raised  for  the  payment  of  the 
rent  of  the  hotel  by  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of 
citizens  of  the  town  fell  short  of  the  amount  re- 
quired, and  the  Town  Council  resolved,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise  made  at  the  public  meeting, 
to  raise  the  $600  balance  by  levying  a  special  ta 
for  the  amount,  the  Trustees  declined  to  receive 
anything  except  the  amount  of  the  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions, though  they  had  themselves  to  become 
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personally  responsible  for  the  bplance.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  within  a  day  or  two  the  work  of  the 
ColloRe  was  in  projjress,  and  that  the  Baptists  of 
Ontario  and  yiiebec,  stimulated  by  a  generous 
subscription  of  $4,000  from  Mr.  William  McMas- 
ter,  who  had  given  liberally  to  the  first  building;;, 
within  a  very  few  months  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Trustees  a  sum  of  over  twenty-one  thou- 
sand dollars,  in  notes  and  pletlges,  for  the  erection 
of  the  new  building.  This  building  still  stands 
on  the  beautiful  grounds  in  Woodstock,  surround- 
ed by  other  fine  buildings  which  have  since  been 
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erected  from  time  to  time,  as  the  enlarging  re- 
quirements demanded.  The  Theological  Depart- 
ment was  removed  to  Toronto,  in  1879,  and  the 
Ladies'  Department,  a  few  years'  later.  Never- 
theless, the  work  of  secondary  education  has 
always  been  vigourously  carried  on  at  the  Wood- 
stock institution,  known  now  for  many  years  as 
Woodstock  College.  Its  Manual  Training  De- 
partment was  one  of  the  first,  probably  the  first, 
established  in  the  two  Provinces,  and  is  still  one 
of  the  most  complete  of  its  kind.     In  its  present 


capacity  as  an  independent  school  for  the  second- 
ary education  of  boys,  as  well  as  an  academical 
department  of  McMaster  University,  Woodstock 
College  is  probably  second  to  no  institution  in 
Canada. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  removal,  first,  of 
the  Theological  Department  of  the  Woodstock 
College,  and,  subsequently,  of  the  Ladies*  De- 
partment, to  Toronto.  These  changes  were 
made  possible  by  the  munificence  of  Mr.  McMas- 
ter. The  Baptist  Convention,  held  at  St.  Catli- 
annes  in  1879,  having  recommended  the  removal 
of  the  Theological  School,  Mr.  McMaster  at  once 
purchased  from  Toronto  University  the  site,  and 
proceeded  to  erect  the  handsome  and  well- 
equipped  building  on  Bloor  Street,  known  as  Mc- 
Master Hall,  and  at  present  the  seat  of  both  the 
Arts  and  Theological  Departments  of  the  Univer- 
sity. In  1880  Mr.  McMaster  vested  this  property 
in  a  Board  of  Trustees,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the 
Baptist  denomination.  In  1887  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature  was  procured  which  had  the  effect  of 
abolishing  the  separate  corporations  of  "  Wood- 
stock College  "  and  "  Toronto  Baptist  College," 
under  the  latter  of  which  names  the  Theological 
school  had  been  at  first  incorporated,  and  of  vest- 
ing in  the  new  corporation  of  "  McMaster  Uni- 
versity "  all  the  "  real  and  personal  property, 
rights,  franchises,  and  privileges  "  which  had  be- 
longed to  them.  The  University  was  placed 
under  the  "  management  and  administration  of  a 
Board  of  Governors,"  the  members  of  which  were 
to  be  chosen  by  the  Baptist  Convention  of  On- 
tario and  Quebec.  The  decease  of  Mr.  McMaster 
in  September  of  the  same  year  (1887)  placed  the 
corporation  of  the  University  in  the  possession  of 
an  endowment  of  about  $900,000,  in  addition  to 
an  amount  which  had  been  previously  raised  by 
the  Denomination  towards  the  endowment  of 
Woodstock  College.  The  Arts  Department  of 
the  University  was  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1890 
and  has  been  in  vigourous  and  successful  operation 
since  that  date.  In  1888,  through  the  generosity 
of  Mrs.  William  McMaster,  who  gave  the  Mc- 
Master residence,  on  Bloor  Street,  Toronto,  and 
other  gifts  aggregating  about  $26,000  in  cash 
value,  for  the  purpose,  the  transfer  of  the  Ladies* 
Department  from  Woodstock  was  effected,  and 
Moulton  Ladies'  College,  Toronto,  was  opened. 
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THE  name  Baptist  was  not  a  self-chosen 
one.  In  the  early  Reformation  time 
tho.se  who  withdrew  from  the  dominant 
churches  because  of  the  failure  of  those 
churches  to  discriminate  between  the  church  and 
the  world,  between  the  regenerate  and  the  unrc- 
generate,  and  who  sought  to  organize  churches  of 
believers  only,  laid  much  stress  on  the  lack  of 
Scriptural  warrant  for  the  baptism  of  infants  and 
on  thu  incompatibility  of  infant  baptism  with 
regenerate  membership.  Following  what  they 
believed  to  be  Apostolic  precept  and  example 
they  made  baptism  on  a  profession  of  faith  a 
condition  of  church  fellowship.  This  rejection  of 
infant  baptism  and  this  insistence  on  believer's 
baptism  were  so  distinctive  of  these  Christians 
that  they  were  stigmatized  as  "  Anabaptists," 
"  Catabaptists,"  and  sometimes  as  simply  "  Bap- 
tists" ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  declared  to  be 
"  rebaptizers,"  "  perverters  of  baptism,"  or,  as 
unduly  magnifying  baptism  and  making  it  the 
occasion  of  schism,  simply  "  Baptizers."  These 
party  names  they  earnestly  repudiated,  preferring 
to  call  themselves  Brethren,  Christians,  Disciples 
of  Christ,  Believers,  etc.  The  following  enumera- 
tion of  the  distinctive  principles  of  the  Baptist 
creed  may  be  given  here  : 

1.  Baptists  of  all  parties  have  from  the  be- 
ginning persistently  and  consistently  maintained 
the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  canonical  Scrip> 
tures  as  a  basis  of  faith  and  practice.  They  have 
insisted  on  applying  the  Scripture  test  positively 
and  I'cgatively  to  every  detail  of  doctrine  and 
practice.  It  has  never  seemed  to  them  sufficient 
to  show  that  a  doctrine  of  practice,  made  a 
matter  of  faith,  is  not  contradictory  of  Scripture  ; 
it  must  be  distinctly  a  matter  of  Scripture  precept 
or  example  to  command  their  allegiance  or  secure 
from  them  a  recognition  of  its  right  to  exist. 

2.  The  application  of  this  principle  has  done 
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more  than  any  other  to  put  Baptists  at  variance 
with  other  evangelical   Christians  as  regards  the 
matter  of  infant   baptism.     Baptists  have  failed 
to  find  Scriptural  authorization,  whether  by  pre- 
cept or  example,  for  the  administration  of  bap- 
tism  to  infants.     They   have  persistently  main- 
tamed  that  this  practice  is  not   only  non-Scrip- 
tural, but  that  it  is  distinctly  contra-Scriptural ; 
that  it  is  not  merely  the  introduction  of  a  rite 
not  authorized  by  Scripture,  yet  innocent  and 
useful,  but  a  complete  perversion  of  one  of  the 
two  ordinances  that  our  Lord  gave  to  His  Church 
for  the  symbolical   setting  forth    of    the    great 
truths  of  redemption.      Believing  that   baptism 
merely  symbolizes  but  does  not  bestow  or  condi- 
tion regeneration,  they  have  regarded  it  as  prepos- 
terous that  the  symbol  should  antedate  by  years 
the  thing  symbolized ;  nay,  that  the  symbolical 
rite  should  be  bestowed  without  any  assurance 
that   the    thing    symbolized  would  ever  occur. 
But  not  only  have  Baptists  agreed  in  regarding 
infant  baptism  as  without  Scriptural  warrant  and 
as  a  perversion  of  an  ordinance  established  by 
Christ,  but  they  have  always  insisted  that  it  is  in 
a  very  high  degree  destructive  of  the  true  con- 
ception of  the  Church  as  composed  exclusively 
of  regenerate  persons.     If  baptism  in  unconscious 
infancy  entitles  a  person  to  church-membership, 
in  any  sense,  and  does  not  actually  work  regener- 
ation, and  if  those  who  have  been  thus  baptized 
are  admitted  to  all  th-^  privileges  of  church-mem- 
bership after  a  period  of  somewhat  formal  instruc- 
tion,  without   evidence    of  change   of    heart,   a 
large  proportion  of  the   members  of  such  com- 
munions are   sure  to  be  unregenerate  persons. 
Moreover,  Baptists  have  regarded  infant  baptism 
as  the  almost  necessary  concomitant  of  a  State 
Church.    If  there  be  an  established  form  of  Chris- 
tianity in  any  particular  State,  it  must,  according 
to  the  mediaeval  conception,  be  co-extensive  in  its 
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membership  with  the  population  of  the  State.  If 
membership  in  the  Church  depended  upon  the 
conversion,  and  the  baptism  on  a  profession  of 
faith  of  each  individual,  such  a  coincidence  of 
(Jhurch  membership  with  population  would  be 
out  of  the  question.  Hence,  apparently,  the  de- 
turiiiination  that  the  friends  of  Church  estab- 
lishments have  always  shown  to  maintain  infant 
baptism  at  whatever  cost. 

3.  No  less  promment  has  been  the  contention 
of  Baptists  for  regenerate  membersiup.  They 
have  persistently  maintained  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment conception  of  the  Church  Universal  is  that 
of  the  entire  body  of  those  that  have  become 
personally  partakers  of  the  salvation  of  Christ; 
that  the  New  Testament  idea  of  a  local  church 
is  that  of  a  body  of  believers  who  have  been 
regenerated  and  sanctified.  This  principle,  fur 
more  than  the  rejection  of  infant  baptism,  or 
insistence  on  believer's  baptism,  or  contention 
for  the  precise  New  Testament  form  of  baptism, 
has  always  been  fundamental  with  Baptists.  The 
baptism  of  infants  has  been  rejected  not  simply 
because  it  is  non-Scriptural,  but  even  more  be- 
cause of  its  incompatibility  with  regenerate  mem- 
bership. 

4.  Believing  that  faith  is  a  matter  between  the 
individual  man  and  God,  Baptists  have,  from  the 
beginning  of  their  Denominational  history,  re- 
garded as  an  enormity  any  attempt  to  force  the 
conscience,  or  to  constrain  men  by  outward  pen- 
alties to  this  or  that  form  of  religious  belief. 
Persecution  may  make  men  hypocrites,  but  true 
Christians — never.  The  advocacy  of  absolute 
liberty  of  conscience  has  not  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  suffering  parties,  but  is 
rather  a  logical  result  of  their  fundamental 
principles. 

5.  Insistence  on  immersion  as  the  only  allow- 
able form  of  baptism  should  not  be  omitted  from 
an  enumeration  of  Baptist  principles;  neither 
should  it  have  the  prominent  place  that  many 
opponents  are  wont  to  give  it.  The  uncompro- 
mising position  that  Baptists  have  long  held  on 
this  matter  is  a  corollary  of  their  maintenance  of 
the  authority  and  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture  as 
a  basis  of  faith  and  practice,  and  their  firm  con- 
viction that  the  outward  act  commanded  by 
Christ  and  exemplified  by  Christ  and  His  imme- 


diate followers  was  the  immersion  of  believers  in 
water.  Anything  short  of  complete  immersion, 
thuy  have  long  been  unanimous  in  regarding  as 
an  impertinent  substitute  for  that  which  Christ 
appointed,  and  as  voiding  the  ordinance  of  its 
true  symbolical  significance. 

While  on  the  points  of  doctrine  and  practice 
already  considered,  taken  as  a  whole,  Baptists 
believe  that  they  have  occupied  a  position  that 
has  advantageously  differentiated  them  from  all 
other  bodies  of  Christians,  they  rejoice  to  see 
that  many  of  the  principles  for  which  they  have 
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Stood  in  the  past  have  become  the  common  pos- 
sessions of  evangelical  Christendom.  The  doctrine 
of  the  supremacy  and  sufficiency  of  Scripture  as  a 
norm  of  faith  and  practice  was  professed  by  the 
great  Protestant  leaders  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
but  these  good  men  were  driven  by  observation  of 
what  seemed  tc  them  the  ruinous  consequences 
of  ^he  practical  carrying  out  of  this  principle, 
essentially  to  modify  their  statements  of  the  doc- 
trine. Most  evangelical  Denominations  of  the 
present    time    profess  to  make   the    Scriptures 
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supreme,  yet,  un  grounds  that  seem  to  Haptists 
wholly  inadmissable  many  of  them  refuse  to 
accept  the  findings  of  the  best  evangelical  scholar- 
ship of  the  age  as  to  the  subjects  and  mode  of 
New  Testament  baptism. 

Baptists  have,  for  tlio  most  part,  been  at  one 
with  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  Greek  Catholics, 
and  most  Protestant  communions  in  accepting 
the  substance  of  the  so-called  Apostles',  Nicene, 
and  Athanasian  creeds,  not,  however,  because 
they  are  venerable  or  because  of  the  decisions  of 
ecclesiastical  councils,  but  because,  and  only  in 
so  far  as  they  have  appeared  to  them  to  be  in 
accord  with  Scripture.  Yet  some  Baptist  parties 
have  not  merely  repudiated  all  extra-Scripturul 
definitions  of  doctrine,  but  have  interpreted  the 
Scriptures  in  such  a  manner  as  to  put  themselves 
at  variance  with  these  ancient  formulae.  Their 
utter  rejection  of  sacerdotalism,  ritualism  and  all 
forms  of  ceremonialism  has  put  them  out  of  har- 
mony with  all  .eligious  parties  which  stand  for 
sacerdotal  an  (ritualistic  practices. 

As  regards  the  set  of  doctrines  on  which  Au- 
gustine differed  from  his  theological  predecessors, 
and  modern  Calvinists  from  Arminians,  Baptists, 
(Anti-psedobaptists)  have  always  been  divided. 
The  medisval  evangelical  sects  were  all  appar- 
ently anti-Augustinian,  and  the  Anti-pa:dobaptist 
parties  of  the  sixteenth  century  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  their  mediaeval  spiritual  ancestors  in 
this  and  other  important  particulars.  Those 
Baptist  parties  of  modern  times  whose  historical 
relations  with  the  medieval  evangelical  parties 
and  the  Anti-paedobaptist  parties  of  the  sixteenth 
century  are  most  intimate,  have  rejected  the  Cal- 
vinistic  system;  while  those  that  owe  their  origin 
to  English  Puritanism,  with  Wicklifism  and  Lol- 
lardism  behind  it,  and  with  the  deeply-rooted 
Calvinism  of  the  English  Elizabethan  age  as  its 
leading  characteristic,  have  been  noted  for  their 
staunch  adherence  to  Colvinistic  principles,  not, 
of  course,  because  of  any  supposed  authority  of 
Calvin  or  of  the  English  Puritan  leaders,  but 
because  they  have  seemed  to  them  to  be  Scrip- 
tural. Calvinistic  and  Arminian  Baptists  have 
both  had  periods  of  extreme  development,  the 
former  sometimes  scarcely  escaping  fatalism  and 
antinomianism,  the  latter  sometimes  falling  into 
Socinian  denial  of  the  deity  of  Christ  and  Pela- 


gian denial  of  original  sin.  The  great  majority  of 
the  Baptists  of  to-day  hold  to  what  may  be  called 
moderate  Calvinism,  or  Calvinism  tempered  with 
the  evangelical  anti-Augustinianism  which  came 
through  the  Moravian  Brethren  to  Wesley  and  by 
him  was  brought  powerfully  to  bear  on  all  bodies 
of  evangelical  Christians. 

Baptists  are  at  one  with  the  great  Congrega- 
tional body  and  with  those  of  the  minor  Denomi- 
nations as  regards  church  government.  Holding 
firmly  to  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers, 
they  insist  upon  the  equality  of  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  all  church  members,  but  follow  the  New 
Testament  precept  and  example  in  so  far  differ- 
entiating the  functions  of  the  members  as  to  bring 
into  effectiveness  the  gifts  and  graces  of  each  and 
to  provide  for  the  care  and  edification  of  the 
entire  body  and  for  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ  through  properly  directed  effort.  The 
officers  of  the  congregation  not  only  owe  their 
appointment  to  the  vote  of  the  entire  church,  but 
hold  their  positions  only  so  long  as  seems  good 
to  the  church.  Some  of  the  Anti-paidobaptist 
parties  of  the  sixteenth  century,  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  their  spiritual  ancestors  of  the  medi- 
aeval time  (Waldenses,  Bohemian  Brethren,  etc.), 
adopted  a  system  of  general  superintendency,  as 
did  the  Moravian  Brethren  and  the  Methodists  in 
more  recent  times,  under  similar  influences.  Re- 
garding themselves  as  essentially  a  missionary 
church,  and  being  under  the  stress  of  almost  con- 
tinuous persecution,  they  felt  the  need  of  strong 
administrative  heads  for  the  direction  of  mission- 
ary effort,  for  administering  the  resources  of  the 
connection  in  times  of  persecution  and  distress, 
and  for  guarding  the  body  from  the  inroads  of 
error.  But  English  and  American  Baptists  have 
been  from  the  first,  wifh  trifling  e-xceptions, 
ardent  advocates  of  indepenlency,  and  this  prin- 
ciple has  at  times  been  so  o ver-emphasized  as  to 
interfere  seriously  with  co.icerted  action  of  any 
kind  and  with  the  growth  of  Denominational 
spirit.  It  is  only  within  the  last  hundred  years 
that  Baptists  have  come  to  realize  the  power  there 
is  in  associated  effoct  in  home  and  foreign  mis- 
sionary work,  in  education,  in  publication,  etc. 
Baptists  believe  that  through  their  conventions, 
associations,  advisory  councils,  missionary,  pub- 
lication, and  educational  boards,  with  their  effici- 
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ent  administrative  officers,  they  have  secured 
(without  in  any  way  inturferin^  with  the  uutunomy 
cf  the  indiviihial  congref^ations)  most  of  the  ad> 
vantages  of  prclatical  and  prcsbyterial  organiza- 
tion. 

The  attitude  of  Baptists  toward  Chrittian  union 
is  often  misconceived  and  adversely  judged  by 
their  brethren  of  other  Denominations.  Baptists 
earnestly  desire  Christian  union,  and  believe  that 
it  will  come  in  due  time ;  but  they  insist  that 
efforts  for  union,  to  be  permanently  effective, 
must  be  along  the  line  of  a  better  understanding 
of  the  work  of  God  and  more  complete  loyalty 
thereto,  rather  than  along  the  line  of  compromise. 
They  arc  themselves  anxious  to  be  instructed  in 
the  word  of  God  more  perfectly,  and  are  ready  to 
abandon  any  position  that  can  be  shown  to  be  out 
of  harmony  with  Apostolic  precept  or  example. 
That  the  scholars  of  all  Denominations,  including 
Roman  Catholic,  Anglican,  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed, are  so  nearly  in  agreement  as  regards  the 
leading  features  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  includ- 
ing the  nature  of  church  organization,  the  char- 
acter and  functions  of  church  officers,  the  number 
and  character  of  the  ordinances,  etc.,  and  that  the 
consensus  of  scholarship  is  so  nearly  in  accord 
with  the  traditional  Baptist  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  is  highly  gratifying  to  Baptists,  and 
encourages  them  to  believe  that  the  development 
of  Christian  life  and  practice  will  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  greater  uniformity,  and  that  the  Church 
of  the  future  will  more  and  more  approximate  to 
the  Baptist  position.  This  they  desire  only  so 
far  as  the  Baptist  position  shall  be  proved  by  the 
best  Christian  scholarship  to  be  the  Scriptural 
basis.  I  append  to  this  statement  of  the  Bap- 
tist position  some  extracts  from  an  article  by  the 
late  Principal  Daniel  Arthur  McGregor,  entitled, 
"  What  Constitutes  a  Regular  Baptist  Church"  : 

"  A  Regular  Baptist  Church  is  a  society  of 
converted  persons.  Regeneration  is  not  only  a 
doctrinal  belief,  but  an  indispensable  qualification 
for  church  fellowship.  By  this  we  do  not  mean 
that  a  church  exercises  an  omniscience  which 
guards  it  from  all  deception,  but  that  none  are 
received  into  its  fellowship  without  first  having 
given  satisfactory  evidence,  so  far  as  the  church 
can  judge,  of  personal  salvation  through  faith  in 
the  Son  of  God.     A  Regular  Baptist  Church  is 


not  composed  of  believing  parents  and  their 
children,  but  of  believers,  and  believers  only, 
(.'hristian  parentage  gives  no  title  to,  and  no  fit- 
ness for,  its  fellowship.  The  question  is  not  one 
of  youth  or  age,  of  Christian  or  un-Christian 
birth,  but  of  a  personal  quickening  from  a  state 
of  spiritual  death  to  life  in  Christ.  The  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  Lord  God  Almighty  are  not  so 
by  mere  natural  birth.  There  is  no  sonship  in 
God's  family,  and  no  true  membership  in  His 
Church,  apart  from  the  reception  of  Christ.  To 
as  many  as  received  Him,  to  them  He  gave  power 
to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that 
believe  on  His  name,  which  were  born  not  of 
blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will 
of  man,  but  of  God.  Believing,  therefore,  that 
the  Church  of  God  is  a  spiritual  body,  a  spiritual 
birth  and  a  spiritual  life  are,  in  a  Regular  Baptist 
Church,  made  a  condition  and  a  characteristic  of 
membership.  This,  and  this  alone,  can  satisfy 
the  Apostolic  description  of  the  Churches  of  God. 
Ye  are  all  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  for  as  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized 
into  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ,  No  body  of 
Christians  can,  therefore,  be  acknowledged  as  a 
Regular  Baptist  Church  if  it  has  not  made  a 
regenerated  life  a  test  question  of  membership. 
But  further.  A  Regular  Baptist  Church  is  com- 
posed not  simply  of  those  who  are  regenerated, 
but  of  those  regenerate  persons  who  have  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  Christian  baptism,  upon  a 
profession  of  faith.  By  Christian  baptism  we 
mean  the  immersion  of  a  believer  in  water,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  If  the  act  be  any  other  than  im- 
mersion, then  it  is  not  that  which  Christ  insti- 
tuted. If  the  person  be  any  other  than  a  believer, 
then  he  is  not  the  person  Christ  designates.  If 
the  person  be  a  believer,  and  the  act  be  immer- 
sion, yet,  if  the  baptism  be  not  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  it  is  not  Christian  baptism.  It  is  not  what 
Christ  commanded  to  be  done.  The  formula  of 
Christian  baptism  is  not  less  important  than  the 
act  enjoined  or  the  subject  specified  ;  and  that  is 
not  Christian  baptism  which,  in  any  way,  either 
by  change  or  omission,  interferes  with  the  Di- 
vine institution.  Therefore  no  persons  are  Scrip- 
turally  baptized  but  those  who,  on  a  profession  of 
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faith,  have  been  immersed  in  water,  in  the  name 
of  the  Fathcir,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  This  is  not  only  Regular  Haptist  Church 
belief,  but  as  Christ  has  placed  baptism  at  the 
threshold  of  church  relations,  so  none  arc  received 
into  Regular  Haptist  Churches  but  those  who 
have  thus  submitted  to  His  ordinances.  Any 
Church  which  administers  any  other  rite  in  the 
name  of  baptism,  or  receives  into  its  membership 
any  others  than  those  who  are  thus  baptised,  is 
not  a  Regular  Baptist  Church. 

But  more  than  this.     Regeneration  and  bap- 
tism,  although    indispensable    pre-requisitcs    to 
church  membership,  do  not  in  themselves  consti- 
tute their  subjects  a   Regular    Baptist  Church. 
Men  may  be  regenerated  and  baptized,  and  yet  be 
members  of  no  visible  church  whatever.     They 
thus  have  Btness  for  membership,  but  there  can 
be  no  membership  without  organization.     A  Reg- 
ular Baptist  Church  is,  therefore,  an  organized 
body.     It  is  not  only  an  organized  body,  but  a 
local   organization.      The  expressions,  '  Regular 
Baptist  Church '  and  '  Regular  Baptist  Denom- 
ination,' are  by  no  means  synonymous.     Though 
the  words  are  often   used   interchangeably,  such 
usage    embodies    an    un-Scriptural   assumption. 
The    Regular    Baptist    Denomination    is  not  a 
Church ;    nor    is    any  denomination   a    church. 
Denomination  is  nothing  but  a  term  which  dis- 
tinguishes or  designates  various  churches  of  the 
same  faith  and  order.      A  church  of  Christ  on 
earth  in  no  sense  comprises  all  those  who  hold 
similar  views  of  Gospel  truth.     The   churches  of 
Christ  were  many  in  Apostolic  times,  when  there 
was  a  perfect  unity  of  belief.     The   churches  of 
Christ  are  still  many,  as  distinct  local  assemblies, 
and  they  can  blend  their  identities  in  no  other 
unity  than  that  of  the  church  invisible.     A  Regu- 
lar Baptist  Church  is,  therefore,  a  local  organi- 
zation of  baptized  believers,  associated  by  mutual 
consent  in  the  faith,  and  love,  and  labour  of  the 
Gospel — for  the  maintenance  of  the  pure  worship 
of  God,  for  the  spread    of    His  truth,  and  for 
the  proper  observance  of  His  ordinances.    Thus 
far,  we  have  found  the  essential  elements  which 
enter  into  the  constitution  of  a  Regular  Baptist 
Church  to  be   regenerated  life  and  a  Scriptural 
baptism,  without  which  there  cannot  be  proper 
subjects  for  church  membership  ;  and  these  sub- 


jects united  in  local  organization,  w*thout  which 
there  cannot  be  church  existence. 

The  second  essential  element,  which  wo  would 
mention  as  entering  into  the  constitution  of  a 
Regular  Baptist  Church,  is  the  doctrinal  basis  of 
its  unity.  That  a  definite  form  of  doctrinal  belief 
is  requisite  to  Regular  Baptist  Church  existence 
is  seen  from  the  simple  fact  that  there  are  church 
organizations  which  are  one  with  us  in  their 
beliefs  concerning  the  ordinances,  and  who  differ 
from  us  only  on  doctrinal  grounds — and  yet  with 
them  we  have  no  church  fellowship.  If  there 
were  no  doctrinal  differences  the  Denominations 
would  be  one.  If  doctrinal  belief  were  not  a  test 
question  with  Regular  Baptist  Churches,  these 
differing  Denominations  would  still  be  one.  The 
fact  that  they  are  not  one  while  doctrinal  belief  is 
the  only  difference,  proves  mainly  that  in  Regular 
Baptist  Churches  doctrinal  belief  is  regarded  as 
an  indispensable  basis  for  church  unity.  The 
faith  of  Regular  Baptist  Churches  concerning 
God  is  that  there  is  one,  and  only  one,  living  and 
true  God ;  the  infinite,  intelligent,  external,  self- 
existent  Spirit ;  the  first  cause  of  all  things  ;  glor- 
ious in  His  perfections,  tri-personal  in  His  ex- 
istence, and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  essentially  and 
eternally  one. 

Their  beliefs  concerning  man  are,  that  he  is  the 
creation  of  God.  By  the  will  of  his  Maker  he  is 
to  remain  a  living,  conscious  being  forever.  His 
eternal  blessedness,  not  his  eternal  existence,  was 
conditioned  upon  his  obedience.  By  sin  he 
involved  himself  and  all  his  race  in  hopeless  ruin, 
under  the  curse  of  law  and  the  reign  of  death. 
They  believe  that  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  origin- 
ally given,  are  God's  revelation  to  man,  and  are 
the  infallible  guide  and  supreme  standard  of  all 
creeds  and  of  all  conduct.  The  faith  of  a  Regular 
Baptist  Church,  in  reference  to  the  law  of  God, 
is,  that  it  is  that  system  of  moral  government 
under  which  man  was  placed  in  hiscreation,  and 
under  which  he  still  lives.  That  same  law,  the 
unchanged  standard  of  perfect  life,  was  afterwards 
given  to  man  in  written  record  by  the  pen  of 
inspiration.  The  law  is  holy,  just,  and  good,  and 
is  incumbent  upon  all  mankind.  All  its  claims 
had  to  be  satisfied  before  salvation  could  be 
offered  to  any  of  the  human  family;  therefore,  all 
men   must  be  by  nature  under   its  condemning 
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power.  ltd  pcnnltins  iitill  rent  on  nil  who  are  not 
retk-erncd  from  itn  curse.  Nor  has  Christ  in  His 
vicarious  work,  in  any  way  nbroKatud  that  law. 
It  is  by  Mis  fulfilment  of  law  that  lie  has  brought 
I  lis  people  out  from  under  its  condemnation. 
And  lie  has  brought  them  out  from  under  its 
condenmation,  and  that  it  mi^ht  be  no  longer 
their  rule  of  life,  but  that  the  riKhteousni-ss  of  the 
law  miKht  be  fullillcd  in  us,  who  walk  not  after  the 
flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit.  Hut  the  righteousness 
of  the  luw  could  not  be  fulfilled  in  us  if  it  were 
not  our  rule  of  life.  It  is,  therefore,  in  its  un- 
chani^ed  perfection  of  holiness,  justice  and  good- 
ness, the  glorious  standard  of  all  moral  excellence, 
the  abiding  rule  of  all  Christian  life.  Do  we  then 
make  void  the  law  through  faith  ?  God  forbid, 
yea,  we  establish  the  law. 

In  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  last  things,  the 
faith  of  Regular  Haptist  Churches  is  that,  at  the 
last  day,  Christ,  the  appointed  Judge  of  men, 
shall  descend  from  heaven.  The  dead  that  are 
in  their  graves  shall  hear  His  voice,  and  come 
forth  ;  they  that  have  done  good  unto  the  resur- 
i'cction  of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil  unto 
the  resurrection  of  damnation.  Christ  will  then 
give  to  all  their  final  awards.  The  righteous  will 
be  adjudged  to  endless  blessedness,  and  the  wicked 
to  equally  endless  mistry.  These  shall  go  away 
into  everlasting  punishment,  but  the  righteous 
into  life  eternal.  Another  characteristic  of  a 
Regular  Haptist  Church  is  the  nature  and  number 
of  its  permanent  offices.  Its  distmctly  official 
positions  are  two — the  pastoral  and  the  diaconal. 
The  Church  has  power  to  elect  persons  to,  or 
depose  thLtn  from,  these  official  positions,  but 
has  no  power  to  change  the  offices  themselves. 
It  may  exist  as  a  Church,  under  such  circum- 
stances that  for  a  time  it  may  be  without  fit 
persons  to  fill  the  vacant  offices,  and  yet,  so  long 
as  the  offices  themselves  are  recognized,  the 
Church  is,  in  this  respect,  Regular.  But  the 
moment  it  interferes  with  these  Divine  appoint- 
ments by  discarding  any  of  the  offices  as  unneces- 
sary, or  by  substituting  for  them  any  other 
system  of  management,  that  moment  it  ceases  to 
be  a  Regular  Haptist  Church.  It  has  violated 
God's  institution. 

Another   factor  essential    to    Regular    Baptist 
Church  existence  is  its  form  of  government,  which 


\n  that  of  rongregnlinnnl  independency.  Free 
from  State  aid  and  State  legislation,  it  leans  not 
on  the  arm  of  political  power.  Within  itself  it 
submits  to  no  hicrnrchal  or  episcopal  supremacy. 
It  is  under  the  legislative  authority  of  no  organized 
body  on  earth,  whether  Conference,  Presbytery, 
Association  or  Union,  but  believes  the  laws  of 
Christ  to  bo  all-sufficient  for  its  guidance  apart 
from  all  human  interference.  Knch  church  is 
thus  in  itself  an  independent  democracy,  or 
rather,  it  has  no  supreniacy  exercised  over  it  but 
the  supremacy  of  Christ.  It  acknowledges  no 
authority  under  Christ  to  be  higher  than  itself  in 
reference  to  its  own  duties.  Frelatic  orders  and 
Legislative  assemblies  arc  alike  repudiated,  on 
the  ground  that  Christ  has  established  no  such 
vicarship  over  His  heritage.  Associations  and 
Unions  may  meet  for  conference  upon  Christian 
work,  but  they  can  exercise  no  governmental 
fimctions.  Individual  churches  arc  the  highest 
executives  of  Christ  on  earth.  If  an  offending 
brother  hear  not  the  Church,  there  is  no  higher 
court  of  appeal.  An  aggregation  of  churches  can 
have  no  dominion  over  the  faith  of  an  individual 
church.  If  a  church  do  err  from  the  faith, 
sister  churches  may  labour  for  its  reclamation, 
but  can  exercise  over  it  no  coercive  power.  Their 
only  course,  in  case  of  persistent  error,  is  simply 
a  withdrawal  of  church  fellowship.  Yet,  while 
Regular  Haptist  Churches  are  mutually  indepen- 
dent, they  may  consistently  seek  counsel,  one 
from  another,  in  times  of  difficulty.  Nor  does 
their  independency  absolve  them  from  the  claim 
of  common  honesty  that  each  do  consider  the 
interests  and  opinions  of  sister  churchLS  as  well 
as  its  own  m  all  matters  which  may  in  any  way 
affect  the  general  well-being.  Nor  does  this 
independency  in  any  way  hinder  sister  churches 
from  uniting,  by  mutual  consent,  on  a  basis  of 
common  faith  for  the  advancement  of  all  Christian 
enterprise  which  requires  co-operative  labour; 
and  in  so  far  as  they  unite  for  mutual  co-operation, 
in  so  far  must  there  be  mutual  inter-dependency. 
Thus,  Regular  Haptist  Churches,  in  their  inde- 
pendency, possess  all  the  advantages  of  individual 
freedom  and  united  strength. 

Another  essential  and  distinctive  principle 
which  characterizes  an  organized  boily  of  Chris- 
tians, as  a  Regular   Baptist  Church,  is  absolute 
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nuii'interferenco  with  Divine  inntitutionii.  This 
holdi  true  in  rcftirence  to  the  laws  which  Chriat 
has  instituted  for  the  ({ovurnrnent  of  His  King- 
dom. RcKuhir  Bnptint  Churches  miiintuin  that 
Church  leKishition  is  not  only  unneceMary,  but 
thut  any  attempt  in  this  direction  is  a  during 
assumption  of  the  preruKativc-H  of  the  King  of 
Z\on.  Christ  it  solo  Legislator.  The  hiws  of 
His  Kingdom  are  already  established  by  Him- 
self. His  churches  are  called  upon  not  to  enact 
laws  for  self-f^overnmcnt,  but  simply  to  observe 
ull  things  whatsoever  Ho  has  commanded.  The 
authority  with  which  His  churches  are  invested 
is  simply  executive.  So  emphatically  dncs  Christ 
forbid  any  interference  with  the  laws  which  He 
has  instituted  that  He  declares  the  person  who 
presumes  to  make  even  the  slightest  alteration,  if 
he  be  Christian  at  all,  to  be  the  lowest  subject  in 
His  realm.  Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  break 
one  of  these  least  commandments,  and  shall 
teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the 
Kinfi^dom  of  Heaven.  In  the  li^ht  of  such  a 
declaration,  every  Christian  must  acknowledge 
that  Divine  institutions  may  not  be  chanf;ed  by 
man.  No  one  who  believes  the  Bible  can  ac- 
knowledge less.  But  he  who  makes  this  acknow- 
ledgment  thereby  surrenders  that  for  which  Keg- 
ular  Baptist  Churches  contend,  and  must  also 
accept  what  this  acknowledgment  involves,  and 
in  so  doing,  must  abandon  every  position  on 
which  open  communion  rests. 

If  Christ  has  established  an  order  in  the  ob- 
servance of  Gospel  ordinances,  man  may  no  more 
violate  that  order  than  he  may  violate  any  other 
of  the  institutions  of  God.  That  Christ  has 
established  order  in  the  Gospel  system  is  seen 
from  the  fact  that  regeneration,  by  His  command, 
precedes  baptism,  and  baptism,  by  His  command, 
precedes  church  fellowship.  It  must  also  precede 
the  Lord's  Supper,  which  is  observed  only  within 
the  fellowship  of  the  Church.  A  Regular  Bap- 
tist Church,  therefore,  believes  in  common  with 
other  bodies  of  Christians,  that  in  the  order  of 
observance  baptism  precedes  the  Lord's  Supper. 
This  is  the   order   in    which    thev    were    insti- 


tuted by  Christ.  This  is  the  order  in  which 
they  stand  enjoined  in  the  great  commission. 
This  is  the  order  In  which  they  were  ob- 
served in  the  Apostolic  practice.  Here,  then, 
is  the  real  questif)n  at  issue  between  Kegu- 
lar  Baptist  Churches  and  open  communionistt : 
'  Shall  we  keep  the  ordinances  as  they  were  de- 
livered ? '  But,  if  it  1)0  true,  as  wo  have  already 
shown,  that  there  must  be  absolutely  no  interfer* 
ence  with  Divine  institutions  how  can  we,  in 
God's  name,  invite  to  a  course  which  is  subversive 
of  Divinely  established  order?  Examine  the 
statute  book  of  the  King  of  Zion,  and  if  you  can 
find  one  instance  in  which  He  has,  either  by  pre- 
cept or  example,  rt  versed  the  order  which  He  in- 
stituted in  the  observance  of  the  ordinances,  then 
take  that  single  exception  and  argue  from  it 
against  the  general  law.  But  if  there  be  not,  as 
there  is  not,  in  the  Word  of  God,  a  single  record- 
ed example  »-h're  the  Lord's  Supper  preceded 
baptism,  then  .i>  >s3  who  fight  against  this  order 
are  simply  at  with  the  Almighty.     The  man 

who  hurls  his  censures  against  the  observance  of 
this  rule  must  remember  that  he  implicates  there- 
by, not  the  subject  whose  duty  is  obedience,  but 
the  great  Lawgiver  Himself,  and  thus,  with  im- 
putations of  unchristian  narrowness,  assails  the 
character  of  the  Most  High.  The  test  of  the 
communion  question,  as  of  every  other  article  of 
Christian  faith  and  practice,  is  not  personal  feel- 
ing, but  the  Word  of  God.  So  far  as  personal 
feelings  are  concerned.  Regular  Baptist  Churches 
cherish  Christian  love  toward  every  Christian 
denomination,  but  they  do  not  believe  that  they 
are  called  upon  to  give  expression  to  that  love 
by  breaking  the  laws  of  Christ,  nor  do  they  think 
him  fit  for  communion  who  would  seek  it  by 
such  a  means.  They  believe  that  the  truest 
love  to  God  and  man  is  that  which,  even  amid 
misrepresentations  and  censure,  preserves  inviol- 
ate so  divine  a  gift  as  Gospel  truth.  They  there- 
fore accept  and  assert,  as  an  indispensable  princi- 
ple in  the  constitution  of  a  truly  Scriptural 
church,  absolute  non-interference  with  Divine  in- 
stitutions." 
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Congregationalist  Doctrines  and  Church 
Councils.  The  document  which  is  given  below 
was  adopted  by  the  Congregational  Union  of  On- 
tario and  Quebec  at  its  Annual  Meeting  in  Ot- 
tawa, 8th  June,  1886,  but  with  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  it  was  merely  a  statement  of  what 
the  Union  considered  Congregationalists  to  actu- 
ally believe — "  not  as  a  creed  to  be  subscribed  to 
nor  as  a  scientific  doctrine  by  which  the  belief  of 
the  churches  is  to  be  declared  "  : 

"  T.  We  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Al- 
mighty, Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all 
things  visible  and  invisible;  and  in  Jesus  Christ, 
His  only  Son,  our  Lord,  w'10  is  one  substance 
with  the  Father,  by  whom  all  things  were  made  ; 
and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of 
life,  who  is  sent  from  the  Father  and  Son,  and 
who,  together  with  the  Father  and  Son,  is  wor- 
shipped and  glorified. 

2.  We  believe  that  the  Providence  of  God,  by 
which  He  executes  His  eternal  purposes  in  the 
government  of  the  world,  "s  in  and  over  all  events; 
yet  so  that  the  freedom  and  responsibility  of  man 
are  not  impaired,  and  sin  is  the  act  of  the  crea- 
ture alone. 

3.  We  believe  that  man  was  made  in  the 
image  of  God  that  he  might  know,  love  and  obey 
God,  and  enjoy  Him  forever;  that  our  first  par- 
ents by  disobedience  fe'l  under  the  righteous  con- 
demnation of  God  ;  and  that  all  men  are  so  alien- 
ated from  God  that  there  is  no  salvation  from  the 
guilt  and  power  of  sin  except  through  God's  re- 
deeming grace. 

4.  We  believe  that  God  would  have  all  men 
return  to  Him  ;  that  to  this  end  He  has  made 
Himself  known,  not  only  through  the  works  of 
nature,  the  course  of  His  providence,  and  the 
conscience  of  men,  but  also  through  supernatural 
revelations  made  especially  to  a  chosen  people, 
and  above  all,  when  the  fulness  of  time  was  come, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son. 

5.  We  believe  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Tcstamciits  are  the  record  of  God's 
revelation  of  Himself  in  the  work  of  redemption  ; 
that  they  were  written  by  men  under  the  special 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  that  they  are  able 


':o  make  wise  unto  salvation  ;  and  that  they  con- 
stitute the  authoritative  standard  by  which  teach- 
ing and  human  conduct  are  to  be  regulated  and 
judged. 

6.  We  believe  that  the  love  of  God  to  sinful 
men  has  found  its  highest  expression  in  the 
redemptive  work  of  His  Son  ;  who  became  man, 
uniting  His  divine  nature  with  our  human  nature 
in  one  person  ;  who  was  tempted  like  other  men, 
yet  without  sin:  who,  by  His  humiliation.  His 
holy  obedience,  His  sufferings.  His  death  on  the 
cross,  and  His  resurrection,  became  a  perfect 
Redeemer;  whose  sacrifice  of  Himself  for  the 
sins  of  the  world  declares  the  righteousness  of 
God  and  is  the  sole  and  sufficient  ground  of  for- 
giveness and  of  reconciliation  with  Him. 

7.  We  believe  that  Jesus  Christ,  after  He 
had  risen  from  the  dead,  ascended  into  heaven, 
where,  as  the  one  Mediator  between  God  and 
man,  he  carries  forward  His  work  of  saving 
men ;  that  He  sends  the  Holy  Spirit  to  convict 
them  of  sin,  and  to  lead  them  to  repentance 
and  faith  ;  and  that  those  who,  through  renewing 
grace  turn  to  righteousness  and  trust  to  Jesus 
Christ  as  their  Redeemer,  receive  for  His  sake 
the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  and  are  made  the 
children  of  God. 

8.  We  believe  that  those  who  are  thus  regener- 
ated and  justified,  grow  in  sanctified  character 
through  the  fellowship  with  Christ,  the  indwelling 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  obedience  to  the  truth; 
that  a  holy  life  is  the  fruit  and  evidence  of  saving 
faith  ;  and  that  the  believer's  hope  of  continuance 
in  such  a  life  is  in  the  preserving  grace  of  God. 

g.  We  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  came  to  estab- 
lish among  men  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  reign 
of  truth  and  love,  righteousness  and  peace ;  that 
to  Jesus  Christ,  the  Head  of  this  kingdom. 
Christians  are  directly  responsible  in  faith  and 
conduct ;  and  that  to  Him  all  have  immediate 
access  without  mediatorial  or  priestly  interven- 
tion. 

10.  We  believe  that  the  Church  of  Christ, 
invisible  and  spiritual,  comprises  all  true  believers, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  associate  themselves  in 
churches,  .o''  the  maintenance  of  worship,  for  the 
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promotion  of  spiritual  growth  and  fellowship,  and 
for  the  conversion  of  men  ;  that  these  churches, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
in  fellowship  with  one  another,  may  determine — 
each  for  itself — their  organization,  statements 
of  belief,  and  forms  of  worship;  may  appoint  and 
set  apart  their  own  ministers,  and  should  co« 
operate  in  the  work  which  Christ  has  committed 
to  them  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel  through- 
out the  world. 

11.  We  believe  in  the  observance  of  the  Lord's 
Day,  as  a  day  of  holy  rcbt  and  worship ;  in  the 
Ministry  of  the  Word  ;  and  in  the  two  sacraments 
which  Christ  has  appointed  for  His  Church — 
Baptism,  to  be  adtninistered  to  believers  and 
children  as  the  sign  of  cleansing  from  sin,  of  union 
to  Christ,  and  of  the  impartation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  a  symbol 
of  His  atoning  death,  a  seal  of  its  efficacy,  and  a 
means  whereby  He  confirms  and  strengthens 
the  spiritual  union  and  communion  of  believers 
with  Himself. 

12.  We  believe  in  the  ultimate  prevalence 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  over  all  the  earth  » 
in  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God  and 
our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ ;  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead;  and  in  a  final  Judgtnent  the  issues 
of  which  are  everlasting  life. 

The  following  Resolutions  in  reference  to 
Church  Councils  were  adopted  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Union  in  Montreal  in  1876,  and 
re-affirmed  in  1880  and  1882  : 

"  I.  That,  previous  to  the  formation  of  a  new 
church  of  our  order,  a  Council  of  pastors  and 
delegates  of  sister  churches  should  be  called  by 
the  parties  desiring  to  be  so  formed  into  such  a 
church,  and  that  statements  and  documents 
relating  to  the  proposed  organization  should  be 
presented  to  the  Council  thus  formed,  and  its 
advic:  in  the  matter  sought. 

2.  That  in  the  ordination,  recognition  or  instal- 
lation of  pastors,  and  in  the  setting  apart  of 
evangelists  in  or  among  our  churches,  the  church 
over  whom  the  pastor  is  to  be  placed  or  of  which 
the  evangelist  is  a  member,  should  call  a  Council, 
before  whom  shall  be  laid  the  call  of  the  church, 
and  the  credentials  of  the  pastor-elect,  or  of  the 
evangelist,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  advice  of 
the  Council  sought  in  relation  thereto.^' 


3.  That  a  Council  consists  of  the  representa- 
tives of  churches,  not  individuals,  and  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  each  church  consulted  should  be 
represented  by  its  pastor  and  a  delegate,  and 
should  embrace,  though  not  exclusively,  the 
sister  Congregational  churches  contiguous  to  the 
church  or  people  seeking  advice." 

Chairmen  of  the  Union  of  the  Canadas.    The 

Chairmen  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  On- 
tario and  Quebec  from  1854  to  i8g8  have  been  as 
follows : 

Rev.  William  Clarke  1854 

"   William  F.  Clarke 1855 

"    E.  J.  Sherrill    1856 

"    Edward  Ebbs  1857 

"    Francis  H.  Marling 1858 

"   Henry  Wilkes,  d.d 1859 

"   Adam  Lillie.D.D i860 

"  Joseph  Elliot    , 1861 

"   A.  J.  Parker 1862 

"   William  Hay 1863 

"   Thomas  M.  Reekie 1864 

"   Archibald  Duff,  d.d 1865 

"   William  H.  Allworth 1866 

"  John  CUmie 1867 

"    Robert  Robinson 1868 

"    Henry  Powis    1869 

"  John  Wood  1870 

"   George  Cornish,  ll.d 1871 

"    Kenneth  M.  Fenwick 1872 

"   Enoch  Barker 1873 

"   John  Unsworth    1874 

"  Charles  Chapman,  m.a 1875 

"   Daniel  Macallum 1876 

"  J.  A.  R.  Dickson,  b.d 1877 

"   Robert  K.  Black 1878 

"  John  F.  Stevenson,  r>  d 1879 

"    1880 

"   Samuel  N.  Jackson,  m.d 1881 

George  Hague 1882 

Rev.  Charles  Duff,  m.a 1883 

"  John  G.  Sanderson 1884 

"  John  Burton,  b.d 1885 

"   D.  McGregor,  m.a 1886 

"    H.  D.  Hunter,  m.a 1887 

"   John  Morton    1888 

"   Joseph  Wild,  D.D 1889 

"  William  Cuthbertson,  b.a 1890 
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Rev.  Hugh  Pedley,  B.A 1891 

"   A.  F.  McGregor,  b.a 1892 

••   Edward  Hill,  m.a 1893 

"  W.  Henry  Warriner,  b.d 1894 

"  James  R.  Black,  b.a 1805 

Seth  P.  Leet 1896 

Rev.  John  I.  Hindley,  Ph.D 1897 

"    William  Mcintosh 1898 

Historic  Congrefirationalism  and  its  Lessons- 

The  following  able  summary  of  the  leading  fea- 
tures which  are  claimed  to  have  manifested 
themselves  in  the  history  of  Congregationalism 
during  several  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  was 
written  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Samuel  N.  Jackson, 
Chairman  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  On- 
tario and  Quebec  in  1881,  and  appeared  in  the 
Denominational  Year  liook  of  that  year  : 

"  I.  The  adaptability  of  Congregationalism  to 
surrounding  circumstances  has  been  attested. 
With  its  simplicity  and  completeness  of  organiza- 
tion, now  as  in  the  days  of  the  .\postles,  it  is 
suited  to  all  outward  exigencies.  By  it  we  see 
churches  organizcil  and  complete,  in  prison  and 
on  ship-board,  in  exile  and  in  the  unbroken 
wilderness,  while  the  fruits  of  Foreign  Missions 
are  readily  gathered  into  its  churches  in  all 
climes  and  amongst  all  classes.  It  is  the  only 
polity  which  can  form  and  conduct  a  church 
regularly  without  outside  authority  and  help,  and 
create  out  of  itself  an  authorized  ministry. 

2.  While  its  creed  conserves  it  does  not  fetter 
Congregationalism.  The  Bible,  which  Chilling- 
worth  called  the  creed  of  Protestantism,  is  our 
creed.  Although  in  generations  past  and  present, 
Congregationalists  have  openly  declared  to  the 
world  the  leading  truths  which  their  churches 
held,  these  have  never  been  put  forth  as  standards 
requiring  subscription.  One  result  of  this  is  that 
we  have  never  been  bound  by  the  human  opinions 
and  phraseology  peculiar  to  any  age,  and  the  grip 
of  the  dead  man's  hand  is  not  felt ;  while  we  have 
ever  been  at  liberty  to  bring  forth,  from  the  treas- 
ury of  God's  Word,  things  new  and  old.  John 
Robinson,  in  his  farewell  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
said,  '  God  hath  more  light  to  break  forth  out  of 
His  Word,  and  our  attitude  has  ever  been  that  of 
standing  ready  to  receive  such  light.'  Another 
attested  result  is  that  throughout  three  centuries 


Congregationalism  has  been  true  to  the  evangeli- 
cal faith  and  has  stood  as  Protestant  of  Prot- 
estants. 

3.  It  nas  been  a  chief  characteristic  of  Congre- 
gationalism that  11  has  contended  for  the  spiritu- 
ality of  Christ's  Church.  Its  existence  began  in 
this  vital  principle,  and  its  natural  antagonism  to 
a  State  Church  is  for  the  same  reason.  The 
fathers  and  founders  of  our  faith  were  men  of 
deep  and  fervent  piety,  and  it  was  through  this 
that  they  relinquished  place,  position,  outward 
peace  and  temporal  ease ;  embracing  a  system 
opposed  to  pride,  ambition  and  all  that  is  human. 
Throughout  all  its  history  Congregationalism  has 
mn.de  it  an  essential  claim  that  its  ministry 
should  be  godly,  and  its  membership  should  be 
converted.  That  this  is  a  vital  prmciple  is 
declared  by  the  fact  that,  when  for  a  time  a 
church  has  been  negligent  in  this,  dire  disaster 
has  been  the  invariable  result.  A  vivid  illustra- 
tion is  ijiven  by  the  experiment  of  '  the  hulf  way 
covenart,'  adopted  in  New  England  in  1662, 
ultimately  leading  to  the  results  of  Unitarianism, 
which  the  churches  were  compelled  to  cut  off  and 
cast  out.  If  Uzziah's  hands  might  not  steady  the 
Ark  of  God,  no  more  may  the  unregenerated  be 
recognized  in  this  system  either  as  ministers  or 
members,  for  if  Congregationalism  is  not  spiritual 
it  is  nothing. 

4.  Congregationalism  from  the  first  has  pos- 
sessed a  fervent  missionary  spirit.  A  leading 
purpose  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  coming  to  this 
continent  was  the  conversion  of  the  native  m- 
habitants ;  and  John  Elliott,  famous  as  the 
'  Apostle  of  the  Indians,'  was  the  first  of  Protes- 
tant missionaries  to  the  heathen,  in  whose  steps 
that  host  should  follow  with  courage,  devotion 
and  success  like  David  Brainerd,  John  Williams, 
Ellis,  Morrison,  Moffat  and  Livingston.  The 
Charter  of  Massachusetts  made  missionary  work 
a  duty  resting  upon  all  the  settlers,  and  as  a  result 
we  find  that  when  in  1696  there  were  only  130 
Congregational  churches  in  New  England  there 
were  thirty  Indian  churches  with  thousands  of 
'praying  Indians.'  It  was  their  missionr.ry  enter- 
prise which  called  into  existence  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  the  oldest  Mis- 
sionary Board  in  Great  Britain.  In  1795  the 
London  Missionary  Society  was  organized;  and 
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in  1810  the  American  Board,  followed  in  1846  by 
the  American  Missionary  Association ;  which 
Societies  have  gone  into  all  the  world  preaching 
the  Gospel  and  planting  the  nations  with  Chris- 
tian churches.  Together  they  annually  employ 
more  than  six  thousand  and  fifty  European  and 
native  missionary  agents  and  expend  about  one 
and  a  half  million  dollars  in  the  work.  Who  can 
question  the  fact  that,  when  that '  great  multitude 
which  no  man  can  number  '  shall  be  gathered  '  of 
all  nations  and  kindred  and  people  and  tongues  ' 
before  the  throne  of  God,  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands shall  bless  the  missionary  enterprises  of 
Congregationalists.  In  the  Home  Missionary 
work  Congregational  churches  in  every  land  are 
banded  together,  the  strong  to  help  the  weak,  the 
favoured  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  destitute, 
while  in  all  Catholic  evangelical  missionary  work, 
domestic  or  foreign,  our  churches,  considering 
their  number  and  means,  have  stood  in  the  front. 
Without  this  fervent  missionary  spirit  Congrega- 
tionalism would  not  be  true  to  itself,  for  is  not  its 
essence  'sanctified  individualism';  and  does  it 
not  emphasize  the  duty  and  power  of  the  indi- 
vidual believers  as  a  good  steward  of  the  manifold 
blessings  of  God,  to  propagate  the  Gospel  ? 

5.  Congregationalism  professes  and  exemplifies 
the  broadest  Christian  Catholicism.  In  relation 
to  other  Christian  ecclesiastical  systems  it  stands 
as  a  rival  to  none  and  an  ally  to  all.  To  these 
systems  it  is  liberally  giving  its  cardinal  principles, 
and  persists  in  bestowing  them,  even  when  de- 
clined with  thanks.  Dr.  Baird,  in  the  History  of 
New  School  Presbyterians,  honours  us  by  saying 
of  that  secession :  '  All  our  trouble  came  from 
Congregationalism.'  With  a  generosity  not  to  be 
commended,  and  in  a  Catholicism  too  catholic  by 
far  for  our  own  interests,  we  have  given  ministers 
and  members  without  stint  to  other  Denomina- 
tions, where  they  have  been  received  with  open 
arms  and  held  in  high  honour.  Congregationalists 
alone  organized  and  sustain  their  great  foreign 
missionary  societies  on  a  catholic  basis,  while  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society  with  the 
same  too  generous  spirit  contributed  the  chief 
part  of  ministers,  members  and  means  for  at  least 
four  hundred  Presbyterian  churches  outside  of 
New  England.  That  our  system  is  catholic,  as 
well  as  apostolic,  is  further  illustrated  by  the  facts 


that  by  its  ordinances,  doctrines  and  practices  it 
does  not  debar  any  true  Christian  from  member- 
ship within  its  churches,  but  accords  him  the 
freest,  fullest  fellowship ;  and  that  its  policy  fur- 
nishes the  only  system  whereby  all  other  Churches 
may  be  united  in  one  catholic  and  apostolic 
Church. 

6.  Congregationalism  has  ever  been  the  sym- 
bol of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  It  was  born 
in  travail  and  agony  for  liberty  in  an  intolerant 
age,  as  the  persecutions,  imprisonments  and  exile 
of  our  fathers  testifies,  and  it  was  baptized  by  the 
blood  of  martyrs.  The  proud  pre-eminence  is 
given  to  Robert  Brown  as  having  been  the  first 
writer  in  the  English  tongue  to  state  and  define 
the  doctrine  of  toleration.  The  few  Congrega- 
tionalists, forming  so  small  a  part  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  were,  according  to  Baillie, 
habitually  pestering  that  august  body  with  plans 
for  liberty  of  conscience, '  not  only  for  themselves, 
but,  without  any  exception,  for  every  man  never 
so  erroneous  so  long  as  he  troubled  not  the  public 
comfort.'  Again,  he  says, '  the  great  shot  of  Crom- 
well and  Vane  is  to  have  a  liberty  for  all  religions, 
without  any  exception.'  In  that  age  it  must  be 
remembered  Presbyterians  looked  upon  toleration 
as  the  very  '  man  of  sin.'  To  trace  this  contest 
for  full  civil  and  religious  liberty  would  be  to 
write  the  history  of  the  Denomination  and  repeat 
facts  which  the  leading  historians  have  told. 
Lord  Brougham  makes  the  following  declaration : 
'  They  are  a  body  of  men  to  be  held  in  lasting 
veneration  for  the  unshaken  fortitude  with  which 
in  all  times  they  have  maintained  their  attach- 
ment to  civil  liberty ;  for  I  freely  confess  it,  they, 
with  the  zeal  of  martyrs,  with  the  purity  of  early 
Christians,  the  skill  and  courage  of  renowned 
warriors,  achieved  for  England  the  free  consti- 
tution she  now  enjoys.'  Hume  says :  '  Of  all 
Christian  sects  in  Great  Britain,  this  (the  Con- 
gregational) was  the  first  which,  during  its  pros- 
perity as  well  as  adversity,  always  adopted  the 
principles  of  toleration.' 

7.  Earnest  promotion  of  Education  has  always 
been  a  leading  chaiacteristic  of  Congregational- 
ism. Its  first  founders  were  all  educated  men 
who  had  been  trained  in  England's  honoured 
universities,  and  who,  at  great  sacrifice,  went 
forth  to   plant   their   principles   in   the    sancti- 
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fied  thought  and  iiitelUgencc  of  the  age.     As  a 
system  it  cannot  long  exist  in  ignorance,  and  has 
but  few  attraction",  for  the  thoughtless.     Shut  out 
from   England's    national   universities  for  more 
than  two  centuries  and  a  half,  theological  colleges 
were  established  for  the  education  of  the  ministry, 
and  free  universities  were  founded.     Owing  to  the 
oppressive  acts  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  it  was 
with  the  greatest   difficulty  these  schools  were 
maintained.     One  of  these  academies  was  under 
the  charge  of  Theophilus   Gale,  another  under 
Samuel  Cradoc,  another  under  Thomas  Doolittle, 
and  another  under  Richard  Frankland  and  others 
of  the   ejected  ministers;  these  were  only  pre- 
served by  the  most  frequent  change  of  place  so  as 
to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities.     Under 
toleration  those  schools  could  do  better  work,  as 
the  history  of  one  under  the  Rev.  Samuel  Jones, 
first  situated  at  Gloucester  and  then  at  Tewkes- 
bury, testifies — for  there  were    educated    Arch- 
bishop Seeker,  Bishop  Butler,  Samuel  Chandler 
and  Jeremiah  Jones.     For  more  than  a  hundred 
years  the  struggle  to  abolish  University  ecclesi- 
astical tests  has  been  carried  on,  and  in  1854  a 
great  victory  was  achieved  by  the  passage  of  the 
Oxford  University   Reform    Bill.     This  was  fol- 
lowed in   1871   by  the  Ecclesiastical    Test  Act, 
which  has  done  all  that  was  desired,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  abolishing  the  ecclesiastical  headship 
and   fellowship   in    England's  renowned  univer- 
sities.    Since  then  many  Congregationalists  have 
been  attending  the  national  universities,  and  in 
the  space  of  twenty-one   years  fourteen  senior 
wranglers  at  Cambridge  have  been  Nonconform- 
ists. 

Of  the  first  settlers  of  New  England  one  out  of 
every  two  hundred  planters  was  a  graduate  of 
Cambridge  or  Oxford.  Oneof  their  own  number 
tells  us,  '  After  God  had  carried  us  safely  to  New 
England,  and  we  had  builded  our  houses,  pro- 
vided necessaries  for  our  livelihood,  reared  con- 
venient places  for  God's  worship,  and  settled  the 
civil  government,  one  of  the  next  things  we  longed 
for  and  looked  after  was  to  advance  learning  and 
perpetuate  it  to  posterity ;  dreading  to  leave  an 
illiterate  ministry  to  the  churches  when  our  pres- 
ent ministers  shall  lie  in  the  dust.'  No  sooner, 
therefore,  did  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  plant  their 
principles  upon  this  continent  than  they  opened 


the  common  schools,  establishing  that  principle 
which  has  been  wrought  out  in  the  common 
school  system ;  for  in  1653  it  was  enacted  that 
there  should  be  a  school-master  in  every  town  in 
the  Colony.  As  early  as  1636  Harvard  College 
was  founded;  in  1700,  Yale;  and  in  1769,  Dart- 
mouth ;  to  be  followed  by  that  host  of  colleges 
planted  in  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  in 
which  there  are  now  one  hundred  and  fifty  Con- 
gregational professors,  besides  thirty-six  in  theo- 
logical seminaries.  Of  this  Joseph  Cook  says: 
'  Congregationalists  have  founded  more  colleges 
than  any  other  Denomination  in  New  England.' 
Moreover,  by  its  Foreign  Missionary  Societies, 
schools  and  colleges,  as  well  as  churches,  have 
been  planted  in  muny  of  the  dark  places  of  the 
earth,  the  number  now  l^eing  not  less  than  fifty. 
This  has  been  the  record ;  one  which  must  be 
progressively  maintained  would  we  hold  our  place 
and  wield  a  true  spiritual  power  in  generations  to 
come.  The  golden  fruit  of  literature  which  this 
tree  of  knowledge  has  born  would  make  a  bibli- 
ography of  many  volumes. 

8.  The  numerical  increase  of  Congregationalism 
has  been  gradual  but  encouraging.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  conflict  between  Charles  I.  and  the 
Parliament  it  was,  as  a  Denomination,  so  feeble 
and  obscure  as  to  be  hardly  taken  into  account  • 
but  in  the  end,  by  the  victory  of  Naseby,  it  was 
master  of  the  situation.  From  the  time  when 
Congregationalism  was  chiefly  within  the  limits 
of  the  Fleet  Prison  and  the  ship  Mayflower 
until  now,  only  three  life-times  have  passed  away, 
and  the  churches  number  to-day  about  four  thou- 
sand each  in  England  and  America,  the  rate 
of  progress  having  been  singularly  even  in  both 
countries. 

In  the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  the  Denomination  was  scarcely  known 
outside  of  New  England.  Then,  for  fifty  years 
the  fatal  '  Plan  of  Union  '  for  the  prosecution 
of  Home  Missions  was  formed  with  the  Presby- 
terians, and  by  it  the  lion  and  the  Iamb  lay 
down  together,  but,  unfortunately  for  our  brethren, 
the  innocent  lamb  of  Congregationalism  was 
within  the  maw  of  the  ravenous  Presbyterian 
lion.  During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
however,  their  progress  has  been  about  100  per 
cent.    The  fact  that  our  numerical  advancement 
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has  not  been  in  proportion  to  that  of  some  other 
Denominations  is  not  altogether  to  our  discredit; 
for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  strict 
terms  of  communion,  our  emphatic  testimony 
against  oppression,  and  our  spirit  of  catholicity 
have  not  facilitated  a  rapid  progress.  However, 
were  we  to  include  those  Denominations  like  the 
Baptist,  whose  form  of  Government  is  Congre- 
gational, we  should  have  among  those  speaking 
the  English  tongue  a  grand  total  of  about  forty 
thousand  churches.  In  addition  to  this  the 
fact  remains  that,  outside  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
the  doctrine  of  Congregational  freedom  is  now 
almost  universally  acknowledged. 

9.  This  question  is  raised :  Does  not  the  history 
of  the  past  three  hundred  years  declare  the 
weakness  as  well  as  the  strength  of  Congre- 
gationalism ?  We  frankly  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive. That  there  is  weakness  in  it  is  assured 
from  the  fact  that  it  must  be  administered 
by  fallible  men.  Because  imperfections  come 
out  of  a  system  we  may  not  conclude  that 
therefore  the  system  is  weak,  for  then  nature  and 
every  earthly  affair  would  be  so,  there  being 
imperfections  found  in  them  all.  There  have 
been  those  who  have  flippantly  spoken  of  Con- 
gregationalism as  a  '  rope  of  sand.'  There 
is  truth  in  this.  It  is  a  rope  of  sand,  every 
grain  of  which  should  be  magnetized  by  Divine 
grace  and  thus  by  its  own  inherent  property 
adhere  to  every  other.  It  is  a  rope  of  sand 
which,  when  fused  by  the  love  of  God,  is  made 
stronger  and  more  enduring  than  bands  of  steel. 
Without  that  love  and  grace,  is  it  not  infinitely 
better  that  any  Church  system  should  be  like  the 
simple  innocuous  grains  of  common  sand.  We 
calmly  face  our  difficulties  and  meet  cavils 
by  asking  if  other  systems  of  Church  government 
are  as  free  from  weakness  as  is  ours.  And 
who  can,  or  shall,  exercise  the  franchise  in  Christ's 
Church  unless  it  be  the  men  and  women 
whom  Christ  has  enlightened,  regenerated  and 
sanctined  by  the  Holy  Ghost !  " 

The  Rev.  Henry  Wilkes,  D.D.,  LLD,  was  born 
in  Birmingham  in  the  year  1805.  In  1820  he 
emigrated  with  the  other  members  of  his  family 
to  Canada.  When  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age 
be  entered  into  business  in  Montreal,  first  as  a 


clerk,  and  then  as  a  partner  in  the  firm  which 
employed  him.  During  the  years  of  this  active 
occupation  in  business  there  had,  however, 
sprung  up  in  his  heart  a  desire  to  become  a  Min- 
ister of  the  Gospel;  and  in  the  summer  of  1828 
he  returned  to  Great  Britain  with  the  intention  of 
preparing  himself  by  Collegiate  training  for  this 
purpose.  He  entered  himself  as  a  student  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  and  in  the  Theological 
Academy,  where,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wardlaw,  the  students  who  contemplated  enter- 
ing the  Congregational  ministry  in  Scotland, 
received  special  training  for  their  ministerial 
work.  In  1832  Mr.  Wilkes  took  his  degree  of 
M.A.,  and,  after  spending  a  summer  vacation  in 
Canada,  accepted  a  call  to  the  Congregational 
church,  meeting  in  Albany  Street,  Edinburgh,  and 
entered  upon  his  first  pastoral  charge.  There  he 
worked  with  considerable  success  for  three  years 
and  at  tlie  end  of  that  time  accepted  a  call 
addressed  to  him  by  the  Colonial  Missionary 
Society  to  proceed  to  Canada  in  order  to  preach 
the  Gospel  there,  and  to  further  the  extension  of 
Congregational  Church  organization. 

He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Colony  where  his  home  had  been  for  a  brief 
season;  and,  though  the  church  in  Edinburgh 
urgently  desired  him  to  remain  its  pastor,  he 
made  definite  choice  of  Canada  as  his  sphere  of 
labour,  and  there  he  spent  the  rest  of  a  long  and 
honoured  life.  In  October,  1836,  he  settled  in 
Montreal  as  pastor  of  the  church  known  for  many 
years  as  Zion  Church.  Of  this  he  continued  to 
be  the  sole  minister  until  the  year  187 1  and  re- 
tained a  nominal  and  honourary  relation  to  the 
pastorate  for  some  years  after  that.  In  addition 
to  the  labours  of  his  pastorate,  Mr.  Wilkes  acted 
as  representative  and  agent  of  the  Colonial  Mis- 
sionary Society  connected  with  the  Congregational 
Churches  of  England  and  Wales.  It  was  indeed 
in  counsel  with  him,  and  at  the  instance  of  the 
Reverends  Dr.  Reid  and  Dr.  Mathieson,  that  that 
Society  had  been  constituted — its  formal  organi- 
zation for  a  time  depending  upon  his  consent  to 
remove  from  Edinburgh  to  Canada  as  Agent.  In 
that  capacity  he  continued  to  serve  the  Church 
with  great  energy  and  wisdom  to  the  end,  and 
much  of  the  after  extension  of  Congregationalism 
in  Canada  was  due  to  his  initiative  work. 
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In  1870,  Dr.  Wilkes  (The  University  of  Ver 
mont,  U.S.A.,  conferred  upon  him  the  honourary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  1850,  and  McGill 
University  that  of  LL.n.)  was  appointed,  in  suc- 
cession to  Dr.  Lillie,  as  Principal  of  the  Conj^ru- 
gati-  iial  College  of  British  North  America.  This 
office  he  held  to  the  end  of  his  life,  lecturing  to 
the  students  on  Systematic  Theology,  Old  Testa- 
ment Introduction,  and  Church  History.  A  large 
number  of  ministers  who  now  hold  the  pastoral 
office  in  Canada  and  elsewhere,  owe  to  Dr.  Wilkes 
much  of  their  equipment  for  their  work.  For 
the  space  of  nearly  two  generations  this  eminent 
divine  exercised  the  ministry  to  which  he  hud 
consecrated  his  life.  The  Congregationalist  Year 
Book  of  England  thus  summarized,  in  1887,  the 
life  and  labours  of  Dr.  Wilkes : 

"  He  had  in  a  marked  degree  the  qualities  and 
habits  of  mind  which  usually  lead  to  success  in 
business  ;  clearness  and  rapidity  of  apprehension, 
promptitude  in  determining  the  course  to  be  fol- 
lowed, and   unswerving  firmness  in   following  it 
out ;  and  also  a  large  and  all  but  insatiable  appe- 
tite for  work.     Few  men  can   ever  have  brought 
more  personal  energy  to  the  chosen  work  of  their 
lives,  or   ha/e   faced   the   difficulties  with  which 
they  had  to  contend  with  greater  courage.     With 
the   higher  order  of  qualitications  for   Christian 
ministration  he  was  liberally  and  graciously  en- 
dowed.    He  held  the  great  truths  of  Christianity 
in  the  grasp  of  a  firm  and  masculine  faith.       He 
profoundly  felt  that  in  the  preaching  of  Christ  to 
men,  by  men  who  had  felt  Christ's  saving  power, 
and  who  could  thus  be,  '  witnesses  '  to  Christ,  lay 
the  secret  of  the  force  by  which  men  were  to  be 
saved  and  the    Kingdom  of  God    brought  in,  in 
fullness  and  power.       His  preaching  was  largely 
didactic  and  expository  ;  but  it  was  not  seldom  lit 
up   by  illustrations  drawn    from    nature,  history, 
and  the  literature   of    the    imagination ;    and  it 
was  always  suffused  with  love  to  men  and  sym- 
pathy to  Christ  in  His  effort  to  redeem  men.  It  was 
no  marvel  that,  thus  inspired   and  equipped,  he 
was  the  means  of    turning  many  to  righteous- 
ness, of  building  up  a  strong  church,  and  of  pre- 
paring   many    for  efficient     leadership    in     the 
churches  and  in  general  society." 

Dr.  Wilkes  spent  several  months  in  England 
in  the  course  of  1886.  He  had  many  warm  and 
life-long  friends  there  whom  he  wished  once  more 
to  see,  and  who  warmly  welcomed  him  home. 
After  his  return  to  Canada,  however,  a  re-action 
from  the  over-expenditure  of  vital  energy  which 
had  taken  place   set  in ;  and   the  result  showed 


that  he  had  not  the  power  to  rally.  It  is  said 
that  those  who  saw  him  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Congregational  Union  and  elsewhere  in  England, 
were  touched  as  they  heard  the  Christian  testi- 
mony of  the  old  man — eighty-one  years  of  age; 
his  declaration  of  the  fixed  and  unspeakable  peace 
which  his  faith  in  Christ  gave  him  in  the  prospect 
of  an  early  ending  of  his  earthly  career;  and  his 
exhortations  to  his  ministerial  brethren  to  stand 
fast  in  the  same  service.  He  spoke  on  these  occa- 
sions with  a  fervour  and  energy  which  surprised  all 
who  heard  him.  On  the  17th  of  Nove;nber,  1886, 
he  passed  quietly  away,  leaving  a  reputation 
as  perhaps  the  most  eminent  divine  of  his  Denom- 
ination in  the  history  of  Canada. 

The  Rev.  WiUlam  Harvey  Heu-de-Bourck,  one 

of  the  most  eloquent,  energetic  and  earnest  of 
Congregational  ministers  in  Canadian  history, 
was  of  Hugaenot  descent,  and  was  born  in  Lon- 
don  in   1805.     While  pursuing  his    studies   at 
Homerton  College,  under  the  eminent  Dr.  Pye 
Smith,  he  founded  a  Congregationalist  church  in 
Epping  Forest  and  there  for  some  time  minis- 
tered in  true  missionary  spirit   to  a  large   and 
miscellaneous  gathering.  In  1830  he  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Tiverton, 
Devonshire,  and  there  laboured  with  great  success 
for  a  period  of  fifteen  years.     A  beautiful  pile  of 
buildings  was  erected  as  a  result  of  his  zeal  and 
partly  of  his  personal  generosity,  at  a  cost  of 
£5,000.     This  was  during  a  period  when    the 
congregation  was  very  limited  in  both  numbers 
and  resources.     But  no  such  difficulties,  either 
there  or  in  his  after  life  of  missionary  labour 
abroad,  were  ever  allowed  t0  5tand  in  the  way  of 
successful  work.    Mr.  Heu-de-Bourck  was  especi- 
ally remarkable  for  his  interest  in  the  young,  and 
wherever  he  went  soon  had  large  Sunday  Schools 
prospering  qnder  his  care.     At  one  time  in  Tiver- 
ton the  number  was  700. 

In  1845  he  came  out  to  Nova  Scotia  and  for 
some  years  laboured  at  Halifax  and  Yarmouth. 
From  there  he  went  to  Quebec  and  succeeded  in 
doing  much  for  its  church  and  congregation. 
The  former  he  completely  renovated  at  a  con- 
siderable cost.  During  the  period  covering  the 
American  Civil  War  he  was  in  the  United  States, 
where  he  built  up  a  flourishing  church  in  Dyers- 
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ville,  Iowa.      A  few  years  later  he  returned  to 
C:inada,and  amon^^st  more  congenial  British  sur- 
roundings, continued    his  energetic    labours    at 
Cornwall,  Stratford,  Uowmanville  and  Brockville, 
in  Ontario  and  finally,  once  more,  in  the  city  of 
Quebec.       Everywhere    he     uuilt     or     restored 
churches  and  created  or  strengthened    congre- 
gations.     The  churches    at   Bowinnnville    and 
Stratford  in  particular  owed  much  to  his  exer- 
tion.     In    1883   he  died   suddenly    at   Quebec, 
leiiving  a  name  and  memory  which  the   Toronto 
Globe  described  as  "one  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments "  of  Canadian  Congregationalism.    Of  him 
a  Tiverton  newspaper  also  said  at  the  time  of  his 
death  :  "  Many  will  learn  to  bless  the  memory  of 
h's  name  for  the  great  benefits  they  have  reaped 
under  his  ministry  and  instruction.     He  was  dis- 
tinguished for  great  oratorical  power,  eloquence, 
fervour,  and  pathos  in  his  preaching,  throwing 
his   whole  soul  into   his   discourses  and   boldly 
proclaiming  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  in  all  their 
purity  and  telling  effect."     Mr.  Heu-de-Bourck 
was  signally  lacking  in  all  wordly  ambition  and 
never  held  even  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Congre- 
gational Union,  but  the  result  of  his  work  lives 
in  the  history  of  the  Denomination  to  which  he 
was  so  unselfishly  devoted. 

The  Chairmen  of  the  Congregrational  Union  of 

Nova    Scotiu    and    New    Brunswick      from    the 
organization  in  1846,  to  1897,  were  as  follows  : 
Rev.  James  G.  Galloway  Rev.  Joseph  Elliott 
Rev.  James  Porter  Rev.  S.  G.  Dodd 

Rev. Sidney S.Murkland  Rev.  William  Williams 
Rev.  Frederick Tomkins  Rev.  Alex.  McGregor 
Mr.  Thomas  Hilton         Rev.  Duncan  McGregor 
Rev.  Charles  McKay        Rev.  C.  Woodcock 
Rev.  Joseph  Peart  Rev.  James  Shipperly 

Rev.  Jacob  Whitman      Rev.  Joseph  Barker 
Rev.  Robert  Wilson         Rev.  Jacob  W.  Cox- 
Rev.  George  Cornish       Rev.  Irving  L.  Beman 
Rev.  George  Stirling        Rev.  D.  W.  Cameron 
Rev.  Henry  Lancashire  Rev.  William  Mcintosh 
Rev.  James  Howell  Rev.  John  B.  Saer 

Rev.  George  Ritchie        Rev.  J.  B.  Haines 
Rev.  T.  B.  Smith  Rev.  Thomas  Hall 

Rev.  John  Russell  Kean  Rev.  W.  Henry  Watson 
Rev.  ArchibaKl  Burpee    Rev.  David  Howie 
Rev.  Robert  K.  Black      Mr.  A.  K.  Moore 


Rev.  Enoch  Barker         Rev.  John  Wood 
Rev.  Fred  Hastings         Rev.  D.  W.  Purdon 
Rev.  Simeon  Sykes  Rev.  W.  Byron  Forbush 

Rev.  Charles  Duff  Mr.  James  D.  Dennis 

These  comprise  all  the  names  of  the  gentlemen 
who  have  held  the  office  of  Chairman  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  Union.  Some  of  them, 
however,  have  held  tlie  office  twice.  Amongst 
these  were  the  Reverends  F.  Tomkins,  Alexander 
McGregor,  James  Shipperly,  and  J.  W.  Cox, 
while  the  Rev.  S.  Sykes  has  filled  the  post  three 
times. 

Present  Condition  of  the  Baptist  Churches. 

Of  the  164  pastors,  who  were  settled  over  Bap- 
tist churches  early  in  1897,  66    had  been  with 
their  churches  less  than  two  years,  98  less  than 
three  years,  125  less  than  four,  135  less  than  five, 
and  only  21  more  than  five  years.     The  five  long- 
est  pastorates  were  those  of  the    Rev.    George 
Mason,  over  20  years;  Dr.  B.  D.  Thomas,  over  14 
years  ;  Rev.  S.  S.  Bates  and  Rev.  D.  Hutchinson, 
over  II  years,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Holbein,  over  10 
years.      This   illustrates   a   condition    of  affairs 
which  made  a  Committee  of  the  Baptist  Church 
report  as  follows   in   the   Denominational  Year 
Book  for  1897-98 :    "  No  true  man  can  get  the 
fullest  place  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his 
people  and  exert  his  best  power  to  edify   and 
mould  them  to  the  highest  ideals  in  so  short  a 
period.     No  church  can  be  deeply  impressed  with 
the  life  and  te-.ching  of  pastors  if  they  are  suc- 
ceeding each  other  every  one  or  two  years,  each 
with  his  own  peculiarities  of  teaching  and  leader- 
ship, which   thus   demand    continual    re-adjust- 
ments.    Our  young  men  especially  ought  to  guard 
themselves  against  a  re<5tlessness,  often  a  want  of 
courage,  which  leads  to  frequent  changes.     It  is 
long  pastorates  which  require  the  diligence  and 
study  which  make  strong  men  as  well  as  strong 
churches,  all   else  being  equal.     We  fear,  also, 
that  some  of  our  churches  are  to  blame  for  the 
short  settlements  of  their  pastors.     If  pastors  and 
churches  could  but  make  the  best  of  each  other, 
believing  that  the  relationship  has  been  of  Divine 
ordering,  and  be  mutually  patient  and  consider- 
ate until  they  have  become  adjusted  to  each  other, 
we  cannot  but  believe  that  the  work  of  the  Lord 
in  our  churches  would  be  much  advanced." 
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The  Committee  sent  nir 
pastors  of  Haptist  churcl 
one-half  responded  and 
these  replies  the  ioUowini; 
obtained : 

About  one-eleventh  of  the  churches  report  but 
one-fifth  of  their  membership  males. 

About  one-seventh  of  the  churches  report  but 
one-fourth  of  their  membership  males. 

About  one-half  of  the  churches  report  but  one- 
third  of  their  membership  males. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  churches  report  but 
one-half  of  their  membership  males. 

In  all  the  churches,  therefore,  there  was  only  a 
proportion  of  seven  men  to  thirteen  women  mem- 
bers, or  a  little  more  than  one-half  as  many.  In 
general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  men  to  women  was  greater  in  the  country 
churches  than  in  those  in  cities.  It  was  also 
found  that  of  those  who  were  regular  attendants  at 
prayer-meetings : 

About  one-third  of  the  churches  report  one- 
tifth  to  be  males. 

About  one-half  of  the  churches  report  one- 
third  to  be  males. 

About  one-sixth  of  the  churches  report  one- 
half  to  be  males. 

In  two  churches  of  the  ninety-one  reporting 
three-quarters  were  stated  to  be  males.  The 
general  average  of  males  in  regular  attendance 
upon  prayer  meetings  was  thus  a  fraction 
less  than  one-third.  It  appeared  therefore  that 
while  the  women  constituted  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  total  Church  membership  they  also 
furnished  a  little  over  two-thirds  of  the  regular 
attendants  at  the  devotional  services  of  the 
churches.  The  Report  also  gave  the  total  mem- 
bership of  churches  heard  from  as  being  22,581 
at  the  beginning  of  1897.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  total  Baptist  population  of  Canada  according 
to  the  census  of  1891  was  303,839.  In  1881  it 
was  296,525. 

Organization    of   the    Baptist    Convention. 

On  March  20th,  1889,  an  Act  of  the  Dominion 
Parliament  was  assented  to  and  the  Baptist 
Convention  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  thereby 
created.  Under  its  terms  the  following  arrange- 
ment and  regulations  were  made  : 


"  1.  I'lach  regular  Baptist  church  within  the 
litnits  of  the  said  Provinces  shall  be  entitled 
to  send  two  or  more  delegates  to  an  Assembly 
to  be  called  '  The  Baptist  Convention  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec' 

2.  Until  the  said  Convention  otherwise  pro- 
vides by  a  resolution,  passed  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  delegates  present,  after  a  year's 
notice  of  the  proposed  change,  the  delegates 
shall  be  elected  as  follows  : 

(a)  Each  church  having  a  membership  of  one 
hundred  or  under  shall  be  entitled  to  send  two 
delegates. 

(b)  Each  church  having  a  membership  of  over 
one  hundred  shall  be  entitled  to  send  an  additional 
delegate  for  each  additional  hundred  of  member- 
ship, or  fraction  of  a  hundred,  provided  such 
fraction  of  a  hundred  exceeds  fifty. 

(c)  Each  delegate  must  be  a  member  of  a 
Regular  Baptist  church  situate  within  the  ter- 
ritoriallimits  of  the  Convention,  and  appointed 
at  a  meeting  of  the  church,  and  duly  certified 
by  the  clerk  of  the  church  as  having  been 
so  appointed.  Tlie  church  clerk  shall  al<;o 
certify  to  the  Convention  the  number  of  members 
composing  the  church  of  which  he  is  clerk. 

3.  The  objects  of  the  Convention  shall  be  the 
promotion  and  prosecution  of  such  work  and 
enterprise  as  are  deemed  in  the  interests  of  the 
Denomination  and  particularly  those  specified 
in  section  five. 

4.  The  Convention  shall  have  a  President  and 
any  other  officers  that  it  deems  necessary. 
It  shall  meet  annually,  or  oftener,  at  such  times 
and  places  as  it  appoints.  T!  -j  first  meeting 
shall  be  held  at  the  City  of  Ottawa  on  the  third 
Thursday  of  October  next,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon.  The  annual  meeting  need  not  be  held 
at  absolute  intervals  of  twelve  months  and  a 
period  not  exceeding  fifteen  months  may  intervene 
between  two  annual  meetings. 

5.  The  Convention  shall,  at  its  annual  meet- 
ings, appoint  members  of  Boards  for  the 
following  purposes  : 

(a)  A  Board  for  the  prosecution  of  mission 
work  within  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  including 
the  aiding  of  weak  churches,  to  be  called  'The 
Home  Mission  Board  of  the  Baptist  Convention.' 

(6)  A   Board  for  the   prosecution   of  mission 
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work  outsiJa  of  Canada,  to  be  called  'The 
Foreign  board  of  the  Baptist  Convention.' 

(c)  A  board  for  the  purpose  of  assistini; 
and  supporting  aged  ministers  of  the  Denomina- 
tion and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased 
ministers,  to  be  called  '  Tiic  Ministerial  Super- 
annuation  Board  of  the  Baptist  Convention.' 

(</)  A  Board  for  the  purposes  hereinbefore 
set  out  as  the  purposes  of  the  Standard  Publish- 
ing Company,  to  be  called  '  The  Publication 
Board  of  the  Baptist  Convention.' 

(«)  A  Board  fur  assisting  churches  by  loan  or 
gift  in  the  acquisition,  erection  and  maintenance 
of  church  edifices,  and  the  acquiring  lands 
as  sites  therefor,  to  be  called  '  The  Church 
Edifice  Board  of  the  Baptist  Convention.'  The 
Board,  when  it  deems  it  expedient  may  itself 
acquire  and  hold  the  land,  and  erect  and  maintain 
the  buildings. 

6.  Each  of  the  said  Boards,  and  its  successors, 
shall  be  a  corporate  body,  and  shall  be  capable  of 
taking  by  devise,  gift  or  purchase  any  real  or 
personal  property,  land  or  tenements,  and  of 
alienating  the  same  at  pleasure  :  provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  corporation  shall,  within  ten  years 
after  the  acquisition  of  any  such  real  estate,  sell  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  and  alienate  so  much  of  such 
real  estate  as  is  not  required  for  the  use  and 
occupation  or  other  like  purposes  of  ilie  corpora- 
tion :  and  provided  also  that  such  devise  of  real 
estate  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  respecting 
devises  of  real  estate  to  religious  corporations  in 
force  at  the  time  of  such  devise  in  the  Province  in 
which  such  real  estate  is  situated,  so  far  as  same 
apply  to  the  said  corporation. 

7.  Each  of  the  said  Boards  shall  consist  of  as 
many  members  as  the  Convention  from  time  to 
time  determines.  The  members  of  the  Board 
shall  ba  elected  by  ballot  at  the  Annual  Meetings 
of  the  Convention:  provided  that  the  Manitoba 
and  North-West  Convention  may  appoint  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Publication  Board  aforesaid. 

8.  The  Convention  may  direct  that  the  mem- 
bers of  any  Board,  or  a  certain  proportion  of 
them,  shall  hold  office  for  one,  two,  or  three 
years,  or  otherwise,  as  it  deems  expedient,  and 
may  determine  hov7  many  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum of  any  Board,  and  may  define  the  scope  of 
the  work  of  the  several  Boards. 


9.  Each  of  the  said  Boards  shall  appoint  such 
standing  committees  and  such  officers  and  eni- 
ploytis,  whether  salaried  or  not,  as  it  considers 
expedient,  and  may  pass  by-laws  for  regulating 
the  conduct  of  its  affairs  :  provided  that  the  Con- 
vention may,  by  a  standing  rule,  assume  the 
appointment  of  the  officers  or  employes  of  the 
said  Board. 

10.  Each  Board  shall  render  to  the  Convention 
annually,  or  oftener  if  required,  a  report  of  its 
proceedings  for  the  information  and  approval  of 
the  Convention,  and  containing  such  particulars 
as  are  required  by  the  Convention. 

11.  A  Board  shall  not  be  dissolved  by  the  failure 
of  the  Convention  in  any  year  to  appoint  members 
of  such  Boards,  but  the  persons  theretofore 
appointed  shall  continue  to  constitute  the  Board 
until  their  successors  are  appointed  ;  and  in  case, 
tor  any  reason,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Conven- 
tion is  not  held  the  person  last  elected  President 
of  the  Convention,  or  any  six  members  of  any 
Board  or  Boards,  may,  by  public  notice,  publish 
for  at  least  three  weeks  in  the  Canadian  Baptist,  or 
other  Denominational  publication  previously 
named  by  the  Convention  for  that  purpose,  call  a 
meeting  of  the  Convention :  and  such  meeting 
shall  have  the  same  authority  as  a  regular 
meeting. 

12.  Upon  an  order  of  the  Governor-in-Council 
being  passed,  declaring  that  it  has  been  shown  to 
his  satisfaction  that  'The  Foreign  Missionary 
Board  of  the  Baptist  Convention*  has  been  ap- 
pointed, all  the  rights,  property  and  liabilities  of 
'  The  Regular  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
of  Ontario  and  Quebec'  shall  be  and  become  vested 
in  the  said  Board,  and  the  said  Society  shall  cease 
to  exist. 

13.  Upon  an  order  of  the  Governor-in-Council 
being  passed,  declaring  that  it  has  been  shown  to 
his  satisfaction  that,  '  The  Publication  Board  of 
the  Baptist  Convention  '  has  been  appointed, the 
shares  of  the  said  '  Standard  Publishing  Company, 
Limited,'  other  than  the  said  eight  hundred  paid- 
up  shares,  shall  be  extinguished,  the  said  letters- 
patent  shall  cease  to  have  any  force  or  effect,  and 
all  the  rights,  property  and  liabilities  of  the  said 
•  Standard  Publishing  Company,  Limited,'  shall 
be  and  become  vested  in  the  said  Publication 
Board,  and  the  members  of  such  Board  shall 
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possess  all  the  powers  and  authority  theretofore 
possessed  by  the  shareholders  of  the  said  Com- 
pany, under  the  said  letters-patent." 

The  Denomination  In  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  churches,  mem- 
bership, contributions,  Sunday-schools,  etc.,  of  the 
Baptist  body  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  for  the 
year  ending  May  31st,  1897,  and  including  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  : 


Auociallont. 


No.  of 
Cburchn. 


N.S.  Western 72 

"      Central 55 

"      Eastern 68 

"      African 16 

Totals  for  N.S 2ii_ 

N.  B.  Western 79 

"       Southern 45 

"       Eastern 52 

Totals  for  N.B 176 

P.  E.  Island 27 


Church 
Mtmbtribip. 

10,550 

6,151 

624 


No.  of 
Haptiunt. 

540 

(>7.i 
2go 

It 


29,280        1.514 


6,172 
5.298 
7t402 

18,87a 
2,322 


J  55 
136 
399 

690 
120 


Totals  for  1897 414         50,474         2,324 


AuocUlioni. 


Knpended 
for  Ch.  Support. 


N.S.  Western 31,942.75 

"      Central  32,512.98 

'*      Eastern  26,369.65 

*•      African  1,108.00 


Contrihuliont 
10  D«n'l  Work. 

4,139.68 

5,026.71 

2,805.65 

15-30 


TotalsforN.S $91,933.38     $11.087.34 


N.H.  Western  10,245.12 

"       Southern   38,144.00 

"       Eastern    16,266.79 


1.394-74 
1,721.70 

1.459-25 


Total  for  N.B $64,655.91      $4,575-^9 

P.E.Island  $8,413.00      $    561.09 


Totalsfor  1897 $165,002.29     $17,124.12 

Summary  of  Statistics  of  the  Sunday-Schools: 

.        .    .  SchoUra 

Ajwciatioiu.  Enrolled. 

N.S.  Western  6,895 

"      Central  6,197 

"      Eastern  3.^37 

"      African 430 


Totals    I7»i59 


N.B.  Western  3,016 

"      Southern 3.951 

"      Eastern    3,458 


Totals   10,425 

P.E.  Island  1,330 


Totals  for  1897    28,914 

Atiociationt. 

N.S.  Western 4.995 

"     Central    4,110 

"      Eastern  2,456 

"      African    283 


Average  No.  Adulti 

Att«nd«nce.   Teacheri.    Enrolltd. 

882 

600 

388 

37 


1,428 

927 

65 


Totals 11,844       1.907 


4.157 


The  Rer.  Charles  Tupper,  D.D.,  was  one  of  the 

Fathers  of  his  Denomination  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  and  a  man  of  the  most  noble  religious 
principle  and  the  highest  intellectual  character. 
His  whole  life  was  permeated  with  the  missionary 
spirit,  which  he  seems,  indeed,  to  have  come  by 
naturally,  as  well  as  from  deep  religious  senti- 
ment. According  to  the  Rev.  Frederick  Free- 
man's "  History  of  Cape  Cod,"  his  first  known 
ancestor  in  America  was  Thomas  Tupper,  who 
came  to  Massachusetts  in  1637,  and  long  acted 
as  a  missionary  amongst  the  Indians.  Mr.  Tup- 
per's  descendants  in  several  generations  acted  in 
a  similar  capacity.  Dr.  Tupper  was  the  twelfth 
child  of  Charles  Tupper,  and  grandson  of  Eliakim 
Tupper,  who  left  Massachusetts  and  came  to 
Nova  Scotia  in  1763.  At  Cornwallis,  in  the 
latter  Province,  the  future  minister  was  born  on 
August  6th,  1794. 

From  boyhood  he  was  fond  of  study  and 
willing  to  work.  But  education  in  those  pioneer 
days  was  hard  to  obtain,  and  much  of  what  he 
did  learn  was  self-taught  in  the  intervals  of  hard, 
manual  labour  on  his  father's  farm.  Through 
many  ups  and  downs  of  toil  and  effort  he  fought 
his  way  until,  at  nineteen,  he  had  mastered  the 
elements  of  education,  including  Latin,  and  was 
able  to  start  teaching  school  on  his  own  account 
— an  employment  in  which  he  learned  still  more 
rapidly.  An  extract  from  his  Journal,  which  long 
afterwards  appeared  in  the  Christian  Messenger,  is 
interesting  in  this  connection  : 
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'*  I  now  resumed  tlie  study  of  Latin  almost 
exclusively.  The  work  of  tiausluting  was  pecu- 
liarly inturestiuK  to  me.  During  thelonfjdaysof 
summer  I  was  so  constantly  employed  in  manual 
labour  that  I  could  scarcely  find  any  time  for 
trunslnting.  I,  therefore,  commenced  a  practice 
to  which  I  had  not  been  accustomed,  namely, 
that  of  sitting  up  late  at  night  that  I  might  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  devoting  time  to  my  favourite  exer- 
cise." 

Naturnlly,this  told  on  his  health,  and  had  to  In; 
abandoned  after  a  time.  Hut  the  incident  illus- 
trates the  young  man's  characfcr.  In  1815  he 
was  converted  after  a  prolonged  mental  striiijgle, 
which  his  Diary  describes  with  ufTectini;  simplicity 
and  earnestness.  On  May  14th  he  was  baptized 
by  the  Kev.  Edward  Manning— one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Baptist  pioneers  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces — and,  at  the  expiration  of  his  school- 
teaching  term,  commenced  to  preach.  His  first 
sermon  was  delivered  in  Cornwallis  on  March 
24th,  1816,  and,  in  July  of  the  following  year,  he 
was  duly  ordained  as  an  evangelist.  His  field  of 
labour  soon  broadened  out,  and,  in  time,  covered 
nearly  every  part  of  the  Maritime  Provinces.  He 
served  at  Parrsborough  and  Amherst,  N.S.,  and 
at  various  places  in  New  Brunswick  priortoi825, 
when  he  went  on  a  missionary  tour  through 
Prince  Edward  Island.  Upon  his  return  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  St.  John,  N.B.  About  this  time 
(1826)  Mr.  Tupper  became  editor  of  a  new  Denom- 
inational magazine,  in  which  position  he  did 
much  valuable  service  to  his  Church.  In  1827 
he  commenced  the  study  of  French,  and,  three 
years  later,  was  able  to  write  as  follows  in  his 
Diary : 

"  On  the  7th  of  June  I  completed  the  perusal 
of  the  Bible  in  Latin.  I  had  now  read  the  whole 
Bible  through  in  five  languages,  namely  :  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  English.  On  the 
nth  I  finished  the  second  perusal  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  Hebrew.  The  23rd  of  the  same 
month  I  providentially  met  with  an  opportunity 
to  obtain  a  copy  of  Luther's  Translation  of  the 
Bible  in  German,  also  a  dictionary  of  the  lan- 
guage with  the  definitions  in  French,  and  a  gram- 
mar. Having  purchased  these  books,  I  presently 
commenced  the  study  of  German.  It  soon  be- 
came evident  to  me  that  this  language  might  be 
easily  learned." 

Meanwhile  he  had  performed  further  mission- 
ary tours  of  P.E.I,  and  New  Brunswick,  as  well 


as  his  usual  work  ;  bet  in  183J  hesettli-d  down  in 
the  Island   Province  at  Tryon  and  Bedetjue,  re- 
signing at  the  satne  time  his  oflice  of  Editor  of 
the  Ifiiptist  Mhsionary  Ma(;aziiie.     In  iHj4  he  re- 
turned to  the  church  at  Amherst,  N.S.,  and  also 
took  charge  of  the  local  Grammar  School  for  a 
year.    Fur  over  a  year  following  i8j8  he  managed 
the  Baptist  Seminary  and  Church  at  Fredericton. 
During  the  yt.irs,  1840-44,  Mr.  Tupper  traversed 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Provinces,  preach- 
ing and  labouring,  and  in   the  latter  year  piib- 
lirhed  an    able   work    entitled   liaptht  Principles 
Vindicated.    In  his  Diary  in  1K50  he  recorded  the 
fact  of  having  just  finished  reading  the  Bible  in 
Italian — making  the  ninth  language  in  which  he 
had  read  it — and  of  studying  sev(!ral  important 
volumes  in  Hebrew  and  Syriac.     He  also  wrote 
in  the  Christian  Messenger,  which  had  succeeded 
the  Magazine  in   1837,  a  proposal  for  an  unde- 
nominational revision  of  the  Scriptures.     In  1857 
he  was  made  an  honourary  D.D.  by  Acadia  Col- 
lege, and  in  1862  published  a  valuable   series  of 
•  Letters  to  Young  Preachers." 

Meantime  his  labours  continued  in  every  direc- 
tion, although  from  1851  to  1872  he  maintained  a 
pastoral  connection  with  the  church  at  Ayles- 
ford,  N.S.  In  1867  Dr.  Tupper  celebrated  the 
jubilee  of  his  ordination  and  some  very  interest- 
ing personal  statistics  were  made  public.  While 
a  licentiate — from  March  24tli,  1816,  to  July  17th, 
1817  —  he  had  travelled  4,000  miles,  preached 
350  sermons,  attended  70  other  religious  or 
benevolent  meetings,  made  750  family  visits — 
usually  reading  the  Scriptures  and  admonishing 
the  families  and  praying  with  them.  Since  his 
ordination,  from  extensive  memoranda  carefully 
noted,  he  had  travelled  146,000  miles,  nearly  all 
on  horseback  or  in  a  common  carriage,  preached 
6,750  sermons,  attended  3,430  otiier  meetings 
(almost  invariably  taking  an  active  part  in  each), 
and  made  11,250  family  visits.  He  had  also,  in 
the  fifty  years  of  his  ministry,  married  238 
couples,  delivered  funeral  discourses  at  the  burial 
of  542  persons,  and  administered  baptism  to  552 
others. 

Meanwhile  his  second  son,  afterwards  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  and  a  Baronet  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  had  been  distinguishing  himself  and 
was  already  Provincial  Secretary  and  a  political 
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leader  of  (;rcat  promise.  At  the  close  of  1878 
the  venerable  divine  was  able  to  say  that  during 
liis  ministerial  career  he  had  travelled  1^,467 
miles  tu  preach  8,i(jt  sermons  ami  iittund  7.4<^<i 
other  meetin(;M.  On  January  Kjth,  iMMi,  he  passe  '. 
away.  Of  him  the  Kev.  Dr.  Hill,  in  his  History 
of  the  Hapti^t  Denomination  in  Canada,  w>ites  as 
follows  ; 

•*  The  life  and  ministry  of  Charles  Tuppcr,  from 
the  baptism  by  Father  Manning   in  1815  to  his 
death,  has   been  a  subject  of  deep  and  earnest 
study  by   the  author.     That   life   unfolds,  as  it 
seems  to  him,  elements  of  character  which,  when 
combined  in  the  same  person,  constitute  the  very 
highest  and  purest  type  of  humanity.     Such  are 
an   innate   love  of  knowledge,  with   an   intense 
application  to  obtain  it ;  early  consecration  to  the 
noblest  service  that  can  engage  human  thought 
or  life;  perseverance   in   the   right  course,  that 
never  falters;  a  determination  that  surmounts  all 
obstacles;  an  endurance   that    never   wearies  ;  a 
thirst  for  progress  that  is  constantly  pressing  on 
to  higliiT  attainments;  a  patience  that  glories  in 
tribulation;  an  in<lustry  that  conquers  the  love  of 
ease ;  self-denial  that  towers  above  all  forms  of 
seltishness ;  a  sympathy  as  wide  and  deep  as  the 
sufferings  of  humanity ;  a  conscience  as  true  as 
the  needle  to  the  pole ;  a  charity  as  broad  as  the 
necessities  of  the  race;  a  faith  that  smiles  at  im- 
possii>ilitie3;    caution   that   never  speaks  unad- 
visedly; a  humility  that  would  wash  a  brother's 
feet ;  a  peacefulness  that  hushes  the  voice  of  dis- 
cord ;  a  forbearance  that  quietly  suffers  personal 
insult  and  wrong;  a  love  that  'many  waters  can 
not  quench' ;  a  passion  for  soul-saving  that  burns 
with  ever-increasing  desire  for  the  redemption  of 
the  world ;  and  a  holiness  that  eschews  all  evil. 
After  studying  this  good  man  for  more  than  sixty 
years  the  aiitlior  has  to  say  that  in  no  one  indi- 
vidual of  Adam's  race  has  he  ever  seen  these  best 
qualities  of  man's  regenerated  nature  more  thor- 
oughly combined  or  more   thoroughly  manifest. 
Like  Enoch,  Charles  Tupper  'walked  with  God,' 
and  was  not,  for  God  took  him." 

The  Rev-  Robert  Alexander  Fyfe,  D.D.,  was 

born  in  the  Parish  of  Ste.  Philippe,  Que.,  Oct.  20, 
1816.  His  parents  were  Scotch  people  who  came 
from  Dundee  to  Canada  in  1809.  His  primary 
education  was  such  as  the  country  schools  of  the 
Lower  Province  afforded  in  the  early  days  of  the 
nineteenth  century  .while  his  summers  were  mainly 
spent  in  toiling  on  a  farm.  During  these  boy- 
hood days  he  also  managed  to  learn  the  trade  of 
shoe-making,  which  served  his  purpose  well  at 


times  during  his  after  missionary  stutlicsand  life. 
When  vcrginu  on  manhood  he  spent  at  least 
some  of  his  winters  in  the  lumber  camps  of  the 
Canadian  forest.  For  a  time  he  was  employed 
as  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  a  relative  in  the  village 
of  Laprairie  and  rendered  most  conscientious 
and  effective  service.  At  this  time  he  was  the 
embodiment  of  vigourous  health  and  rcjiuced  in 
his  ability  to  per^  ttartiing  athletic  feats. 
Subsequently  in  a  j.y  accident  his  nervous 

system  received  a  biiock  from  which  he  never 
fully  recovered.  About  this  time  he  became  the 
subject  of  strong  religious  influence  and  decided 
to  unite  with  the  Baptist  Church  which  he  did 
on  April  27th,  l8j5. 

He  appears  to  have  at  once  identified  himself 
with  active  Christian  work,  for  in  less  than  three 
months  after  his  union  with  the  Church  he  began 
preparations  to  attend  the  Madison  University  at 
Hamilton,  New  York  State,  earnestly  believing 
that  he  was  called  upon  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
He  was  in  his  nineteenth  year  when  he  entered 
the  University  and  began  a  course  which  contained 
for  him  many  char  dark  daysand  bitter  trials. 
Just  how   and  w  he    spent  the  next  year, 

1836-7,  is  not  clear,  ..t  presumably  in  study  and 
woi'k  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  home.  During 
1837-8  he  attended  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  High 
School,  where  he  spent  part  of  his  time  in  manual 
labour  in  order  to  assist  in  defraying  his  expen- 
ses. After  a  year  of  preparatory  work  at  Wor- 
cester he  entered  for  the  full  theological  course  at 
Newton  Seminary  in  October,  1839.  Here  he 
spent  three  years  completing  a  highly  creditable 
course.  His  school  and  college  life  appears  to 
have  been  a  very  trying  ordeal,  as  his  circum- 
stances required  much  rigid  economy  and  fre- 
quent  cessation  of  study  for  purposes  of  work  in 
order  to  replenish  his  empty  purse.  He  is  also 
stated  to  have  been  subject  to  seasons  of  severe 
mental  and  spiritual  conflict  which  greatly  de- 
pressed his  spirits  and  tried  his  faith.  It  was  a 
memorable  day  for  the  young  man  of  twenty-six 
years  when  on  August  25th,  1842,  he  was  or- 
dained at  Brooklin,  Mass.,  and  set  apart  to  the 
work  of  an  evangelist.  Almost  immediately  after 
this  he  returned  to  Canada  and  very  soon  organ- 
ized a  church  at  Perth,  Ont.,  of  which  he  became 
the  first   pastor.     He  had    not   remained    there 
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lotiKcr  than  one  year  when  ho  wag  conHtraincd, 
much  a^ninst  his  inclination,  to  snccfini  Dr. 
Davics  as  temporary  Principal  of  the  Haptist  Col- 
\c^c  at  Montreal,  in  which  ponition  hu  continuiul 
for  a  y<  ir,  and  at  the  same  time  pciformed  much 
active  and  prominent  service  in  general  Denomi* 
national  work. 

In  September,  1H44,  Mr.  Fyfo  accepted  a  call 
from  the  March  Street  Church,  Toronto,  and  suc- 
cessfully occupied  that  pastorate  for  four  years, 
when  he  resigned  and  returned  to  his  old  congre- 
gation at  Perth,  where  he  again  did  successful 
work  and  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  After 
a  comparatively  short  term  in  this,  his  first  Can- 
adian pastorate,  he  decided  to  leave  theCiiuadian 
work,  mainly,  it  appears,  on  account  of  his  con- 
strained relations  with  his  western  brethren  on  the 
question  of  Baptist  union,  and  of  his  inability  to 
reform  the  constitution  of  the  society.  His  fail- 
ure to  secure  any  cordial  co-operation  between 
the  existing  divisions  of  the  Haptist  Denomination 
led  him  to  seek  a  more  congenial  field  of  labour. 
In  harmony  with  this  desire  he  accepted  a  call  to 
Warren,  Rhode  Island,  where  he  had  a  most 
prosperous  career  for  three  years  and  a  half,  when 
in  response  to  an  unanimous  reipiest  he  went  to 
Milwaukee  in  1853,  remaining  until  1855.  For 
some  y(  irs,  however,  there  had  been  a  very 
trong  desire  on  the  part  of  his  Canadian  brethren 
to  secure  his  return  to  Canada—  the  more  pro- 
phetic among  them  forseeing  that  the  future  of 
the  Church  required  a  man  of  his  energy  and 
breadth  of  character  to  assist  in  forming  the  plans 
and  moulding  the  policy  of  its  people.  In  the 
year  last  mentioned  he  deemed  it  proper  to  return 
to  his  native  country  and  accepted  the  pulpit  of 
the  Bond  Street  Church,  Toronto.  In  this  charge 
he  remained  until  he  became  Principal  of  the 
Canadian  Literary  Institute  at  Woodstock,  Ont., 
in  i860. 

He  edited  periodicals,  wrote  much  for  the 
press,  and  by  sermon,  address  and  pen  did 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  man  in  the 
two  Canadas  for  the  progress  of  his  Church. 
His  really  heroic  labour  in  connection  with 
the  Woodstock  College,  as  it  was  later  called, 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  will  never  be  fully  known 
or  appreciated.  Those  who  were  aware  of  the 
good    work    done  by  that   institution    did    not 


perhaps  fully  appreciate  the  almost  contmuous 
strain  Dr.  Fyfe  underwent.  His  care  was  not 
confined  to  a  reasonable  number  of  daily  classes 
and  a  correspontlenco  within  easy  compass. 
The  idea  of  the  Institute  originated  with  him, 
the  tedious  W()ik  of  organization  depended  largely 
on  his  cntirgy  and  skill,  and  the  herculean  task 
of  putting  the  scheme  m  documentary  form,  in  a 
living  way,  fell  to  his  lot.  In  order  to  form 
even  a  faint  idea  of  the  labours  heaped  upon  him 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  College  had  not 
been  more  than  fairly  started  when  it  was  totally 
consumed  by  fire,  leaving  the  Denomination 
many  Miousands  of  dollars  in  del>t  after  the 
insurance  was  received.  Those  were  dark  days 
for  the  Institution  and  would  have  entirely  dis« 
couraged  a  man  of  less  stalwatt  faith  and  courage. 
However,  Dr.  Fyfe  set  himself  to  repair  the 
disaster,  and,  within  six  months  of  the  opening 
of  the  subscription  list  for  the  new  second 
buihling,  over  $20,000  had  been  pledged,  and 
by  midsummer  of  1862  the  new  building,  in  some 
respects  an  improvement  on  the  first,  was  ready. 
Although  the  Baptist  people  throughout  the 
Province  were  most  prompt  and  liberal  in  their 
response  to  this  second  appeal,  the  thought  and 
time  of  the  Principal  was  most  heavily  taxed 
in  looking  after  the  financial  side  of  the  under- 
taking. He  was  forced  to  be  almost  inces- 
santly appealing  for  aid  and  looking  after 
subscriptions.  Concurrent  with  all  this  he  had 
a  heavy  general  correspondence  from  ail  over  the 
Province,  letters  appealing  for  advice  on  indivi'' 
ual  as  well  as  Church  matters.  His  pen  was 
constrained  to  oppose  an  aggressive  Church 
movement,  or  encourage  it  as  the  case  might  be. 
His  wisdom  and  experience  appeared  to  be  the 
property  of  the  Church  at  large  and  most  fully 
was  it  drawn  upon.  The  multiplicity  of  these 
oflicial  cares  and  the  demands  of  the  Church  from 
without  naturally  injured  his  health  and  compelled 
Dr.  Fyfe  to  abandon  his  post  many  years  before 
old  age  would  have  caused  the  same  result. 
During  1878  his  health  had  become  so  shattered 
and  feeble  that  he  could  not  fully  attend  to  his 
accustomed  work  and  a  little  later  he  practically 
gave  it  up.  But  it  was  too  late.  Towards  the 
end  of  August  he  faded  rapidly,  and  on  Septem- 
ber 4th,  1878,  (juietly  passed  away  at  his  home  in 
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Woodstock  at  the  age  of  62  years.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  Dr.  Fyfe  was  one  of  the  ablest 
and  best  beloved  leaders  whom  the  Baptist  De- 
nomination has  yet  produced. 

Canadian  Baptist  Missions.  The  Baptist 
churches  in  Canada  have  dune  splendid  work 
for  t'oreiRn  Missions,  a".d  the  following  record, 
written  b/  the  liev.  A.  C.  Chute,  u^d.,  of  Halifax, 
in  the  Herald  of  that  place,  March  7th,  i8g6,  is 
worthy  of  preservation  and  historical  consider* 
ation  : 

"After  the  expulsion  of  the  Acadians  there 
began  an  influx  from  the  New  Englaml  Colonies 
to  Nova  .Socti.i.  From  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
there  came  the  Rev.  John  Sutton,  a  Baptist 
minister,  along  with  a  band  of  emigrants,  in  1760, 
to  a  place  in  our  Province,  which  received  the 
name  of  the  community  from  which  they  had 
come.  In  1778  a  Baptist  church  was  formed  at 
Horton  and  then  another  in  this  city,  in  1795. 
In  1814  there  was  held  an  associat*  ^nal  gather- 
ing with  the  church  at  Chester,  there  bemg  by 
that  time  twenty-five  churches,  with  a  reported 
membership  of  1,494.  This  gathering  is  of  especial 
Interest,  because  then, as  the  Minutes  state,  'a 
contribution  was  made  for  the  poor  heathen,  to 
be  sent  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible 
Society  of  Halifax.'  The  amount  was  eight 
pounds,  thirteen  shillings.  Edward  Manning 
wrote  in  the  circular  letter  of  that  year  :  '  When 
one  considers  the  present  situation  of  the  great 
bulk  of  mankind,  whose  heart  does  not  burn 
within  him  to  contribute  something  towards 
evangelizing  the  nation,  ?' 

'n  the  years  that  follow,  the  missionary  spirit 
was  greatly  fostered  by  reports  of  the  work  done 
and  the  suffering  endured  by  the  Judson's  in 
Burmah,  and  offerings  began  to  flow  in  for  that 
mission.  We  would  expect,  of  course,  that  this 
increasing  com  ."rn  among  the  Baptist  churches 
of  thcbC  Provinces  about  the  matter  of  taking  the 
Gospel  to  far  off,  sin-bound  nations  would  soon 
result  in  some  organized  effort  of  a  general  char- 
acter for  the  carrying  out  of  so  glorious  a  pur- 
pose. And  th;  t  is  the  next  fact  we  have  to  note. 
Twenty-four  years  after  the  afore-meiitioned  col- 
lection the  Association  rgain  met  at  Chester  and 
fnnneii  a  '  United  Society  for  the  maintenance  of 


Foreign  Missions.'  A  suitable  man  for  a  mission- 
ary was  then  sought,  and  ero  long  1^.  E.  Burpee 
was  before  the  Committee.  Up  to  this  time  the 
moneys  raised  had  been  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
Burman  mission  through  the  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union.  In  1845,  after  completing 
his  studies  at  Acadia  College,  which,  by  the  way, 
was  established  the  same  year  that  this  Society 
was  formed  at  Chester,  the  Rev.  R.  E.  Burpee 
and  wife  left  for  Farther  India,  a  decidedly  great 
event  for  that  time.  He  was  stationed  among 
the  Karens  of  Mergul.  '  Let  us  suppose,'  he  says 
in  one  ol  his  early  letters: 

'  That  in  all  Nova  Scotia  there  is  only  one 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  Commence  with  Halifax. 
Among  its  people  here  is  only  one  minister,  one 
Sabbath  school,  and  a  few  Christians  ;  now  look 
eastward,  and  as  you  pass  through  Truro,  Pictou, 
Amherst,  and  the  many  populous  districts  in  that 
direction,  there  is  not  one  minister  to  be  found  ; 
look  west  and  let  your  eye  pass  through  Windsor, 
Horton,  Cornwallis,  Aylesford,  Nictaux,  Wilmot, 
Bridgetown,  Digby,  Yarmouth,  and  all  around  to 
Liverpool,  and  there  is  not  one  minister.' 

By  this  and  similar  communications  the 
churches  were  much  stirred.  The  awakening  of 
a  common  interest  in  a  common  cause  had  a 
unifying  effect,  so  that  in  the  year  after  Burpee's 
departure  the  Baptists  of  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island  became 
united  in  what  is  now  known  ?s  the  Baptist  Con- 
vention of  the  Maritime  Provinces.  The  next 
name  to  be  mentioned  is  that  of  Arthur  Crawley, 
of  Sydney,  C.B.,  who  went  to  Burmah  in  1853, 
under  direction  of  the  Board  at  Boston,  Mass., 
though  supported  in  part  by  the  Baptists  here. 
In  addition,  however,  to  what  was  done  in 
a  financial  way  for  Mr.  Crawley,  much  was  done 
by  Provinci  1  Baptists  for  the  support  of  Bur- 
mese preachers  and  teachers  under  the  direction 
of  this  missionary  from  Nova  Scotia.  Separate 
congregations  at  home  assumed  the  support  of 
native  workers.  The  Granville  Street,  now  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Halifax,  for  instance, 
undertook  in  1861  the  support  of  a  native 
preacher,  and  the  year  succeeding  the  church  in 
Truro  did  the  same.  As  evidence  that  consider- 
able was  in  this  way  done  for  Burmah,  we  have 
but  to  recall  that,  in  1869,  forty-seven  native 
preachers  and    teachers   and   one    Bible-woman 
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were  supported.  Not  long  was  Burpee  engaged  in 
the  work,  for  he  was  soon  removed  by  death. 

In  1867  Miss  Minnie  B.  DeWolfe,  a  member 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  this  city,  was  sent 
out  as  a  Bible-reader  to  heathen  women,  the 
first  unmarried  female  missionary,  it  is  said,  ever 
sent  to  the  foreign  field  ;  and  two  years  later  the 
Rev.  William  George  and  his  wife  were  located 
at  Zeegong,  Burmah.  Up  to  this  time  the  Bap- 
tists had  leaned  considerably,  as  has  been  noticed 
already,  upon  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union,  but  their  period  of  independence  was  )iow 
inaugurated  (1871).  Towar  Is  this  change  the 
up-springing  of  women's  missionary  aid  societies, 
under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Norris,  of  Canso, 
N.S.,  who  was  herself  long  associated  with  Miss 
De  Wolf  in  Burmah,  contributed  much.  And  the 
question  now  confronting  the  independent  organ- 
ization was  this  :  Where  shall  the  new  mission 
be  established  ?  Towards  the  eastern  Karens  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Siam  attention  was  turned.  At 
once  there  went  forth  Rev.  Rufus  Sanford  and 
wife.  Rev.  William  F.  Armstrong  and  wife,  Rev. 
George  Churchill,  Miss  M.  F.  Faulkner,  (after- 
wards Mrs.  Churchill)  Rev.  W.  B.  Boggs,  Miss 
Flora  Eaton  (afterwards  Mrs.  Boggs)  and  Miss 
Maria  Armstrong.  The  tour  of  exploration  by 
the  male  missionaries  resulted  in  abandoning 
thought  of  labour  amongst  the  Karens ;  and,  in 
accordance  with  a  proposal  which  came  from  the 
Baptists  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  these  mission- 
aries were  ordered  to  cross  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to 
the  west,  and  commence  work  among  the  Telugu 
people  (1875).  In  November  of  1894  the  Bap- 
tists of  Halifax,  along  >vitli  some  others  connected 
with  other  religious  bodies,  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  Dr.  Boggs,  the  widely  known  mission- 
ary to  the  Telugus,  in  the  Brunswick  Street 
Methodist  church.  During  recent  years  he  has 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  Missionary  Union  and 
has  shared  in  the  marvellous  success  attending 
the  labours  of  missionaries  of  that  Society  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Telugu  field,  where,  for 
instance,  in  the  space  of  twenty  years  the  church 
at  Ougole  grew  from  a  membership  of  merely 
eight  persons  to  the  immense  size  of  75,000. 

In  1878  Miss  Carrie  Hammond  (afterwards 
Mrs.  I.  C.  Archibald)  joined  the  mission  ;  in  1881, 
the  Rev.  J.  R.  Hutchinson  and  wife  ;  in  1883,  the 


Rev.  I.  C.  Archibald  ;  in  1884,  Misses  A.  C.  Gray 
and  H.  H.  Wright;  in  1889,  the  Rev.  W.  V. 
Higgins  and  wife  and  Miss  Fitch  ;  in  1890,  the 
Rev.  M.  B.Shaw  and  wife;  in  1891  and  i892» 
Rev.  L.  D.  Morse  and  wife,  and  Miss  Kate  Mc- 
Neill ;  and  in  1894,  the  Rev.  H.  Y.  Corey  and 
wife  and  Miss  Clarke.  The  mission  stations 
where  these  have  been  employed  have  become 
very  familiar  names  to  the  present  generation  of 
Baptists  in  these  parts,  viz.,  Bimlipitam,  Chica- 
cole,  Bobbili,  Vizian,  Agram,  Parla-Kimedy,  and 
Palcondah.  There  have  in  this  mission  been  the 
usual  reverses,  from  sickness  and  other  causes, 
which  attend  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
amongst  heathen  peoples ;  and  there  have  not 
been  lacking  those  who  have  continued  to  speak 
of  small  results  from  large  outlay.  But,  when  it 
is  remembered  how  many  and  mighty  are  the 
forces  in  operation  to  keep  Christianity  from  get- 
ting firm  foothold  among  pagans,  courage  is 
revived  and  zeal  quickened.  And  as  to  the  gain 
accruing  to  those  who  have  had  to  do  with  send- 
ing forth  these  heralds  of  the  cross,  that  cannot 
be  easily  estimated.  These  Baptists  found,  as  do 
all  followers  of  Christ  who  are  similarly  employed, 
that  a  foreign  mission  resembles  a  good  foreign 
trade  in  that  it  increaseth  riches  at  home.  The 
sending  of  light  afar  makes  it  the  brightest 
at  the  issuing  point.  The  1,500  Baptists  of  1814 
have  grown  to  nearly  50,000 ;  and  the  $35  at 
Chester  to  $17,000. 

Besides  the  foregoing  missionaries,  mention 
should  also  be  made  of  other  Nova  Scotia  Baj>- 
tists  who  have  gone  under  other  Boards  to  bear 
the  gospel  to  foreign  parts.  In  Japan  are  the  two 
Harrington  brothers  and  their  wives.  Rev.  F.  G. 
Harrington,  of  Yokohama,  has  done  much  work  as 
a  translator.  Last  year  he  spent  a  few  days  in 
Halifax.  For  years,  Miss  Emily  H.  Payne,  of 
Halifax  County,  labcired  in  Bassim,  British  Bur- 
mah, but  more  recently  she  has  been  in  Pegu. 
From  Truro  went  Miss  Hamilton  as  a  missionary 
of  the  Baptists  of  the  United  States,  to  a  station 
on  the  River  Congo,  in  Africa.  Yet  other  names 
might  be  mentioned,  but,  let  this  suffice.  What 
an  honour  it  is  not  only  to  be  permitted  to  go 
forth  as  foreign  missionaries,  but  to  have  a  part 
in  sending  out  such  persons  for  the  evangelization 
of  heathendom  1  " 
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The  Rev.  Charles  Spurden,  D.D.,  was  born  in 
London,  England,  in  1812.  While  he  was  a  child 
the  family  attended  a  Baptist  church  although 
his  father  had  been  an  Episcopalian.  In  1833 
he  was  baptized,  and  soon  after  became  Superin- 
tendent of  a  Sabbath  School  in  Camberwell, 
where  his  father  was  deacon.  In  1837  he  entered 
the  Bristol  College,  studied  Theology,  and  in 
1841  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church 
in  Hereford.  In  1842  he  was  sent  out  by  the 
Cotnniittee  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  to 
take  charge  of  the  Seminary  in  Fredericton,  New 
Brunswick.  Nineteen  years  of  earnest  labour  fol- 
lowed and  in  1861  he  received  a  diploma  with  the 
degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity  from  the  Governors  of 
Acadia  College,  N.S.  Dr.  Spurden  was  taken  ill 
in  1866,  and  resigned  his  charge  of  the  Seminary 
in  the  following  year.  He  was  one  of  the  Exam- 
iners of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick,  and 
also  one  of  the  Provincial  Examiners  of  Teachers 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1874  he  again 
became  ill,  but  after  a  visit  to  England  was  able 
to  take  charge  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Frederic- 
ton.  A  year  later,  however,  he  broke  down 
completely  and  in  1876  died.  Dr.  Spurden  was 
a  man  of  high  literary  attainments  and  of  fine 
sensibilities,  and  his  work  and  teachings  had  a 
most  salutary  influence  in  the  educational  life  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces  and  in  the  history  of  his 
Denomination.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bill  in  the  "  His- 
tory of  the  Baptists  "  summarizes  the  life  and 
work  of  this  leader  in  the  Church  as  follows: 

"  I.  He  had  a  model  intellect — evenly  balanced 
in   all   its  attributes;   understanding,  judgment. 


will,  affections  and  conscience,  all  well  propor- 
tioned, and  trained  to  act  in  concert. 

2.  His  Christianity  was  of  the  model  type — 
not  impulsive,  fragmentary  or  periodical,  but 
embodying  in  fine  proportions  and  in  harmonious 
action,  faith,  hope,  charitj  ;  so  thrt  his  payi  was 
like  that  of  the  just,  which  '  shineth  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day.' 

3.  He  was  a  model  husband — dignified,  but 
loving,  indulgent  and  tender. 

4.  He  was  a  model  father — placing  before  his 
household  continually  an  example  of  chaste  con- 
versation, purity  of  thought,  and  holiness  of  life, 
and  training  them  in  the  '  nurture  and  admon- 
tion  of  the  Lord.' 

5.  He  was  a  nodel  teacher — filling  the  minds 
of  his  pupils  with  love  and  respect  for  himself, 
and  inspiring  them  v/ith  a  thirst  for  mental  cul- 
ture. He  despised  the  superficial,  and  laboured 
to  give  to  his  pupils  solid  and  thorough  training. 

6.  He  was  a  model  minister  of  our  holy  re- 
ligion— well  instructed  in  the  doctrines,  precepts 
and  promises  of  the  Bible,  and  prepared  to 
preach  them  in  all  their  fulness  and  in  such 
variety  as  to  meet  the  demands  of  intelligent 
minds.  Like  Paul,  he  could  say  to  his  congre- 
gation, '  I  call  you  to  record  this  day  that  I  am 
free  from  the  blood  of  all  men :  for  I  have  not 
shunned  to  declare  unto  you  the  whole  counsel  of 
God.'  Then  his  spotless  life  was  a  constant 
testimony  to  the  purifying  power  of  the  Gospel 
which  he  so  joyfully  proclaimed  as  '  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believ- 
eth.' 
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